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WHAT     IS    TRUTH? 


By  Professor    Jacob    Cooper,    D.C.L. 


BHIS  is  a  question  of  prime  impor- 
tance, since  it  underlies  all  moral 
and  metaphysical  speculation. 
Moreover,  all  progress  in  knowledge  assumes 
not  only  the  existence  of  Truth,  but  that  it 
can  in  part  be  discovered.  This  question  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  crucial  test  by  which  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  inquirer ;  for 
it  is  easy  or  difficult  to  answer  according  to 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  it  is  approached. 
He  who  desires  to  know,  and  is  willing  to 
receive  witli  becoming  humility  the  response 
to  this  momentous  inquiry,  will  invariably 
find  a  solution  to  his  immediate  difficulties, 
which  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  demanded. 
For  if  light  be  given  at  each  successive 
step,  the  conditions  of  life  are  met ;  since 
this  exists  only  in  the  present,  and  each 
moment  is  a  stepping-stone  to  that  which  is 
beyond. 

But,  if  we  will  receive  an  answer  to  any 
question,  it  must  be  propounded  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  subject 
of  inquiry  presents  itself  to  us.  Neither 
Nature*  nor  Revelation  will  be  forced  to 
testify  and  yield  their  secrets  except  to  those 
who  come  into  full  sjrmpathy  with  them. 

•  Bacon,  Abr.Orswnum,  Lib.  L,Aph.  in.    Nature 
eoim  non  nisi  parendo  vindtar. 
B 


The  question  concerning  the  nature  of 
truth  is  as  old  as  speculative  philosophy, 
and  the  responses  given  have  been  most 
diverse.  Frequently  it  has  been  asked  con- 
temptuously, under  the  belief  that  it  could 
not  be  answered ;  and  this  rendered  the 
questioner  both  averse  to  the  labour  necessary 
to  find  a  solution,  and  unwilling  to  accept  it 
if  offered.  Besides,  a  fruitless  search  in  the 
wrong  way  begets  doubt,  since  the  mind  is 
prone  to  conclude  that  what  it  does  not  find 
after  laborious  effort  cannot  be  discovered. 
For  men  readily  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
Protagoras,*  and  make  themselves  the 
measure  of  all  things,  and  hence  believe 
that  what  does  not  submit  to  this  standard 
does  not  exist,  or  is  not  worth  the  discovery. 

Truth,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  one  of 
those  primary  notions  which  are  so  simple 
that  they  cannot  be  explained,  since  any  of 
the  terms  employed  in  the  definition  are 
more  obscure  than  the  thing  to  be  defined. 
For  a  necessary  condition  of  a  definition  is 
that  it  makes  something  clear,  which  before 
was  dark.  The  laboured  efforts  to  explain 
this  notion  in  words  have,  therefore,  been  mis- 

♦  Plato  Theaet.,  152  A.  Ufurayopxs  ^a-l  yap 
TTou  vaivruf  ^^/xata/if  (/.irpof  av^pcuirof  flv«/f  rwf 
(Aif  ovruff  afs  t^rtj  rm  $e  (Ai  ovta/v,  its  ovx  iartf* 
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spent,  %id  the  results,  assuming  the  protean 
shape  of  the  terms  employed  to  elucidate,  have 
diverted  attention  from  the  real  object  of 
pursuit.  This  has  led  Pyrrho,  Democritus, 
and  their  many  followers,  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  Truth  ;  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, to  believe  nothing.  For  if  there 
be  not  this  foundation  to  build  upon,  of 
course  there  cannot  be  knowledge,  and  this 
unbelief  is  a  magician's  serpent,  which  does 
not  merely  swallow  up  all  others,  but,  if 
consistent,  swallows  itself.  The  trouble, 
however,  in  such  definitions,  arises  because 
that  has  been  attempted  which  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  done,  save 
by  a  superior  intelligence.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  He  who  gave  understanding  to 
men,  can,  if  He  chooses,  make  primary  notions 
more  clear  than  they  now  are  to  us,  either 
by  strengthening  the  intellectual  powers,  or 
by  presenting  the  idea  in  a  different  view. 
This  might  be  done  by  resolving  that  which 
is  to  us,  with  our  present  powers,  a  primary 
notion,  into  something  more  elementary,  or 
by  elucidating  the  idea  through  its  relations. 
The  latter  was  done  by  our  Lord,  when  on 
trial  before  the  Roman  governor,  through  the 
eicplanation  of  an  abstract  primary  con- 
ception by  means  of  a  concrete  example. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  sort  of 
elucidation  ;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
the  exhibition  of  a  principle  in  its  actual 
working.  Accordingly,  the  definition  by 
which  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  truth,  becomes  clearly 
intelligible  through  its  relations.  Guided, 
then,  by  this  authoritative  utterance,  we  may 
adequately  define  Truth  to  be :  Conformity 
TO  THE  Will  of  God.*  This  may  be  des- 
cribed further  as :  The  relations  of  things 

♦  The  **  WiU  of  God  "  is  not  employed  to  denote  a 
single  one  of  the  Divine  attributes,  but  the  result  and 
expression  of  aU  in  harmonious  action.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  ethical  and  voluntary  character 
of  the  Divine  Nature  is  not  weU  taken,  and  shows 
confusion  of  thought  in  those  who  contrast  these 
attributes. 


established  by  the  Divine  will,  and  which 
are  expressed  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any  pro- 
fessed theist  that  the  relations  of  things, 
both  physical  and  moral,  are  not  fortuitous, 
but  exist  in  the  modes  we  find  them  because 
the  Creator  fixed  them  so.  Whether  He 
could,  consistently  with  the  Divine  character, 
have  arranged  all  things  in  different  relations 
toward  each  other,  is  no  question  of  ours;  for 
we  have  to  deal  with  them  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  might  be  conceived  to  have  been  made. 
Yet  we  know  it  must  be  the  will  of  a  per- 
fectly independent  originator  to  dispose 
those  things  which  lie  has  created  in  that 
way  which  seems  good  to  Himself.  For 
before  the  act  of  creation,  the  choice  to 
form  a  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  must 
depend  on  Himself  alone ;  and  out  of  all 
the  possibilities  within  the  reach  of  infinite 
resource,  that  must  be  selected  which  con- 
forms to  His  will.  "  He  spake  and  it  was 
done;  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast." 
Thus  the  simple  reason  why  we  find  the 
relations  of  moral  and  ph3rsical  nature  to  be 
what  they  are,  is  because  God  willed  them 
to  be  in  this  way  rather  than  any  other. 
Hence,  the  idea  of  morality  or  physical  law 
existing  independently,  or  being  antecedent 
to  the  will  of  God  expressed  in  their  con- 
stitution, is  an  absurdity.  The  question 
indeed,  mooted  by  Kant,  "  whether  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  universe  could  have  been 
created  on  any  other  principle,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  truths  of  geometry,  physics, 
or  morals,  would  have  been  diametrically 
opposite  to  what  we,  as  now  constituted, 
apprehend  them  to  be,"  has  no  relevancy  to 
our  subject.  It  is  conceivable,  we  think, 
because  we  are  not  limited  by  our  experience 
in  making  postulates.  Hence,  any  sup* 
position  contrary  to  fact  may  be  entertained, 
even  contradictory  to  the  senses,  and  may 
be  thought  of  apart  from  all  its  relations, 
without  involving  absurdity  merely  by  its 
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conception.  But  the  instant  we  connect  it 
with  the  order  of  thought,  such  conception 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Truth,  then,  being  the  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  made  known  to  us  by  its 
expression  in  creation  and  the  Divine  go- 
vernment, it  follows : 

1.  This  Truth  is  one  and  indivisible,  save 
in  thought,  wherever  it  is  found.  It  would 
be  impossible,  without  writing  a  history  of 
speculative  philosophy,  to  discuss  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  held  respecting  the 
essence  and  relations  of  Truth.  For  every 
inquiry  after  new  facts,  every  investigation 
of  unexplained  phenomena,  is  only  a  ques- 
tion about  Truth  in  its  applications.  A 
search  after  its  essence  embodies  the  sub- 
stance of  Realism ;  while  the  substitution  of  a 
name  instead  of  the  essence  in  each  case 
where  Truth  exists,  is  Nominalism.  Both 
these  conflicting  systems,  however,  are  only 
species  embraced  under  a  higher  genus,  and 
are  co-ordinate  in  our  conception  of  Truth. 
Plato,  and  those  who  follow  him,  hold  that 
names,  whether  general  or  particular  terms, 
represent  actually  existing  things,  and  these 
are  ideas  or  images  which  have  had  a  being 
from  all  eternity,  and  were  the  patterns 
after  which  God  created  the  world.*  Hence, 
the  embodiment  of  these  ideas  in  creation 
are  the  manifestations  of  Nov?  as  Arj/jnovpyos, 
a  Divine  Intelligence.f  This  is  Realism,  and 
so  far  presents  no  objectionable  features, 
because  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
Grod  created  the  universe  according  to  His 
pleasure,  and  that  each  thing  made  was 
fashioned  in  conformity  to  an  act  of  His  will. 
Those,  again,  who  follow  Aristotle  and  reject 

♦  Tiniaeiis,  38  C.  Kai  jutroi  to  irafu^uyyiot  Tns 
cutntas  (pv<rtus^  <V  its  ofMtorctros  avru  xxrat 
ivtxfAtf  if'  TO  /xi»  yap  J«  nratpci^nyfA,»  irxvra,  otiuntk 
ItTTtw  Of ,  o  y  av  ^/«  riKws  tov  oLirocvrot  y(£Ofov 
ytyovkts  Ti  xaci  uv  xjKt  ia-^ivovs, 

•f-  Parmenides,  132  D.  T«  /xo  tt^vi  r»v^  S/anp 
TeifccBiiyfACtra  acrafott  iv  rvt  ^<nii  r»  l'  aWx 
T99TCts  lotxifai  xui  atf»t  0fA0t»iA,stra* 


Realism,  discern  in  the  name  of  a  thing  no 
actual  existence,  but  merely  a  sign  by  which 
it  is  signified.    Yet  these  have  in  mind  some 
energy,  blind  or  intelligent,  according  to 
their  attitude  toward  Theism,  which,  while 
known  to  us  only  by  name,  because  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  by  the  senses,  produces  a 
world  from  nothing,   or  develops  it  from 
matter  eternally  existing.     Truth,  according 
to  this  view,  is  the  correspondence  with 
things  as  they  are;*  and  the  existence  of 
all  things  must  be  conformed  to  the  supreme 
^ill,  whether  that  be  conceived  of  as  a  per- 
sonal God,  or  as  the  laws  of  nature.    So  we 
see  that  the  earliest  schools,  into  which  all 
metaphysical  speculation  has  been  divided, 
agree  in  this,  that  Tnith  is  conformity  to  the 
supreme  directing  power.    Indeed,  according 
to  the  deep  utterance  of  Coleridge,  all  men 
must  be  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians; 
that  is,  must  accept  one  or  the  other  view  of 
the  relation  of  mind  to  ^matter.    Hence,  if 
the  universe  be  a  creation.  Truth  is  the  con- 
formity of  the  thing  made  to  the  will  of  the 
Maker ;  and  if  it  be  a  development,  this  is 
conformity  to    the    law  of   growth.      Un- 
doubtedly the  Platonic  idea  is  more  agree- 
able to  Christian  modes  of  thought ;  and, 
accordingly,  his  whole  philosophic  sjrstem 
readily  adapted  itself  to  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  ;  for  if  the  Greek  thought  of  the 
world  being  made  after  the  ideas  which  were 
taken  by  the  Divine  mind  as  models,  the 
Jews  believed  that  not  only  all  the  articles  of 
ceremonial  worship  were  fashioned  after  the 
pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,f  but 
also  the  entirely  earthly  system  was  a  tran- 
script of  the   heavenly,  f     The   Christian 
notion  that  Jesus  was  the  instrument  by 
which  the  universe  was  made,  and  is  the 
Divine  energy  pervading  all  things,  agrees 
well  with  the  Platonic  conception  of  pre- 
existent  types.     For  as  the  idea  was  in  the 

*  Aristot  Met.  998  Bekk.    "Ho-S*  fxaoTow  us  tyat 
TOV  fivft^  ot/To)  km)  r^s  atXvi^octts, 
t  Numb.  xxv.  40.  t  Ezekiel  xL — xbmL 
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Novs  or  Divine  mind  from  all  eternity,  so 
the  Only  Begotten  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  And  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
idea  produced  a  visible  world,*  so  the 
Eternal  Father  was  declared  in  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Son.+  The  Christian 
Church  was  perfectly  justified  in  holding  that 
Christ  was  the  Truth  itself,  for  He  distinctly 
declared  this  fact.  And  as  He  was  the 
Truth,  both  personified  and  embodied,  so  He 
knew  no  will  but  God's,  and  did  no  work 
but  His.  Through  Him  was  the  will  of  God 
actualised ;  since  without  Him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made,  t  Thus  the 
Divine  purpose  was  revealed  through  Him 
to  the  comprehension  of  men  ;  and  as  He 
acted  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will,  His  whole  life  was  a  continued  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Truth,  not  merely  as  a  mental 
abstraction,  but  realised  in  a  concrete  ex- 
ample. The  pious  believer  views  Christ  as 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  who  sums 
up  in  Himself  all  that  we  can  know  of  Deity 
or  His  works.  And  so,  in  Christian  logic,  He 
is  the  middle  term  of  comparison  through 
which  alone  the  creature  can  know  the 
Creator.  Hence,  when  the  saintly  and  acute 
Malebranche  would  see  all  things  in  God, 
this  means  that  nothing  can  be  known  in  its 
absolute  verity,  except  when  viewed  in  its 
relations  to  the  Divine  nature. 

Now,  if  Truth  be  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will,  it  must  be  one  and  indivisible,  except 
in  thought.  Plato  got  a  glimpse  of  this 
oneness,  and  struggled  hard  to  develop  the 
doctrine,  but  was  forced  to  admit  that  it 
transcends  finite  intelligence.  §  There  can- 
not be  two  wills  about  the  same  thing,  with- 
out being  either  identical,  which  is  absurd ; 
or  at  variance,  which  would  involve  a  con- 
tradiction inconsistent  with  the  Divine  cha- 
racter. This  conformity  is  seen  perfectly  in 
the  order  of  the  natural  world.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  error  or  conflict  here.    Nature 

*  Plato  Timaeus,  87,  C.  D.  t  John  i.  1448. 

*  John  13.  §  Plato  Republic,  511,  A.  B. 


is  ever3rwhere  constant  to  herself,  and  ex- 
hibits unity  of  plan  and  ultimate  design. 
Every  process  of  scientific  investigation  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  constancy  maintained  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  whether  they  be  themselves  a 
directing  power,  or  merely  the  expression  of 
God's  will.  However  much  a  scientist  may 
question  the  dicta  of  morals,  or  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  higher  intelligence  which 
directs  the  movements  of  matter,  still  he  is 
positive  in  his  belief  in  the  constancy  of 
those  laws  which  govern  the  material  world. 
He  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  particular  result ;  he  interrogates  matter 
by  his  crucibles,  his  scales,  or  his  glass,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  if  he  asks  aright  the 
correct  answer  will  be  given.  Moreover,  he 
is  equally  sure  that  the  answer  is  correct 
whether  it  establish  or  demolish  his  theory ; 
and  hence,  no  matter  how  many  times  he  fail 
to  attain  his  object,  the  interrogation  is 
renewed  again  with  as  much  confidence  in 
the  constancy  of  nature's  laws  as  though  he 
had  not  failed  a  single  time.  Thus  far  he  is 
consistent,  because  he  rests  on  the  firm  basis 
that  whatever  nature  responds  is  true.  But 
when  he  pushes  his  theory  so  far  as  to  sub- 
stitute the  process  by  which  force  acts  on 
matter,  or  the  laws  which  regulate  this 
movement,  for  that  Intelligence  which  directs 
and  gives  efficacy  to  those  laws,  then  he  for- 
sakes his  own  method ;  for  he  attempts  to 
put  the  mode  by  which  intelligence  acts  in 
place  of  that  intelligence — the  result  of  force 
for  force  itself.  With  jealous  incredulity  he 
guards  the  process  up  to  the  chasm  betweea 
mind  and  matter,  then  makes  the  leap  from 
the  natural,  and,  as  he  acknowledges  no 
spiritual,  lands  nowhere.  Even  when  he  is 
aware  by  the  highest  of  all  knowledge,  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  that  his  determination 
to  try  an  experiment  is  wholly  distinct  from 
the  bodily  act,  still  he  assumes,  in  the  face 
of  his  own  rigid  method,  a  generative  force 
in  those  materials  which  his  senses  teach  him 
act  only  as  they  are  acted  upon.    Here  is 
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the  greatest  absurdity  of  all  the  ages. 
€icero  well  said  there  is  no  tenet  so  absurd 
that  it  has  not  found  some  philosopher  to 
advocate  it*  And  surely  there  is  none 
comparable  to  this,  that  while  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  invariable,  that  they  are 
so  fortuitously  because  nothing  has  made 
them  constant.  But  when  we  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  speaking  within  us,  or  the 
word  of  Revelation  without  us,  we  recognise 
a  universe  which  is  not  the  result  of  chance. 
The  stones  and  minerals  beneath  our  feet 
did  not  create  themselves  out  of  star  dust 
(which,  like  Topsy,  "growed"),  nor,  by  for- 
tuitous jumble,  arranged  themselves  with 
mathematical  accuracy.  The  forces  of  nature 
did  not  correlate  themselves,  since  these  are, 
per  86,  repellant,  and  do  not  spontaneously 
combine  for  concerted  action.  As  well  might 
a  conflagration  collect  and  arrange  the  mate- 
rials so  as  to  build  up  a  Chicago  in  a  night 
It  would  be  absurd  indeed  to  expect  that  an 
explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  would  build  a 
ship,  and  direct  it  successfully  through  a 
long  voyage.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
theory,  that  Titanic  forces,  without  an  in- 
telligent master,  elaborated  this  world  of 
marvellous  symmetry  and  beauty,  then  di- 
rected it  on  its  voyage,  not  for  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  from  age  to  age,  impelling  it  on 
its  course  without  stop  or  collision?  Yet 
tiiis  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
similar  spheres  sailing  through  space,  in 
a  system  of  connected  orbits  so  intricate 
that  no  calculus  of  earth  can  grasp  its 
movements.  To  believe  that  this  ia  all 
effected  by  fortuitous  impulse,  does  vio- 
lence to  common  sense,  and  proves  the 
mind  which  clings  to  such  a  theory  unfit 
for  rational  speculation.  For  no  person,  not 
wiliully  blind,  can  fail  to  see  that  undirected 
force  segregates  rather  than  aggregates,  and 
destroys  instead  of  creating.    Thus  the  mind 

*  Cicero,  I>e.  Div.,  IL,  119  :  Nesdo  quomodo  nihU 
tam  abrarde  diei  potest  qnod  non  dicatur  ab  aliqtio 
phfloMiphamiiL 


instinctively  recognises  that  all  harmony  and 
beauty  in  the  visible  world,  all  S3rmmetry  of 
atomic  structure  in  organised  matter,  all 
obedience  to  law  and  constancy  of  action, 
result  from  the  command  of  a  Being  possessed 
of  infinite  intelligence  and  power.  Again, 
Truth  is  shown  to  us  by  answering  the  end 
for  which  a  thing  was  made.  Hence,  acci- 
dent or  uncertainty  in  the  result  to  be 
reached  is  inconsistent  with  its  conditions  as 
fixed  by  a  superintending  governor.  In  any 
scheme  of  intelligent  providence,  every  part 
must  have  its  purpose  and  fulfil  the  mission 
assigned  to  it.  For  in  this  way  it  conforms 
to  that  Will  which  foresaw  all  the  possibilities 
of  things  before  they  were  created  and  willed 
their  arrangement  and  issue.  The  members 
of  this  vast  creation  were  written  in  the 
Divine  book  of  universal  Providence  when 
as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.*  And  when 
in  continuance  they  were  fashioned,  they 
grew  up  into  that  wondrous  cosmos  whose 
parts  are  so  fitted  to  each  other  that  they 
have  one  common  end  in  view,f  and  work, 
both  matter  and  mind,  like  soul  and  body, 
together. 

But  while  Tnith  is  one  and  indivisible, 
save  in  thought,  we  may  speak  of  physical 
and  metaphysical,  or  moral  and  political 
Truth ;  but  these  are  only  different  names 
for  parts  of  one  and  the  same  thing — that  is, 
conformity  of  the  agent  to  the  creating  and 
governing  purpose  of  the  Supreme  will 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  conflict  between 
these  co-ordinate  parts  of  one  idea  which 
rests  for  its  authority  upon  the  determination 
of  God.  Tet  we  hear  so  much  said  about 
the  conflict  between  religion  and  science 
that  many  are  prone  to  think  they  are  irre- 
concilable, and,  therefore,  the  utterances  of 
one  or  the  other  must  be  false.  And,  as 
those  facts  which  appeal  immediately  to  the 
senses  offer  a  readier  and  simpler  criterion  of 
proof,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 

*  Ps.  cxxxiz.  16  (Hebrew). 

t  Cleanthee*  Hymn  to  Zens,  12-18. 
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true  ;  while  the  utterances  of  revelation, 
which  do  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter,  submit  to  the  test  of  the  senses, 
must  be  false  whenever  the  latter  appear  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  former.  It  is  for- 
gotten that,  before  we  can  say  there  is  such 
a  conflict,  we  must  fully  comprehend  the 
testimony  of  both  these  witnesses.  Without 
this  we  may  think  we  have  convicted  one 
or  the  other  of  falsehood,  while  in  reality 
we  have  only  exposed  our  own  ignorance. 
Hence,  we  cannot  say  that  either  is  false 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  other, 
unless  we  master  and  classify  all  the  facts  of 
physical  nature,  and  fathom  the  depths  of 
Divine  intelligence.  For,  however  glaring  a 
contradiction  there  may  be  apparently  be- 
tween them,  yet  a  single  one  of  the  innumer- 
able facts  which  never  entered  our  minds 
might,  if  known,  resolve  every  difficulty, 
and  show,  instead  of  hopeless  discord,  a  most 
beautiful  harmony,  when  the  co-ordinate 
utterances  of  verbal  and  material  revelation 
are  viewed  in  their  complete  generalisation. 
Hence,  we  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
intelligence,  short  of  omniscience ,  to  convict 
Hevelation  of  falsehood  by  the  testimony  of 
Nature. 

The  conditions  of  all  knowledge  are — 
groping  through  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
and  fighting  errors  of  our  own  creation. 
The  absurdities  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  subjected  it  to  the  taunt  of 
Alphonso,  King  of  Castile  :  "  If  this  be  the 
plan  on  which  God  made  the  universe,  had  I 
been  consulted  I  could  have  suggested  a 
simpler  working  scheme."  But  this  false 
structure  of  the  cosmical  system  was  really 
no  charge  against  the  true  one.  Men  of 
shallow  brains  and  deep  prejudice  against 
religion  said,  in  this  generation,  that  the 
Bible  could  not  be  true  because  it  sanctioned 
human  slavery.  Men  of  still  shallower 
brains  endeavoured  to  prove  its  lawfulness 
by  appeals  to  the  usages  of  those  who  were 
the  channels  through  which  revelation  was 


delivered ;   as  though  the  truth  could  be 
blamed  with  all  their  personal  failures  in 
duty.     Advance  in  science  and  morals  has 
swept  away  both  errors.    We  may  now  laugh 
at  the  mazes  of  the  Ptolemaic  cycles ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  the  tnitlis  of  astronomy 
have  been  changed.    We  rejoice  that  a  higher 
plane  of  religious  life  enables  all  men  to  see 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  forbids  every 
condition    that  rendered  slavery  possible  ; 
how  much  soever  Moses  may,  for  the  hard- 
ness of   the  Jewish    heart,  have   suffered 
these  things.     Still  the  Bible  is  no  more 
true  and  pure,  now  that  we  are  able  to 
receive  its  doctrines,  than  when  men  charged 
God  foolishly.     Yet  the  bitter  controversy 
between    scientists    or    nature-worshippers, 
and  those  who  reverence  a  spiritual  God, 
continues  unabated.     Both  have  often  erred 
through    lack    of    knowledge,    and    made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  assertions  which  a 
better  understanding  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects enabled  them  to  disavow.    Each,  for  a 
time,  thought  that  he  alone  possessed  all  the 
truth.   Many  are  the  bulls  which  popes  have 
hurled  at  comets  or  other  scientific  meteors 
which  crossed  their  ignorant  horizon.    Theo- 
logians have,  through  a  great  preponderance 
of  zeal  over  knowledge,  compromised  their 
cause  by  asserting  that  certain  results  of 
scientific  research  were  false  because  in  con- 
flict with  the  Bible.      But  the  mistake  was 
that  they  made  the  Bible  assert  what  it  does 
not,  and,  substituting  their  own  interpreta- 
tions, have  been  put  to  shame  because  their 
theories  have  been  falsified  by  the  undoubted 
facts  of  science.    Yet  the  persecution   of 
Galileo  is  not  due  to  any  error  or  intolerance 
of  revelation,  but  to  a  false  interpretation  of 
what  it  really  says.     Such  mistakes  have 
made  theologians  more  cautious  and  humble ; 
cautious  in  not  jeopardising  the  cause  of 
religion  by  asserting  a  conflict  between  it 
and  science  where  there    is    none ;    more 
humble,  because  they  find  that  the  Bible 
does  not  reveal  all  its  meaning  at  once,  but 
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from  age  to  age,  as  the  world  becomes  pre- 
pared to  receive  its  teachings.  But  any 
number  of  mistakes  of  a  similar  sort  fails 
to  teach  scientists  modesty  when  bitten 
by  the  rabies  of  hostility  to  Divine  revela- 
tion; forthevare  bent  on  discovering,  not 
identity,  but  contrariety  of  teaching  between 
the  two  witnesses.  And  as  no  person  ever 
desired,  strongly  and  persistently,  to  believe 
anything  without  setting  out  to  obtain  facts 
to  sustain  his  pet  idea,  or  else  distort  those 
ahready  known,  so  as  to  make  them  subser- 
vient to  his  purpose,  such  discrepancy  is  sure 
to  be  found.  One  part  of  human  nature  is 
enmity  against  God — a  fact  undeniable, 
whether  we  looi  at  the  world  in  general,  or 
interrogate  the  individual  conscience.  The 
revelation  from  heaven  increases  this  enmity 
by  exposing  and  reproving  sin ;  and  so  men 
are  bent  on  destroying  the  light  lest  it  may 
disclose  their  hidden  works  of  darkness.  No 
other  theory  will  account  for  the  inveterate 
hatred  which  is  exhibited  against  revealed 
truth,  since  it  comes  laden  with  joy  and 
blessings  to  a  world  full  of  misery. 

Repeated  failures  in  discovering  the  secrets 
of  nature  have  made  scientists  humbler  in 
their  own  sphere,  so  that  when  they  come  to 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  natural  pheno- 
mena, they  do  not,  for  an  instant,  suppose 
this  discrepancy  is  real,  but  rather  that  it 
results  from  their  imperfect  deductions. 
Hence,  they  seek  some  higher  law  by  which 
the  seemingly  discordant  results  can  be  har- 
monised, or  struggle  with  patient  experiment 
to  discover  whether  nature  will  verify  their 
facts.  However  the  issue  may  be,  they 
always  think  the  fault  lies  with  themselves, 
or  arises  from  the  necessary  limitations  of 
human  knowledge.  They  may  well  re- 
member the  multitude  of  theories  that  nave 
been  paraded  before  the  world  in  all  the 
pride  of  confident  ignorance,  yet  had  soon 
to  be  buried  out  of  sight  as  an  untimely 
birth.  Each  of  the  sciences  is  the  record  of 
a  straggle  up  through  false  theories,  many 


of  them  now  so  ridiculous  that  it  looks  like 
a  caricature  of  the  human  intellect  to  believe 
they  were  ever  advocated.  These  facts  ought 
to  make  scientists  respectful  in  their  attitude 
toward  revealed  religion,  and  cause  them  for 
shame  to  stifle  their  exultation  at  the  pre- 
tended periodical  collapse  of  that  revelation 
to  which  the  world  owes  all  its  liberty  and 
material  progress,  at  least  until  their  own 
bantlings  cease  "mewling  and  puking  in 
their  nurse's  arms."  ' 

The  greatest  achievements  in  scientific 
research  have  been  made  by  those  who  ad- 
mitted no  conflict  with  revealed  truth.  The 
pioneers  in  every  department  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  those  who  recognised  the 
universe  to  be  the  handiwork  of  God,  and 
who  explored  every  part  of  nature  with  the 
feeling  of  true  children  disporting  themselves 
in  their  Father's  house.  His  revealed  truth 
becomes  more  clear  because  it  is  mirrored  in 
the  material  world.  For  since  the  Divine 
countenance  is  visible  in  all  the  works  of 
creation,  and  there  is  but  one  kind  of  truth, 
its  different  parts  testify  to  each  other. 
Cleanthes  says,  in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus,* 
'*  There  is  but  one  reason  which  pervades  all 
things,  and  by  which  all  are  governed." 
And  Virgil  embodies  this  doctrine  when  he 
says: — 
'*  Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamque  inf  usa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  im8cit.'*t 

Common  sense  must  teach  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  if  Truth  manifests  itself 
through  significant  signs  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  its  utterances,  though 
rational  speech  will  be  still  more  clear.  If 
a  Supreme  intelligence  must  precede  to 
establish  order,  this  will  communicate  with 
those  possessed  of  intelligence  by  unmistake- 
able  utterances.  And  hence,  while  the 
declarations  of  Truth  are  equally  veracious, 
however  they  are  seen  or  heard,  when  the 
God  of  truth  speaks  directly.  His  voice  must 
be  obeyed  first,  because  its  authority  cannot 
•  Line  20.        +  ^n.  VL,  726-7. 
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be  misunderst^d.  Every  candid  mind  must 
therefore  believe,  with  Bacon,  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  no  matter,  what  contradicts  ; 
and  rather  consider  his  own  reasonings  at 
fault  than  the  Divine  oracles.  The  great 
pioneer  in  modern  scientific  research,  and 
the  author  of  the  only  method  of  inquiry 
recognised  as  valid,  is  pleased  to  say :  * 
"  Atque  illud  insupee  supplices  rogamus  ne 
humana  divinis  officiant ;  neve  ex  resera- 
tione  viarum  sensus,  et  accensione  majore 
laminis  naturalis,  aliquid  incredulitatis  et 
noctis,  animis  nostris  erga  divina  mysteria 
oborietur ;  sed  potius,  ut  ab  intellecta  puro 
a  phantasiis  et  vanitate  repurgato,  et  divinis 
oraculis  nihilominus  subdito  et  prorsus  dedi- 
ditio,  fidei  dentur  qu83  fidei  sunt.  Postremo, 
ut  scientiao  veneus,  a  serpente  infuso  quo 
animus  humanus  tumet  et  inflatur,  depositor 
nee  altum  sapiamus,  nee  ultra  solinem,  sed 
veritatem  in  charitate  colamus."  If  scien- 
tists would  imitate  this  reverential  spirit  of 
their  acknowledged  pathfinder,  we  would 
have  no  more  of  the  conflict  between  religion 
and  the  laws  of  nature. 

II.  Truth  is  unchangeable  because  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  Divine  attributes. 

A  glance  at  the  visible  world  reveals  con- 
stant changes  going  on  about  us.  These  are 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  our 
lives,  where  everything  is  mutable  to  such  a 
degree  that  our  mortal  existence  is  compared 
to  whatever  is  most  transitory.  Even  the 
solid  earth  undergoes  transformations  from 
age  to  age,  so  that  the  grotesque  fauna  and 
gigantic  flora  of  a  former  period  look  as 
though  they  belonged  to  an  entirely  different 
world.  The  winds  toss  the  sands  in  deserts 
where  once  the  sea  thundered  against  its 
shores.  Portions  of  the  earth's  surface  have 
sunk,  and  the  sites  of  cities  are  covered  by 
the  ocean  ;  or  by  the  lake,  where  the  moun- 
tains flowing  down  have  raised  the  level  of 
the  waters.  But  the  laws  producing  these 
results  abide  unchanged  amid  all  the  revolu- 

*  Pref.  ad  Instan.  Mag. 


tions  they  make,  for  the  everlasting  God 
directs  each  movement.  The  same  mjnste- 
rious  vapour  goes  up  to  water  the  earth  now 
as  when  Creation  was  but  just  finished. 
The  plant  produces  seed  after  its  kind,  vary- 
ing within  specific  limits,  but  constant  to  its 
established  order  as  the  pendulimi  to  its  arc. 
The  fish  swims,  the  bird  flies,  the  ravenous 
animal  tears  its  prey,  the  ruminant  quietly 
chews  its  cud.  Man  walks  erect,  and  the 
troglodyte  goes  on  all  fours,  just  as  at  the 
first.  All  is  regularity  and  order.  The  same 
laws  sway  the  material  world,  and  there- 
fore the  phenomena  are  constant.  This 
gives  confidence  in  all  the  offices  of  life. 
The  cultivator  of  the  soil  goes  forth  to  his 
work  in  full  assurance  that  seed  time  and 
harvest  will  never  fail.  The  investigator  of 
Nature's  secrets  pursues  his  studies  relying 
on  the  same  recurrence  of  phenomena,  with- 
out possibility  of  failure,  provided  the  like 
ccrtiditions  be  observed.  On  any  other  sup- 
position all  his  eflbrts  would  be  made  at 
random,  and  new  discoveries  could  not  be 
classified,  because  no  one  could  tell  to  what 
department  of  science  they  belonged.  This 
constancy,  however,  is  corroborated  afresh 
by  each  new  induction,  no  matter  where  it  be 
made.  For  even  those  physical  phenomena 
which  up  to  our  own  day  were  considered 
so  entirely  accidental  that  their  fickleness 
passed  into  a  proverb,  have,  when  better 
understood,  been  found  to  be  equally  cer- 
tain with  the  rest.  Hence,  the  expression, 
"  As  uncertain  as  the  wind,"  can  no  longer 
be  used,  because  the  course  of  the  wind  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  are  now  pre- 
dicted with  nearly  the  same  accuracy  that 
other  physical  phenomena  are  anticipated. 

l^hesame  fact  may  be  seen  amid  the  varying 
and  seemingly  contradictory  modes  of  mental 
action.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  look  at 
a  multitude  of  the  conflicting  metaphysicid 
systems,  instead  of  presenting  the  clearness 
and  constancy  of  truth,  they  ''  come  like 
shadows,  and  so  depart."    Many  proUems 
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which  are  as  old  as  speculative  thought,  and 
whose  solutions  have  often  been  claimed  by 
self-appointed  leaders,  are  still  unsolved ; 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
mental  processes  are  not  yet  explained  so 
clearly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  But  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  facts  are  not 
sought  first,  and  the  law  educed  by  a  patient 
and  unbiassed  classification ;  but  the  theory 
is  predetermined,  and  then  the  facts  dis- 
torted to  fit  it.  Tet,  despite  this  confusion 
of  systems,  there  are  certain  leading  prin- 
ciples running  through  all ;  and  speculative 
thinkers,  like  scientists,  however  unreason- 
able in  other  respects,  have  never  been 
absurd  enough  to  charge  their  own  mistakes 
and  incomplete  deductions  upon  the  unerring 
Truth  after  which  they  were  searching.  Still 
the  establishment  of  law,  the  oflFer  of  rewards 
and  threat  of  punishment,  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  constancy  of  mental 
action  under  given  circumstances.  All 
theories  of  morals,  all  systems  of  art  and 
criteria  of  beauty,  the  canons  of  criticism 
and  science  of  persuasion,  must  rest  upon 
such  assumption.  If  the  mind  of  man  acted 
without  any  uniformity  there  could  be  no 
l(^cal  or  mathematical  formula.  Nay 
more,  words  would  convey  difierent  signi- 
fications to  each  man;  and  any  common 
sign  of  communication  could  not  be  found. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  depends  upon 
this  certitude  of  mental  action.  Otherwise 
there  could  be  no  acquisition  of  theoretical 
knowledge  in  the  aggregate  of  mankind, 
nor  experience  in  the  individual.  Though 
natural  phenomena  were  invariable,  and  the 
actions  of  moral  agents  the  same  under  given 
conditions,  yet,  if  the  modes  by  which  each 
man  viewed  them  were  diverse,  there  could 
be  no  matured  experience.  The  individual 
would  know  no  more  in  ripe  age  than  the 
child  when  it  first  opened  its  eyes  upon  the 
world  Hence,  he  would  have  no  legacy  of 
collected  and  verified  information  to  be- 
queath to  bis  successor;  and  each  age  of 


the  world  must  remain  equally  ignorant, 
because  the  sport  of  intellectual  uncertainty. 
But  because  mental  phenomena,  under  fixed 
conditions,  are  invariably  sure,  the  historian 
gives  us  results  which  have  been  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  review  of  human  conduct  in 
the  past,  and  these  serve  as  a  lamp  to  guide 
us  in  the  future.  Euclid's  geometry  has 
remained  for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
as  the  basis  for  mechanical  mathematics ; 
and  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  still  supplies 
the  mode  in  which  men  must  reason,  if  they 
do  so  correctly.  Sophocles  forces  our  tears 
at  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  ;  Aristo- 
phanes provokes  our  laughter  at  the  absurdi- 
ties of  mankind,  by  appealing  to  precisely  the 
same  feelings  and  presenting  the  same  motives 
that  Shakespeare  and  Rabelais  did  in  their 
day.  While  individual  phenomena  of  mind 
may  be  unaccountable,  and  the  actions  of 
men  occasionally  abnormal,  still  there  is 
constancy  within  limitations.  Nature  must 
have  room  for  play  in  her  operations,  else 
they  cease.  So  metaphysical  phenomena, 
while  subject  to  law,  must  have  freedom  of 
action,  even  more  because  a  new  factor,  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  will,  is  neces- 
sary to  its  production.  Even  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  in  its  relations  to  human  con- 
duct, is  subject  to  a  higher  law  of  certainty, 
by  which  any  event,  however  variable  in  its 
production,  has  its  inconstancy  confined 
within  fixed  bounds,  and,  therefore,  can  be 
predicted  with  perfect  confidence.  Life, 
when  considered  in  the  individual,  is  subject 
to  so  many  fortuitous  circumstances  that  no 
person  can  have  the  assurance  of  an  hour's 
existence,  yet  in  the  aggregate  of  a  large 
multitude  can  be  predicted  with  mathema- 
tical precision.  Perhaps  there  is  no  business 
which,  if  carried  out  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  integrity,  is  more  sure  to  enrich  than  life 
assurance  ;  yet  the  duration  of  life  depends 
on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  contingen- 
cies, which  mostly  arise  firom  each  man's  own 
course  of  action  in  conforming  to,  or  dis- 
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agreeing  wili,    tLe    laws  of   health.     His  j  than  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
action  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  his  1  his  head,  he  persisted  in  opposition  to  the 


own  voluntary  choice.    And  this  choice  is 
swayed  by  so  many  motives,  apparent,  it 
may  be,  but  often  hidden  even  from  himself, 
that    nothing  but    infinite    wisdom    could  j 
determine  the  special  result  of  each  act.  | 
Yet  they  are  all  amenable  to  a  governing  j 
principle  which  can  be  discovered.      And 
such  is  the  case  with  all  intellectual  and 
moral  actions.   Were  it  not  so,  we  repeat,  pro- 
gress would  be  impossible,  and  men  become 
more  helpless  than  the  brute.    For  the  latter 
is  taught  by  instinct,  and  so  contains  within 
itself  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  fulfil  its  destiny — ^blindly,  it  is  true,  to 
itself,  but  still  certainly.     Men,   however, 
having  no  guide  but  reason,  and  this  having 
no  fixed  data  from  which  to  draw  inferences, 
each  would  be  made  subject  to  every  chance, 
and  perish  becaiise  he  could  never  accumu- 
late knowledge. 

This  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is 
evidently  complete  in  all  His  works  save  in 
human  volition.  Here,  however,  is  an  ele- 
ment of  disorder,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  save  on  the  principle  that  man  can  act 
in  opposition  to  his  Maker's  commandment. 
This  freedom  is  a  primary  truth,  incapable 
of  explanation,  yet  necessary  to  be  assumed 
unless  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  be  obliterated.  The  presence  of  sin 
in  a  world  created  and  governed  by  a  holy 
God  is  also  unaccountable,  but  yet  testified 
to  by  consciousness,  our  highest  appeal.  In- 
deed, this  truth,  and  the  assurance  that  our 
guilt  arises  from  our  own  wrong-doing,  is 
certified  to  as  emphatically  by  the  individual 
consciousness  as  by  direct  revelation.  It 
introduces  a  new  element  in  the  calculation 
of  human  motive,  but  no  uncertainty  in  the 
result.  For  while  this  manifests  lack  of 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  the  discord  is 
confined  within  determinate  limits.  Pharaoh 
acted  as  freely,  as  wickedly,  when,  deaf  to  oft- 
repeated  warnings,  and  while  he  saw  more 


command  of  God.     Still  for  this  very  cause 
was  he  raised  up,  that  he  might  exhibit  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Divine  government 
in  the  punishment  of   wicked  men.     The 
obdurate  Jews  acted  freely  in  putting  to 
death  a  Man  declared  to  be  innocent  after 
the  most  searching  examination  which  stern 
Roman  law  could  enforce.     Yet  this  was 
effected    by  the  determinate  counsel   and 
foreknowledge  of  God.     The  hot  passions  of 
men  rage  in  fury  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
But  it  is  written  of  both :  Thus  far  shalt    - 
thou  go  and  no  farther.     Both  in  the  moral 
and  physical  world,  the  influences  act  either 
separately  or  in  combination  to  produce  the 
determinate  result.    The  heathen  poet  saw 
this  when  he  said :  "  The  counsel  of  Jove 
was  fulfilled  all  the  time."  *    God  commis- 
sions His  prophet  to  declare  :  "  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  t 
Hence,  each  particle  of  matter,  each  natural 
force,  each  voluntary  action,  is  subjected  to 
this  all-controlling  principle,  and  is  perfectly 
obedient  to  its  mission.     Were  it  not  so, 
ever)rthing  would  fall  into  confusion.     For 
if  one  portion  of  this  world  could  act  con- 
trary to  its  duty,  then  each  other  part,  being 
connected  with  it,  must  be  influenced  by  its 
error.    A  mistake  of  a  single  figure  in  the 
largest  calculation  vitiates  all  the  process 
subsequent  to  its  occurrence.    The  smallest 
wheel  in  a  complicated  machinery  can  mar 
the  action  of  the  whole.     Hence,  failure  in 
the  least  of  Nature's  processes  leads  to  failure 
in  all.     But  since  every  part  alike  is  im- 
pressed with  this  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  accomplishes  the  end  for  which  it 
was  created,  the  whole  moves  on  from  age  to 
age  in  perfect  harmony.     No  confusion  mars 
the  perfect  movement ;  no  flaw  in  the  me- 
chanism causes  a  stop ;  but  the  imi verse  marks 
out  its  unending  years  on  the  dial  of  time. 

*  niad,  L,  5.    A<of  5'  IrikiUro  /SovXi 
t  Is.  xlv.  10. 
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III.  This  truth  is  capable  of  demonstration 
in  exact  proportion  as  we  come  into  harmony 
with  it  and  it  falls  within  our  range  of 
possible  vision.  Much  is  said  about  the 
clearness  of  proof  which  some  of  the  sciences 
aflFord.  Their  methods  of  demonstration  are 
lauded  as  though  they  cannot  lead  astray  ; 
and  are  themselves  attractive  since  they  give 
the  student  a  tangible  reward  for  his  labour. 
The  mathematical  sciences,  as  they  deal  with 
abstract  number  and  discrete  quantity,  are 
supposed  to  yield  a  sort  of  proof  unique  in 
kind,  and  possessed  of  a  certainty  which  be- 
longs to  no  others  to  the  same  degree. 

Next  to  these,  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  matter  directly,  which  can  therefore  be 
subjected  to  sensible  tests,  offer  almost  or 
quite  equal  certainty.  Their  certitude  is 
often  contrasted  with  the  working  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  especially  with 
those  which  employ  metaphysical  or  moral 
reasoning.  The  one  kind  is  claimed  to  offer 
infallible  demonstration  ;  the  other  probable, 
or,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  about 
which  it  is  conversant,  moral  proof.  And 
this  is  said  to  range  all  the  way  from  possi- 
bility to  moral  certainty. 

What  this  may  mean,  it  is  the  business  of 
those  who  use  the  terms  to  explain.  One 
thing,  however,  is  beyond  question,  that  the 
certitude  in  the  one  case  or  the  doubtfulness 
in  the  other  does  not  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  objects  investigated,  but  from  the 
methods  of  inquiry  or  the  persons  who  insti- 
tute them.*  For  when  we  examine  closely 
we  see  that  the  accuracy  of  results  in 
geometry,  for  example,  arises  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  terms  used  and  the  data  agreed 
upon.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  why  a  definition  should  not  be  as 
clear  touching  one  department  of  knowledge 

•AriatoL  Met  998,  Bekk.  Ovx  ii  ro7s  v^ayiiMcif, 
«XX*  f»  if/AW  TO  atrilf  lam  ahri^s,  fiaiFtf  yxp  xat 
T«  t5>  wurtfi^tn  ofjifAara  ir^os  to  (fiyyos  iy(jn  to 
fud'  n/jUfctf,  cvrv  uai  nrks  iiymrifas  >)/v^i)f  o  fovs 
9fK  rot  ry  ^ftfonrarst  ireiftMf* 


as  another.  For  unless  Truth  lies  at  the  basis 
of  each  of  them,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
responses  given  to  such  as  investigate  them 
should  be  worthy  of  acceptation.  For,  how- 
ever clear  the  method  and  cogent  the  appli- 
cation, the  answer  can  be  no  more  true  than 
the  subject  which  furnishes  it ;  as  the  stream 
can  never  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 
Each  science,  then,  rests  ultimately  on  the 
Divine  will  as  manifested  in  the  nature  of 
its  subject  matter. 

In  those  cases  where  infallible  responses 
have  been  given,  if  any  there  be,  the  reason 
is  that  the  conditions  under  which  nature 
submits  herself  to  be  questioned  have  been 
complied  with  implicitly.  For  God  speaks 
distinctly,  in  His  works  and  in  His  word,  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  ask  aright.  "  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you,"  is  written  over  every  door 
of  knowledge  fit  for  the  use  of  men.  But  in 
no  other  way  can  an  answer  be  expected. 
Had  Pythagoras  entertained  some  conceit  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  square  of  the 
longest  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  he 
would  never  have  completed  the  demonstra- 
tion. But  by  using  adequate  terms  always 
in  the  same  sense,  and  divesting  them  of  all 
irrelevant  meaning,  he  arrived  after  the 
result  which  was  true  to  nature.  Had  he 
pursued  any  other  course,  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  though  not  attained  by  him, 
would  still  have  existed  in  nature  all  the 
same,  awaiting  some  discoverer  who  would 
seek  according  to  the  conditions  of  geometry. 
The  whole  body  of  scientific  truth,  as  now 
known,  and  all  that  lies  in  the  fertile  womb 
of  the  future,  existed  in  esse  in  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  only  awaited  compliance 
with  the  proper  laws  of  investigation  suited 
to  each  case,  to  be  in  posse  for  the  good  of 
the  world.  Those  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
have  often  had  an  inward  assurance  that 
they  had  arrived  near  where  their  prize  lay 
concealed,  yet  failed  to  reach  it     This  fact 
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is  seen  in  any  of  those  sciences  which  are 
thought  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  proof. 
In  the  application  of  geometry  to  the 
measurement  of  angles,  heights,  or  distances, 
the  approach  to  perfect  accuracy  is  indicated 
precisely  by  the  degree  of  compliance  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  nature. 

A  near  approximation  is  obtained,  so  that 
we  may  confidently  say  the  sum  is  greater 
than  A  and  less  than  B.  Mount  Everest  is 
more  than  28,000  and  less  than  30,000  feet 
high.  Is  there  any  uncertainty  about  its 
height  in  reality  ?  No  sane  man  can  think 
this ;  and  when  by  instruments  of  greater 
accuracy,  and  through  the  use  of  methods 
more  precise,  the  altitude  is  established  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  is  still  not  absolutely 
correct.  This  process  is  like  the  asymptotes, 
where  there  is  a  perpetual  approach  of  the 
two  lines  without  ever  meeting.  Still  it  is 
all  the  time  plain  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  not  changed  by  our  ignorance  or  know- 
ledge. Take  an  example  more  nearly  con- 
cerning practical  life.  Let  it  be  proposed 
to  establish  the  latitude  or  longtitude  of  a 
given  place.  It  is  determined  approximately, 
so  that  geodesy  can  fix  upon  one  point  in  a 
certain  locality,  and  another  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  and  assert,  with  full 
assurance,  that  the  desired  meridian  is  be- 
tween them,  without  being  able,  however,  to 
say  precisely  where.  By  a  better  compass, 
and  more  accurate  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tions, the  point  may  possibly  be  found,  and 
the  absolute  meridian  is  fixed.  So,  in  the 
early  survey  of  a  territory,  the  lines  may 
not,  either  through  haste  in  the  survey,  or 
employment  of  unskilful  men,  be  correctly 
laid  off,  and  prove  fruitful  sources  of  dispute 
between  contiguous  owners.  A  strip  of  land 
may  be  in  litigation,  while  each  proprietor 
willingly  admits  that  his  neighbour  right- 
fully possesses  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
considered  his  estate.  The  boundary  is 
somewhere  between  the  two  lines  claimed 
by  the  respective  parties.    The  point  is  to 


determine  where,  so  that  the  true  amount 
of  land  may  be  adjudged  to  each.  In  all 
these  cases  the  matter  in  dispute  is  not 
uncertain  in  itself,  and  is  made  plain  pro- 
vided the  proper  appliances  be  employed  for 
determining  the  facts. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  examples 
taken  from  concrete  mathematics,  and  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  result  arises  from  the 
elements  of  imperfection  introduced  by  in- 
struments or  their  manual  application.  But 
the  like  failures  to  obtain  absolute  accuracy 
is  shown  when  the  calculations  are  made 
from  numerical  data.  For  in  the  integral 
calculus  there  are  multitudes  of  cases  where 
more  than  one  answer  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  problem.  Many  equa- 
tions again  are  interminate ;  and  there  is  as 
much  room  for  ingenuity  in  fencing  with  the 
cabalistic  signs  of  quaternions  as  there  was 
with  Barbara,  Celarent,  etc.,  of  the  school- 
men. Besides,  pure  mathematics,  like  every 
subject  of  investigation  whose  terms  are,  ex 
necessitate,  postulates,  must,  as  an  indepen- 
dent science  without  applications,  be  a  nullity. 
For,  if  you  dissever  numbers  from  objects,  you 
divest  them  of  their  significance,  and  they 
become  purely  arbitrary  signs.  They  can  be 
made  to  signify  anything  at  the  caprice  of 
him  who  employs  them;  and  consequently 
they  carry  with  them  no  more  certitude  than 
words  dissociated  from  ideas.  For  a  term, 
whether  it  be  angle,  number  or  logical  postu- 
late, becomes  variable  when  applied  to  any 
concrete  quantity,  and  ceases  to  be  a  factor 
in  demonstrative  reasoning,  in  the  strict 
application  of  that  term.  While  in  the 
region  of  pure  abstractions,  the  results  de- 
duced fipom  them  may  be  ever  so  true,  they 
are  meaningless  to  us,  and  therefore  of  no 
practical  value. 

The  claim  that  moral  truths  can  be  estab- 
lished with  undoubted  certitude  by  a  process 
of  demonstration,  even  as  the  facts  of  mate- 
rial science,  has  been  scouted  as  chimerical. 
The  few  who  have  attempted  the  purely 
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scientific  method  in  metaphysics  or  morals  I 
have  been  derided  as  on  a  par  with  those  ' 
who  sought  the  philosopher's  stone — mere 
visionaries,  who  pursued  an  ignis  fatuus.  I 
The  comparative  ease  of  demonstration  in 
physics,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reasoning 
in  morals,  being  assumed,  have  given  spe-  | 
ciousness  to  the  notion  that  the  difference  ' 
between  the  processes  in  these  two  subjects 
results  either  from  a  necessary  diversity  in 
the  methods  employed,  or  the  facts  lying  at 
the  basis  of  the  inquiries.   Let  it  be  granted, 
however,  that  there  is  truth  in  spiritual 
things,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  mind 
range  themselves  under   laws ;    then,    as- 
suredly, if  the  proper  methods  of  investiga- 
tion be  adopted  and  pursued  with  sufficient 
patience,  vigour,  and  energy,  these  laws  may 
be — nay,  must  6^— disclosed  with  as  much 
certainty  as  those  concerning  any  other  class 
of  subjects.     Let  the  true  issue  be  kept 
clearly  in  view.    If  it  be  asserted  that  there 
is  no  Truth,  or  that  it  is  unknown  to  us,  as 
Democritus  held,*  then   there  can  be  no 
controversy.     For  what  does  not  exist  or  is 
not  knowable,  of  course  cannot  be  discovered. 
But  if  it  exists,  then,  wherever  it  leaves 
vestiges  of  its  presence,  there  it  can  be  traced 
while  these  are  kept  in  vietr.    And  if,  as 
Goethe  8ays,t  "  there  be  in  man  a  desire  for 
Truth,  and  aptitude  for  discerning  it  when 
found,"  then  a  pursuit  which  looks  stead- 
fiastly  upon  its  vestiges  without  being  turned 
aside  by  individual  bias,  must  end  in  its 
discovery.    For  whether  the  Truth  be  called 
by  this  or  that  name  is  immaterial,  provided 
the  mind  has  an  appetency  for  it.    In  con- 
sidering the  dual  nature  of  man,  if  we  assume, 
as  is  rational,  that  provision  is  made  for 
both  parts  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  we 
must  admit  that  moral  truth  fills  a  larger 
sphere  in  his  requirements  than  physical. 

•  As  quoted  by  Arifitotle,  Met.  1009,  Bekk,  irot 

f  Waiirheitaliebe  zeigt  sidi  d&rin,  dass  man  Uberall 
dfli  Gute  za  finden  und  zu  schatzen  weiss. 


For  the  chief  difference  which  discloses  itself 
at  first  sight  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  is  that  the  former  have  spiritual 
powers  in  predominance,  while  the  latter  are 
nearly  all  corporeal.     If  pabulum  be  fur- 
nished according  to  the  need  of  each  part  of 
man,  the  sum  of  spiritual  truth  must  greatly 
exceed  physical.    Why,  then,  should  it  not 
be  as  easily  attainable  ?    The  reason  is,  that 
men's  minds  are  darkened  by  error,  their 
opinions    coloured    by  prejudice ;    and    so 
choose  falsehood  because  it  is  in  harmony 
with  their  nature.     In  pure  science    the 
result  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
The  powers  of  numbers  take  no  hold  upon 
the  passions  of  men.     It  matters  nothing  to 
our  inclinations  whether  two  angles  be  equal 
to  each  other  or  not.     The  composition  of 
water  appealed  to  no  man's  predilections  so 
as  to  sway  his   judgment  in  the  analysis. 
Hence  there  is  no  trouble  from  this  source 
in  defining  terms  and  fixing  a  nomenclature 
of  science  which  shall  be  invariable.    And 
when  this  is  done,  the  reasoning  process  will 
bring  the  conclusion  with  equal  precision 
everywhere.    But  the  diversity  lies  in  set- 
tling upon  the  data  employed.     These  pass 
out  of  the  sphere  of  indifference  where  pure 
abstractions  remain,  and  come  under  the 
influence  of  our  feelings,  our  prejudices,  or 
our  desires.    Each  man,  then,  defining  an 
idea  according  to  his  subjective  condition, 
even  when  he  hears  the  same  word  that 
another  does,  may  not  think  of  precisely  the 
same  thing.     So  the  quantities  employed  in 
the  metaphysical  calculation  being  different, 
the  answers  must  be  diverse.     Yet  in  each 
case  there  is  an  approximation  to  agreement, 
else  men  could  not  understand  each  other. 
If  vocal  sounds  and  written  characters  had 
not  something  more  than  casual  agreement, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  communica- 
tion between  man  and  man.    Babel  would 
be  enacted  all  the  time.    Language  grows 
out  of  the  roots  of  mutual  understanding 
by  symbols,  and  is  the  concrete  expression 
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of  identity  in  thought.  Its  laws  ate  as  cer- 
tain as  those  of  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  body.  The  fragmentary  roots  of  lan- 
guages, whose  peoples  have  long  since  been 
buried  with  them,  when  accidently  exhumed 
by  the  comparative  grammarian,  enable  him 
to  reconstruct  the  framework  of  the  ancient 
speech ;  even  as  the  single  bone  in  Cuvier's 
hands  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  build 
again  the  skeleton  of  the  animal  which  had 
perished  from  the  earth. 

This  partial  agreement  in  the  use  of  words 
shows  that  there  is  identity  at  the  bottom 
after  which  all  are  striving ;  and  tlie  approxi- 
mation will  be  proportionate  in  every  case  to 
the  clearness  of  each  man's  idea  and  his 
freedom  from  prejudice.  Given  two  shades 
of  meaning,  one  of  wliich  conveys  less  than 
the  reality,  and  the  other  more ;  then  the 
truth  must  be  somewhere  between  them,  as 
surely  as  the  proper  line  is  between  the  dis- 
puted boundaries  of  two  proprietors,  or  the 
different  determinations  of  the  meridian  in 
geodesy.  If  the  mind  could  be  cleared 
sufficiently  from  individual  bias  to  give  each 
term  its  exact  meaning,  every  mau  who  is 
equally  free  from  prejudice  would  accept 
this  term  as  an  adequate  expression  of  an 
idea  understood  between  them.  If,  next,  a 
vocabulary  were  invented  for  each  special 
department  of  reasoning  with  fixed  mean- 
ings»  like  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  or 
botany,  the  logical  process  employing  these 
terms  must  deduce  as  trustworthy  responses 
as  geometry.  While  demonstration  in  mental 
phenomena  is  more  difficult  to  most  persons 
than  in  material,  yet  this  arises,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  from  the  inherent  obstacles  of  the 
subject,  but  from  those  thrown  around  it  by 
our  methods.  Besides,  when  we  look  at  the 
subject  with  candour,  we  see  that  there  are 
many  trutlis  in  mental  and  moral  action 
quite  as  well  established  as  any  facts  in 
physics.  Certain  acts  are  pronounced  good 
or  bad,  according  to  some  inherent  quality, 
by  every  person  possessing  a  given  amount 


of  moral  training,  with  as  much  confidence 
as  the  mind  passes  judgment  on  any  facts  in 
nature.  That  it  is  wicked  to  remove  land- 
marks ;  that  it  is  inhuman  to  oppress  the 
orphan,  to  rob  the  widow,  to  withhold  the 
wages  of  the  hireling,  were  facts  as  clear  to 
the  mind  of  Job  as  that  the  Pleiades  always 
rose  in  their  season,  or  that  silver  ore  was 
found  in  its  proper  veins.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  sinful  to  lie  and  steal ;  for 
parents  to  abandon  their  infant  children ; 
to  injure  the  helpless  or  abuse  those  who 
have  not  provoked  us.  If  we  look  about  us 
we  will  discover  an  immense  stock  of  moral 
truths  attested  by  everybody  of  given  intel- 
ligence and  culture,  and  which  are  no  more 
likely  to  be  disputed  than  the  postulates  of 
science.  Conventional  regulations  may  de- 
clare certain  acts  to  be  right  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps  which  are  held  wrong  on 
this  side ;  but  such  enactments  do  not  affect 
our  consciousness  of  immutable  morality ; 
and,  of  course,  do  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  acts  themselves.  Besides,  the  first  truths 
in  one  department  of  knowledge  rest  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  as  those  of  another. 
They  are  self-evident  facts  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to  that 
mind  which  is  capable  of  taking  in  their  full 
meaning.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  many, 
perhaps  all,  these  fundamental  truths  in 
morals  have  been  disputed  in  some  age  or 
nation,  and  that  there  is  no  agreement  now 
among  men  as  to  the  exact  number  of  these 
which  are  to  be  accepted.  For  the  same 
objection  could  be  as  legitimately  urged 
against  the  first  truths  in  phjrsics,  provided 
the  words  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  in 
both  departments  of  speculation.  For  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  first  truths  depend 
for  their  reception  on  a  given  amount  of 
intelligence.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  terms  employed,  he 
accepts  as  true,  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  any  one  of  its  parts  ; 
that  two  things  which  are  equal  to  one  and 
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the  same  third  are  equal  to  each  other ;  or 
that  two  plus  two  are  four.  But  there  was 
a  .time  in  the  history  of  many  nations,  just 
as  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  when  these 
facts  could  not  be  considered  first  truths  or 
necessary  conditions  of  thought,  because 
they  were  not  comprehended.  The  decimal 
notation  clearly  points  to  a  period  when  no 
person  using  it  could  reckon  beyond  the 
number  of  his  fingers.  For  him  all  the 
superstructure  of  concrete  arithmetic  had 
no  meaning ;  while  the  abstract  number, 
in  it«  most  elementary  conceptions,  never 
entered  into  liis  thoughts.  Not  one  of  the 
axioms  of  geometry  could  be  accepted 
by  him  as  a  primary  truth,  for  his  mind 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  its  com- 
prehension, and  nothing  can  be  accepted 
as  such  unless  it  present  itself  under  the 
two  conditions  —  full  understanding,  and 
the  immediately  consequent  assurance  of 
its  verity.  When  the  moral  perceptions 
are  blunted  by  continuance  in  sin,  or 
where  they  have  never  been  educated 
up  to  any  standard  of  intelligent  virtue, 
its  most  rudimentary  notions  might  be 
denied  or  questioned.  And  this  might  be 
done  by  persons  of  the  highest  intellectual 
culture,  as  in  the  case  of  Rousseau,  Machia- 
velli,  and  the  most  refined  voluptuaries 
among  the  later  Romans,  or  such  as  are  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  The 
conscience  which  is  dead  cannot  perceive 
first  truths  in  morals  ;  the  intellect  utterly 
uncultivated  fails  to  discern,  and  therefore 
may  deny  as  well  as  affirm,  the  axioms  of 
science  indifierently.  No  legitimate  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  a  radical  diflference  between 
the  clearness  of  scientific  and  moral  truth 
can,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
their  respective  first  truths,  or  the  treatment 
they  have  received  among  men. 

There  is  no  subject  in  speculation  about 
which  we  hear  more  loose  talk  than  this  of 
first  truths.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  an  in- 
falliUe  criterion   for   their  determination^ 


because  they  differ  in  number  according  to 
the  natural  capacity  or  special  culture  of  the 
individual.     Euclid's  Geometry  contains  no 
truth,  first  or  of  any  order,  to  the  majority 
of  mankind.     But  when  this  book,  after 
being  carefully  withheld  for  a  long  time  by 
Paschal's  fether,  accidentally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  wonderful  twelve-year-old  boy, 
the  young  genius  turned  over  page  after 
page,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  the 
remark,  "  All  this  is  plain  ! "    So  to  Mrs. 
Somerville,  whose  friends  wished  to  preserve 
her  girlhood  unharmed  by  such  dangerous 
things  as  Algebra,  when  the  forbidden  work 
was  obtained    by  stealth,  it  was  all  first 
truths,  because  it  found    a  capacity  just 
suited  to  its  acceptance.     It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  first  truths  depend  on  culture  ;  as 
we  may  see  illustrated  continually  in  young 
children,  or  persons  at  any  age,  who  are 
mastering  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
As  they  rise  to  a  higher  level,  new  facts 
present  themselves  under  such  conditions 
that    they    are    at    once    understood   and 
accepted.    The  mind  then  appropriates  them 
as  ideas  so  clear  that  they  need  no  proof ; 
nay,  rather  their  proof  is  involved  in  the 
general  growth  of  the  mind,  for  they  are  as 
evident  and  as  true  to  it  as  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  actions.     This  is  the  method  of 
advancement  in  culture ;   and  first  truths 
multiply  in  exact  proportion  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  the  strength  which 
experience  gives  it  through  the  sloughing 
off  of  old  errors.     Like  the  change  of  night 
into  day  in  the  material  world.    At  first  all 
is  darkness,  and  nothing  is  seen.     There  is 
no  knowledge  ;   because    while    there  are 
objects  innumerable  close  by,  and  the  sense 
of  sight  is  present  and  vigorous,  there  is  no 
medium  through  which  they  can  be  discerned. 
The  benighted  traveller  is  lost,  and  gropes 
around  in  vain  to  find  where  he  is.     He  may 
feel  something  touching  him  ;  but  even  this 
he  cannot  recognise.    Yet,  as  the  few  faint 
I  rays  of  light  reveal  the  outlines,  he  sees  the 
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distorted  shapes,  but  cannot  comprehend 
anjrthing  around  him.  Gradually,  however, 
the  eye  of  day  opens,  and  his  intelligence 
expands  with  the  increasing  light.  He  de- 
termines the  larger  objects  with  accuracy, 
and  traces  the  more  minute.  And  when  the 
fall  flood  of  light  is  spread  by  the  risen  sun, 
all  is  so  clear  that  he  takes  in  at  a  glance 
the  entire  panorama  which  was  around  him 
before,  but  of  which  he  had  no  conception. 
This  capacity  for  first  truths  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  department  of  knowledge,  and  is 
everywhere  amenable  to  precisely  the  same 
laws  of  growth.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  growth  will  be  in  the 
department  in  which  the  knowledge  is  gained. 
Hence  the  culture  of  pure  intellect  will  not 
necessarily  enable  the  moral  sense  to  gain 
new  truths  ;  neither  will  the  development  of 
this  attribute  ensure  mastery  by  the  reason- 
ing power.  These  may,  and  often  do,  act 
and  react  on  each  other ;  but  they  may  also 
be  cultivated  in  isolation,  or  at  one  another's 
expense.  But  in  precisely  the  degree  that 
they  are  respectively  cultured  will  be  their 
capacity  in  their  several  spheres  to  receive 
new  truths,  and  these  in  time  become  primary 
and  fundamental  to  further  growth.  It  may 
be  asked.  What,  then,  constitutes  a  first 
truth,  and  wherein  does  this  di£fer  from 
other  information  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  mind  ?  As  soon  as  an  idea  becomes  so 
clear  that  it  is  spontaneously  accepted,  and 
requires  no  explanation  or  proof — nay,  rather, 
is  obscured  thereby — it  is  a  first  truth  to 
that  order  of  capacity  and  culture  which  so 
receives  it.  And  those  conceptions  which 
so  commend  themselves  to  the  universal 
acceptation  of  cultured  people,  are,  by  com- 
mon consent,  classified  by  themselves.  But 
it  is  evident  that  their  subjective  nature,  as 
well  as  their  number,  is  regulated  by  a  sliding 
scale.  For  if  the  power  of  the  mind  were 
greatly  enlarged,  not  only  would  their 
number  be  increased,  but  their  clearness 
also.     And    even   the  most   fandamental 


and  primary  of  them  all,  while  incapable 
of  explanation  in  terms,  may  still  be 
elucidated  by  concrete  examples.  And 
herein  was  the  power  of  Jesus  Clirist  as  a 
teacher  pre-eminent  above  all  others,  by 
raising  from  the  dead  and  rehabilitating  the 
ideas  of  virtue,  which  before  were  thoroughly 
comprehended  and  possessed  by  all,  but  had 
lost  their  vital  power.  This  He  did  con- 
stantly, illustrating  abstract  truth  by  para- 
bles, and  actualising  it  in  His  life. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  there  must  be 
a  radical  difference  in  the  nature  of  proof 
which  the  moral  and  physical  sciences 
furnish,  because  of  the  opposite  fortunes 
which  they  exhibit.  It  is  said  that  not  only 
the  first  principles  of  scientific  truth  are  un- 
questioned, but  that  a  grand  system  of 
matured  results  has  for  ages  defied  doubt ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  questions  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  are  still 
open  and  subject  to  frequent  controversy. 
It  is  astonishing  to  hear  it  maintained  that 
the  first  principles  of  science  are  so  well 
settled  and  clear  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  them,  when  this  assertion  is  in 
the  face  of  undoubted  history.  For  ex- 
ample: The  constituents  of  many  metals 
which  have  been  long  known  are  each  sui 
generis,  and  have  the  same  structure,  hard- 
ness, weight,  and  other  properties.  They 
can  be  mixed,  separated,  changed  in  form, 
but  the  identity  of  each  ultimate  particle 
remains  the  same  in  all  these  mutations. 
It  was  conceded  that  no  one  of  these  sub- 
stances could  be  made  without  uniting  their 
constituent  parts  in  their  due  proportions. 
Yet,  in  defiance  of  all  established  laws  of 
chemistry,  the  foremost  scientific  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  almost  to  our  own  time, 
wearied  themselves  in  the  fruitless  search 
after  some  substance,  which,  by  its  mere 
touch,  would  transmute  the  base  metals  into 
gold.  So  again :  No  physical  truth  seems  more 
obvious  than  that  no  p«wer  can  be  gene- 
rated by  the  multiplication  of  machinery. 
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and  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 
But  the  world  still  abounds  in  visionaries, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  to  the  attempt  to  invent  per- 
petual motion.  It  is  further  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  that,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit, 
or  that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  But,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
admitting  a  Creator,  such  as  common  sense, 
as  well  as  Revelation,  declares  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  existence  of  a  world, 
Uiis  axiom  is  quietly  ignored  or  sneered  at 
as  absurd.  Scientific  men  will  reason  with 
perfect  clearness  and  cogency,  proceeding 
upon  the  principle  of  causation  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  then,  because  they  cannot 
trace  it  any  fiirther  >rithout  admitting  a 
personal  Creator  as  an  indispensable  factor, 
will  stop  short  and  say  that  the  world 
created  itself;  that  the  law  of  developtoent 
first  enacted  and  next  executed  itself  True, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  method.  And 
equally  in  the  face  of  experience — an  ex- 
perience as  certain  and  satisfactory  as  de- 
monstration can  be — it  is  asserted  that  mind 
cannot  influence  the  action  of  matter,  or 
that  there  cannot  be  a  physical  effect  with- 
out a  physical  cause ;  that  my  will  does  not 
determine  whether  my  pen  write  this  word 
rather  than  that.  In  this  way,  to  carry  out 
a  favourite  theory,  the  plainest  and  most 
common  facts  of  consciousness  are  belied, 
and  sceptics  forsake  all  consistency  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  show  that  Kevelation  is  a 
myth. 

It  is  indisputable  that  men  can  attain 
scientific  Truth  in  no  other  way  than  by 
patting  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  pro- 
I  of  Nature.  Conformably  to  this  pro- 
those  modes  of  action  by  which  the 
natural  world  accomplishes  its  work  are  dis- 
corered  through  the  generalisation  of  a  great 
number  of  facts  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment They  are  called  laws,  because  they 
are,  to  the  extent  we  comprehend  physical 
I^ienomena,  the  methods  by  which  the  world 
c 


is  governed  according  to  the  notions  of  a 
Theist,  or  governs  itself  in  the  view  of  the 
naturalist.     But,  in  either  case,  these  laws 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  mode  by  which 
the  worid  is  controlled,  and  are  more  or  less 
adequate  expressions  for  this  government  in 
the  proportion  that  men,  by  submitting  their 
intellectual  powers  to  the  course  of  nature, 
come  into  harmony  with  its  motions.     So 
the  laws  of  thought,  whether  framed  in  logic 
or  pure  mathematics,  signify  no  more  than 
the  mastery  which  the  mind  gets  over  its 
own  processes,  by  submitting  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought  as  applied  to  itself,  or 
to  numbers  in  their  abstract  relations.    In 
moral  ideas  the  case  is  the  same.  Whence  arise 
the  notions  of  civil  law  or  of  the  government 
of  men  in  their  social  relations  ?    It  is  not, 
certainly,  a  matter  of  chance  or  indifference 
that  some  things  are  deemed  virtuous,  and» 
others  vicious;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
former  deserve  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, while  the  latter  call  for  repression.    If 
we  consider  law  as  the  expression  of  the 
moral  sense  touching  what  is  required  be- 
tween man  and  man,  we  can  discern  that  this 
arises  spontaneously  from   sympathy  with 
those  relations  which  the  Creator  established 
between  Himself  and  His  creatures.    Hence, 
that  greatest  of  all  discoveries,  the  discovery 
of  law,  is  nothing  else,  so  far  as  it  is  of 
human  origin,  than  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  man  s  ideas  to  the  will  of  God.    The 
growth  of  a  code  is  a  clear  illustration. 
At  first,  among  savage  tribes,  the  notions  of 
justice  are  crude  and  variable ;  so  change- 
able, indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
rudimentary  principles  can   be  considered 
fixed.    Force,  directed  by  individual  passion 
or  caprice,  is  so  powerful,  and  the  general 
conceptions  of  right  so  weak,  that  club  law 
usually  prevails.    Still,  at  this  stage  we  see 
that  even  the  names  of  right  and  wrong, 
force  and  law,  show  a  struggle  after  the 
realisation  of  a  more  perfect  system ;  and 
this  felt  want  in  time  triumphs  over  the 
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chaos,  and  reduces  It  to  order.  The  ideal  of 
right  and  justice  as  the  principles  by  which 
men  should  be  controlled,  seen  dimly  at  first, 
just  as  all  abstract  conceptions  must  be  by 
the  uncultivated,  become  clearer  during  the 
weary  struggle  between  right  and  might, 
until  at  last  the  Divine  will  expresses  itself 
in  a  code  claiming  to  provide  for  all  the 
relations  of  man  in  civil  society.  Nor  is 
this  code  inferior,  in  point  of  distinctness, 
to  any  system  of  scientific  truth  ever  dis- 
covered. The  Corpus  Furis  Civilis  may 
well  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  Aristotle's  Organon,  or  Newton's 
Principia.  For,  though  the  methods  of 
proof  be  different,  they  are  as  convincing  in 
the  one  class  of  ideas  as  the  other.  Demon- 
stration, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  most  rigidly 
exact  of  all  sciences,  may  produce  more 
than  one  answer  which  will  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  Yet,  if  the  terms 
be  constant,  but  one  answer  can  be  correct. 
Thus  the  processes  of  Nature  escape  our 
notice*  even  while  we  are  looking  on,  and 
mature  results  which  we  must  accept,  though 
unable  to  account  for  their  production. 
This  shows,  not  the  imperfection  of  the 
Truth  itself,  or  its  manifestations,  but  the 
infirmity  of  the  understanding  whose  powers 
are  hedged  in  by  boundaries  on  all  sides 
which  it  cannot  pass.  Hence,  th  e  distinction 
between  demonstrative  and  what  is  called 
moral  reasoning  has  no  foundation  in  reality, 
and  should  be  abandoned  as  futile.  For  all 
that  is  purely  demonstrative  consists  in 
postulating  terms,  which  are  either  first 
truths,  or  assumed  as  such,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  proof,  and,  by  reducing  them  to 
the  syllogistic  form,  compel  a  conclusion. 
But  this  is,  in  fact,  a  begging  of  the  question, 
as  has  often  been  said  of  Aristotle's  Dictum ; 
an  assertion  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  if 
considered  apart  from  the  matter  of  the 

*  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  Aph.  IV.  Reliqua  intos 
transegit;  Aph.  X.  Subtilitas  natorse  subtilitatem 
scxisus  et  intellectus  multis  partibas  superat 


argument.  For,  as  you  must  assume  a  first 
truth  for  a  major  premise,  and  then  compare 
the  extremes  with  this  in  order  to  discover 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  it, 
this  process  rests  in  its  last  analysis  upon  a 
petliio  principii.  The  whole  reasoning  starts 
out  from  a  truth  assumed  but  not  capable 
of  proof — assumed  because  believed,  not 
believed  because  proved.  For  if  it  were 
capable  of  further  proof,  logic  forbids  its 
assumption  until  its  claims  to  credibility  be 
established.  This  dealing  with  assump- 
tions, however,  eflFects  no  progress;  for 
it  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  every  pro- 
cess must  be  which  employs  only  pure 
abstractions.  This  was  the  field  cultivated 
so  assiduously  by  the  logicians  of  the  middle 
ages,  yet  nothing  grew  there  but  bristling 
subtleties  and  endless  war  of  words.  But  in 
the  so-called  probable  reasoning,  which  is  the 
only  kind  that  can  have  any  relation  to  us, 
if  we  take  the  labour  sufiicient  to  possess  our- 
selves of  the  facts,  and  have  culture  enough 
to  comprehend  them  in  their  special  applica- 
tion, we  accept  the  response  they  give  with 
as  implicit  faith  as  the  mind  has  in  its  own 
processes.  If  uncertainty  linger  an3rwhere, 
it  is  because  some  of  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  still  hidden  or  not  compre- 
hended. But  by  increasing  information — 
that  is,  by  bringing  ourselves  more  into 
harmony  with  the  subject — we  narrow  down 
what  to  us  is  uncertain,  satisfied  all  the 
time  that  we  are  near  the  Truth,  and  believe 
it  as  strongly  as  though  already  in  possession. 
Belief  bridges  over  the  chasm  which  separates 
us  from  absolute  knowledge,*  and  does  this 
equally  for  the  Christian  and  the  naturalist, 
by  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  who  formed  the  relations 
•  Montaigne,  Essais;  Livre,  II,  Chap.  XII.  La 
participation  qne  nous  avons  &  la  cognoissance  de  la 
Verity,  quelle  qu*eUe  8oit,  ce  n'est  point  par  nos 
propres  forces  que  nous  Tavons  acquise ;  Dieu  nous  a 
assez  apprins  cela  par  les  tesmoigns  qu'il  a  choisis  da 
vulgaire,  simples  et  ignorants,  pour  nous  instroire  do 
ses  admirables  secrets. 
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which  hold  throughout  the  universe  of  mind 
and  matter.  For  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
God,  who  created  all  things,  to  see  them 
just  as  they  are ;  and  hence  the  nearer  we 
are  conformed  to  His  character,  the  closer 
we  wiU  approach  to  that  standard  of  know- 
ledge. Consequently,  the  sum  of  all  know- 
ledge is,  to  know  Grod  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  His  will, 
and  therefore  of  the  Truth. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  then, 
is,  that  all  Truth  is  one;  that  it  is  un- 
changing; that  it  can  be  known  with  as 
much  certainty  in  one  department  of  know- 
ledge as  another,  provided  the  like  methods 
be  employed  in  its  investigation,  and  these 
methods  consist  in  bringing  ourselves  into 


harmony  with  its  subject  matter.  Hence, 
no  man  who  is  a  sceptic  can  be  a  safe  guide 
in  scientific  inquiries,  much  less  in  morals ; 
for  his  method  is  radically  vicious.  "  Falms 
in  uno,  falms  in  omnibtis"  is  an  incontro- 
vertible maxim  of  human  nature.  However 
much  progress  he  may  make  in  his  special 
researches,  he  lapses  into  so  much  positive 
error  of  method  by  habitual  unbelief  that 
all  is  thereby  vitiated.  For  just  as,  in 
spiritual  things,  he  who  clings  to  one  vio- 
lation of  God's  law  will  sap  all  his  own 
moral  character,  and  make  shipwreck  of 
faith ;  so  he  who  admits  one  false  principle 
in  his  scientific  investigation  will  tincture 
the  whole  with  error,  and  convict  himself 
of  foUy. 


THE    GREAT    MESSIANIC    PROPHECY. 


By  the  Rev.  Woloott  Calkins,  D.D. 


|F  WHOM  speaketh  the  Prophet  ?" 
was  the  pertinent  question  of  the 
Ethiopian  Treasurer  concerning 
the  most  remarkable  prediction  ever  re- 
corded. Never  was  the  question  more 
urgent  than  now.  We  get  disquieted  by 
doubts  about  the  Bible  and  the  certainty  of 
our  Christian  hopes,  because  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  by  trivial  and  irre- 
levant objections  from  resolute  investigation 
of  truths  which  are  decisive.  Such  a  truth 
is  before  us,  and  it  demands  thorough  and 
dispassionate  research. 

In  the  sublime  description  of  the  sufferings 
and  triumphs  of  Jehovah's  Servant,  which 
the  Ethiopian  was  reading,  three  divisions 
are  distinguishable  by  the  structure  of  the 
addreffi.  In  the  first,  the  speaker  is  Jehovah 
Himself,  who  discloses  in  outline  the  exal- 
tation of   His  Servant^  after  unexampled 


humiliation.  In  the  second,  the  prophet 
enumerates  these  sufferings  in  detail,  and 
clos&s  with  assurances  of  His  final  triumph. 
In  the  third,  Jehovah  confirms  these  assu- 
rances, and  concludes  the  prediction  as  it  be- 
gan, with  the  sure  word  of  God,  that  through 
sorrow  and  death  His  Servant  shall  prosper, 
and  be  exalted  above  all  majesty  and  power. 


Behold,  my  Servant  shall  prosper, 

He  shall  rise  up,  and  be  extoUed,  and  stand  trium- 
phantly exalted. 

Even  as  many  were  shocked  at  Him 

(His  comitenance  was  so  marred  as  to  be  no  more 
that  of  a  man, 

His  form  no  more  that  of  sons  of  men  I) 

So  also  shall  He  sprinkle  many  nations. 

The  kings  shall  shut  their  months  before  Him ; 

For  what  had  not  been  told  them  they  shaU  see, 

And  what  they  had  never  heard  they  shall  consider.* 


*  Isa.  lil  18-15. 
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Who  hath  believed  our  report  ? 

And  to  whom  is  Jehovah's  arm  revealed  ? 

For  He  shall  grow  up  before  Him  as  a  tender  plant, 

And  as  a  sprout  out  of  dry  ground. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  oomellnesB  that  we  should  look 

up  to  Him, 
No  beauty  that  we  should  take  pleasure  in  Him. 
He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
A  man  of  sorrows,  well  acquainted  with  sickness ; 
And  like  one  hiding  His  face  before  us 
He  was  despised  and  we  esteemed  Him  not. 
And  yet  it  was  our  own  sickness  that  He  bore, 
And  our  sorrows  that  He  loaded  upon  Himself. 
But  we  supposed  He  was  punished, 
Smitten  of  God,  and  tormented  ! 
O,  no  !  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. 
Bruised  for  our  iniquities. 
Chastisement  for  our  peace  was  upon  Him, 
And  with  His  stripes  we  are  made  whole. 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray, 
We  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way. 
And  Jehovah  made  the  guilt  of  us  all  to  meet  upon 

Him. 
He  was  oppressed,  and  yet  He  humbled  Himself ; 
And  He  opened  not  His  mouth,  like  a  lamb  that  is 

brought  to  the  slaughter, 
And  as  a  sheep  is  dumb  before  her  shearers. 
So  He  opened  not  His  mouth. 
He  was  dragged  to  punishment  by  violence,  and  yet 

by  process  of  law  ; 
And  who  of  the  men  of  His  generation  took  it  to 

heart 
That  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
That  the  stroke  for  my  people's  transgressions  fell 

upon  Him ! 
They  appointed  Him  His  grave  with  criminals 
(StiU  He  was  with  a  rich  man  in  His  death  I) 
Although  He  had  done  no  wrong. 
Neither  was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth. 
And  yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  TTiTn  • 
He  laid  sickness  upon  Him. 

But  when  He  has  made  over  His  soul  as  a  sin-offering. 
He  shall  see  offspring ;  He  shall  prolong  His  days, 
And  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His 

hands?* 

m. 

Free  from  the  travail  of  His  soul. 

He  shall  see  and  be  satisfied. 

By  His  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  Servant  make 

many  righteous, 
Becaose  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities. 

*  IM.  liil  1-10. 


Therefore  will  I  give  Him  the  great  as  a  portion, 

And  He  shall  distribute  the  strong  as  spoil. 

For  He  hath  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death. 

And  He  was  numbered  with  transgressors, 

While  He  was  bearing  the  sin  of  many 

And  was  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors  ?* 

Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  thus? 
Only  one  answer  has  ever  been  derived  from 
the  simple  reading  of  the  words,  without  a 
previous  theory.  Jewish  writers  were  almost 
unanimous  that  this  was  a  Messianic  prophecy 
until  the  Christian  apologists  made  the 
admission  fatal  to  them.  And  modem 
rationalism  did  not  discover,  until  late  in 
the  last  century,  that  if  this  prediction 
refers  to  a  person  who  appeared  in  history 
hundreds  of  years  after  it  was  made,  it  is 
a  miracle  which  makes  all  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament  credible.  What  answer, 
then,  have  Jews  and  rationalists  made  to 
this  question  which  they  cannot  evade — Of 
whom  speaketh  the  prophet  ? 

"Of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  In  the 
first  part  Jehovah  applies  to  His  chosen 
people  the  well-known  name — ^my  servant, 
and  contrasts  their  present  misery  with  their 
future  glory.  In  the  second  part  the 
heathen  confess  their  sins,  and  look  to  Israel 
as  their  Saviour.  In  the  third  part  the 
Lord  assures  them  that  their  sins  have  been 
pardoned  through  the  intercessions  of  His 
anointed  people." 

This  was  the  first  attempt  of  Jewish 
writers  to  escape  the  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion.f  The  theory  has  been  embraced  by 
many  of  the  ablest  modem  rationalists,  f 
some  of  whom  seek  to  evade  its  gravest 
difficulties  by  applying  the  description  to 
the  ideal  Israel  whom  God  called  out  of 
Eg3rpt  and  purposed  to  establish  in  the  Holy 
Land,  not  to  the  actual  Israel  of  the  exile.  § 
The  latter  hypothesis  encounters  more  em- 
barrassment than  it  escapes,  for  it  leaves  no 

♦  Isa.  liii  11-12. 
f  Abenezra,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel. 
t  Bosenmilller,  Hitzig,  Koster. 
§  Ewald,  Beck. 
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place  for  the  sufferings  of  the  exile,  which 
are  said  to  inspire  the  whole  description. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  con- 
tradictions involved  in  this  conjecture.  Our 
prophet  carefully  distinguishes  the  people 
from  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  :  "  Ye  are  my 
witnesses,  and  my  Servant  whom  I  have 
chosen."  *  The  two  are  wholly  different  in 
character.  Israel  is  blind,  deaf,  stiff-necked, 
treacherous ;  f  the  Servant  innocent  and 
guileless.  %  Israel  is  never  described  as  the 
redeemer  of  the  heathen.  On  the  contrary, 
^ypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  are  given  for  a 
ransom  of  Israel.§  The  Servant  of  the  Lord 
is  a£9icted,  not  for  His  own  sins,  but  for 
transgressors.  But  who  gave  Jacob  for  a 
spoil,  and  Israel  to  the  robbers  ?  The  Lord, 
for  they  would  not  walk  in  His  wajrs,  neither 
were  they  obedient  to  His  law.  ||  Of  this 
rebellious  people  it  could  never  have  been 
said — 

**  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bmise  Him, 
Altliough  He  had  done  no  wrong, 
Neither  was  goile  found  in  His  mouth.*' 

Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  ?  "  Of  the 
obedient  portion  of  the  people  in  contrast 
with  the  idolatrous ;  the  collective  body  of 
the  prophets  ;1f  the  faithful  exiles  ;**  those 
only  of  the  faithful  whose  true  piety  made 
them  zealous  to  return  to  their  homes, 
especially  patriotic  elders,  priests,  Levites, 
and  prophets,  if  Some  class  of  the  Jewish 
people,  more  or  less  extended,  is  described  as 
Buffering  oppression,  and  often  martyrdom 
itself;  the  disobedient  at  length  confess  that 
their  own  sins  have  involved  their  innocent 
brethren  in  calamity;  and,  restored  to  re- 
pentance and  fidelity  by  this  means,  they 
are  pardoned  by  their  God  for  the  sake  of 
His  servant." 

In  some  form  this  is  the  theory  of  the 


•  II  xliiL  10. 

t  U  liiS,  11. 

B  Uxlil  24,  bdiLlO. 

YDe  Wette,  GeMnius,  Winer. 

**  Thenioi,  PmIub,  Maurer. 


t  Is.  xliii  8,  zlviii  4-8. 
§  l8.zliii  8. 


ablest  scholars  who  now  reject  the  Messianic 
interpretation.  But  they  all  fail  to  find  a 
class  of  men  who  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  description.  There  is  no  such  excep- 
tional class  among  the  people.  ''  We  are  all 
a»an  unclean  thing ;  all  our  righteousnesses 
are  as  filthy  rags ;  there  is  none  that  calleth 
upon  Thy  name."  *  The  grammatical  con- 
struction forces  these  writers  themselves  to 
make  the  prophet  the  speaker  in  the  second 
part.  He  confesses  his  own  sins,  and  at  the 
same  time  belongs  to  the  class  who  are  suffer- 
ing innocently  for  the  sins  of  others ! 

These  sufferings  are  also  wholly  voluutary. 
"  He  bore  our  sickness ;  He  loaded  our  sor- 
rows upon  Himself"  f  "  He  made  over  His 
own  soul  as  a  sin-offering."  {  But  tlie  faith- 
ful exiles  endured  only  what  they  could  not 
escape.  He  was  patient.  "  He  opened  not 
His  mouth."  The  mouths  of  the  exiles  were 
always  open :  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we 
remembered  Zion."  §  The  sweetest  lyrics  of 
the  most  poetic  nation  in  history  are  elegies 
of  sorrow,  and  dirges  of  bereavement.  And 
why  does  this  immortal  song  of  the  exiles 
glide  so  naturally  into  bloodthirsty  cursings 
of  enemies  ? 

**  O  daughter  of  Babylon  t 
Blessed  shall  be  he  that  taketh  and  dasheth 
Thy  little  ones  against  the  stones !" 

What  mean  the  fearful  execrations  of 
many  of  the  Psalms? 

"  Let  his  days  be  few,  and  let  another  take  his  office  ; 
Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow  ; 
Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds,  and  begl "  il 

What  mean  the  eulogies  of  treachery,  and 
of  hospitality  desecrated  by  perjury   and 
ination  ? 


tfKnobeL  | 


"  Blessed  be  Jael  above  women ! 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  tent-pin. 
And  her  right  hand  to  the   hammer   of   the 
workmen* 

•  Is.  Lriv.  6.  t  Is.  liii  4. 

X  Is.  liii  10.    Both  lost  in  the  authorised  version. 

§  Ps.  cxxxvii  1.        II  Pfl.  cix.  8-10. 
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She  hammered  Sisera,  she  smote  his  head ; 
She  beat  him,  she  struck  through  his  temples ; 
Between  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay ; 
Where  ho  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  slaughtered  ! 
So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  0  Jehovah  !**  * 

It  is  no  paxt  of  our  purpose  to  propose  any 
theory  of  these  frightfiil  utterances  of  vindic- 
tive passion  which  abound  in  Jewish  pro- 
phecy and  poetry.  All  theories  admit  this 
one  fact,  that  they  are  true  and  imperishable 
records  of  human  opinion.  Like  the  pillar 
of  salt  overlooking  the  plains  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  these  bleak,  rugged  shafts  of 
vengeance  stand  sentinels  by  the  shores  of 
the  buried  past,  defending  from  doubt  the 
deep  resentment  of  the  human  mind,  and 
pre-eminently  of  the  Jewish  mind,  for  op- 
pression. From  this  natural  infirmity  no 
Israelite  was  exempt.  David,  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Zion,  was  the  most  fervent  curser 
of  them  all.  Jeremiah  never  suppresses  his 
sobs  but  to  breathe  out  vengeance.  Isaiah 
exhausts  ridicule  and  malediction  upon  his 
idolatrous  foes.  Where  in  all  the  wide 
wanderings  of  these  kinsmen  of  the  fierce 
Bedouin,  who  never  forgives ;  where  in  the 
eventful  history  of  this  strange  people,  whom 
hatred  for  others  has  held  together  when  love 
for  one  another  had  lost  its  cohesive  power, 
are  we  to  look  for  a  class  of  men  who  humble 
themselves  when  they  are  oppressed,  who 
open  not  the  mouth  when  they  are  led  like 
sheep  to  the  shearers,  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter  ?  This  theory  of  a  righteous  and 
submissive  class  of  sufiFerers  in  Israel  is  one 
of  the  perversions  of  history  which  nothing 
but  the  credulity  of  modern  rationaUsm  can 
tolerate. 

But,  after  all,  we  might  have  dismissed  both 
these  theories  summarily,  by  remarking,  what 
IS  evident  to  the  Ethiopian  and  to  every 
candid  reader  who  has  no  il  priori  theory, 
that  the  prophet  is  not  speaking  of  a  collec- 
tive class  at  all,  but  of  an  individual.  He 
has  the  countenance  and  form  of  a  man. 
*  Judges  V.  24-27. 


His  growth,  his  life,  his  death,  his  burial,  are 
described  circumstantially.  It  is  within  the 
range  of  poetic  licence  to  portray  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  national  calamity  under  the  figure 
of  an  injured  person  ;  and  possibly  to  speak 
of  their  destruction  as  the  grave  of  the  buried 
nation.  But  such  precise  and  vivid  repre- 
sentations as  these,  applied  to  so  vague  a 
subject,  would  be  offensive  in  any  poet, 
intolerable  in  any  prophet.  Of  whom 
speaketh  the  prophet?  Of  himself  or  of 
some  other  man?  The  question  has  been 
evaded,  not  answered,  by  nearly  all  who  have 
written  in  the  interests  of  unbelief. 

Some,  however,  have  dared  to  answer: 
"He  is  speaking  of  himself,*  of  King 
Josiah,f  of  Jeremiah,}  of  King  Uzziah,§  of 
King  Hezekiah,||  of  an  unknown  prophet, 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  exile,  of  C)rrus,  of  the 
Maccabees,  of  some  unnamed  king  of  Israel.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  one  of 
these  candidates  for  canonisation  in  the 
calendar  of  unbelief  has  had  more  than  one 
advocate  at  a  time.  Knobel  says  of  them 
all  that  they  scarcely  deserve  mention,  much 
less  refutation.**  But  there  is  one  remark 
to  be  made  on  this  theory,  which  will  also 
apply  to  the  others,  that  is  too  important  to 
be  omitted  :  On  this  or  any  other  theory  of 
modem  Jews  and  sceptics,  our  prophet 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  expiation  by  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  a  human  victim. 

From  the  fortieth  chapter  to  the  close  of 
the  book,  a  two-fold  deliverance  is  incessantly 
proclaimed.  And,  like  the  predictions  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
judgment  day  in  Matthew,  the  two  are  not 
always  clearly  distinguished,  although  the 
first  nine  chapters  refer  chiefly  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon,  the  rest  of  the  book  to 

*  Standlin.  f  Aberbanel,  as  an  alternative. 

X  Babbi  Saadias  Haggaon.  §  AugustL 

II  Konynenburg  and  Bahrdt. 
IT  Anonymous  writers  in  rationalistic  periodicals. 
**  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch,  Jesaia, 
p.  387. 
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the  redemption  from  sin  and  misery.  Each 
of  these  great  blessings  shall  be  accompUshed 
by  a  servant  of  Jehovah;  the  former  by 
Gyms,  the  latter  by  the  Servant  in  this 
chapter.  Cyrus  shall  save  Israel  by  his 
courage,  by  his  power,  by  his  military  supre- 
macy;  but  this  Servant  by  His  meekness,  His 
submission.  His  suffering,  His  death  and 
burial.  Nor  are  His  sufferings  merely  pre- 
liminary to  His  work.  They  do  the  work. 
This  is  disclosed,  chiaro  oscuro  after  the 
usual  prophetic  manner,  in  the  opening 
announcement :  "  He  shall  sprinkle  many 
nations."  The  well-known  word,  with  the 
technical  meaning  of  sacrificial  worship,  to 
sanctify  the  unclean  by  sprinkling  on  them 
the  blood  of  innocence,  is  boldly  and  de- 
liberately chosen.  But  even  if  this  meaning 
is  rejected,*  the  following  descriptions  are 
so  precise  that  rationalism  has  made  no 
attempt  to  evade  them.f 

These  words  can  bear  but  one  meaning. 
Guilt,  and  suffering  for  guilt,  were  taken  off 
from  transgressors  and  borne  by  their 
innocent  substitute.  He  expiated  their  sins 
by  His  atoning  death.  Men  may  say  that 
this  is  only  figuratively  true,  and  describes 
no  real  transaction.  They  make  no  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  prophet  believes  and  affirms 
that  sinners  are  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
this  Victim. 

Now,  what  if  this  servant  of  the  Lord  is 
Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  martyr  of 
Israel — or,  for  that  matter,  any  collective 
dass  of  good  men  ?  Then  human  guilt  is 
expiated  by  the  death  of  a  human  victim ! 
And  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  When  it  is 
said  that  God  will  give  Seba,  Egypt,  and 
Ethopia  as  a  ransom,  X  or  that  the  evil-doer 
is  a  ransom  for  the  righteous,  and  the  un- 
godly for  the  pious,  §  this  figurative  sense  of 
ransom  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 

*  Gesenitis,  De  Wette,  KnobeL 

+  See  our  yenion  of  liiL  4,  5,  6, 10-12. 

X  Ib.  xliil  8.  §  Prov.  xxi.  18. 


expiation  of  guilt  by  the  substitution  of  an 
innocent  victim.  Prophecy  knows  nothing  of 
the  atonement  of  guilt  by  hunlan  suffering. 

Or  rather  the  Scriptures  know  and  reject 
with  horror  this  refuge  of  guilty  despair. 
It  prevailed  in  every  nation  surrounding 
Israel.  It  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  ancient  Mexico.  It  prevails  still  in 
savage  Africa.  And  once  God  did  tempt 
Abraham,  for  this  among  other  purposes,  to 
fix  in  the  minds  of  all  his  descendants  a 
horror  of  human  immolation,  and  make  it  for 
ever  impossible  for  them  to  believe  that  He 
could  command  them  to  make  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire  as  did  the  Moabites ; 
or  to  bleed  on  the  altars  in  high  places,  as 
in  the  cruel  rites  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Philistines.  It  is  the  gloomy  and  venal 
prophet  of  the  fire-god  of  the  far  East  who 
puts  the  startling  question :  "  Wherewith 
shall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  first-bom  for  my  transgression — the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"* 
The  horrid  conjecture  makes  the  prophet  of 
Israel  shudder.  It  was  the  one  indestruc- 
tible conviction  of  the  national  mind, 
engendered  by  the  selection  of  the  kid,  the 
most  insignificant  of  their  spotless  victims, 
for  their  sin-oflfering,  that  Jehovah  reserved 
in  His  own  hands  the  provision  of  atonement 
for  sin;  that  man  could  not  furnish  the 
victim ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  intrusion 
of  a  human  victim  was  something  immeas- 
urably worse  than  murder  ;  it  was  sacrilege 
and  blasphemy  against  the  Author  and 
Defender  of  human  life. 

And  here  we  have  reached  at  a  bound  a 
momentous  conclusion  conceniing  our  pro- 
phecy. That  this  Servant  of  Jehovah  could 
be  any  martyr,  or  any  class  of  righteous 
sufferers,  is  a  conception  which  no  true 
Israehte  could  entertain.  Nothing  marks 
so  painfully  the  degradation  of  modern 
Israel  as  the  admission  of  this  heathenish 
idea.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  Sprinkler 
•  Mic.  vi  6. 
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of  the  nations ;  this  Sin-bearer  for  all  the 
people;  this  mysterious  Being  who  takes 
away  sin  by  making  His  own  life  a  sin- 
offering,  cannot  be  a  man  at  all !  That  is. 
He  cannot  belong  to  the  sinful  race  He 
redeems.  The  prophet  must  have  in  his 
mind  a  Servant  of  Jehovah  who  comes  down 
from  heaven,  not  up  from  sinful  earth.  This 
is  the  thought  which  indissolubly  links  the 
present  with  the  former  description  : 

"  They  shaU  caU  His  name  God-with-us !"  * 
"  The  government  shaU  be  upon  His  shoulders, 
And  His  name  shaU  be  called 
Wonderful,  Gounseller,  the  mighty  Grod, 
The  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."t 

Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  Of 
the  Messiah  of  God,  Of  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer provided  from  heaven  to  sprinkle 
the  sinful  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  All  other  theories  involve  hope- 
less contradictions.  This  alone  leaves  the 
impress  of  truth. 

But  the  Ethiopian  meant  more  than  this 
by  his  question.  Has  this  prediction  been 
fulfilled  ?  All  attempts  to  find  in  any  pos- 
sible development  from  our  sinftil  race  the 
original  of  this  clearly  defined  and  heavenly 
portrait  have  been  self-contradictory  and 
vain.  But  has  One  come  down  from  heaven, 
stood  upon  the  earth,  and  been  recognised 
as  the  substance  of  this  photographic  shadow 
thrown  forward  upon  the  sensitive  page  of 
prophecy  ? 

It  is  a  relief  to  observe  that  Doderlein's 
theory  of  the  later  composition  of  this  part 
of  Isaiah,  from  the  fortieth  chapter  to  the 
close,  is  no  embarrassment  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
if  the  prediction  be  Messianic,  it  was  not 
fulfilled  until  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
exile.  The  few  Jewish  scholars  who  hold  it 
to  be  Messianic  are  looking  for  its  fulfilment 
still.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  those 
who  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles  to 


♦  Is.  vil  14. 


t  Is.ix.6. 


invent  this  theory,  that  an  unknown  prophet 
of  the  exile  added  to  Isaiah's  work  the  mar- 
vellous disclosures  of  Israel's  two-fold  de- 
liverance from  Babylon  and  from  the  guilt 
of  sin,  after  the  former  had  been  accom- 
plished. But  the  latter  was  not  accomplished 
by  the  return  from  captivity.  Nothing  at 
all  resembling  these  descriptions  occurred 
for  many  centuries  after  the  latest  date 
assigned  by  destructive  criticism  to  their 
publication.  To  our  argument  it  is  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference  whether  Isaiah  or 
some  other  prophet  wrote  this  chapter; 
whether  it  was  written  eight  hundred  or 
only  six  hundred  years  before  its  fulfilment. 
For  it  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  ! 
Tliis  is  the  startling  fact  which  we  have  still 
to  point  out.  On  any  hypothesis  of  the  date 
of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  an  incontestable  miracle.  Let  us  try  to 
get  some  adequate  impression  of  it.  (Jo 
back  in  the  centuries,  not  eight  hundred 
years,  as  we  might,  but  the  six  hundred 
years  conceded  to  this  prophecy  by  un- 
believers themselves.  Six  hundred  years 
ago  England  was  beginning  the  struggle  for 
civil  liberty;  the  Magna  Charta  had  just 
vindicated  the  great  principle  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  legislation — no  taxation  without  re- 
presentation ;  the  first  regular  parliament 
had  just  assembled.  Now,  what  if— in  that 
germinal  period  of  liberty  and  equality 
before  the  law,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
some  renowned  reformer  had  made  and 
recorded  the  prediction  of  a  terrible  struggle 
to  extend  these  rights  of  man,  not  alone  to 
baron  and  freeholder,  but  to  working  men 
and  slaves — ^the  leader  on  the  side  of  eman- 
cipation were  depicted  as  a  tall,  awkward, 
ungainly  man,  destitute  of  culture  or  refine- 
ment ;  he  is  misunderstood,  suspected,  and 
bitterly  opposed ;  against  all  this  hostility 
he  steadfastly  persists  in  his  purpose,  and 
publishes  a  proclamation  of  freedom  to 
millions  of  the  oppressed ;  at  last  he  is  put 
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to  death  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  the 
weapon  employed  is  described  as  one  entirely 
nnknown  at  the  time  of  the  prediction ;  and 
after  his  death,  the  cause  for  which  he  sheds 
his  blood  attains  the  most  signal  triumph. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  mistake 
the  verification  of  such  prophecy  ?  Would 
it  be  possible  to  doubt  that  these  words 
were  inspired  by  the  omniscient  God,  to 
whom  the  future  is  ever  present  ?  Would 
it  be  difficult  for  us  to  convince  an  intel- 
ligent stranger  from  the  interior  of  China, 
whom  we  might  find  reading  it  with  wonder, 
that  it  certainly  referred  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  ?  Precisely  this  w^as  the  miracle  of 
prophecy,  just  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  which 
gave  to  the  Apostles  of  the  first  century 
their  irresistible  arguments.  The  Ethiopian 
is  reading  a  prediction  in  every  respect  as 
exact  and  detailed  as  the  one  supposed. 
And  Philip  began  at  the  same  Scripture  and 
preached  unto  him  Jesus.  He  compared 
unquestionable  facts,  of  which  the  stranger 
had  full  knowledge,  with  the  prophecy.  He 
den^anded  the  surrender  of  reason  and 
conscience  to  the  certain  conclusion  from 
this  coincidence  that  this  was  the  work  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  same 
facts  are  before  us.  Let  us  make  the  same 
comparison,  and  3rield  the  same  homage  to 
Divine  truth. 

1.  The  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's  origin 
among  men  and  personal  appearance  deserve 
our  first  consideration.  The  marring  of  His 
form  and  countenance  so  that  men  were 
shocked  at  Him  and  despised  Him,  refer  to 
His  violent  death.  But  it  appears  that  He 
grew  up  from  childhood  in  a  family  that  had 
fallen  into  utter  obscurity,  like  a  sprout  out  of 
dry  ground,  and  that  He  had  no  form  nor 
comeliness  that  men  should  look  up  to  Him  ; 
no  beauty  that  they  should  take  pleasure  in 
Him.  These  words  must  refer  to  His  humble 
origin  and  insignificant  appearance  among 
men.  And  such  a  picture  could  never  have 
been  drawn  at  random  by  human  ingenuity. 


It  is  true  the  Jews  were  the  most  democratic 
people  on  earth.  They  loved  to  think  of 
their  first  victorious  king,  coming  \A  his 
encounter  with  the  uncircumcised  giant, 
armed  with  nothing  but  the  shepherd's  sling. 
But  the  lowly  origin  of  the  peasant  boy  was 
fully  compensated  by  his  manly  beauty,  his 
magnificent  strength,  and  his  impetuous 
courage.  The  descendants  of  Samson,  of 
Saul,  of  David,  and  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
could  never  conceive  of  a  king  of  Israel  with 
neither  form  nor  comeliness. 

2.  The  prophet  foresees  that  this  description 
will  be  incredible — Who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  Nor  is  it  incredible  to  Jews  alone. 
The  history  of  its  fulfilment  has  proved  in- 
credible to  the  Christian  world.  We  have  in 
Christian  art  an  undesigned  but  marvellous 
verification  of  this  prophecy.  Whence  have 
painters  and  sculptors  derived  that  form  of 
majesty  and  face  combining  the  tenderness  of 
woman,  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Son  of  God,  which  rises  before  us  in 
such  masterpieces  as  the  Ecce  Homo  ?  They 
are  pure  fancies.  They  are  the  fancies  which 
artistic  minds  must  form  of  God  incarnate. 
But  they  are  certainly  false.  In  pictures  of 
the  transfiguration,  or  of  the  ascension,  they 
may  be  possible  conjectures.  As  representa- 
tions of  Christ  in  His  humiliation,  they  are 
exactly  contradictory  to  the  facts.  We 
know  nothing  of  what  His  appearance  was ; 
we  know  it  was  not  what  art  represents. 
Such  a  Form  could  not  appear  anywhere,  in 
any  period  of  history,  without  attracting 
general  attention.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  Jesus'  form  or  features  to  cause  any  one 
to  turn  and  look  at  Him  a  second  time.  John 
was  on  the  lookout  for  the  Messiah,  but  had 
never  heard  of  this  cousin  of  his  as  a  remark- 
able man,  and  "knew  Him  not"  until  the 
miraculous  sign  was  given  him.  It  took  a 
miracle  to  call  the  Apostles  to  follow  Him. 
His  brothers  could  not  be  convinced  by  any 
miracle  but  the  last.  The  great  multitude, 
led  by  imagination  more  than  by  reason,  were 
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fascinated  by  the  miracles,  but  soon  oflfended 
by  His  humble  appearance.  Few  will  believe 
it  even  now;  our  readers  will  probably  be 
shocked  that  their  Saviour  is  described  in 
such  commonplace  language.  But  the  fact 
is  incontestable.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah 
had  no  form  nor  comeliness  that  men  should 
look  up  to  Him,  no  beauty  that  they  should 
desire  Him. 

3.  The  Messiah  was  also  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferer  in  the  world.  He  is  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  He  is 
despised,  rejected,  bruised,  smitten  with 
stripes,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  Who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?  For  this  is  not 
the  prediction  of  one  prophet  alone.  Centu- 
ries before,  David  had  described  these  suffer- 
ings of  the  Messiah  in  no  less  startling 
language.  He  was  to  become  a  worm,  and 
no  longer  a  man  ;  he  was  to  be  surrounded 
by  gaping  multitudes  scoffing  at  His  anguish ; 
He  was  to  cry  out  in  momentary  despair 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?  *  The  prophet  exclaims,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  of  all  who  had  foretold  these 
sufferings.  Who  hath  believed  our  report? 
Through  the  captivity,  after  the  expiration 
of  prophecy,  during  the  dark  ages  of  Syrian, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman  oppression,  under 
the  Maccabees,  under  Hillel,  to  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  nation,  the  Jews  preserved  faith 
and  hope  in  their  Messiah ;  but  they  never 
expected  a  suffering  Messiah.  With  the  in- 
significant exception  of  the  old  prophets,  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  was  looking  for  the 
Lamb  of  God  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  of  a  few  other  men  and  women  of 
exceptional  penetration,  these  unequivocal 
predictions  of  the  Messiah's  extreme  suffer- 
ings were  completely  forgotten,  or  else  re- 
solutely rejected.  Their  fulfilment  to  the 
letter  failed  to  bring  them  back  to  recollec- 
tion and  to  faith.  Masters  of  Israel,  readers 
and  teachers  of  Psalms  and  prophets,  stood 
*  Psalm  xxiL 


by  the  cross  and  proposed  this  test  of  His 
Messiahship :  "  If  He  be  the  King  of  Israel, 
let  Him  now  come  down  from  the  cross  and 
we  will  believe  on  Him.  He  trusted  in 
God ;  let  Him  deliver  Him  now  if  He  vrill 
save  Him."*  He  was  not  only  enduring 
the  very  sufferings  foretold  of  the  Messiah, 
but  these  exact  words  of  theirs  are  unwit- 
tingly repeated  from  the  twenty-second 
Psalm,  and  yet  they  never  take  it  to  heart. 
To  the  last  they  reason  against  the  Scrip- 
tures they  profess  to  revere. 

The  Apostles  were  no  less  blind  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe.  They  kept  echoing  the 
one  immovable  conviction  of  the  national 
mind  :  '*  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that 
the  Messiah  abideth  forever:  how  sayest 
thou  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted 
up  ? "  f  Near  the  close '  of  His  life,  He  told 
them  plainly  of  His  impending  sufferings,  of 
the  manner  of  His  death,  and  how  long  He 
would  lie  in  the  grave.  They  understood 
none  of  these  things.  Peter  took  Him  and 
rebuked  Him.  This  complete  ignorance  and 
confirmed  unbelief  in  His  own  times  is  a 
miraculous  fulfilment  of  one  portion  of  our 
prophecy  which  is  wholly  kst  in  the  English 
version. 

'*  Who  of  the  men  of  His  generation  took  it  to  heart 
That  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
That  the  stroke  for  my  people's  transgressions 
fell  upon  Him  1 "  % 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  predictions  are 
discredited  when  they  are  made ;  but  even 
when  they  are  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the 
blow  falls  which  cuts  off  from  life  the 
Redeemer,  and  saves  the  redeemed  from 
death,  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  event  fail  to 
take  it  to  heart. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind  these  disclosures 
of  the  public  opinion  of  ages  far  in  the 
future,  and  the  exact  verification  of  them  in 
history,  are  proofs  that  prophecy  is  miracu- 
lous, and  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  more  decisive 
than  coincidences  of  facts  in  detail,  with 

♦  Mt.  xxvii.  42.      t  John  xii.  34.      4:  Isa.  liiL  8. 
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their  prediction.  And  yet  the  latter  are 
convincing  enough.  Some  of  these  may  be 
briefly  enumerated : — 

The  prophets  foresee  a  form  of  suffering 
which  is  absolutely  unknown  to  Jewish  law 
and  custom.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity 
except  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put 
condemned  persons  to  death  by  torture.  A 
morbid  ingenuity  was  exhausted  to  prolong 
human  suffering.  The  Philistines  burned 
their  prisoners  alive.*  The  awful  picture  of 
the  mother  compelled  to  see  her  seven  sons 
dismembered  and  burned  piecemeal  by  their 
heathen  tyrant,  is  undoubtedly  painted  from 
the  life.t  The  Greeks  reserved  for  the 
execution  of  their  own  citizens  a  painless, 
but  fatal  narcotic ;  but  barbarians  and  slaves 
were  tortured,  Socrates  is  described  by  Plato 
as  defending  a  man  for  binding  one  of  his 
slaves  in  chains,  and  leaving  him  to  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  Demosthenes  boasts  that 
he  once  caused  a  wretch  to  be  flayed  alive. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  these  stories. 
The  most  cultivated  men  of  those  times  in- 
stinctively felt  that  torture  was  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  punishment.  The  instinct 
survives  in  the  barbarous  execution  still 
practised  in  England  and  America.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  sub- 
stitute instant  death  by  painless  ansesthetics 
for  violent  strangulation,  as  the  penalty  for 
the  worst  crimes. 

But  of  all  the  tortures  ever  sanctioned  by 
law,  nothing  can  compare  with  the  excru- 
ciating punishment  employed  rarely  by 
Persians,  Egyptians,  Carthagenians,  and 
Macedonians,  but  never  in  conmion  use 
among  the  Orientals,  until  Rome  extended 
her  conquests  to  the  Euphrates.  We  have 
come  to  venerate  the  cross.  Delicate  woman 
wears  its  emblem  without  a  shudder.  We 
must  divest  ourselves  of  this  feeling.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  what  it  would  be  for  a 
French  lady  to  fondle  among  her  jewels  a 
model  of  the  guillotine  on  which  her  husband 
•  Judges  XV.  5.  t  Mac.  vii. 


died,  or  for  us  to  erect  the  scaffold  of  death 
as  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  our 
cities.  We  can  thus  form  some  idea  of  the 
horror  which  the  cross  excited  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
familiar  objects  in  their  country.  In  their 
many  journeys,  they  had  often  come  upon 
the  executioners  at  their  savage  work.  They 
had  heard  the  despairing  cries  of  sufferers, 
lingering  all  night  long  in  their  anguish. 
This  was  something  worse  than  heartless 
cruelty — it  was  a  gratuitous  outrage  to  the 
merciful  institutions  in  which  they  were 
educated.  The  death  penalty  under  the  law 
of  Moses,  inflicted  alike  on  citizen  and  alien, 
bond  and  free,  was  rude  but  humane.  The 
first  stone  cast  often  destroyed  sensibility. 
Hanging  was  only  employed  after  death,  as 
additional  disgrace.  Suffering  by  torture 
was  more  repugnant  to  their  feelings  than  it 
is  to  ours.  But  the  shameful,  inhuman 
torture  of  the  Roman  crucifixion,  the  torture 
that  made  Csesar,  the  man  of  blood,  faint 
away  the  first  time  he  beheld  it ;  the  torture 
that  prolonged  life  and  intensified  anguish 
in  extreme  cases  for  twenty-four  hours — no 
words  can  express  the  revulsion  it  excited  in 
the  soul  of  an  Israelite. 

And  yet  Israelites  foretold  this  punish- 
ment centuries  before  the  nation  that  brought 
it  into  general  use  had  grown  to  threatening 
power.  Nay,  centuries  before  the  traditional 
date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  Jewish  pro- 
phecy exclaimed :  "  They  pierced  my  hands 
and  my  feet."*  The  details  of  our  present 
prophecy  are  less  precise  than  this,  and  the 
words  of  Zechariah:  "The  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  shall  look  upon  him  whom  they 
pierced,  and  shall  mourn."  t  But  the  scourg- 
ing by  stripes,  the  laceration  of  the  brow 
with  thorns,  and  the  shocking  abuse  of  His 
suffering  body,  as  if  He  were  a  beast  and  no 
more  a  man,  are  fearful  descriptions  of  bar- 
barities unknown  and  unsuspected  until  the 
period  of  Roman  tyranny. 

*  Psalms  xxiL  16.  f  Zechariah  xii  10. 
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But  there  are  three  combinations  peculiar 
to  this  prediction,  which  serve  to  fix  the  date 
of  its  fiilfihnent  with  absolute  certainty. 
Our  English  version  renders  the  eighth  verse  : 
"  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judg- 
ment \ "  that  is,  a  mob  snatched  Him  out  of 
prison  and  put  Him  to  death  without  a 
regular  trial.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred 
in  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  prophet  says 
notliing  of  the  kind.  All  authorities  are 
now  agreed  in  giving  this  as  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  original :  "  He  was  dragged  to 
punishment  by  violence,  and  yet  under  due 
process  of  law."  Now,  how  could  such  a 
combination  of  things  be  po^ible?  Men 
were  killed  by  mob  violence  in  Isaiah's  time. 
The  innocent  suffered  under  process  of  law. 
But  both  forces  meeting — ^the  turbulence  of 
a  lawless  conspiracy,  the  stem  requisitions 
of  that  august  authority  which  always  defies 
such  anarchy — what  human  sagacity  fore- 
casting all  probabilities  or  possibilities  could 
have  stumbled  upon  such  a  conjecture  ?  It 
was  no  conjecture.  It  was  a  Divine  revela- 
tion of  the  one  tragic  period  in  the  national 
history,  when  unprecedented  freedom  reigned 
in  strange  alliance  with  despotism.  The 
Messiah  was  dragged  to  punishment  by 
violence.  The  infuriated  mob  exhausted 
their  cruelty  upon  the  unresisting  Victim,  as 
if  the  old  times  had  come  back  again  when 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  But  all  was  done  under  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  Roman  legion  stood  by,  to 
see  that  every  requirement  of  criminal  law 
was  rigidly  executed. 

Another  combination  of  two  things  ap- 
parently conflicting  is  still  more  remarkable. 
It  appears  that  others  were  to  be  executed 
with  Him  :  "  He  was  numbered  with  trans- 
gressors." It  would  naturally  follow  that  He 
would  also  be  buried  with  them.  And  this 
was  the  intention  of  His  enemies :  "  They 
appointed  His  grave  with  criminals."*    The 

*  Isaiah  liii  8.  The  English  yersion  is  certainly  at 
fault  here.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  indefinite. 
"MangabbeiFrevlemseinGrab.**  Knobel  DeWette. 


loathsome  receptacle  of  the  dead  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  would  naturally  receive 
the  remains  of  Him  who  in  life  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men.  "  They  gave  Him  His 
grave  with  criminals,  although  He  had  done 
no  wrong,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
mouth."  This  is  what  the  writer  is  going 
to  say.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  not  let  him 
say  it.  A  strange  parenthesis  breaks  the 
continuity  of  his  mournful  thoughts  with 
one  bright  beam  of  light :  "  They  gave  Him 
His  grave  with  criminals  (still  He  was  with  a 
rich  man  in  His  death !),  although  He  had 
done  no  wrong!"  Could  anything  but 
Omniscience  have  forseen  that  in  the  appal- 
ling hour,  when  the  dearest  disciples  had 
forsaken  Him,  a  rich  man,  who  had  hitherto 
been  afraid  to  avow  his  allegiance  to  Him, 
would  have  had  the  feith  and  the  moral 
courage  to  rescue  from  nameless  sepulture 
the  bruised  and  lifeless  remains  of  the 
Messiah  of  Ood? 

But  the  third  combination  is  positively 
unanswerable;  and  it  is  disclosed,  not  in 
casual  remarks,  but  throughout  the  whole 
prediction.  He  is  a  suffering  and  a  trium- 
phant Messiah.  His  death  is  not  the  end, 
but  the  beginning  of  His  victorious  career. 
In  other  Messianic  prophecies  His  sufferings 
are  reserved  for  separate  and  guarded  de- 
scriptions, and  the  impression  they  made  at 
the  time  was  like  that  which  we  all  receive 
now  from  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  in  the 
Apocalypse,  of  woes  and  disasters  in  the  last 
times.  We  do  not  discredit  them,  neither 
do  we  understand  them.  But  on  the  whole 
we  are  sure  that  our  Lord  Christ  will  finally 
triumph.  So  the  Jews  were  disquieted  by 
these  strange  predictions  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow,  but  they  kept  the  eye  fixed  on  the 
assurances  in  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
that  the  anointed  king  of  Israel  would  over- 
come all  his  enemies,  and  reign  in  majesty.* 

•  Gen  iii.  15,  xlix.  10  ;  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Deut  acviii. 
18, 19 ;  Ps.  ii  ;  Pa.  xlv.  ;  Ps.  bodi  ;  Pia.  ex. ;  MaL 
iii  1  ;  Mic.  v.2  ;  la.  ix.  6,  7. 
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The  number  and  afiluence  of  these  pro- 
mises of  His  glory  were  mercifully  designed 
to  keep  out  of  sight  in  times  of  despondency 
the  most  crushing  woe  that  was  ever  to  befal 
them,  their  own  betrayal  and  murder  of 
their  Messiah.  The  few  shadows  thrown 
upon  the  canvas  by  His  sufferings  were  sel- 
dom observed,  as  they  served  to  heighten  the 
brilliant  colours  in  which  their  everlasting 
and  omnipotent  King  was  portrayed  to  their 
ardent  hopes. 

But  here  the  light  and  shade  are  wonder- 
fully blended.  The  foreground  and  back- 
ground are  brilliant.  The  description  begins 
and  ends  in  triumph.  There  is  radiant  glory 
lining  the  darkest  clouds.  Even  death  and 
burial  do  not  interrupt  His  redeeming  work. 
He  makes  over  His  soul  as  a  sin-offering,  He 
is  entombed  in  the  grave  of  a  rich  man,  and 
then  He  prolongs  Hi3  days.  He  beholds  off- 
spring, the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  prospers  in 
His  hand,  He  makes  many  righteous.  He 
secures  the  great  as  His  portion  and  the 
strong  as  His  spoil !  Of  whom  speaketh  the 
prophet  this?  Tragic  poetry  lingers  with 
fond  melancholy  over  the  untimely  death  of 
heroes,  who  conquer  and  die  with  only  dis- 
tant visions  of  victory.  And  history  makes 
grateful  record  of  the  inheritance  which  pos- 
terity receives  from  the  blood  of  martyrs.* 
But  here.  He  Vliose  soul  travails  in  sorrow 
beholds  the  fruit  of  His  suffering  and  is 
satisfied.  This  song  of  triumph  seems  to  be 
m^ired  by  the  grave  itself.  It  is  precisely 
when  He  is  dead  and  buried  that  the  glorious 
redemption  for  which  He  has  poured  out  His 
soul  begins  to  attain  decisive  victory.  Of 
whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  Has  this 
combination  of  two  contradictory  things  also 
been  exactly  verified  in  history  ? 

A  few  weeks  after  the  crucifixion  and 
burial  of  Jesus,  His  Apostles  stood  before  a 

*  Knobel  begs  the  question,  by  adducing  this  pecu- 
liarity of  otxr  prophecy  as  a  proof  that  it  refers  to  a 
ooQectiTe  daas,  so  that  when  one  dies  others  continue 
the  work. 


vast  multitude  of  His  murderers,  trans- 
figured with  a  new  faith  and  hope.  There 
was  a  strange  reserve  of  power  in  their  quiet- 
ness and  unhesitating  courage  to  meet  the 
present  emergency,  which  hushed  the  tur- 
bulent assembly  to  silence.  One  of  their 
number,  who  on  the  night  of  the  arrest  had 
become  confused  by  the  disappointment  of 
all  his  hopes,  and  swore  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  now 
steps  forth,  unroUs  the  prophecy  we  have  in 
hand,  and  others  of  the  same  import,  which 
he  could  never  be  made  to  understand  before, 
and  by  just  such  a  comparison  of  prediction 
with  fact  as  we  are  now  making,  without 
the  slightest  appeal  to  passion,  convinces 
every  man  of  them,  who  will  use  his  reason 
at  all,  that  God  has  made  this  Jesus,  whom 
they  crucified,  to  be  both  Lord  and  Messiah. 

What  has  made  this  marvellous  change  ? 
What  has  suddenly  opened  this  mysterious 
page  of  prophecy?  What  has  marshalled 
in  their  true  place  all  those  magnificent 
descriptions  of  the  Messiah's  power  and 
majesty  ?  And  that  repulsive  instrument  of 
torture,  from  which  every  instinct  of  nature 
and  every  feeling  engendered  by  their  edu- 
cation made  them  shrink  with  a  shudder ; 
the  cross,  the  hideous  emblem  of  Jewish 
submission  to  Roman  supremacy ;  the  cross, 
where  their  Beloved  lingered  in  anguish  and 
expired— ^what  has  transformed  it  all  at  once 
into  a  standard  of  glory  and  victory  ? 

For  it  was  not  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
but  on  the  third  day,  and  in  Jerusalem,  by 
the  very  grave  of  their  lost  Messiah,  that 
this  sudden  revulsion  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing transpired.  To  this  &ct  we  have  the 
testimony  of  a  historical  document  whose 
genuineness  no  sceptic  ventures  to  question.* 
Here  is  a  stupendous  miracle.  The  Apostles 
did  not  expect  a  suffering  Messiah.  They 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  their  own  pro- 
phecies. The  very  night  before  He  sufTered, 
Jesus  tried  in  vain  to  make  them  understand 


•  1  Cor.  XV.  4. 
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that  the  last  things  written  in  our  chapter, 
and  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  were  just 
coming  to  an  end.*  But  they  could  not 
believe.  They  buried  in  His  grave  their 
last  hopes ;  yet  three  days  later  they  did 
believe  in  a  suffering  Messiah !  In  a  few 
weeks  they  made  thousands  of  the  conspi- 
rators against  Him  believe,  by  an  hour's 
reasoning  on  the  very  prophecies  that  had 
always  been  sealed  books  to  them.  They 
have  made  millions  in  every  age  believe  on 
Him.  They  have  revolutionised  the  reli- 
gious thought  of  the  world. 

One  fact  only  can  make  such  a  miracle  as 
this  credible — ^the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  crucified  Messiah  from  the  dead. 
This  sudden,  complete,  and  enduring  change 
of  opinion  could  never  have  taken  place 
without  this  intervening  fact.  Jesus  the 
Messiah  rose  from  the  dead,  was  exalted  by 
the  right  hand  of  God,  received  and  shed 
forth  the  promised  Spirit,  and  then  convinced 
His  disciples  that  the  true  Messiah  ought  to 
have  suffered  all  these  things,  planted  in 
their  hearts  hopes,  never  to  be  shattered 
again,  that  He  would  reign  in  all  the 
majesty  foretold  in  the  prophets. 

For  this  was  a  literal  prolonging  of  His 
days.  The  Holy  One  was  not  suffered  to 
see  corruption.  As  soon  as  He  was  firee 
from  the  travail  of  His  soul  He  welcomed 
one  redeemed  soul  to  Paradise,  and  began 
to  behold  with  satisfaction  the  accession  of 
innumerable  ofifepring  to  the  redeemed  family 
of  God.  Among  them  are  the  great.  The 
mightiest  of  the  earth  have  been  gathered 
for  His  spoil,  and  it  is  by  His  knowledge 
that  this  righteous  Servant  of  Jehovah  is 
*  Luke  zxii  37. 


making  many  righteous.  The  fierce  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  prophet  extended  their 
conquests  with  the  fury  of  the  iconoclast 
and  the  devotion  of  the  monotheist.  But 
this  strange  zeal,  the  ofi&pring  of  sensuality 
and  of  fatalism,  has  destroyed,  never  regene- 
rated nor  assimilated,  the  ignorant  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  Christianity  sinks  gradu- 
ally to  the  level  of  Judaism  and  Moham- 
medism  when  its  central  truth,  of  justifica- 
tion through  faith  in  the  crucified  Messiah 
of  God,  is  outraged  by  bloody  conquests, 
obscured  by  superstitious  displays,  or  con- 
fused by  false  philosophy.  The  only  trace 
of  Romish  missions  surviving  in  many  por- 
tions of  China  and  Japan,  is  the  suspicion  of 
political  conspiracy  that  clings  to  the  Chris- 
tian name. 

Mere  intellectual  culture,  without  this 
Divine  knowledge,  is  no  more  effective  in 
sprinkling  the  nations.  The  religion  of  un- 
belief is  necessarily  a  religion  of  self-develop- 
ment, not  of  self-sacrifice  for  lost  souls. 
These  are  not  the  religions  of  prophecy. 
This  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  neither  the  good 
man  of  rationalism,  nor  the  awful  Judge  who 
cannot  be  approached  without  the  mediation 
of  saints.  He  is  the  sprinkler  of  nations. 
He  is  the  bearer  of  infirmities  and  sins.  He 
is  the  conqueror  of  the  great  by  the  omni- 
potent sway  of  Divine  love  alone.  He  is 
spreading  His  bloodless  and  beneficent  con- 
quests wherever  burdened  souls  feel  their 
guilt  before  God,  and  find  peace  in  the 
chastisement  that  was  laid  upon  Him.  He 
has  taken  upon  Himself  the  sins  of  the 
world  ;  He  is  making  intercessions  for  trans- 
gressors ;  and  in  due  time  He  shall  see  and 
be  satisfied. 
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|HAT  the  prevalent  tone  of  Christian 
experience  and  holy  living  is  quite 
below  the  level  of  Scriptural  stan- 
dards and  privileges ;  that  there  is  an  urgent 
call  for  the  great  body  of  Christians  to  rise 
to  a  much  higher  plane  of  inward  piety  and 
its  visible  fruits ;  that  none  are  so  high  that 
they  should  not  make  it  their  supreme  en- 
deavour to  rise  higher;  that  to  struggle 
onward  and  upward  through  the  strength, 
holiness,  and  grace  already  attained,  to  yet 
higher  measures  of  them,  so  that,  receiv- 
ing grace  for  grace,  they  may  go  from 
strength  to  strength  toward  the  goal  of  sin- 
less perfection  whenever  and  wheresoever 
attainable,  that  so  there  is  required  the 
ceaseless  effort  to  get  free  from  sin  and  over- 
come indwelling  corruption ;  are  propositions 
which  few  will  be  found  to  dispute,  unless, 
indeed,  some  Perfectionists  dispute  the  last 
of  them,  claiming  to  have  reached  entire  sin- 
lessness  in  this  life.  They  are  to  the  eye  of 
true  Christian  insight  their  own  evidence. 

To  emphasise  and  magnify  the  "  Higher 
life  "  in  this  sense  is  simply  to  recognise  and 
strive  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  of  our 
common  Christianity ;  and  in  this  all  will  or 
ought  heartily  to  join.  It  is  worth  while  to 
mark  this  distinctly  at  the  outset.  For  this 
term  "  higher  life "  is  constantly  used  now 
to  denote  something  quite  different,  as  if  it 
were  the  peculiarity  of  a  small  select  circle 
who  make  it  their  watchword,  a  badge  of  the 
chosen  few  who  have  reached  summits  of 
Christian  experience  quite  above  the  great 
mass  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Theirs 
are  the   gifts  and   endowments  to  which 


Christians  generally  are  strangers,  and  theirs 
the  joys  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not.  The  distinctive  views  of  the  class  we 
refer  to,  amid  many  minor  and  circumstantial 
variations,  are  for  substance  : 

1.  That  sinless  perfection  is  attainable, 
and  by  those  who  attain  the  higher  life  in 
questioii,  actually  attained  in  this  life. 

2.  That  it  is  gained  instantaneously  by  an 
act  of  faith  in  Christ,  which  appropriates 
Him  for  immediate  and  entire  sanctification, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  immediate  and 
full  justification ;  and  that  each  is  equally, 
with  the  other,  immediate,  equally  complete, 
equally  conferred  co-instantaneously  with 
the  act  of  faith  which  receives  it ;  and  in 
equal  independence  of  works,  as  in  any  sense 
either  the  procuring,  instrumental,  efficient, 
or  meritorious  cause. 

3.  Therefore,  that  this  perfect  sanctifica- 
tion is  not  through  any  process  of  gradual 
growth,  striving,  or  advancement  toward 
sinless  perfection,  whether  in  this  life  or  the 
life  to  come ;  but  is  at  once  grasped  by  faith, 
and  held  by  it  till  let  go  by  backsliding  or 
apostasy — the  latter  being  regarded  by  the 
Higher  Life  Arminians  as  liable,  by  those 
that  are  Calvinists  as  not  liable,  to  occur. 

4.  This  attainment  is  attended  with  the 
constant  or  ordinary  presence  of  unclouded 
peace,  joy,  and  hope,  such  as  the  Bible 
connects  with  the  highest  grades  of  Chris- 
tian experience. 

5.  Some,  perhaps  most,  of  this  Higher 
Life  school,  so  far  especially  as  it  has  ap- 
peared in  Calvinistic  communions,  maintain 
that  this  act  of  faith  which  instantaneously 
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grasps  perfect  sanctity  is  preceded  by  an 
act  of  entire  consecration  to  God  in  Christ. 
In  other  words,  it  is  preceded  by  itself;  for 
entire  consecration  is  perfect  holiness. 

We  may  remark,  before  going  further, 
that  with  some  the  doctrine  of  Higher  Life 
means  merely  the  habitual  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  Christian  assurance,  in  which 
they  erroneously  conceive  themselves  ex- 
ceptional or  superior  to  any  recognised  stan- 
diurds  of  Christian  experience  in  evangelical 
Churches.  This,  however,  belongs  to  the 
normal  development  of  Christian  experi- 
ence ;  not,  however,  so  that  it  usuaUy  be- 
comes firm  and  enduring,  even  if  it  appear 
at  all,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  regenerate 
life.  It  rather  belongs  normally,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  the  maturer  stages  of  Christian 
experience ;  it  is  confirmed  by  the  culture 
and  consequent  evidence  of  the  graces,  which 
are  also  the  firuits  of  the  Spirit,  and  evidences 
of  His  saving  work.  These,  however,  are  so 
wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit  as  to  depend  at 
the  same  time  upon  our  "  giving  all  diligence 
to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end;"  all  "diligence  to  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure,"  the  Holy  Spirit  herein 
and  hereby  witnessing  with  our  spirits  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God. 

It  is  too  true  that  far  fewer  attain  this 
blessed  estate  than  might  be  looked  for  in  a 
normal  condition  of  the  Church ;  far  fewer 
than  those  to  whom  the  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  estate  and  Christian  vocation  open 
it,  who  might  and  should  work  up  to  and 
reach  it.  It  is  no  less  true  that  those  who 
attain  a  sound  assurance  sustained  by  good 
Christian  firuits,  reach  a  higher  than  average 
Christian  life,  and  generally  higher  than 
their  own  previous  Christian  life.  In  this 
sense  a  higher  life  than  the  average  among 
Christians  may  be  maintained.  But  this  is 
not,  or  is  only  in  part,  the  kind  of  higher 
life  intended.  This  latter  involves  not  only 
assurance,  which  rests  on  perfect  justifica- 
tion duly  proving  itself  by  holiness  of  life, 


but  perfect  sanctification ;  and  this  sancti- 
fication  received  by  some  single  act  of  faith 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  which  keeps  the 
soul  in  a  continuous  state  of  freedom  from 
sin,  and  from  all  conscience  of  sin,  and  so  of 
abiding  peace  and  joy,  by  a  sort  of  quietistic 
resting  in  Christ,  not  only  for  justification, 
but  for  sanctification.  This  peace  and  assu- 
rance, too,  come  not  mainly  from  the  sense 
of  pardon  through  Christ's  imputed  righ- 
teousness, but  of  sinlessness  through  the 
perfect  inherent  righteousness  or  holiness 
wrought  by  Him  within  us,  and  received  by 
us,  like  his  justifying  righteousness,  by  fedth, 
without  personal  works  or  strivings  on  our 
part  to  effect  or  to  promote  it. 

As  we  shall  see  more  fully  further  on,  this 
Perfectionism  is  defined  and  vindicated  in 
different  and  often  inconsistent  ways  by  its 
advocates.  It  is  apt  to  run  into  some  form 
of  Quietism,  or  Mysticism,  or  Antinomianism, 
or  licentiousness,  while  a  large  proportion  of 
those  embracing  some  forms  of  it  give  every 
sign  of  leading  holy  lives. 

The  Reformed  and  Calvinistic  doctrine,  as 
held  by  nearly  all  evangelical  Protestants,  the 
Methodists  and  Lutherans  excepted,  differs 
from  the  foregoing  by  asserting  that  sin, 
although  subdued  and  growing  weaker,  is 
never  entirely  eradicated  in  this  life  ;  while 
the  renewed  spirit,  ever  struggling  against  it, 
is,  notwithstanding  possible  occasional  vicis- 
situdes and  backslidings,  on  the  whole  gain- 
ing the  mastery  over  it,  till  the  grand  con- 
summation of  complete  deliverance  from  sin 
is  reached  at  death,  which  itself  with  sin — 
its  cause — there  dies.  Hence  it  maintains  that 
sanctification  is  a  gradual  work,  growing  with 
the  growth,  and  promoted  by  the  efforts, 
struggles,  and  prayers  of  the  Christian ;  who, 
while  in  his  predominating  character  holy,  is 
yet  never  firee  in  this  life  from  the  remains 
of  sin,  which,  though  ever  dying,  is  not  dead, 
but  still  maintains  its  dying  struggle,  till  the 
soul,  fireed  at  death,  passes  to  be  one  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
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In  farther  clearing  the  issue  before  us,  it 
is  expedient  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  incon- 
clasive  arguments,  often  and  confidently 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  in 
question. 

1.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
attribute  sanctification,  holiness,  or  purity 
to  believers,  or  which  exhort  them  to  seek, 
pursue,  or  practise  the  same,  or  which  promise 
deliverance  from  sin  in  its  guilt,  pollution, 
and  dominion,  or  which  covenant  full  and 
complete  salvation — all  these  prove  nothing 
in  behalf  of  sinless  perfection  in  this  life. 
They  prove  nothing  because  they  are  applied 
to  all  Christians  and  saints  as  such  in  the 
Scripture,  and  not  merely  to  a  select  few 
of  a  higher  grade  of  Christian  life  than 
the  mass.  But  it  is  admitted  by  this  school 
that  the  mass  of  Christians  have  not  yet 
attained,  and  in  this  life  most  of  them  never 
will  attain,  sinless  perfection.  Therefore,  if 
they  are  actually  addressed  to  those  who  are 
Christians,  but  yet  not  sinlessly  perfect,  then 
this  demonstrates  that  they  give  no  evidence 
of  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  or  for  whom  they  are 


Not  only  so,  but  the  Christian  to  whom 
all  pretensions  of  sinless  perfection  are  alien 
and  ofiensiye,  interprets  these  passages  as 
applicable  to  himself  and  suiting  his  own 
case,  without  the  least  consciousness  or  sus- 
picion of  distorting,  perverting,  or  over- 
strauiing  their  proper  import.  Full  salvation 
y&  indeed  promised  and  secured  to  all  the 
fiiithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  it  is  only  in 
part  or  in  its  beginnings  here ;  in  its  seed 
first  implanted  and  quickened  in  regenera- 
tion, herein  having  the  pledge  of  onward 
growth  in  holiness,  and  increasing  Christian 
fruitage  upon  earth.  The  soul  is  to  be  made 
perfect  therein  at  death ;  then  immediately 
passing  into  glory  to  await  reunion  with  the 
body  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  when 
Christ  shall  raise  it  again,  and  make  it  like 
unto  his  glorious  body.     So  we  receive 
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a  full  salvation  in  Christ  when  we  receive 
Him  by  faith ;  but  a  salvation  which,  vrith 
respect  to  the  soul,  is  completed  only  when 
we  pass  by  the  gate  of  death  to  the  reahns 
of  glory;  and  with  respect  to  the  body, 
when  it  shall  also  be  raised  in  glory.  All 
these  things  are  included  in  salvation :  a 
part  at  once  perfect  upon  the  first  act  of 
faith,  securing  justification  and  a  title  to 
the  heavenly  inheritance ;  a  part  inchoate 
and  germinant,  to  develope  and  grow  unto 
sanctification.  Christian  maturity  and  fruit- 
fulness  ;  or  part  in  promise  and  foretaste, 
issuing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  life  everlasting.  He  who  receives  Christ 
indeed,  receives  "all  things  pertaining  to 
Ufe  and  godliness."  "  Whom  he  did  pre- 
destinate, them  he  also  called;  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified;  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified"  (Rom. 
viii.  30).  Is  not  glorification  here  declared 
to  have  been  conferred  on  the  elect  con- 
currently with  justification,  and  in  terms 
as  completely  implying  that  it  is  already,  in 
some  sense,  as  really  effected  as  justification 
is ;  and  in  language  as  surely  indicative  of 
its  full  accomplishment,  as  is  ever  used  with 
reference  to  our  full  salvation,  or  any  part 
of  it,  even  personal  holiness  or  sanctification 
itself?  But  no  one  not  fanatically  blinded 
will  pretend  that  heavenly  glory  is  our  por- 
tion in  this  life,  or  is  ours  on  earth  otherwise 
than  in  the  perfect  title  to  it  secured  by 
justification,  and  the  preparation  for  it  begun 
in  regeneration  and  conversion,  and  carried 
forward  in  our  progressive  sanctification. 

No  passage  of  Scripture  which  is  indis- 
putably addressed  and  applied  to  those  who 
are  confessedly  imperfect  or  defiled  with  re- 
maining sin  can  logically  prove  sinless  per- 
fection in  this  life.  But  the  great  majority 
of  professing  Christians,  whom  Perfectionists 
allow  to  be  real  Christians  according  to  the 
judgment  of  charity  on  the  one  hand,  yet  to 
be  imperfect  in  holiness  on  the  other,  are 
addressed  or  referred  to  in  nearly  if  not 
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absolutely  all  the  passages  adduced  as  proving 
sinless  perfection  in  this  life.     Thus,  the 
passage  1  John  iii.  9  :    "  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin  because 
he  is  born  of  God,"  and  other  less  emphatic 
declarations  in  the  context,  must  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  be  true,  whatever  else  they  may 
signify,  of  all  Christian  people — ^all  who  are 
"  bom  of  God."    But  confessedly  the  most 
of  these  come  short  of  the  sinless  perfection 
claimed  for  a  few.    The  sense  in  which  such 
cannot  sin,  because  the  seed  of  grace  and 
holiness  remaineth  in  them,  is  that  they  can- 
not sin  prevailingly,  persistently,  with  full 
purpose,  allowance,  or  without  resistance  and 
repentance.    They  cannot  sin  in  such  wise 
that  "  sin  shall  have  dominion  over  them," 
or  that  holiness  shall  not  be  the  aficendant 
and  increasingly  ascendant  principle  within 
them,  until  at  death  its  victory  over  sin  is 
absolutely  complete  and  exterminating.    It 
is  all  solved  by  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
conflict  between  the    flesh    and  spirit,  so 
graphically  depicted,  Gal.  v.  17,  and  Rom. 
viL  14-25,  which,  however,  we  may  find  it 
hard  to  harmonise  with  the  psychology  or 
metaphysics   any  may  have    engrafted  on 
their  theology,  finds  its  response  and  counter- 
part in  normal  Christian  experience.     All 
Christians  know  what  it  means  to  have  the 
flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  so  that  in  a 
sense  they  "cannot  do   the   things   they 
would."    While  they  "  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man,"  still  they  do 
what   they  allow    not,  and   yet,  amazing 
paradox!  in  a  sense,  it  is  no  more  they 
"  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  them." 
And  then,  whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not, 
it  is  the  man  himself  who  with  the  mind 
serves  the  law  of  God,  and  with  the  flesh 
the  law  of  sin.    It  is  the  same  Ego,  or  self, 
that  is  tainted  with  the  sin  against  which 
it   resolutely  strives,  successfully  resisting 
and  conquering  it,   and  at  last,  through 
grace,  utterly  extinguishing  it. 


Another  climacteric  text  adduced  by  Per- 
fectionists is  Eph.  V.  25,  26,  27  :  "  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it ; 
that  He  might  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  Word ;  that  He  might  present  it 
to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  It  is 
undeniable  that  this  applies  to  the  Church 
of  the  saved  and  redeemed,  militant  and 
triumphant ;  to  all  real  Christians,  as  repre- 
senting their  state  already  attained  or  to  be 
attained.  But  inasmuch  as  confessedly  in 
the  militant  state  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians are  not  yet  without  spot,  wrinkle,  or 
blemish,  it  follows  that  this  passage  does  not 
prove  any  present  sinless  perfection  in  this 
world,  but  only  in  the  future  state. 

If  Perfectionism  derives  no  support  from 
texts  of  this  tenor,  much  less  does  it  derive 
any  from  passages  ascribing,  promising,  or 
enjoining  holiness  or  sanctification  upon  the 
people  of  God.    Tet  passages  of  this  scope 
and  tenor  are  constantly  and  freely  quoted 
in  behalf  of  sinless  perfection.    Its  advocates 
speak  and  argue  as  if  holiness  and  sanctifi- 
cation belonged  to  them  alone,  and  were 
distinctive  of  them  in  contrast  with  the  whole 
Church  besides ;  and  generally  as  if  it  became 
theirs,  not  at  their  original,  but  at  some 
second  conversion.    This  notion  of  a  second 
conversion,  which  introduces  to  the  "  higher 
life"  of  sinless  purity,  is  maintained  ex- 
pressly by  such  writers   as  Boardman    in 
Higher  Christian  Life,  and   in  substance 
by  all  the  Higher   Life  and  Perfectionist 
school    And  .they  are  very  apt  to  represent 
it  as  simply  an  entrance  upon,  or  attainment, 
or  beginning,  of  sanctification  or  holiness. 
They  even  use  these  terms  as  the  very  titles 
of  their  books  and  treatises,  in  advocacy  of  the 
attainableness  of  sinless  perfection.     Thus, 
the  title  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  books,  hy 
a   leading   Methodist   divine,  Rev.  J.    T. 
Crane,  D.D.,  is  Holiness  the  Birthright  qf 
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GoJCs  Children.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Wood,  author 
of  a  work  on  Perfect  Lave^  in  his  volume 
on  Purity  and  Maturity,  says:  "Purity 
or  holiness,  significant  of  quality,  implies 
entirety.  It  does  not  mean  a  mixture  of 
purity  and  pollution,  partly  clean  and  partly 
defiled"  (p.  25).  Biuney,  in  his  Theological 
Compend  Improved,  under  the  head  entitled 
"  Holiness  —  Sanctification,"  says  :  This 
state  ...  is  called  holiness,  sanctification, 
purity,  perfection,  fulness  of  God  and  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  full 
assurance  of  faith.  What  is  meant  by  these 
expressions  is  that  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature  which  excludes  all  original  depravity 
or  inbred  sin  from  the  heart,  and  fills  it  with 
perfect  love  to  God  and  man — ^perfect  love, 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  and  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (p.  128). 

According  to  this,  none  can  be  holy  or 
sanctified  who  have  any  remains  of  "  original 
depravity  or  inbred  sin,"  or  less  than  "per- 
fect love  to  God  and  man."    At  this  rate  all 
Christians,  all  who  have  experienced  the  new 
birth,  must  be  in  this  elevated  state.    So  he 
proceeds  to  tells  us,  "  Holiness  begins  when 
the  principle    of  purity — namely,  love  to 
God — is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  in  the  new 
birth."    And  yet  he  immediately  adds :  "But 
entire  sanctification  is  that  act  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  whereby  the  justified  soul  is  made 
holy.      This    instantaneous   work   of    the 
sanctifier  is  usually  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  gradual  growth  in  grace.    The  Spirit 
certifies  this  purification"  (1  Cor.  11,  12). 
Can  there  be  greater  confusion  and  self-con- 
tradiction than  this  ?    Holiness  and  sancti- 
fication are  defined  to  be  "  perfect  love ;" 
yet  holiness — Le.,  perfect  love — ^begins  at 
the  new  birth ;  while  "  entire  sanctification  " 
comes  later  by  an  instantaneous  wodc  of  the 
sanctifier,  "usually  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  gradual  growth  in  grace."    How  does 
"perfect  love"  differ  from  "entire  sanctifi- 
cation?"    And   what   room   remains   for 
growth  in  grace  beyond  "entire  sanctifi- 


cation ?"  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  specimen 
of  the  enormous  inconsistencies  into  which 
Perfectionists  and  Higher  Life  advocates  run, 
of  which  we  shall  see  many  more  as  we 
go  on. 

Among  all  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine 
since  the  Quietists  and  Myotics  of  a  former 
age,  we  rarely  find  any  more  refined,  cultured, 
disciplined,  endowed  with  natural  and  ac- 
quired strength  of  mind,  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  vigour  of  spiritual  graces,  than  the  late 
T.  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  Science 
in  Bowdoin  College,  and  author  of  popular 
text  books  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  of  pub- 
lications on  this  peculiar  type  of  what  he 
styled  the  "  Interior  Life."    He,  if  any  who 
catch  the    magnetism  of  the  converts  to 
this  theory,  should  have  been  superior,  not 
only  to  all  shams  and  impostures,  all  cant, 
hypocrisy  and  affectation,  but  to  all  loose 
bandying  of  the  catchwords  and  watchwords 
which  form  the  shibboleths  of  sects,  parties, 
and    self -exalting  coteries.     He  speaks  of 
"the  true  idea  of  Christian  perfection  or 
holiness  "  as  if  such  perfection  were  the  only 
holiness,  also  of  being  "  sanctified  unto  the 
Lord,"  as  being  identical  with  the  "  blessing 
of  perfect  love  "  {Pioneer  Experiences,  pp. 
96,  97)  ;  also  of  coming  "  ultimately  to  the 
undoubting  conclusion  that  God  required  me 
to  be  holy,  that  He  had  made  provision  for 
it,  and  that  it  was  both  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  be  so.    The  establishment  of  my 
belief  in  this  great  doctrine  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  pleasing  and  important  results." 
{Id.  p.  91).     It  could  not  be  otherwise  if, 
indeed,  it  was  a  discovery  for  the  first  time 
that  God  requires  and  makes  provision  for 
holiness  in  His  people.    Of  course  the  only 
holiness  which  could  have  been  the  subject 
of  such  discovery  is  that  which  is  sinless. 
Whence  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the 
arguments  and  pretensions  of  this  school  fall 
to  the  ground,  unless  the  holiness  and  sanc- 
tification of  the  Bible  always  means  sinless 
perfection ;  and  hence,  that  all  true  Christians 
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are  sinless,  which  these  same  people  do  not 
even  claim  to  be  true  of  more  than  a  small 
part  of  them. 

Closely  connected  with  fdl  this  is  the 
constant  confounding  of  sanctification  with 
justification ;  of  inherent  with  imputed  or 
forensic  righteousness  ;  of  the  cleansing  from 
the  guilt,  or  condemnation  to  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  with  the  cleansing  from  its 
power  and  pollution.  Justification  is  instan- 
taneous and  complete  upon  the  first  act  of 
&ith  in  Christ  or  vital  union  to  Him.  In  its 
nature  justification  is  entire  or  not  at  all. 
^*  He  that  believeth  shall  no  more  come  into 
condemnation,  but  hath  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  There  is  indeed  "  no  more  con- 
demnation to  those  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit."  Sanctification,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  begun  in  infantile  yet  prevailing  strength 
at  conversion,  and  advances  by  a  gradual 
and  progressive  growth,  in  which  the  new- 
bom  soul  goes  forward,  "  having  these  pro- 
mises, to  cleanse  itself  firom  all  filthiness  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God ;"  ridding  itself  of  stains  which, 
although  continually  diminishing,  yet  still 
occasion  us  deep  spiritual  solicitude  until 
they  are  wholly  expunged. 

Now,  how  often  is  this  declaration,  and 
others  the  like,  that  Jesus,  "  by  one  offiering 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied," quoted  in  favour  of  perfect  and  sinless 
sanctification  in  this  life  ?  Yet  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  construction  is  that  it  applies  to 
all  the  sanctified — all  who  are  saved  through 
Clirist's  offering.  But  of  these  it  is  allowed 
that  the  vast  majority  have  not  become  thus 
sinless.  The  perfecting,  therefore,  must 
relate  to  that  which  is  at  once  made  perfect 
by  the  offering  of  Christ,  viz.,  justifica- 
tion. This  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be 
perfect  firom  first  to  last,  whatever  may  or 
may  not  be  the  sense  of  it  in  the  believer's 
consciousness.  So  the  declarations,  1  John  i. 
7-9,  "That  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 


Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  and  that ''  if 
we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness,"  obviously  refer  to  justi- 
fication as  the  immediate  and  finished  result 
of  the  application  of  this  blood,  and  only 
indirectly  to  sanctification  which  accompanies 
justification,  at  first  initial  and  germinant, 
but  gradually carriedforward to perfectsinless- 
ness  in  heaven ;  for  the  eighth  verse  declares, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  any  Perfectionism 
founded  in  this  passage,  ''  If  we  say  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us."  So  all  promises  of  cleansing 
refer  to  that  washing  away  of  sins  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  which  consists  in  perfect 
justification,  or  to  progressive  cleansing  from 
the  pollution  of  sin  by  gradual  sanctifica- 
tion. To  this  latter  the  command  to  cleanse 
ourselves  refers ;  charging  us  to  "  purify 
ourselves  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the 
Spirit,"  not  as  a  thing  yet  finished,  but 
always  progressing ;  so  that  whatever  be  our 
assurance  of  hope,  "  he  that  hath  this  hope 
must  be  ever  purifying  himself,  even  as 
God  is  pure."  One  source  of  obscurity  and 
confusion  on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  the 
tendency  of  many  of  the  Higher  Life  per- 
suasion more  or  less  to  confound  justification 
with  sanctification. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  pleas  are  those 
founded  on  the  Biblical  use  of  the  words 
"  perfect,"  "  blameless,"  or  their  equivalents, 
in  reference  to  the  people  of  God.  But  that 
these  words  are  used  in  various  senses,  some 
of  them  not  impljdng  absolute  sinlessness,  is 
too  plain  to  admit  of  plausible  denial.  Even 
the  injunction  so  often  quoted  by  the  Per- 
fectionists, that  ''  having  these  promises  we 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God,"  implies  that  this  process  of 
perfecting  is  to  go  on,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
yet  finished.  It  implies  that  the  normal 
Christian  life  here  consists  in  having  the 
ideal  of  perfect  holiness  before  the  eye  of 
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faith,  and  coustautly  working  toward  ifc,  ever 
approaching,  hut  not  reaching  it  this  side  of 
heaven.  And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  consistently  interpret  Phil.  iii.  12, 15, 
in  the  former  of  which  the  Apostle  explicitly 
says :  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
either  were  already  perfect ;  hut  I  follow  after, 
if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  I  am 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus ;"  while  in  the 
latter  his  words  are :  ''  Let  us,  therefore,  as 
many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded."  Here 
it  is  clear  that  "  perfect"  means  truly  appre- 
hending and  strugglmg  toward  the  standard 
of  perfection  in  holiness,  which,  in  the  former, 
he  represents  himself  as  not  having  yet 
attained.  Not  different  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  (Eph.  iv.  12)  where  he  represents 
the  ministry  as  given,  inter  alia,  "  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints."  What  else  does 
this  mean  but  that  they  are  agencies  em- 
ployed increasingly  to  help  forward  the 
saints  toward  that  holiness  which  befits  the 
atmosphere  of  heaven  ? 

Perfection  is  also  applied  to  Christian 
character,  denoting  not  sinlessness,  but  the 
elements  and  constituent  parts  of  Christian 
character  in  due  proportion  and  symmetry. 
So  James  L  4:  ''That  ye  may  be  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  Then  it  is 
often  used  like  the  word  blameless,  to  mean 
inward  sincerity  and  a  life  outwardly  irre- 
proachable in  the  sight  of  men,  as  when  it  is 
said  of  Noah,  that  "he  was  perfect;"  of 
Job,  that ''  he  was  perfect  and  upright ;  one 
that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil"  (Job  L) 
This  is  precisely  the  equivalent  of  the  de- 
scription given  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth 
(Luke  i.  6),  ''  That  they  were  both  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless." 
Here  the  inward  righteousness  before  Qod 
was  evinced  by  the  visible  blameless  walk  in 
the  ways  of  God,  without  any  breach  or 
deviation  incurring  human  censure.  It  is 
pedsely  the  equivalent  of  the  phraseology 
applied  to  Christians  as  such  (PhiL  iL  14, 


15),  ''Do  all  things  without  murmuring  and 
disputing,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and 
harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation, 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world, 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life."  Surely  this 
points  to  a  kind  of  excellence  which,  while 
bringing  honour  to  Christ  and  His  religion, 
implies  no  sinless  perfection.  While  these 
terms,  as  employed  thus,  denote  a  relative 
perfection  in  the  sense  of  uprightness,  in- 
tegrity, a  conscientious  and  exemplary  life, 
or  of  wholeness  and  symmetry  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  or  of  mature  growth  (as  when  it  is 
said  the  stony  ground  hearers  bring  forth  no 
fruit  unto  perfection),  they  do  not  mean  to 
assert  sinless  perfection  of  any  saints  on 
earth.  Indeed,  it  is  so  demonstrable  that 
the  term  "perfect"  is  often  used  in  various 
senses  in  the  Bible,  that  Perfectionists  them- 
selves are  constrained  to  confess  it,  and  thus 
virtually  to  acknowledge  that  it  does  not  of 
itself  import  present  sinlessness  unless  the 
surrounding  context  and  the  analogy  of  faith 
require  it  Thus,  Mr.  See  writes  (Rest  of 
Faith,  p.  72),  "  We  merely  say  of  another 
term,  which  is  Christian  perfection,  that  if 
the  candid  reader  will  refer  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  third  chapter,  he  will  find 
the  word  'perfect'  used  in  two  senses, 
the  one  referring  to  our  resurrection  perfec- 
tion (verse  12),  and  the  other  (verse  15) 
referring  to  the  Christian  perfection,  which 
we  must  conclude  was  preached,  professed, 
and  lived  in  Apostolic  times."  But  how  does 
it  appear  that  the  latter  was  sinless  ? 

Two  passages  are  constantly  quoted  in 
behalf  of  the  doctrine  we  combat,  which 
show  the  impossibility  of  always  attaching 
a  uniformly  literal  and  invariable  sense  to 
words  used  in  Scripture.  This  arises  from  the 
poverty  and  ambiguity  of  language  which 
compel  us  to  use  words  in  varied  senses,  to 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  its  proper 
ex^getic  law.  We  refer  to  the  use  of  "  fear" 
in  the  passages,  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
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fear,"  and  the  injunction  that  we  "  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 

The  latter  fear  belongs  to  those  who  are 
perfecting  holiness  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress,  and  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
religion  in  both  worlds.  It  is  mingled  with 
filial  love  and  trust,  takes  the  form  of  rever- 
ence, and  comes  of  that  grace  whereby  we 
serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear — ^terms  which  are  equivalent. 
The  former  is  described  in  the  context  as  that 
slavish  "  fear  which  hath  torment ;"  which 
is  none  other  than  that  spirit  of  bondage 
which  is  unto  fear — i.e.,  servile  fear,  which 
is  a  repelling  dread,  instead  of  a  confiding, 
revering,  attracting  love.  Love  in  propor- 
tion to  its  perfection  exorcises  this  fell  spirit 
in  all  its  forms  and  remnants ;  but  it  is  not 
asserted  that  this  love  becomes  perfect  in 
this  life,  or  if  so,  that  sinless  perfection  is 
meant. 

Much  is  said  of  "entire  sanctification," 
and  1  Thess.  v.  23,  is  constantly  quoted  as 
proving  it  in  the  sense  of  sinless  perfection 
in  this  life :  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly;  and  may  your  whole 
spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  wholeness  of  our  sanctification  refers  to 
all  the  parts  of  our  being,  body,  sotd,  and 
spirit,  as  the  context  shows,  and  may  signify 
its  future  progressive  as  well  as  its  immediate 
accomplishment  Enough  has  ahready  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  Biblical  import  of  the 
word  "  blameless  "  in  the  final  clause. 

If  there  are  no  scriptural  proofs  of  sinless 
perfection  in  this  life,  there  are  abundant 
and  decisive  scriptural  proofe  against  it,  not 
80  much  in  isolated  texts — ^though  these  are 
not  wanting — as  in  the  whole  tone  and  drift 
of  the  inspired  portraitures  of  Christian  ex- 
perience. "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
(1  John  i.  8).    "  If  I  justify  myself, 


us 


mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me :  If  I  say 
I  am  perfect,  it  shall  prove  me  perverse." 

4 


This  could  not  be  true  of  the  claims  to  any 
but  sinless  perfection,  as  other  kinds  of  per- 
fection are  freely  ascribed  to  the  faithful 
servants  of  God.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  for 
all  Christians  of  every  age  and  nation.  It  is 
therefore  their  duty  always  to  pray,  "  Forgive 
our  trespasses,  even  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us."  It  has  been  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  the  most  eminent  saints 
that  this  prayer  is  always  acceptable  to  God 
and  becoming  in  his  children.  Baxter  is 
said  to  have  rejoiced  on  his  dying  bed  that 
the  publican's  prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,"  is  never  unacceptable  to  God. 
Christians  are  always  laying  aside  every 
weight  (the  impedimenta  coming  upon  them 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil), 
and  the  "  sin  which  so  easily  besets  them  '* 
(Heb.  xii.)  ;  and  "  striving  against  sin,"  if 
need  be  "resisting  it  even  unto  blood." 
(ver.  4). 

Moreover,  that  chastisement  which  is  the 
indispensable  badge  of  sonship,  without 
which  all  pretended  sons  are  but  bastards, 
is  for  sins — not  for  sins  long  past,  repented  of, 
and  given  up,  but  for  present  sins;  not 
indeed  for  vengeance  and  destruction,  but  in 
fatherly  love  and  faithfulness  for  our  salva- 
tion— "  for  our  profit,  that  we  may  be  par- 
takers of  His  holiness."  This  shows  that  sin 
still  cleaves  to  all  the  sons  of  God,  for  which 
they  need  Divine  discipline  and  chastisement 
in  order  to  its  correction  and  removal ;  a 
chastening  which  they  must  not  despise  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  fiednt  or  despair  under  on 
the  other,  unless  they  would  miss  its  saving 
benefits.  But  what  less  than  remaining  sin 
in  all  the  sons  of  God  does  all  this  imply? 
And  how  does  Perfectionism  consist  with 
that  chastisement  of  which  all  but  bastards 
are  partakers? 

The  Christian  conflict  so  vividly  depicted. 
Gal.  y.  17,  and  Bom.  viL  14-25,  is  proof 
incontestible  of  the  remains  of  the  o-oif>^  still 
warring  against  the  spiritual  man,  producing 
all  manner  of  paradoxical  antagonisms  in 
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the  soul ;  but  involving  also  phenomena  im- 
possible in  the  unregenerate  soul.  For  in 
what  unregenerate  soul  does  the  spirit  lust 
against  the  desh  ?  At  all  events,  was  it  not 
to  the  experience  of  the  Churches  of  Galatia, 
consisting  of  professed  Christian  converts, 
that  he  was  writing  ? 

And  after  all  the  efforts  to  torture  Rom. 
vii.  into  a  mere  picture  of  the  phenomena 
of  an  unregenerate  soul,  has  it  ever  been 
plausibly  shown  how  such  can  truly  say,  "  I 
love  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ;" 
"  with  the  mind  /  myself  serve  the  law  of 
CM,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin." 
"0  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
If  this  is  the  language  of  impenitent  un- 
believers, where  shall  we  find  what  is  dis- 
tinctive of  the  new-born  soul  ?  Do  we  need 
more  evidence  that  the  flesh,  and  sin  in  itself, 
as  well  as  the  outside  world,  are  among  the 
foes  with  which  the  Church  militant  must 
e?er  contend  ? 

If  we  do,  it  is  furnished  abundantly  in 
the  statements,  unfoldings,  and  defences  of 
sinless  perfection  given  by  its  advocates, 
whether  they  reach  it  from  the  Pelagian, 
Aiminian,  Antinomian,  Romish,  or  Mjrstic 
sides.  Some  of  these  frequently  run  or 
develop  from  and  into  each  other. 

One  and  all,  they  are,  or  come  to  be, 
essentially  Antinomian.  This  is  a  grave 
charge.  It  suffices  to  overthrow  the  whole 
of  them,  not  only  as  in  absolute  antagonism 
to  Christ's  teaching  and  standard,  who  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  and 
establish  it  in  every  jot  and  tittle  thereof ; 
but  as  in  and  of  itself,  however  it  may  often 
be  counteracted  by  other  influences,  tending 
to  foster  looseness  and  apostasy  in  life.  When 
we  say  that  they  are  essentially  Antinomiair, 
we  do  not  mean  that  their  abettors  call  them 
such.  Some  of  them,  like  John  Wesley, 
even  warn  its  adherents  against  Antino- 
mianism,  and  many  of  them  have  no  sus- 


picion that  the  scheme  logically  or  practically 
involves  such  a  taint.  What  we  maintain, 
however,  is,  that  its  advocates  really  take 
Antinomian  ground  ;  that  they  in  one  form 
or  another  lower  the  standard  of  perfect 
holiness  below  the  only  perfect  and  immu- 
table standard  of  goodness,  i.e.  the  Divine 
law,  to  some  vague  and  indeterminate  level, 
depending  on  and  varying  with  the  subjec- 
tive states  of  each  person  who  supposes  him- 
self to  be  perfect.  With  many — we  believe 
with  most — each  one's  assertion  of  his  own 
Christian  perfection  is  to  be  taken  and 
treated  as  proof  of  it,  unless  contradicted  by 
unmistakable  impieties  or  immoralities.  The 
essential  thing  is,  that  the  perfection  claimed 
and  insisted  on  is  not  in  conformity  to  the 
original,  true,  and  only  law  of  God,  but  to 
some  lower,  yet  undefined,  standard  level  to 
the  infirmities  and  incapacities  of  our  pre- 
sent fallen  and  debased  state.  This  is 
enough  ;  but  it  is  much  worse  to  leave  us 
without  any  tangible  and  clear  definition  of 
the  infirmities  that  do  and  do  not  involve 
sin. 

1.  The  Romish  theory  of  perfection  lowers 
the  original  strictness  of  the  law  of  God,  not 
only  as  it  pronounces  evil  concupiscence  to 
be  no  longer  of  the  nature  of  sin,  as  the  law 
declares  in  forbidding  it  (Rom.  vii.  7),  but 
as  it  allows  for  the  tolerance  of  minor  or 
venial,  in  distinction  from  mortal  sins. 
Thus  it  .provides  for  an  easy  perfection 
among  the  ''  mass  and  file  "  of  its  average 
members,  whose  lives  show  a  very  low  degree 
of  perfection  in  holiness,  while  it  makes  room 
for  an  extra-legal  perfection  in  the  select 
classes  of  its  saints,  who,  by  monastic  vows 
and  discipline,  or  other  volunteer  penances 
and  self-inflictions,  strive  thus  to  mortify 
the  inclinations  and  remove  the  temptations 
to  sin.  This  they  rank  as  an  extra-legal 
perfection,  which  consists  of  works  of  super- 
erogation and  surplus  merit,  out  of  which 
such  enormous  mischiefs  to  morals  and 
religion  have  arisen.     This  was  a  process 
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originally  devised  to  mortify  the  flesh  and 
subdue  or  extirpate  its  evil  concupiscence, 
so  as  to  make  an  end  of  its  antagonism  to 
the  law.  But  when  they  adopted  the  dogma 
that  concupiscence  had  not  the  nature  of 
sin,  thus  reducing  the  demands  of  the  law 
to  this  level,  they  raised  the  monastic  and 
other  equivalent  discipline  and  volunteer 
self-inflictions  to  the  rank  of  extra-perfect 
living  and  surplus  merit.  They  denomi- 
nated the  super-legal  rules  prescribing  this 
discipline  "  evangelical  counsels,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  mere  requirements  of  the 
law,  thus  reduced  from  its  original  strictness, 
conformity  to  which  constituted  ordinary 
Christian  perfection.  This  perfection  per- 
vades the  good  acts  of  the  faithful,  so  that 
they,  each  and  all,  are  entirely  holy,  but  is 
compatible  at  the  same  time  with  venial 
sins  intervening  between  them,  which  appear 
to  be  acts  forbidden  by  the  original  law  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  requiring  pardon,  and 
making  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
always  appropriate;  but,  nevertheless,  not 
bringing  under  condemnation  according  to 
the  law  as  reduced  to  the  present  level  of 
human  infirmity,  and  so  not  bringing  the 
soul  into  jeopardy.  That  they  hold  good 
works  of  Christians  to  be  sinless,  the  following 
utterance  of  the  Council  of  Trent  evinces : 
"Si  quis  in  quolibet  bono  opere  justum 
saltem  venaliter  peccare  dixerit  .  .  .  ana- 
thema sit."  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  while 
perfect  love  constitutes  the  extra  perfection 
of  select  saints  to  which  we  have  referred,  a 
mere  defect  of  such  perfection  of  love  in 
ordinary  saints  is  not  held  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  sin,  or  to  impart  any  taint  of  sin 
to  works  destitute  of  it.  Bellarmin,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Hodge,  says,  "Defectus 
charitatis,  quod  videlicet  non  faciemus 
opera  nostra  tanto  fervore  dilectionis, 
quanto  faciemus  in  patria  defectus  quidem 
est,  sed  culpa  et  peccatum  non  est  Unde 
etiam  charitas  nostra,  quamvis  comparata  ad 
charitatem  beatorum  sit  imperfecta,  tamen 


absolute  perfecta  dici  potest."  Perfectionism, 
therefore,  as  maintained  by  the  Romanists, 
lowers  the  law  of  God  to  the  infirmities  and 
defects  of  our  present  state,  and  thus  destroys 
its  authority.  The  perfection  it  advocates 
is  not  even  a  pretence  of  sinless  conformity 
to  that  law.  Nor  does  it  lay  down  any 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  or 
what  is  not  now  obligatory  in  that  law  ;  or 
show  us  the  precise  level  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law  they  now  recognise  as  our  binding 
rule  of  action.  They  gain  perfect  holiness, 
not  by  lifting  men  up  to  the  law,  but  by 
bringing  the  law  down  to  them.  See  article 
"Perfectionism,"  in  Hodge's  Tlieology^  vol 
iii.  p.  245,  et  seq.;  also  article  on  "The 
Protestant  Doctrine  of  Evangelical  Perfec- 
tion," in  British  aiid  Evangelical  Review 
for  January,  1876.  Another  article  on  the 
"  Means  and  Measure  of  Holiness,"  in  which, 
inter  alia,  iJxe  Higher  Life  views  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith  are  sifted,  is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  diffierence  between  the  Reformed  and 
Romanists  about  perfection,  has  its  root  in 
a  difference  as  to  what  is  sin,  and  how  fiar 
the  Divine  law  is  now  in  force.  Had  the 
latter  our  views  of  these  things,  the  claim  of 
Perfection  would  sink  in  the  outcry,  "  Lord, 
if  thou  wert  strict  to  mark  iniquities,  who 
could  stand?"  And  we  see  in  this,  as  we 
shall  in  other  schemes  to  be  noticed,  the 
amazing  incongruity  of  a  theory  demanding 
forgiveness  and  atonement  for  sinless  and 
faultless  conduct.  Its  supporters  establish 
and  annul  the  Divine  law  in  the  same 
breath. 

2.  We  find  the  same  Antinomian  element 
in  the  Arminian  type  of  Perfectionism  which 
we  take  up  before  the  Pelagian,  because, 
though  not  first  in  original  historical  develop- 
ment, it  has  been  more  prominent  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  c^efly  as  being  a  prime 
article  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Wesley 
says,  "The  best  of  men  still  need  Christ  in 
His  priestly  office  to  atone  for  their  omis- 
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sions,  their  shortcomings  (as  some  not 
improperly  speak),  their  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment and  practice,  and  their  defects  of 
various  kinds.  For  these  are  all  deviations 
firom  the  perfect  law,  and  consequently  need 
an  atonement.  Tet,  that  they  are  not  pro- 
perly sins,  we  apprehend  may  appear  from 
tiie  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  He  that  loveth  hath 
fulfilled  the  law,  for  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law'  (Rom.  xiii  10).  Now,  mistakes 
and  whatever  infirmities  naturally  flow  from 
the  corruptible  state  of  the  body  are  no  way 
contrary  to  love,  nor,  therefore,  in  the 
scriptural  sense,  Wn."  It  would  seem  from 
tiiis  that  the  doctrine  is,  that  love  is  so  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  that  where  it  exists,  in 
whatever  degree,  perfection  exists,  and  there 
can  be  no  infirmities  or  faults  which  are 
properly  "«»." 

Yet  he  cannot  abide  by  this,  and  goes  on  : 
*^  To  explain  myself  a  little  further  on  this 
head.  1.  Not  only  sin  properly  so  called 
(that  is,  voluntary  transgression  of  a  known 
law),  but  sin  improperly  so-called  (that  is, 
involuntary  transgression  of  a  Divine  law, 
known  or  unknown),  needs  the  atoning 
blood.  2.  I  believe  there  is  no  such  perfec- 
tion in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involuntary 
transgressions,  which  I  apprehend  to  be 
naturally  consequent  on  the  ignorance  and 
mistakes  inseparable  from  mortality.  3. 
Therefore,  sifUess  perfection  is  a  phrase  I 
never  use,  lest  I  should  seem  to  contradict 
mj^el£  4.  I  believe  a  person  filled  with  the 
love  of  God  is  still  liable  to  these  involuntary 
traa^giessions.  5.  Such  involuntary  trans- 
gressions you  may  call  sins  if  you  please  ;  I 
do  not,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned."  * 

The  confusing  and  groundless  distinctions 
here  set  forth  in  support  of  this  scheme,  are 
enough  to  throw  suspicion  upon  it,  even  if 
thqr  could  be  sustained,  as  they  cannot  be 
in  any  degree  which  will  make  them  serve 
their  purpose.    What  is  undeniable  is,  that 

*  'TUixk  Aoooont  of  Chriftiui  Perfection,"  WeOei/'t 
Worki,  ToL  L  ppw  2S-9* 


the  perfection  maintained  is  below  some 
requirements  of  the  Divine  law  known  or 
unknown  to  its  possessor;  that  his  trans- 
gressions of,  or  want  of  conformity  to  the 
same,  require  to  be  atoned  for  by  Christ's 
blood ;  that  he  will  neither  venture  to  call 
these  sins,  nor  the  normal  state  to  which 
they  belong  one  of  sinless  perfection;  that 
all  sins  arising  from  ignorance  are  of  this 
innocent  character,  which  does  not  mar  the 
Christian  perfection  contended  for ;  that  in 
these  are  included  those  arising  "  from  the 
corruptible  state  of  the  body,"  which,  when 
we  consider  the  mysterious  union  of  soul 
and  body,  and  the  implication  of  the  moral 
states  and  actings  of  the  former  with  those 
of  the  latter,  have  a  vast,  undefined  reach, 
excluding  who  can  t^U  what  actions  from 
the  category  of  sin?  What  of  the  acts 
arising  from  a  drunkard's  appetite,  the 
"  eyes  frill  of  adultery,"  the  "  feet  swift  to 
shed  blood,"  the  "  poison  of  asps  under  the 
lips,"  of  the  very  flesh  itself,  which,  though 
not  meaning  the  body  simply,  mean  the 
whole  man  as  implicated  with,  affecting,  and 
affected  by  the  body,  lusting  against  the 
spirit,  so  that  no  less  a  saint  than  Paul, 
therewith,  to  some  extent  at  least,  still 
"  served  the  law  of  sin  ? " 

Then,  as  to  faults  and  wrongs  committed, 
or  duties  omitted,  through  ignorance.  Some 
of  our  most  dangerous  sins  are  sins  of  igno- 
rance. Nay,  the  very  ignorance  of  moral 
and  Christian  duty  is  itself  often  most  cul- 
pable, and  incurs  the  Divine  condemnation, 
even  the  woe  upon  those  who  call  good  evil 
and  evil  good ;  who  put  light  for  darkness 
and  darkness  for  light.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  sin  to  be  deceitful,  to  disguise  itself,  to 
hate  the  light,  and  refuse  to  come  to  the 
light  which  would  unveil  it — and  is  not  this 
declared  by  the  Light  of  the  world  to  be 
eminently  its  condemnation?  What!  do 
men  become  innocent  by  blinding  themselves 
to  their  guilt,  and  sinless  by  ignoring  their 
sin  ?    Paul  "  verily  thought  that  he  ought 
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to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Can  a  man  be  inno- 
cent and  perfect  in  persecuting  the  Church, 
whatever  his  ignorance  or  sincerity  therein  ? 
Out  upon  such  casuistry,  no  matter  how 
plausible  and  acceptable  it  may  be  to 
worldly  souls  within  the  Church,  or  those 
who  think  they  are  something  when  they  are 
nothing,  or  who  "  say  they  are  perfect,"  by 
whatsoever  names  sanctioned ! 

And  as  to  the  distinction  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  transgressions  or  shortcomings, 
who  can  know  where  this  will  lead  us  until 
we  have  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms  to 
show  whether  it  and  its  corresponding  adjec- 
tives are  used  for  all  the  non-cognitive  powers 
of  the  soul,  including  moral  habits  and 
states,  or  in  the  more  restricted  later  meaning 
of  many,  in  which  it  excludes  not  merely  the 
cognitive,  but  the  sensitive,  aflfectional, 
appetitive,  indeed  all  the  optative  powers  of 
the  soul,  even  in  regard  to  moral  and  spiri- 
tual duties,  except  that  of  deliberate  choice? 
If  so,  there  is  no  end  to  the  deformities  and 
sins  which  may  consist  with  this  sort  of  per- 
fection, and  which  even  the  Romanists  would 
find  it  hard  to  pass  over  as  venial  sins. 

In  all  this,  Wesley  simply  goes  in  the  track 
of  the  leading  Arminian  divines.  Limborch, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  chapter 
already  referred  to,  styles  this  obedience 
"perfect,  as  being  correspondent  to  the 
stipulation  contained  in  the  Divine  covenant." 
"It  is  not  a  sinless  or  absolutely  perfect 
obedience,  but  such  as  consists  in  a  sincere 
love  and  habit  of  piety,  which  excludes  all 
habits  of  sin,  with  all  enormous  and  deliberate 
actions."  But  it  does  not,  according  to  this, 
exclude  all  sins.  So  Fletcher  and  others  are 
quoted  to  the  same  effect  "  With  respect 
to  the  Christless  law  of  paradisaic  obedience, 
we  utterly  disclaim  sinless  perfection.'*  "  We 
shall  not  be  judged  by  that  law,  but  by  a 
law  adapted  to  our  present  state  and  cir- 
cumstances, called  the  law  of  Christ." 
What !  is  this  law  of  Christ  laxer  than  the 


original  law  of  God,  and  who  will  define  it 
so  that  imperfect  conformity  to  it  may  bo 
certainly  known  and  tested  ? 

Recent  Arminian  writers  take  a  similar 
position.     Thus,  Binney's  Improved  Theo- 
logical  Compend  teaches  :  "  Errors  of  judg- 
ment, infirmities  of  body,  fears  occasioned 
by  surprise,  unpleasant  dreams,  wandering 
thoughts    in  prayer,  times  when  there  is 
no  joy,  a  sense  of  insufficiency  in  Christian 
labour,  and  strong  temptation,  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  perfect  love.     Yet 
errors  need  the  atonement"  (p.  132).    So 
the  late  Bishop  Janes,  in  his  introductioa 
to  Dr.  Mahan's  book  entitled  Pioneer  Ex- 
periences, says  that  "while  entire  sanctifi- 
cation  makes  us  perfect  Christians,  it  does 
not  make  us  perfect  men.     Our  bodies  have 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  fall.    We  are 
encompassed  with  infirmities.     Our  know- 
ledge is  imperfect;   our  judgment  &llible. 
We  shall  need  the  reconstruction  of  the 
judgment  day  to  make  us  perfect  men.    But, 
thank  God,  His  grace  can  make  us  perfect 
Christians,  now  and  here  "  (p.  9).    The  dis- 
tinction between  perfect  Christians  and  per- 
fect men,  in  a  moral  sense,  we  understand  to 
be  that  between  those  who  keep  the  original 
and  perfect  law  of  God,  and  those  who  keep 
some  supposed  and  undefined  relaxation  of 
it,  called  the  law  of  Christ  or  the  Gospel, 
Conformity  to  this  relaxed  standard  is  the 
perfection  claimed. 

Dr.  Crane,  in  the  little  volume  ahreadj 
referred  to,  so  apprehends  the  difficulties  of 
thus  holding  to  a  perfection  that  is  not  per- 
fect, that  he  sets  himself  to  discover  and 
remove  the  cause  by  which  Wesley  and 
others  of  this  school  are  driven  to  theories 
so  apologetic  and  doubtful  He  finds  it  in 
Wesley's  still  retaining  in  his  creed  that 
clause  of  the  Anglican  articles  which  asserts 
that  "this  infection  of  nature  doth  re- 
main, yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated." 
He  thinks  it  essential  to  any  consistent 
holding  of  the  doctrine  of  perfection  that 
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this  be  abandoned.  He  is  not  far  wrong. 
It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  co-existence  of 
a  corrupt  imperfection  of  nature  with  sinless 
perfection,  without  lowering  the  Divine  re- 
quirements so  as  to  take  this  "  infection " 
and  its  fruits  out  of  the  category  of  sin,  or 
sinful  imperfections,  while  yet  conceding 
that  they  are  contrary  to  the  original  and 
perfect  law  of  God.  But  notwithstanding 
the  protestation  of  Dr.  Crane,  the  evidence 
is  painfully  abundant  that  this  "  infection  " 
does  remain  in  the  best  of  men.  And  those 
know  it  most  who  know  themselves  best. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  no  such  infection  re- 
mains in  the  regenerate,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  their  sanctification  is  not  entire,  and 
why  each  and  every  regenerate  person  is  not 
perfectly  sinless.  This  contradicts  his  doc- 
trine, that  a  large  proportion  of  Christians 
are  yet  imperfect,  and  that  entire  sanctifica- 
tion is  rarely  attained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  life.  TMs  book  of  Dr.  Crane 
is  mainly  a  critique  on  Wesley's  modes  of 
stating  and  defending  perfection.  He  is 
successful  in  exposing  their  weakness  and 
fidlacy;  but  we  do  not  see  that  his  own 
position  is  any  stronger.  This  is  not  his 
&idt.  The  fatdt  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  It  runs  so  counter  to  Scrip- 
ture and  normal  Christian  experience  that 
it  admits  of  no  strong  and  consistent  state- 
ment and  defence.  Hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised when  Dr.  Crane  tells  us  that — 

"  Hudly  one  in  twenty  of  our  miniBten  professes  it, 
dtlier  pabUdy  or  privately,  so  far  as  I  can  leam. 
We  preach  it  oocadonaUy  ;  but  among  onr  people  its 
ooof esBors  are  stiU  fewer,  in  proportion  to  members, 
than  in  the  ministry.  .  .  .  The  very  princes 
of  onr  Israel  have  been  silent  in  regard  to  their  own 
experience  of  it.  The  apostolic  Wesley  never  pro- 
loBsed  it^  In  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-seeond  of  his  ministry,  he  published  in  one 
ci  the  leading  jonmalB  of  Loudon  a  letter  containing 
these  words  :  'I  have  told  all  the  world  /  amnotper- 
ftet;  I  have  not  attained  the  character  I  draw.* 
Bishop  ABbury,  who,  if  possible,  exceeded  Wesley  in 
tiie  toils  and  saflterings  of  his  fruitful  ministiy,  did  not 
profess  it    The  saintly  Hedding,  approaching  the 


grave  by  lingering  disease,  always  calm,  and  often 
joyous  in  view  of  death,  was  importuned  to  profess  it, 
and  declined.  Myriads  of  men  and  women  among 
us,  whose  lives  were  bright  with  a  holy  light,  saints 
of  whom  tht  world  was  not  worthy,  never  professed  it.** 
Pp.  14, 16. 

Even  so ;  and  this  no  way  to  their  detri- 
ment, however  it  may  be  to  the  doctrine  of 
sinless  perfection  here  below.* 

3.  If  we  examine  the  Pelagian  or  semi- 
Pelagian  doctrine  of  Perfection  we  shall  find 
it  equally  in  derogation  of  the  continued 
authority  of  the  Divine  law.  The  essential 
difference  between  this  and  the  Arminian  is, 
that  the  latter  asserts  that  the  ability,  be  it 
natural  or  moral,  to  render  such  obedience 
as  is  required  by  the  law  of  Christ  and  con- 
stitutes Christian  perfection,  is  itself  largely 
the  result  of  a  gracious  assistance  given  to 
reinforce  the  weakness  induced  by  the  fall. 
The  law  is  lowered  and  our  weakness 
strengthened,  until  our  increased  ability  and 
God's  reduced  requirements  meet  and  become 
commensurate.  The  Pelagian  theory,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  our  natural  powers  in 
their  native  moral  state  are,  per  se,  adequate 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  law ;  that  no 
law  can  be  binding,  i.e.,  be  a  law,  which 
surpasses  our  full  ability  without  Divine  aid 
to  keep  it.  Pelagius  himself  accordingly 
held  that  the  fall  did  not  debilitate  our 
moral  powers,  and  that  they  still  remain, 
equal  to  keeping  the  law  in  its  original,  un- 
abated strictness.  The  evident  opposition 
between  this  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  human  nature  and  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  reinforced  by  both  the  natural 
and  Christian  consciousness,  has  rendered  it 
difficult  for  any  but  the  lowest  of  Socinian 
and  Rationalistic  divines  to  entertain  or 
adhere  to  it.  Hence  the  fundamental  thesis 
that  binding  Jaw  can  exceed  our  ability, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  is  brought  to  bear 
in  a  semi-Pelagian  or  Arminian  way,  to 
lower  the  demands  of  the  law  to  the  moral 

*  English  Wesleyanism  gives  no  prominence  to 
Perfectionism.— i:d/(ar  T,  Q. 
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state  and  ability  of  a  race  lapsed  into  such 
weakness.  Men  are  in  some  degree  corrupted 
and  debilitated  by  the  fall,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are  accommo- 
dated to  their  weakness,  and  they  are  fully 
adequate  to  keep  it  perfectly  ;  nor  can  they 
be  under  obligation  to  obey  any  law  which 
they  are  not  fully  able  perfectly  to  keep. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  however  wrong 
theoretically  and  doctrinally,  must  not  the 
effects  of  such  a  standard  of  life  as  entire 
sanctification  be  benign  and  purifying  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  error  can  promote  holi- 
ness. God  sanctifies  by  His  truth,  and  His 
word  is  truth.  Important  life-giving  truths 
may  accidentally  become  associated  in  the 
view  of  many  with  baneful  errors,  and  may 
exert  their  proper  purifying  influence,  and 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  errors  which 
accidentally  contributed  to  give  them  promi- 
nence. We  believe  that  the  Millerite  delu- 
sion prevalent  about  the  year  1843,  that  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  was  to  occur  in  that 
year,  and  on  some  certain  day  of  it,  was 
overruled  of  (Jod  to  the  awakening  of  many 
callous  persons  from  their  soul-destroying 
slumbers  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God  by 
embracing  His  salvation.  Tet  it  was  a  fatal 
delusion  to  those  who  hung  their  faith  upon 
its  truth,  while  it  served  to  harden  the 
sceptical  and  worldly  in  their  inclination  to 
regard  Christianity  as  mere  fanaticism  or 
imposture. 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  the  minds  of 
many  good  people,  the  Higher  Life  movement 
has  a  grasp  on  their  consciences  and  hearts, 
owing  to  its  arousing  them  to  recognise  and 
feel  the  duty  of  rising  to  higher  grades  of 
sanctity  and  consecration — greater  elevation 
above  self  and  the  world.  Furthermore,  it 
is  often  confounded  with  that  assurance  of 
hope  which  is  the  common  privilege  of 
justified  persons,  who,  though  imperfectly 
sanctified,  evince  the  genuineness  of  their 
faith  to  themselves  and  others  by  their 
Christian  works  \   who   thus   assure   their 


hearts  before  God,  and  know  that  they  know 
Christ  because  they  keep  His  commandments ; 
who  also  receive  in  and  through  all  this  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  with  their  spirits  that 
they  are  the  children  of  God.  But  all  these 
truths,  duties,  and  privileges  are  better 
gained  and  conserved  without  this  pretension 
of  higher  life,  and  perfect  holiness,  and 
assumed  superiority  to  the  great  brother- 
hood of  the  redeemed,  than  when  burdened 
with  these  fungus  paraaites.  In  themselves 
considered,  and  in  their  own  proper  influence 
and  tendencies,  we  regard  them  as  evil  only, 
and  that  continually.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
moreover,  that  not  all  who  join  in  these 
Higher  Life  movements  embrace  the  Perfec- 
tionism which  so  largely  underlies  and 
permeates  them.  They  are  conscious  only 
of  arriving  simply  and  purely  at  a  higher 
Christian  life,  and  deeper  experience.  These 
constitute  the  only  true  and  good  result 
accompanying  such  movements  which  are 
likely  to  give  them  power. 

1.  We  deem  it  a  great  evil  for  those  to 
think  themselves  perfectly  holy  who  are  not 
so,  or  at  best  only  imperfectly  so.  It  is  an 
evil  which  makes  a  dangerous  approach  to 
thinking  themselves  something  when  they 
are  nothing.  It  fosters  spiritual  pride,  and 
is  destructive  of  humility.  It  checks  or 
stops  struggles  to  overcome  indwelling  sin, 
and  to  advance  to  a  nearer  conformity  to 
the  Divine  law.  Instead  of  stimulating  us 
to  forget  the  things  which  are  behind  and 
press  forward  to  those  which  are  before,  it 
makes  us  easy  with  our  present  attainments 
in  holiness,  ''  as  though  we  had  abready  at- 
tained or  were  already  perfect."  We  are 
quite  aware,  and  do  not  mean  to  question, 
that  these  people  hold  to  a  continual  growth 
in  the  Cliristian  life ;  but  it  is  such  a  growth 
as  takes  place  in  heaven — a  growth  in  general 
capacity,  but  not  in  moral  purity  or  freedom 
from  sin ;  for  in  this  they  are  already  perfect, 
and  cannot  be  more  than  perfect.  So  they 
no  longer  need  to  die  unto  sin,  since  it  is 
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already  extinct  within  them.  It  is  as  if  in 
our  investigations  of  truth  we  should  take 
remaining  ignorance  for  perfect  and  infallible 
knowledge. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
denial  and  arrest  of  growth  in  sanctification, 
which  is  attained  only  by  struggling  toward 
its  entireness,  and  by  ever  making  closer  ap- 
proximations to  it,  till  all  sin  disappears  in  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  The  fayourite 
doctrine  of  these  people  is,  that  as  perfect 
justification  is  received  at  the  new  birth  by  the 
initial  act  of  faith,  so,  at  some  later  period, 
perfect  sanctification  is  received  instanta- 
neously by  a  single  act  of  faith.  And  this 
is  variously  styled  the  rest  of  faith,  the  rest 
of  the  soul,  etc.,  etc.,  implying  that  the  sotd 
rests  at  peace  in  its  reliance  on  Christ  for 
sanctification  as  well  as  justification,  and 
this  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  working  to  promote  holiness 
and  subdue  sin  within  us,  in  the  same  way 
and  measure  as  in  our  justification,  which  is 
wholly  by  &ith  to  the  exclusion  of  all  works 
of  our  own.  "Thus,"  says  one  of  these 
writers,  "  sanctification,  like  regeneration,  is 
a  supernatural,  instantaneous  work  ;  and  not 
a  human,  gradual  work.  Both  are  God's 
work.  Both  are  instantaneous"  {Purity 
and  Maturity,  p.  223).  "  There  is  no  gradual 
growing  out  of  sin"  {Id.  p.  145).  This  is 
very  unsafe  teaching.  The  constant  teaching 
of  Scripture,  confirmed  by  sound  Christian 
experience,  is  that  we  "  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  while  Gk)d 
works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  "  ;  that  this  is 
a  continuous  process,  and  that  we  never 
cease,  not  merely  works  of  holy  living  and 
service  according  to  the  measure  of  our  pre- 
sent attainment,  but  in  striving  against  sin 
in  heart  and  life,  laying  aside  the  sin  which 
easily  besets  us. 

And  we  have  observed  that  even  those  who 
come  to  Perfectionism  by  the  Pelagian  or 
semi-Pelagian  method  of  plenary  ability 
without  Divine  grace  to  perfectly  keep  the 


Divine  law,  no  sooner  conceive  themselves  to 
have  attained  perfection  in  the  exercise  of 
this  ability  than  they  reverse  their  attitude 
into  one  of  almost  passive  receptivity — of 
simply  receiving  by  one  act  of  feith  the  gift 
from  the  fulness  of  Christ— of  waiting,  resting 
in  Christ,  to  the  discarding  of  all  works  or 
eflForts  of  our  own,  or  in  our  own  strength 
as  subservient  thereto.  A  notable  case  of 
some  remarkable  and  elevated  phases  of  this 
experience  is  found  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
Mr.  Finne/s  Autobiography.  Those  who 
read  it  vrill  find  how  he  "  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rest,"  even  to  the  point 
of  a  super-scriptural,  if  not  anti-scriptural 
submission,  in  respect  to  "the  salvation 
or  damnation  of  his  own  soul,  as  the  will 
of  God  might  decide;"  his  mind  "too 
full  of  the  subject  to  preach  anything  but  a 
frill  and  present  salvation  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  "  What  I  have  been  praying  for, 
for  myself,  I  have  received  in  a  way  that  I 
least  expected.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  seemed 
to  be  inscribed  on  all  the  exercises  of  my 
mind.  I  had  such  strong  faith  that  God 
wotdd  accomplish  all  his  perfect  will,  that  I 
could  not  be  careful  about  anything."  .  .  . 
"  I  then  realised  what  is  meant  by  the  saying, 
that  He  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think.  He  did  at 
that  time  teach  me,  indefinitely,  above  all 
that  I  had  ever  asked  or  thought.  I  had 
had  no  conception  of  the  length  and  breadth, 
and  height  and  depth,  and  efficiency  of  His 
grace.  It  seemed  then  to  me  that  that  pas- 
sage, '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,'  meant 
so  much,  that  it  was  wonderful  I  had  never 
understood  it  before,"  etc.,  etc.  Much  in 
this  chapter  verges  upon  an  elevated  tone  of 
hyper-Calvinism,  Mysticism,  and  Quietism. 
So  Dr.  Mahan  {Pioneer  Experiences,  p.  14) 
says,  "  For  sanctification,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  overcome  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  I  had  depended  mainly  upon  my  own 
resolutions.  Here  was  my  grand  mistake, 
and  the  source  of  all  my  bondage  under 
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sin."  .  .  .  "If  my  propensities  which 
lead  to  sin  are  crucified,  I  know  that  it  must 
be  done  by  an  indwelling  Christ"  (p.  17). 
He  proceeds  to  state  his  belief  "that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  provided  special  grace 
or  the  entire  sanctification  of  every  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  The  first  inquiry  with  me 
is,  in  what  respect  do  I  need  the  grace  of 
Christ  ?  .  .  .  Thus  having  discovered  my 
special  necessities  in  any  one  of  the  particu- 
lars above  referred  to,  my  next  object  is  to 
take  some  promise  apphcable  to  the  particular 
necessity  before  me,  and  to  go  directly  to 
Christ  for  the  supply  of  that  particular 
necessity."  This  is  all  right  on  two  sup- 
positions: 1.  That  in  these  approaches  to 
Christ  for  sanctifying  grace,  the  sufficient 
grace  be  expected  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  present  dispensation,  but  not  in  the 
measure  of  sinless  perfection ;  and  2.  That 
it  be  in  such  wise  that  Christ's  working  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do  the  things  pleasing  in 
His  sight  will  be  evinced  by  our  working  out 
our  own  salvation,  even  if  with  (holy)  fear 
and  trembling.  But  all  will  recognise  in 
this  the  complete  rebound  from  the  extreme 
of  self-sufficient  reliance  on  native  powers  to 
that  of  a  life  consisting  in  a  comparatively 
passive  recipiency  of  Divine  grace. 

3.  In  perfect  consonance  with  the  scheme, 
and  as  its  logical  outcome,  whatever  implies 
imperfection,  the  conflict  between  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  penitential  confession  and  humilia- 
tion for  present  spiritual  faults  and  short- 
comings, are  unwelcome  to  Perfectionists. 
Mr.  See,  in  his  Rest  of  Faith,  gives  vent  to 
these  feelings  in  an  introductory  chapter,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  "  Church  is  not 
an  hospital,"  i,e,,  for  the  cure  of  enfeebled, 
or  the  strengthening  of  imperfect  Christians. 
He  represents,  in  a  condemnatory  tone,  that 
"the  churches  through  the  land  are  only 
infirmaries,  where  souls  come  to  be  treated 
by  the  Great  Physician,  who  proceeds  to 
cure  them  by  a  slow  process,  in  the  mean- 
time leaving  them  to  the  oversight  of  these 


sick  ministering  nurses."  He  warns  (p.  179) 
against  being  entangled  in  a  "seventh  of 
Romans  difficulty,  'and  a  Galatian  snare, 
which  in  our  journey  we  do  well  to  keep  in 
the  distance  by  simple  faith."  He  would 
banish  from  the  worship  of  the  church 
"hymns  that  hurt,"  among  which  he  classes 
those  that  give  voice  to  the  Christian's 
penitential  confession ;  specifjdng  explicitly 
those  beginning — 

"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove." 
"  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 
**  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  bleBsing." 
"  ThuB  far  my  God  hath  led  me  on." 

Comment  is  needless. 

4.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  while  many 
persons  of  sweet  and  unpretending  spirit  are 
allured  into  these  Higher  Life  circles  for 
reasons  already  stated,  the  system  tends  to 
nourish  a  spirit  of  Pharisaism  and  uncharit- 
ableness.  It  does  so,  as  its  professors  assume 
a  superiority  to  ordinary  Christians;  they 
are  perfect,  while  the  Church  as  a  whole  ia 
imperfect,  or  if  not  this,  they  are  leading 
a  higher  Christian  life  than  the  average. 
Many  of  their  adherents  assume,  what  most 
of  their  arguments  imply,  that  those  not 
entirely  sanctified  are  not  regenerated,  and, 
therefore,  if  professing  Christians,  are  hypo- 
crites. The  very  gathering  into  separate 
meetings,  called  "holiness  meetings,"  or 
"  Higher  Life  meetings,"  is  an  assumption  of 
superiority — ^nay,  it  implies  that  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  and  services  of  the  Church 
are  not  thus  in  the  interest  of  holiness, 
which  is  to  impeach  their  Christian  char- 
acter. This  spirit  says  literally,  "  Stand  by, 
for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  It  cannot,  as  a 
whole,  and  exceptions  aside,  be  otherwise 
than  divisive,  denunciatory,  and  censorious. 
What  the  ultimate  issue  of  all  this  must  be, 
that  on  the  whole  it  must  be  disastrous  to 
religion,  history  and  reason  prove. 

5.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Antino- 
mian  feature  of  this  system  has  strong  logical 
and  practical  affinities   for  licentiousness. 
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Men  who  esteem  themselves  perfect  are  apt 
to  make  themselves,  their  own  subjective 
exercises,  experiences,  judgments,  desires, 
and  appetites,  the  measure  and  standard  of 
perfection;  to  make  these  the  rule  and 
measure  of  rectitude,  rather  than  God's 
word  ;  or  rather  to  construe  them  as  God's 
voice  and  word,  speaking  in  and  through 
them.  They  have  often  maintained  that  as 
Christ  was  living  within  them,  their  desires, 
and  words,  and  deeds  were  Christ's.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  extreme  of  fanatical  and 
blasphemous  Antinomian  pride  and  licen- 


tiousness. But  there  are  other  and  higher 
forms  of  making  our  subjective  feeling  the 
standard  of  truth  and  holiness.  It  often 
develops  into  simple  mysticism,  in  which  the 
feeling  of  the  subject,  devout  and  elevated 
though  it  be,  still  becomes  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  sets  its  own  impulses  and  bewilderments 
above  the  law  and  the  testimony.  Against 
all  this  we  cannot  too  sedulously  guard. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  wrong  or  uncharitable  in 
this  connection  to  refer  to  the  career  of  Mr. 
Pearsall  Smith,  who  has  been  so  conspicuous 
in  Higher  life  leadership. 


THE    EASTERN    CHURCH. 


By  the  Bey.  Edwin  M.  BUbs,  Constantinople. 


|HE  term  "  Eastern,"  as  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  Christian  Church, 
is,  primarily,  neither  geographical 
nor  characteristic,  but  historical.  Its  use 
dates  back  to  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  it  was  applied  to  those 
Churches  that  existed  within  the  borders 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  that  empire,  and 
which  continued  to  exist  even  after  its  down- 
£aL  The  Eastern  Church,  then,  includes 
those  Churches  that  are  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  together  with  those  that  have  become 
connected  with  them. 

If  this  distinction  be  kept  in  mind,  much 
of  the  vagueness  that  has  gathered  around 
the  term  will  be  dispelled.  That  it  is  not 
geographical  will  be  readily  seen,  for  two  of 
its  largest  divisions,  Russia  and  Abyssinia, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  ''  East." 
Neither  is  it  characteristic  of  certain  peculiar 
qualities,  as  synonjrmous  with  Oriental,  for  in 
modem  use  Oriental  has  come  to  mean 
Asiatic,  and  calls  to  mind  Persian,  Arabic, 


Turkish ;  anything  but  Russian  or  Slavic. 
So,  too,  to  call  it  the  Greek  Church,  as  is 
often  done,  is  incorrect,  for  the  Greeks  ana- 
thematise the  Armenians,  Nestorians,  Jaco- 
bites, etc.,  and  no  statement  of  the  Eastern 
Church  would  be  complete  that  should  not 
include  them. 

To  give  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  this 
great  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  its 
extent,  and  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

I.  Its  extent : 

1.  Ancient ;    2.  Modem.* 

1.  Ancient,  a.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Empire,    b.  Outside  of  those  limits. 

a.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  only  definite  boundary  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  that  which  separated 
it  from  the  Western,  and  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube, 
directly  south  to  Barca  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa.  On  the  north,  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea  formed  a  natural  boundary  which, 
however,  was  overstepped  at  times,  if  not  by 
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actual  rule,  yet  by  influence,  so  that  the 
barbaric  tribes  along  their  shores  acknow- 
ledged the  general  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  On  the  east  the  boundary  varied 
very  greatly  at  different  times.  At  the 
division  of  the  empire,  it  extended  in  a 
devious  line,  from  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  Black  Sea,  skirting  Lake  Van,  to  the 
Qulf  of  Akaba.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
provinces  of  Armenia  Major,  including 
Gfeorgia,  Assyria  beyond  Arbela,  and  Meso- 
potamia to  the  Persian  Gulf,  acknowledged 
at  different  times  the  Roman  rule,  and  may 
for  the  present  purpose  be  fairly  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire.  On  the 
south  the  great  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa 
formed  another  natural  boundary,  interrupted 
only  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  Roman 
power  was  recognised  as  far  as  Berenice  and 
the  lesser  Cataracts.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  covered 
almost  exactly  the  territory  at  present  under 
the  sway  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  including 
Greece  and  excluding  Arabia.  This  terri- 
tory was  divided  politically  into  six  dioceses, 
Dacia  (Eastern  Illyricum),  Thrace,  Pontus, 
Asia,  the  Orient,  and  Egypt.  Dacia  and 
Thrace  divided  the  European  portion. 
Dacia,  including  Greece  and  the  part  imme- 
diately north,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
Thrace  the  remainder,  to  the  Bosphorus. 
Pontus  embraced  the  upper  part  of  the 
Asiatic  portion  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Cyzicus  on  the  Marmora  to  the  Euplirates, 
north  of  Edessa  (Oorfa).  Asia  took  in  south- 
west Asia  Minor,  west  of  Gilicia  and  Isauria. 
The  Orient  covered  Syria — ^including  Pales- 
tine— and  Mesopotamia. 

To  Egypt  were  left  the  African  provinces. 
These  political  divisions  were  strictly  followed 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  each 
diocese  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
an  exarch  or  archbishop,  who  had  under  him 
the  metropolitans  of  the  various  subdivisions. 
Five  of  these  exarchs  became  Patriarchs,  and 
divided  among  themselves  the  various  dioceses. 


The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  claimed 
Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus.  To  the  Patri- 
arch of  Ephesus  was  given  Asia.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  divided 
the  Diocese  of  the  Orient,  and  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  had  Egypt  for  his  portion. 
Subsequently  the  Diocese  of  Asia  was  trans- 
ferred to  or  amalgamated  by  Constantinople, 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Ephesus  ceased  to  be 
more  than  a  metropolitan. 

Of  these  four  Patriarchates,  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  its  four  Dioceses  of  Pontus, 
Asia,  Thrace,  and  Dacia,  was  the  most  im- 
portant, not  simply  from  its  extent,  but  from 
the  character  and  influence  of  its  ecclesi- 
astics. 

The  Exarch  of  Pontus  resided  at  Cesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  and  had  under  him  thirteen 
metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
bishops.  Among  the  metropolitans  were 
those  of  Sebaste  (Sivas),  Ancyra  (Angora), 
Amasia,  Nicomidia,  and  Nicea :  among  the 
bishops,  those  of  Nyssa,  Nazianzum,  Tra- 
pezns  (Trebizond),  Chalcedon,  and  Brusa. 
Under  the  exarch  of  Asia,  resident  at 
Ephesus,  were  twelve  metropolitans  and 
three  hundred  and  iifty-one  bishops.  Among 
the  metropolitans  were  those  of  Laodicea, 
Sardis,  Rhodes,  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  and  Iconium  ;  among  the  bishops, 
those  of  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  Ilium,  Troas, 
Colossae,  Dorrylaeum,  Philadelphia,  Thya- 
tira,  Halicanassus,  and  the  various  islands 
of  the  Cyclades. 

Under  the  Exarch  of  Thrace,  resident  at 
Heraclea,  were  five  metropolitans,  and  eighty- 
two  bishops.  Of  these  few  were  of  any 
especial  note  except  the  Exarch  himself,  who 
maintained  the  high  though  merely  honorary 
title  of  First,  of  the  most  illustrious,  and 
Exarch  of  all  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
who  held  the  privilege  of  consecrating  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  privil^e 
he  still  keeps,  the  Metropolitan  of  Cesarea 
being  next  in  position  to  him. 

Connected  with  this  diocese,  were  the  sees 
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of  Scythia  and  the  barbaric  tribes,  which 
acknowledged  Roman  supremacy,  There 
was  a  metropolitan  residing  at  Tomi,  in 
Little  Scythia,  the  province  included  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  where  it 
flows  to  the  north,  and  five  bishops  in  the 
Crimea,  though  it  seems  impossible  to  locate 
them  exactly. 

In  the  diocese  of  Dacia  (Eastern  Illyricum), 
under  the  Exarch  of  Thessalonica,  there  were 
eight  metropolitans,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  bishops.  Among  the  metropolitans 
were  those  of  Larissa,  Corinth,  Djmrhachium, 
and  Sardica;  among  the  bishops,  those  of 
Cenchrea,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedaemon, 
Marathon,  Thebes,  and  Ithaca.  Total  num- 
ber of  metropolitans  in  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  thirty-eight;  of  bishops, 
seven  hundred  and  ten. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  covering  the 
Diocese  of  the  Orient,  with  the  exception  of 
Jerusalem  and  a  few  sees  immediately  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  both 
Exarch  and  Patriarch,  had  under  him  twelve 
metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  bishops.  Among  the  metropolitans  were 
those  of  Tyre,  Damascus,  Tarsus,  Edessa, 
Amida  (Diarbekir),  Seleucia,  and  Salamis ; 
among  the  bishops,  those  of  Sidon,  Palmyra, 
Charran,  Mopsuestia,  and  Samosata. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  Monophysite  controver- 
sies, there  was  formed  in  S3n:ia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia a  Monoph]rsite  Church,  since  called 
Jacobite,  which  had  its  Patriarchal  seat  at 
Antioch,  though  the  Primate  did  not  per- 
manently reside  there.  They  included 
twenty  metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and 
three  bishops  whose  sees  covered  about  the 
same  ground  as  those  of  the  orthodox  Patri- 
archate. 

In  ike  seventh  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  Monothelite  controversy,  a  Maranite 
Church  was  formed  among  the  Christians  of 
Mount  Lebanon.    It  was  not  a  large  body, 


and  in  the  twelfth  century  was  drawn  into 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  bishoprics. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  This  in- 
cluded the  three  metropolitans  of  Cesarea, 
Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  and  Petra,  with 
thirty-six  bishops,  among  whom  were  those 
of  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Hebron,  Nazareth,  and 
Gadara. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  In  this 
Patriarchate  the  political  divisions  were  not 
followed  in  the  establishment  of  episcopal 
sees,  and  there  were  no  metropolitans.  One 
hundred  and  four  bishops  are  enumerated, 
among  them  those  of  Arsinoe,  Damietta, 
Memphis,  Pelusium,  Ptolemais,  and  Syene. 

b.  The  Eastern  Church  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Churches  • 
outside  of  the  empire  were  all  connected,  at 
least  in  their  origin,  with  some  one  of  the 
Patriarchates  within  the  empire,  and  are 
more  readily  understood  in  that  connection. 

Churches  in  connection  with  the  Patriar- 
chate of  Constantinople.  The  Russian, 
Georgian,  and  Armenian :  the  first  two 
orthodox,  ie,,  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Constantinople ;  the  third  schis- 
matic. Of  these,  the  last,  the  Armenian 
Church,  was  the  first  to  be  founded,  dating 
back  to  the  year  302,  when  the  first  bishop 
was  consecrated  (there  were  converts  as 
early  as  250),  and  was  the  first  to  embrace 
the  whole  nation  among  which  it  was  started. 
The  successors  of  St.  Gregory  reigned  at 
Etchmiadzine,  receiving  ordinations  from 
the  Exarch  of  Pontus,  until  the  conquest  of 
the  Persian  Sassanidae,  when  all  intercourse 
with  Cesarea  was  forbidden.  In  consequence 
of  this  persecution  no  Armenian  prelates 
were  present  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  as  the  Church  received  all  its  informa- 
tion of  that  council  through  the  Jacobites 
of  Mesopotamia,  it  withdrew  firom  the  Or- 
thodox Church.  Some  considerable  disturb- 
ance at  that  time  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  four  rival  patriarchates,  but  these 
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were  afterward  all  subordinated  to  the 
Patriarch  Catholicos  of  Etchmiadzine.  The 
Church  was  a  large  and  important  one,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  statement  of 
its  ancient  extent  or  numbers.  That  extent 
must  have  been  great,  as  one  of  the  four 
rival  patriarchs  established  himself  at  Sis  in 
Cilicia ;  and  a  hint  of  the  number  of  their 
clergy  would  be  gained  from  the  number  of 
these  rivals. 

Next  in  age  to  the  Armenian  Church  is 
the  Georgian,  which  has  since  been  absorbed 
into  the  Russian.  It  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis  in  the  fifth  century,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Constantinople 
Patriarch,  though  it  was  founded — as  was 
also  the  Armenian  Church — ^by  missionaries 
from  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  In  the 
ninth  century,  its  ecclesiastical  body  included 
the  Patriarch  Catholicos  of  Mtsk^tha  and  all 
Georgia,  with  eighteen  bishops ;  and  the 
Catholicos  of  Abkhasia  with  sixteen  bishops. 

The  Russian  Church  can  only  claim  a 
mention  in  the  account  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  Church.  As  early  as  891  there  was 
a  nominal  metropolitan  subordinate  to  the 
See  of  Constantinople,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
conversion  of  Prince  Vladimir  in  992  that 
the  nation  became  Christian.  A  metropoli- 
tan was  established  at  Kiefi^,  and  presumably 
bishops  were  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  fast  as  might  be,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  their  number  until  much 
later.  Connected  with  the  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  and  acknowledging  its  Primate 
as  their  superior,  were  the  Churches  of 
AbjTSsinia  and  Nubia.  The  "  Catholic, 
Metran,  or  Metropolitan  of  Abyssinia,  Axum 
or  Ethiopia  "  (for  by  all  these  names  he  was 
known),  had  seven  bishops  under  him  ;  and 
the  Metropolitan  of  Nubia  had  three  or 
four. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  sections 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  the  Catholicate  of 
Chaldea^  which  may  be  considered  an  off- 


shoot from  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  Its 
Primate  resided  at  different  times  at  Magna 
Seleucia,  Babylon,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul,  and 
the  extent  of  his  ecclesiastical  sway  can 
hardly  be  better  denoted  than  by  quoting 
from  Neale  the  entire  list  of  his  provinces, 
each  province  being  under  a  metropolitan. 

Jundishapoor  (Khuzistan  in  Persia)  Nisibis; 
Maisan  or  Bassora ;  Mosul  or  Adiabene ; 
Beth-Garma  in  Assyria  ;  Halachah  or  Zohab 
(the  border  land  of  Persia  and  Media) ; 
Persia  (from  Van  to  Hormuz)  ;  Mem  (in 
Khorassan)  ;  Herab  ;  Arabia  ;  China  (pro- 
bably the  more  southern  portions) ;  India 
(including  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  ?)  ; 
Armenia ;  Syria  ;  Bardaa  (the  province  of 
Azerbigan  in  Persia) ;  Raia  (the  Rhages  of 
Tobit,  now  Rai,  near  Tehran)  and  Tabrestan 
(Ghilan  and  Mazanderan)  ;  Dailam  (on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Caspian)  ;  Samar- 
cand  ;  Cashgar  and  Turkestan  (Independent 
Tartary)  ;  Balkh ;  Seistan ;  Hamadaa 
(Media);  Chanbalek  (Pekin) ;  Tanguth, 
Chasemgara,   and  Nuacheta  (in   Tartary). 

There  were  thus  twenty-five  metropo- 
litans, and  how  many  bishops  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  that  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites  surpassed  in  num- 
bers the  Greeks  and  Latins,  may  be  correct, 
and  certainly  of  these  two  the  Nestorians  or 
Chaldeans  were  the  most  numerous. 

2.  Modern  Eortent  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  the  amount  of  territory  covered  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  extent  of 
the  modern  and  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
Church.  What  was  lost  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia  has  been  compensated  by  the 
spread  of  the  Russian  Empire  through 
Siberia  even  into  America,  so  that  we  find  a 
bishop  of  the  Western  Continent  in  direct 
connection  with  the  successors  of  the  Byzaa- 
tine  Patriarchs.  The  geographical  boun- 
daries thus  include  the  empires  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia,  Greece,  Abyssinia,  and 
a  small  section  of  the  western  coast  of  India, 
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together  with  a  few  hishoprics  within  the 
limits  of  Austria. 

With  regard  to  the  contents,  however,  of 
this  vast  territory,  a  great  change  has^in 
many  parts  taken  place.  A  large  number  of 
once  flourishing  metropolitan  sees  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  others  are  merely  nominal. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  new  ones  established.  So, 
too,  a  change  has  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  relations  of  different  Churches 
to  each  other.  There  has  been  disintegra- 
tion rather  than  centralisation,  and  the 
different  parts  have  drawn  asunder  rather 
than  together.  These  considerations  will 
make  a  different  division  better  adapted  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  this 
great  section  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  we 
will  notice  first  those  Churches  that  are  the 
historical  descendants  of  the  orthodox 
ancient  Church,  and,  secondly,  the  schis- 
matical  or  heretical  sects. 

1.  The  Orthodox  -Greek  Church. — After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople remained  the  sole  representative 
of  Eastern  orthodox  Christianity  who  still 
possessed  any  real  power,  and  was  so  recog- 
nised by  the  Turks.  As  such  he  was  treated 
with  great  consideration,  yet  he  was,  after 
all,  subordinate  to  the  Sultan,  and  any  ap- 
pointments he  might  make  must  first  receive 
the  Sultan's  approval.  This  was  especially 
galling  to  the  Russian  Church,  whose  primate 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Patriarch.  Accordingly,  about 
a  century  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
its  Patriarch  raised  the  Metropolitan  of 
Kussia  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and  thus 
made  the  Russian  Church  independent.  The 
example  of  Russia  was  followed  by  Greece  as 
soon  as  she  achieved  her  independence  of 
Moslem  rule,  and  a  distinctive  Greek  Church 
of  Greece  was  formed.  Aside  from  these, 
various  sees  are  reaUy  independent,  as 
Cyprus,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  etc.,  but  for  the 
present  purpose  they  may  be  classed  with 


Constantinople.  The  modem  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  therefore,  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  parts — ^the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  and  in  Russia. 

a.  Tlw  Greek  Church  in  Turkey, — This  is 
under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  includes,  as 
independent  sees,  the  Patriarchates  of  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria, the  Archbishoprics  of  Cyprus,  Ser- 
via, Mount  Sinai,  and  Montenegro,  and  the 
Exarchate  of  Bulgaria.  Though  so  wide  in 
geographical  extent,  covering  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
number  of  sees  in  actual  existence  has 
diminished  very  greatly. 

In  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  instead  of  thir- 
teen metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  bishops,  there  are  eleven  metropoli- 
tans and  no  suffragans,  and  the  Metropolitan 
of  Cesarea,  still  the  primate,  has  his  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople. 

In  the  diocese  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  twelve 
metropolitans  and  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  bishops,  there  are  twenty-one  metropoli- 
tans, the  only  suffragans  being  three,  imme- 
.diately  under  the  Primate  of  Ephesus,  who 
resides  at  Constantinople,  as  does  also  the 
Metropolitan  of  Koniah  (Iconium).  In 
European  Turkey,  covering  the  dioceses  of 
Thrace  and  Dacia,'  with  the  exception  of 
Greece,  instead  of  thirteen  metropolitans 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  bishops,  there 
are  thirty-eight  metropolitans  and  fifty-four 
suffragans.  This  includes  the  Churches  of 
Austria  and  those  under  the  Exarch  of  Bul- 
garia, of  which  special  mention  should  be 
made. 

The  Eastern  Church  has  three  strongholds 
in  Austria ;  in  Hungary,  where  the  WallAcks, 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Carlowitz,  are  to  a  man  orthodox  Greeks ;  in 
the  province  of  Levoff,  wrested  by  Austria 
from  Russia  in  1772  ;  in  Dalmatia,  which  as 
a  province  never  belonged  properly  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  though  a  large  number  of 
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Greeks,  about  80,000,  are  resident  in  it.  In 
all  there  are  estimated  to  be  about  2,800,000 
orthodox  Greeks  in  the  Austrian  dominions ; 
these  are  in  connection  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Belgrade. 

After  Greece  had  freed  herself  from  sub- 
jection to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  had  established  her  own  national  Church, 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  gradually  rising  as 
a  nation,  desired  to  effect  the  same  freedom. 
They  were  assisted  in  this  by  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  Government,  which  hoped 
thus  to  bind  them  to  herself  and  to  secure 
their  assistance  in  any  designs  she  might 
have  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire.  There  was 
a  long  struggle,  but  at  last  the  separation 
was  effected,  and  a  distinct  Bulgarian  Church 
was  recognised  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose 
representative  was  the  Exarch  of  Bulgaria, 
resident  at  Constantinople. 

The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  three 
titular  bishops  (unknown  in  their  own 
dioceses)  are  the  sole  modern  representatives 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  in  Eg}^pt, 
where,  formerly,  besides  the  primate,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  four  suffragans.  The 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  resident  at  Damascus 
instead  of  Antioch,  has  under  him  twelve 
metropolitans,  who  have  no  suffragans,  as 
successors  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
bishops  of  the  ancient  Church. 

In  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  there 
are  now  six  metropolitans  and  seven  suffra- 
gans against  thirteen  metropolitans  and 
thirty-nine  Bishops  formerly.  The  Patriarch 
resides  at  Constantinople.  The  independent 
sees  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  Montenegro  have 
no  suffragans. 

The  Servian  Church  in  the  18th  century 
included  under  the  metropolitan  primate  at 
Ipeik  thirteen  suffragan  sees  in  Turkey  and 
seven  in  Germany.  According  to  a  later 
arrangement  the  metropolitan  resides  at 
Belgrade  and  has  but  three  suffragans.  Most 
of  the  other  sees,  however,  continue  to  exist, 
.  though  not  in  connection  with  the  Servian 


Church.  The  metropolitan  of  the  indepen- 
dent Church  of  Cyprus  has  four  suffragan 
bishops,  instead  of  fifteen  as  formerly.  He 
resides  at  Famagousta. 

In  this  enumeration  no  individual  sees 
have  been  named,  as  they  are  almost  all 
identical  with  the  prominent  ones  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Church. 

h.  The  Greek  Chv/rch  in  Greece, — ITie 
following  propositions  adopted  at  the  Synod 
of  Nauplia  in  1833,  represent  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  Church. 

1.  The  Eastern,  orthodox  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  Greece,  which  spiritually  owns  no 
Head,  but  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
Jesns  Christ  our  Lord,  is  dependent  on  no 
external  authority ;  while  she  preserves  un- 
shaken dogmatic  unity  with  all  the  Eastern 
orthodox  Churches.  With  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  which  pertains 
to  the  Crown,  she  acknowledges  the  King  of 
Greece  as  her  supreme  head,  as  in  nothing 
contrary  to  the  holy  canons. 

2.  A  permanent  synod  shall  be  established, 
consisting  entirely  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
appointed  by  the  king;  to  be  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority,  after  the  model  of 
the  Russian  Church. 

In  the  divisions  of  the  dioceses  ten  de- 
finitive sees  were  appointed,  and  forty- 
provisional  sees,  which  it  was  intended 
gradually  to  absorb  into  the  larger  sees. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  fully  carried 
out.  The  Synod  consists  of  a  president 
and  four  members,  who  must  be  bishops,  a 
secretary,  a  royal  commissioner,  and  super- 
numerary members. 

c.  The  Greek  Church  in  Russia. — During 
the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  Keiff  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  metropolitans  removed 
their  seat  to  Vladimir,  and  again,  in  1320, 
to  Moscow.  About  150  years  after  the 
independence  of  the  Church  was  allowed 
Peter  the  Great,  disapproving  of  the  im- 
mense power  of  the  Patriarch,  effected  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
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by  the  appointment,  in  1721,  of  a  Holy 
Governing  Synod  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Patriarch.  This  Synod  is  the  supreme 
Church  authority,  and  consists  of  "five  or 
six  bishops,  one  or  two  other  ecclesiastics  of 
dignity,  and  several  laymen  as  officials,  all 
appointed  by  the  emperor." 

There  are  four  sees  of  the  first  class  under 
the  metropolitans  of  Keiff,  Novgorod,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  the  first  being 
honorary  primate  of  all  the  Russias.  There 
are  seventeen  sees  of  the  second  class,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  those  of  Astrakhan, 
Tobolsk,  Irkoutsk,  Kherson,  and  the  Tauride, 
wd  Lithuania. 

In  the  third  class  are  thirty-one  sees, 
prominent  among  which  may  be  noticed 
Smolensk,  Archangel,  and  that  of  Sitka, 
Eamskatka,  the  Aleoutines,  and  Russian 
America.  There  are  also  ten  vicariates  of 
the  fourth  class. 

In  1783,  the  Catholicos  of  Mtsk^tha,  of 
Georgia,  became  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  and  in  1801  (Jeorgia  was 
added  to  Russia,  since  which  time  its  Church 
has  been  subordinate  to  that  of  Russia, 
though  it  has  maintained  its  own  national 
synod.  Its  metropolitan.  Exarch  of  all 
Georgia  {ex^fficio  member  of  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod),  resides  at  Tiflis,  and  has 
under  him  four  sufiragan  bishops. 

2.  Churches  not  in  communion  with  the 
Greek  Church. — These  are  four  in  number, 
and  are  directly  descended  firom  the  hereti- 
cal sects  that  separated  firom  the  orthodox 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  controversies  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries. 

(1.)  The  Armenians  form  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  these  Churches  in  their 
modem  extent.  They  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  TurKsh  Empire, 
through  Persia,  Russia,  and  India.  They 
have  not  been,  however,  influenced  in  this 
by  religious  zeal,  as  were  the  Chaldean 
Nestorians,  but  by  desire  for  trade ;  hence. 


though  they  carry  their  own  Church  rites 
with  them  wherever  they  go,  they  do  not 
gain  large  additions  to  their  Church. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  monastery 
of  Etchmiadzine,  the  seat  of  the  Armenian 
Catholicos,  was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  soon 
after  a  new  arrangement  of  sees  was  effected, 
or  if  not  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  still 
a  more  perfect  one.  This,  however,  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  as  it  brings  very  un- 
equal portions  to  the  different  primates,  as, 
for  example,  the  bishop  of  Ears  is  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  from  his  superior  at 
Constantinople,  while  he  is  only  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  from  Etchmiadzine. 

There  are  five  nominal  Patriarchs. 

I.  The  Patriarch  Catholicos  of  Etchmiad- 
zine, who  is  supreme  head  of  the  Armenian 
Church.  His  episcopal  court  includes 
twelve  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  forty 
archimandrites,  or  abbots  of  monasteries. 
He  has  also  in  immediate  dependence  upon 
him  five  archbishops  and  eight  bishops 
in  Russia,  and  two  archbishops  and  three 
bishops  in  Persia. 

II.  The  Patriarch  of  Akhtemar,  an  island 
in  Lake  Van  ;  he  however,  is  merely  nominal 
Patriarch,  and  has  only  the  authority  of  a 
suffragan  bishop. 

III.  The  Patriarch  of  Sis,  in  Cilicia,  of  the 
same  position  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 

IV.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in 
his  own  diocese,  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

V.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
is  acknowledged  by  the  Turkish  Government 
as  head  of  all  the  Armenians  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  a  general  dependence  upon  the 
Patriarch  Catholicos  being,  however,  recog- 
nised. He  has  under  him  eighteen  arch- 
bishops and  twenty-six  bishops,  covering  in 
general  the  same  territory  as  the  Greek 
Church,  and  many  of  the  sees  being  the 
same,  the  preponderance  being,  however,  in 
the  eastern  rather  than  in  the  western  sec- 
tions of  the  empire. 
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(2.)  The  Copts,  including  the  Abyssinians. 
The  Patriarch  resides  at  Cairo,  and  claims 
authority  over  thirteen  episcopal  sees,  two 
more  than  existed  in  the  17  th  century.  The 
last  addition  was  the  bishopric  of  Khartown, 
so  that  the  old  Nubian  Church,  extinct 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  been  revived. 
There  is  no  list  of  the  sees  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church. 

(3.)  The  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia have  diminished  greatly  in  numbers 
since  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  and  now 
five  metropolitans  take  the  place  of  the 
twenty  metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and 
three  bishops  of  the  Ancient  Church.  The 
primate  still  calls  himself  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  but  resides  at  Diarbekir. 

With  the  Jacobite  and  Coptic  Churches 
are  now  connected  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  Nestorians. 
Unable  at  one  time  to  procure  a  bishop  from 
Babylon,  they  turned,  and  now  receive  their 
prelates,  sometimes  from  Alexandria,  some- 
times from  Diarbekir. 

(4.)  The  Nestorians  have  also  diminished 
in  numbers  very  much.  After  the  conquest 
of  Hulaka  Khan,  in  the  12th  century,  their 
widely  extended  Catholicate  was  greatly 
abridged,  and  they  are  confined  principally 
to  Persia.  Their  ecclesiastical  body  consists 
of  the  Patriarch,  with  two  metropolitans, 
and  thirteen  bishops. 

These  include  all  that  properly  belong 
within  the  Eastern  Church,  yet,  as  the  term 
is  frequently  used  to  denote  simple  geo- 
graphical extent,  it  practically  includes  a 
number  of  other  Churches  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  see.  One  of  the  principal 
of  these  is  the  Maronite  Church,  which  still 
holds  to  the  Koman  Catholic  communion. 
There  are  also  United  Armenian,  Jacobite, 
Coptic,  and  Nestorian  Churches,  so  called,  as 
united  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  United 
Armenian  Church  has  recently  experienced 
a  6chism  on  the  question  of  papal  authority 


and  infallibility.  The  United  Nestorians 
are  properly  called  Chaldee  Christians  and 
outnumber  the  members  of  the  old  Church. 
The  United  Greeks,  or  Uniats,  principally 
resident  in  Poland,  drawn  off  to  the  Romish 
Church  in  the  16th  century,  have  gradually 
lost  their  original  power  and  returned  to 
the  Russian  Church.  They  spread  through 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  &c.,  and  number 
several  millions. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Eastern  Church, 
1.    Obthodox  Gbeek  Chubch. 
In  Turkey,  including  Austria  2,800,000     15,020,000 

Greece 750,000  (? 

Kussia 50,000,000 


Total 


65,770,000 


2. 


Other  Ohubches. 
Armenians       .        .        .     2,750,000 
Jacobites  .        .        .  30,000(?) 

Copts  and  Abyssinians     .       4,500,000 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  200,000 

Nestorians      .        .        .  70,000 


7,550,000 


Total  73,820,000 

In  communion  with  the  Romish  Church  : 
The  United  Nestorians  number  about  90,000 ; 
the  Copts  13,000  ;  the  Maronites  200,000  ; 
96,000  are  claimed  in  India.  Of  the  Arme- 
nians and  Uniats  no  statistics  are  at  hand. 

With  regard  to  this  comparison  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  Eastern  Church,  a 
few  things  are  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
bishoprics.  This,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  all  that  might  be  inferred  from 
it.  In  the  ancient  Church  these  were  fax 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  than  in  the  modem.  There 
was  scarcely  a  prominent  town  in  the  diocese 
of  Asia  that  was  not  an  episcopal  see,  and 
so  to  a  more  limited  degree  in  the  other 
dioceses.  These  smaller  bishops,  chcr  epi^^ 
ccpoi,  gradually  yielded  to  the  metropolitans, 
and  in  the  modem  Church  there  is    the 
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opposite  extreme,  as  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Pontus,  where  there 
are  eleven  metrcpolitans,  and  not  a  single 
snfiragan  bishop.  Hence,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  because  in  a  certain  section 
there  are  few  prelates  there  are  therefore  few 
Churches.  The  metropolitan  of  Bukharest 
has  no  immediate  suflFragans,  yet  in  that  city 
alone  there  are  360  churches  or  oratories. 

2.  The  covering  of  the  same  territory  by 
several  different  Churches.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Greek, 
Armenian,  Jacobite,  and  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics will  often  be  found  in  the  same  city. 
Hence,  to  judge  accurately  of  the  Christian 
population  of  any  section,  all  the  different 
communions  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
The  case  was  far  different  in  the  ancient 
Church.  Then  orthodox  and  schismatics 
could  not  Jive  side  by  side,  nor  could  scliis- 
matics  mingle  with  each  other,  and  the  num- 
ber of  any  one  faith  was  the  number  of  the 
Christian  population. 

3.  The  devastation  of  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  consequent  on  the  tyrannous  rule  of 
the  Moslem  government.  This  has  had  an 
effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  Church  in  two 
ways.  By  actually  diminishing  the  popula- 
tion. Large  sections  of  country  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  were,  without  doubt,  thickly 
settled,  are  now  deserted,  partly  because  the 
natural  increase  is  stunted,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  emigration  which  invariably 
foUows  misrule.  It  has  also  affected  the 
extent  of  the  Church  by  preventing  its 
growth  from  outside  additions.  A  com- 
munity that  lives  merely  upon  itself  invari- 
ably deteriorates.  This  is  seen  by  comparing 
the  Churches  of  Asiatic  Turkey  with  those 
of  Russia,  and  certain  parts  of  European 
Turkey,  where  the  Moslem  pressure  has  not 
been  as  great  in  that  regard.  That  the 
Church  has  been  diminished  to  any  great 
extent  by  defections  to  Islamism  is  not  true, 
except  in  some  sections  of  European  Turkey. 

4.  The  actual  crushing  out  of  certain 


Churches,  notably  those  of  the  Catholicate 
of  Chaldea,  by  the  conquests  of  Hulaka 
Khan,  which  reduced  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  all  the  Churches  to  the 
smallest  and  weakest. 

5.  The  great  impulse  given  to  Eastern 
Christianity  by  the  conversion  of  Prince 
Vladimir,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  a 
great  and  widely-extending  empire,  in  the 
infusion  of  new  life  and  vigour  into  what 
had  largely  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  en- 
couragement to  that  missionary  effort  which 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  any  Church. 
Other  points  might  be  noted,  but  they 
belong  rather  to  the  characteristics  than  to 
the  extent  of  the  Church. 

n.  Distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Eastern  Church. — To  give  these  in  a  general 
way  is,  necessarily,  a  task  of  great  difficulty, 
for  what  can  there  be  in  common  between 
Abyssinia  and  Russia,  Servia  and  Malabar. 
Yet  no  one  can  follow  the  course  of  this 
great  portion  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
study  it  as  it  now  is,  without  feeling  that 
somewhere,  hidden  deep,  perhaps,  under  the 
rubbish  of  successive  contests,  religious, 
social,  and  political,  there  may  still  be 
found  the  bonds  that  united  the  various 
portions  to  the  original  centre,  and  which, 
if  brought  to  light,  shall  still  draw  the  same 
portions  into  one  whole. 

Of  the  many  characteristics  that  might 
be  suggested  as  distinguishing  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Church,  there  are  three 
that  stand  out  so  prominently,  and  apply  so 
universally,  that  they  deserve  especial  notice. 
These  are,  first,  a  spirit  of  subtle,  specula- 
tive thought ;  second,  a  spirit  of  persistency 
or  conservatism  operating  favourably  to  pre- 
vent defection,  and  unfavourably  to  prevent 
growth  ;  and  third,  a  spirit  of  nationalism^ 
effecting  a  most  perfect  blending  of  Church 
and  State,  but  resulting  in  a  disintegration 
of  the  Church.  These  are  all  deeply  in- 
wrought into  the  very  nature  of  the  different 
races  connected  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
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and  are  indicated  more  by  the  general  history 
of  that  Church  than  by  any  particular  con- 
dition, whether  in  modem  or  ancient  times. 
That  history  is  topical  rather  than  chrono- 
logical, and  according  as  one  characteristic 
or  another  is  taken  will  the  point  of  view  be 
changed.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  that 
must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  as  two  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  Eastern  Christianity :  The  paganising 
element  introduced  by  Constantino,  and  the 
rise  of  Islamism.  These  were  both  of  them 
somewhat  vague  in  their  influence,  yet  very 
potent.  Operating  in  diflferent  lines,  they 
wrought  some  good  and  some  evil.  The 
culture  of  pagan  learning  was  overbalanced 
by  the  laxity  of  pagan  morals.  The  Puritan 
rebuke  of  Moslem  Monotheism  was  forgotten 
in  the  ferocity  of  Moslem  tyranny.  While 
the  one  lowered  the  tone  of  Christian  life, 
the  other  served  as  a  weight  to  prevent  its 
rising  again. 

1 .  The  spirit  of  subtle,  speculative  thought. 
This  has  been  characteristic  of  Greeks  and 
Orientals  through  all  time.  It  is  an  earnest 
searching  after  the  deep  things,  an  eflfort  of 
the  mind  to  get  away  from  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  hair-split- 
ting acumen  of  the  schoolmen,  though  there 
was  much  that  was  as  childish  as  the  worst 
of  that.  It  was  more  genial,  more  suited 
to  the  open  public  life  of  the  East.  Its 
discussions  were  not  confined  to  the  cloister, 
but  were  held  in  the  market  places,  in  baths, 
wherever  men  met  in  friendly  concourse.  It 
was  on  the  Areopagus,  in  full  view  of  all 
Athens,  that  Paul  addressed  those  who  came 
out  of  mere  curiosity  to  hear  or  see  some 
new  thing,  and  stayed,  because  the  Apostle 
struck  the  key-note  of  their  own  philoso- 
phical inquiries.  It  was  the  genius  of  Plato 
rather  than  that  of  Aristotle  that  pervaded 
the  Christianity  of  the  East.  This  is  seen 
in  the  questions  that  arose  for  discussion. 
Even  within  the  time  of  John  we  find  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  speculating  about  the 


Word,  that  mysterious  Logos  of  God,  So 
later  on.  Gnosticism  and  Manichseism  sprang 
up  with  their  weird  accounts  of  the  Demiurge, 
and  the  eternal  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
As  the  good  became  triumphant,  and  there 
were  no  more  persecutions  to  bring  the  evil 
so  prominently  before  men's  minds,  thought 
turned  for  some  new  difficulty  and  met  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Immediately  the 
whole  expanse  was  aflame.  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  even  the  newly  initiated 
Constantinople,  entered  upon  the  discussion 
of  an  *'  iota,"  and  that  an  iota  which  stood 
not  alone  but  in  a  dipthong.  So  it  seems 
to  many,  yet  it  was  far  more  than  that,  as 
is  conceded  by  the  great  importance  still 
attached  to  that  controversy.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  the  truth  itself  was  peculiar  as 
that  its  apprehension  by  a  whole  people  was 
peculiar.  Of  what  other  region  in  the  world 
could  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  famous  description 
be  true  even  in  caricature?  So  again,  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  settled,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  became  tiie 
all-absorbing  theme.  Here  too  the  discus- 
sion hung  on  a  single  letter.  All  would 
admit  the  €#c,  but  all  would  not  admit  the  ^v, 
and  contests  unsurpassed  in  ecclesiastical 
history  for  bitterness  and  baneful  result 
waged  around  those  two  prepositions.  These 
two  instances,  so  prominent  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  indicate  very  clearly  the  union 
of  closest  subtlety  with  loftiest  speculation, 
and  that  too  among  the  masses,  not  merely 
among  their  teachers.  An  interesting  proof 
of  the  wide-spread  passion  for  the  profoundest 
theological  discussions  is  seen  in  the  part 
that  the  Emperors  took  in  the  different  con- 
troversies. Constantino,  Basilicus,  Zeno,  Jus- 
tinian, are  known  as  much  or  more  in  con- 
nection with  Councils  and  Church  decrees 
as  in  matters  of  political  interest.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  where  the  laity 
felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  their  opinion 
on  doctrine,  or  ability  to  discuss.  So^  too, 
with  regard  to  the  councils.    The   seven 
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Ecumenical  Councils  were  all  really  Eastern, 
called  by  Eastern  emperors,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Eastern  ecclesiastics,  with  relation 
to  Eastern  questions,  and  representing  Eas- 
tern peoples.  This  representative  character 
is  one  of  their  most  distinguishing  features. 
The  monks  of  Nitria,  the  populace  of  Alex- 
andria, the  mob  of  Constantinople,  were  as 
really  present  in  them  as  are  the  English 
Commoners  in  the  House  of  Parliament  to- 
day. Hence  the  separation  of  the  Nestorians, 
Monophysites,  and  Monothelit^,  These 
schisms  were  not  the  result  merely  of  a  blind 
following  after  a  favourite  teacher ;  though 
the  personal  regard  for  Nestorius,  and  the 
personal  influence  of  Cyril,  had  doubtless 
much  to  do  with  the  controversies.  The 
common  people,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  arti- 
sans, discussed  and  decided  questions  that 
bad  puzzled  the  deepest  theologian.  After 
the  close  of  the  Monophysite  and  Monothe- 
Ute  controversies,  this  speculative  discussion 
ceased  to  be  particularly  noticeable,  but  it 
was  due  more  to  outward  pressure  forbidding 
its  development  than  to  any  lack  of  ten- 
dency of  thought  itself  in  that  direction. 
Under  the  tyranny  of  the  late  Byzantine 
emperors,  which  forbade  any  departure  from 
customary  belief,  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  free  independent  thinking,  and  under 
the  iron  rule  of  the  Moslem  the  principal 
object  of  life  was  the  obtaining  of  a  daily 
sustenance.  Enforced  hunger  and  naked- 
ness are  incompatible  with  much  intellectual 
activity.  Yet  even  now  the  same  tendency 
is  seen.  The  Abyssinians  are  said  to  be 
still  discussing  seventy  different  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  no 
political  harangue  or  social  gossip  is  so 
attractive  to  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  to-day  as  a  discussion  be- 
tween Greek,  Armenian,  Protestant,  and 
Jew.  The  shopkeepers  of  the  interior  cities, 
the  muleteers  of  the  desert,  will  roll  off  the 
phrases  of  the  Nicene  creed  and  discuss 
them  with  eager  avidity. 


2.  A  second  noticeable  characteristic  of 
the  Eastern  Church  in  all  its  parts,  is  the 
conservatism  it  manifests.  It  is  said  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  never  changes, 
yet  there  are  many  doctrines  now  received 
by  it  that  were  either  unknown  to  the  early 
Latin  Fathers  or  else  strenuously  opposed  by 
them.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
pratical  displacement  of  older  by  later  creeds : 
the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  while 
theoretically  acknowledged,  has  really  had  to 
give  way  to  the  Tridentine  Confession.  Not 
so  in  the  East.  Every  theological  dogma 
must  prove  itself  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  early  declarations  of  the  Church.  It  is 
true  that  modern  belief  includes  many 
articles  unknown  to  the  ancient,  yet  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
that  ancient  belief  they  will  be  discarded, 
except  where  political  or  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion steps  in  with  its  objections.  This  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  character  of  all 
Eastern  races,  whether  Christian  or  not. 
That  their  fathers  have  done  a  thing  is  of 
itself  sufficient  reason  for  their  doing  the 
same,  and  he  who  travels  through  the  Levant 
to-day  will  see  the  same  style  of  life  that 
obtained  in  the  days  of  Roman  and  Greek 
rule.  This  has  doubtless  been  due,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  the  same  causes  that 
checked  the  outflow  of  religious  and  philo- 
sophical speculation,  namely,  the  tyranny 
and  misrule  both  of  Byzantines  and  Moslems, 
yet  there  is  underlying  that  a  spirit  of  per- 
sistent conservatism  that  thinks  the  old 
better  than  the  new,  and  dreads  any  change. 
The  consequences  of  this  spirit  have  been 
both  advantageous  and  deleterious,  as  con- 
servatism is  always,  at  the  same  time,  a 
preventive  of  defection  and  wild  wandering, 
and  a  hindrance  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment. This  conserving  element  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  seen  most  markedly  in 
the  history  of  its  doctrine. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  this 
tendency  was  entirely  opposite  to  and  in- 
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consistent  with  the  tendency  to  high  abstract 
speculation,  yet  we  find  them  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  section  of  the  world  where  so 
many  startling  theories  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  supernatural  have  been 
broached,  none  where  there  have  been  such 
violent  controversies,  extending  even  to  riot 
and  bloodshed,  yet  none  where  through  it  all 
there  has  been  such  an  undercurrent  of  con- 
servative thought  that  has  in  every  case 
gained  the  mastery,  carrying  along  with  it 
whatever  was  kindred  to  it,  wrecking  what- 
ever was  opposed.  As  we  read  of  the 
turbulent  proceedings  of  those  early  councils, 
when  argument  was  drowned  by  shouts  of 
applause  or  imprecation,  it  seems  strange 
that  any  good  could  have  come  from  them, 
still  less  any  influence  to  preserve  that  which 
was  time-honoured.  No  mob  of  the  Paris 
commune  was  more  bitter  than  the  crowd 
that  followed  Peter  the  Reader  to  the  murder 
of  Hypatia,  yet  the  same  elements  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  religious  purity  of 
doctrine.  There  is  ever  a  curious  mingling 
and  union  of  the  extremes  of  Radicalism  and 
Conservatism.  It  is  not  the  effervescent  who 
have  eflfected  the  greatest  changes  in  the 
world's  history,  whether  in  thought  or  action. 
It  is  the  cool,  quiet,  reflective,  independent 
class,  midway  between  these  extremes. 
Fickleness  is  ever  allied  with  obstinacy,  and 
he  who  changes  his  mind  twenty  times  a 
day,  if  perchance  he  gets  it  fixed  on  some  one 
thing  definitely,  will  hold  to  it  for  a  year, 
against  all  attempts  to  dislodge  it.  HihxiB 
the  Orientals,  unstable  in  everything  else, 
so  variable  that  no  one  will  place  implicit 
reliance  upon  them,  became  in  religion  the 
conservators  of  true  doctrine  and  belief. 
Wave  after  wave  of  heresy  rolled  over  them, 
carrying  off  here  and  there  a  comparatively 
small  portion,  but  leaving  the  mass  un- 
changed, and  the  constant  fight  with  different 
influences,  while  it  checked  life,  only  moulded 
the  doctrine  more  firmly.  So  of  the  effect 
of  the  paganizing  element  and  of  the  con- 


tact with  Islamism.    They  served  indeed  to 
almost  destroy  religious  life,  cut  at  the  very 
roots  of  growth,  by  hindering  and  discourag- 
ing missionary  work,  yet  made  them  cling 
all  the  closer  to  the  forms  of  their  belief,  and 
the  bare  statement  of  doctrine  was  thus  pre- 
served almost  intact.    The  result  is,  that  as 
far  as  creeds  and  confessions  are  concerned, 
the  Churches  of  the  East  are  to-day  almost 
exactly  where  they  were  fourteen  centuries 
ago.    The  query  then  comes  naturally,  If 
this  is  so,  why  are  they  not  on  a  par  with 
the  Protestant  Churches,  who  claim  to  have 
gone  back,  overleaping  the  erroneous  accre- 
tions of  the  Romish  Church,  to  those  very 
creeds  and   confessions?      The  answer  lies 
partly  in  the  fact  that  these  doctrines  are 
mere  dogmas  with  little  or  no  spiritual  life, 
but  still  more  in  the  fact,  that  however  much 
it  may  be    claimed,   Protestant    Churches 
have  not  gone  back  to  those  old  creeds  and 
confessions.      They   have  taken  them   up, 
and,  with  all  the  light  of  these  centuries 
turned  upon  them,  have  read  in  them  true 
statements  of  Christian  belief.     But  those 
statements,  as  read  by  them,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  read  in  the  same 
creeds  by  the  priests  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 
It  is  like  the  difference  between  looking  at  a 
planet  through  an  opera  glass  and  through  a 
great  telescope.     Thus  we  see  that,  while 
this   spirit  of  conservatism  or   persistency 
operated  to  preserve  the  faith  in  its  purity 
against  the  storms  that  threatened  it,   it 
also  operated  to  prevent  its  normal  develop- 
ment.   Christianity  as  a  system  of  belief  is 
a  very  different  thing  now  from  what  it  was 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.    Not  that 
its  essential  character  has  changed,  but  man's 
apprehension  of  it  has,  and  statements  and 
forms  that  were  accurate  and  complete  then, 
are  now  accurate,  perhaps,  but  very  incom- 
plete.   This  is  the  theory  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of    the 
Romish  Church.   The  Eastern  Church,  how- 
ever, has  always  held  that  what  has  been 
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once  correctly  stated,  is  so  stated  for  all 
time,  that  no  further  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  it,  that  as  it  stood  so  it  must  ever 
staud.  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  tnith  was 
known  then,  that  would  preclude  many 
dogmas  of  the  present  time,  but  merely 
that  in  regard  to  any  subject  that  was 
once  fully  delivered  upon,  there  can  be  no 
change,  that  statement  must  ever  remain 
the  same. 

3.  The  Spirit  of  Nationalism. — To  under- 
stand this,  the  whole  rise  and  development 
of  the  Church  polity  of  the  East  must  be 
kept  in  mind ;  the  gradual  elevation  of  a 
presbyter  into  a  bishop ;  the  connection  of 
Churches,  and  the  according  to  the  bishop  of 
one  Church  a  sort  of  primacy  among  those  of 
the  other  Churches ;  the  revenue  paid  to  the 
Apostolic  sees,  and  the  gradual  assumption 
of  superior  rights  by  those ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  system,  and  the 
patriarchates;  the  concentration  of  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, under  the  influence  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  opposition  from  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch  ;  the  long  struggle  with 
Home ;  the  subordination  of  the  Patriarch 
to  the  Sultan,  and  the  subsequent  separation 
of  various  sees,  impatient  of  the  powerful 
influence  exercised  by  the  Moslems  in  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  prelates. 
This  in  the  orthodox  Church.  With  regard 
to  the  separated  Churches  it  was  much  the 
same,  though  in  general  in  a  more  limited 
degree.  The  Primate  of  the  Catholicate  of 
Chaldea  exerted  an  almost  imperial  power 
over  the  remotest  sees  of  his  vast  jurisdic- 
tion, requiring  from  all  his  prelates  that  they 
should  either  present  themselves  before  him 
at  certain  definite  seasons,  to  make  confes- 
sion of  their  faith,  or,  if  too  far  removed  to 
oome  in  person,  that  they  should  send  a 
written  statement. 

Thus  everywhere  we  see  the  Churches  of  a 
certain  section  of  country  gathering  around 
their  chief  bishop,  and  forming,  with  him  as 


their  ruler,  a  sort  of  spiritual  kingdom. 
To  him  they  looked  for  protection  and 
assistance,  and  him  they  in  turn  were  bound 
to  support  and  maintain  in  all  his  rights. 
He  in  turn  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his 
metropolitan,  and  the  metropolitans,  with 
their  retinue  of  bishops,  gathered  in  the 
court  of  the  Patriarch.  As  the  ecclesiastical  * 
divisions  were  made  coincident  with  the 
political,  this  ecclesiastical  became  still  more 
markedly  a  territorial  unity,  and  to  churchly 
interest  became  added  more  definitely  an 
interest  of  country,  a  germ  of  patriotism. 
Egypt  and  Syria,  proud  of  their  respective 
schools  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  would 
yield  neither  to  the  other,  and  both  resented 
any  claim  to  superiority  by  the  fledgeling 
at  Constantinople.  So,  too,  the  Primate  of 
Ephesus,  with  his  ecclesiastical  court  far  out- 
numbering those  of  his  brethren,  demanded 
an  honourable  place,  and  the  Patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem  gloried  in  his  own  position  as 
the  birthplace  of  Christianity.  Thus  there 
were  five  separate  sections  of  the  empire, 
each  preserving  its  own  integrity,  and  jealous 
of  any  encroacliments  upon  its  rights  or 
fame.  One  of  these,  the  Patriarchate  of 
Ephesus,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Constantinople,  but  the  others 
held  their  own,  until  Constantinople  itself 
was  too  much  weakened  to  attempt  further 
encroachments,  indeed,  had  to  submit  to 
divisions  in  her  own  domain.  It  followed 
that  in  the  East  a  papacy  was  an  impossi- 
bility, each  section  being  too  strong  to  admit 
of  any  such  supremacy  on  the  part  of  any 
other,  but  it  also  followed  that  the  personal 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  sees* 
was  still  greater.  Obedience  and  loyalty 
became  not  so  much  a  matter  of  submis- 
sion as  of  preference.  Hence,  whenever  an 
ecclesiastic  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  his  flock 
proudly  and  gladly  gathered  around  him, 
and  formed  a  Church  of  their  own,  replying 
to  anathema  with  counter-anathema,  and 
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stoutly  claiming  that  they  had  not  separated 
from  the  others,  but  the  others  from  them. 

Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  imperial 
power  in  Constantinople,  the  Eastern  escaped 
to  a  great  degree  the  secularisation  that 
affected  the  Western  Church.  The  Patri- 
archs, though  often  exerting  a  very  great 
influence,  never  really  attained  to  temporal 
power :  they  continued  to  be  strictly  |?r^^, 
not  princes.  As  the  government  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  emperors  into  those  of  the 
sultans,  this  relation  continued  in  the  main. 
The  civil  rule  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems, but  the  Church  officials  were  recognised 
as  the  leaders  and  protectors  of  their  flocks, 
and  to  them  their  people  must  look  in  any 
case  of  difficulty  with  the  civil  officers. 
The  Turks  recognised  no  distinction  of  races, 
but  only  of  religions.  As  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  man  was  Turk,  Tartar, 
Persian,  Arab,  or  Eg3^tian,  so  long  as  he 
was  an  orthodox  Moslem,  so  they  made  no 
inquiries  as  to  whether  a  man  was  Slav  or 
Greek,  Syrian  or  Russian ;  if  he  professed 
the  Greek  religion,  and  worshipped  at  the 
Greek  church,  he  was,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  a  Greek,  and  through  the  Greek 
Patriarch  he  must  make  his  appeal  to,  or 
gain  his  decision  from,  the  government. 
So  of  the  Armenians,  Jacobites,  etc.  No 
matter  what  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  or 
what  the  physical  features,  or  language, 
those  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
one  finger  were  lumped  together  as  were 
those  who  made  it  with  two,  or  with  three. 
A  great  impulse  was  thus  given  to  this  ten- 
dency that  had  been  growing  up  during  the 
■earlier  history  of  the  Church.  Each  Church 
became  a  nation,  and  the  bishop  became  its 
virtual  ruler.  To  leave  the  Church  was  to 
leave  the  nation,  and  every  heretic  was  also 
a  traitor. 

The  Patriarchs  resident  at  Constantinople 
were  from  the  very  fiact  of  that  residence 
recognised  by  the  Sublime  Porte  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  Churches  of  their 


communion  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire, 
whether  under  their  immediate  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  or  not.  Thus  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  became  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  the  Greek 
patriarch  the  head  of  the  Greek  nation, 
which  was  considered  to  include  all  in  com- 
munion with  him,  whether  Greeks,  Slavs, 
Russians,  or  anything  else.  Hence  very 
possibly  the  immediate  origin  of  the  term 
"  Greek  Church  "  as  including  these  various 
races.  The  power  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  rapidly 
declined,  until  at  last  their  positions  became 
merely  nominal,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople remained  the  only  really  impor- 
tant primate  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
Gradually,  as  corruption  became  prevalent, 
the  respect  for  his  office  declined,  and  with 
it  his  power.  This  national  feeling  came 
again  more  prominently  to  view.  Russia,  as 
has  been  said,  withdrew  and  formed  her  own 
Church.  Servia  had  never  been  in  strict 
subordination,  and  early  boldly  declared  her 
independence.  So  with  the  Bishops  of 
Cyprus,  Mount  Sinai,  Montenegro;  all  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  possibly  Cyprus,  forming  virtually  dis- 
tinct nations.  When  Greece  secured  her 
independence  of  the  Sultan,  she  too  must  be 
free  from  the  Sultan's  Patriarch  and  have 
her  own  strictly  national  Church.  So  again 
more  recently  with  the  Bulgarians.  The 
result  is,  that  the  Greek  Church,  as  it  is 
called,  consists  in  reality  of  ten  distinct, 
independent  Churches,  and  most  of  these 
are  national  The  same  influence  is  seen  to 
be  at  work  among  the  Armenians.  When  a 
body  of  them  broke  away  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  were  recog- 
nised by  the  governmeiit  and  treated  as  a 
separate  nationality.  They  afterwards  broke 
into  two  parts  on  the  question  of  papal 
supremacy  and  infallibility,  and  thus  became 
two  nations.  The  Protestant  converts  formed 
another,  and  now  in  the  Armenian  race 
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there  are  four  Armenian  nations.  So  again 
among  the  Jacobites^  Nestorians,  and  Copts. 
Thus  this  perfect  blending  of  Church  and 
State,  connected  with  the  general  spirit  of 
Nationalism,  has  had  a  most  important  effect 
upon  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  More  than 
any  other  one  influence  it  has  helped  to  dis- 
integrate it,  and  by  the  disintegration  the 
old  bonds  have  been  weakened,  and  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  higher  life  in  the  future. 

These  three  characteristics,  it  is  true,  have 
always  existed,  yet  each  has  had  its  period 
of  full  development,  and  by  them  we  may 
mark  three  ages  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  first,  extending  to  787,  second  Council 
of  Nice,  is  the  age  of  speculative  thought : 
it  covers  the  seven  ecumenical  councils,  and 
the  Arian,  Monophysite,  and  Monothelite 
controversies. 

The  second,  from  787-1453,  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  is  the  age  of  conservatism ; 
it  covers  the  discussion  with  the  Komish 
Church :  and  in  internal  life  is  marked  chiefly 
by  rescripts  from  the  early  Fathers. 

The  third,  fit)m  1453  to  the  present  time, 
is  the  age  of  Nationalism :  the  formal  dis- 
integration of  the  Church,  connected  with 
new  impulses  toward  life. 

The  briefest  account  of  the  Eastern  Church 
'  would  be  incomplete  without  some  statement 
in  regard  to  its  separoation  from  the  Western 
Church. 

The  nominal  grounds  for  the  separation 
lay  in  certain  differences  of  doctrine  and 
worship.  A  still  deeper  reason  is  found  in 
the  essentially  different  polity  of  the  two 
Churches,  which  polity  in  turn  was  the 
almost  if  not  quite  inevitable  result  of  the 
peculiarities  characteristic  of  their  nature. 
The  addition  of  the  filio-que,  the  use  or  dis- 
use of  the  azymes — ^leavened  bread  in  the 
eucharist — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  etc., 
were  points  that  might  have  been  set  aside 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  More 
nearly  insuperable  were  the  objections  to  the 
papacy  on  the  part  of  the  ecumenical  Patri- 


arch of  Constantinople,  yet  even  these  might 
have  been  overcome  ;  witness  the  agreement 
at  the  Council  of  Florence.  The  reception 
accorded  to  the  delegates  to  that  council  on 
their  return  to  the  East  shows  that  the 
antagonism  between  East  and  West  was 
deep  seated  in  the  very  nature  of  the  different 
races. 

As  the  Eastern  Church  was  speculative, 
the  Western  was  practical.  Athanasius  in 
Theology,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  Chris- 
tology,  were  set  over  against  Augustine  in 
Anthropology.  Still  more  noticeable  was 
this  difficulty  as  manifested  in  the  different 
types  of  Monachism.  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  in  Europe, 
and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  an  equal  impos.si- 
bility  in  Asia.  The  hospice  that  opens  its 
doors  freely  and  widely  to  all  comers,  and 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  stand  as 
types  of  the  prevailing  style  of  religious  life 
in  the  two  Churches. 

The  distinction  in  regard  to  conservatism 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  Western 
Church,  even  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of 
it,  accepts  the  idea  of  development.  The 
Eastern  Church  acknowledges  accretion,  but 
not  development. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
Nationalism.  In  the  East  there  is  a  failure 
to  recognise  the  broad  principles  that  may 
unite  factions  held  apart  by  minor  difficulties. 
It  is  the  diversity  in  unity  rather  than  the 
unity  in  diversity  that  is  considered.  The 
Western  Church  is  all  tilings  to  all  men, 
bending  to  circumstances,  adapting  itself 
with  wonderful  facility  to  varying  conditions 
of  peoples,  and  thus  drawing  them  under  one 
common  rule.  The  Eastern  Church,  rigid, 
unyielding,  commanding  absolute  conformity 
in  the  minutest  particulars  of  the  most 
trivial  rites,  split  up  into  sects,  and  each  sect 
became  a  distinct  people,  with  its  own 
government  and  worship.  Thus  while  in 
the  West  the  individual  was  sacrificed  to 
the   whole,  in   the   East  the    whole    was 
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sacrificed  to  the  individual.  Thus  when  this 
same  spirit  of  Nationalism,  taking  its  rise  in 
a  different  way,  yet  exhibiting  in  the  main 
like  peculiarities,  began  to  exert  so  great  an 
influence  in  Europe,  and  proved  a  great 
factor  in  the  disruption  of  the  Western 
Church,  we  find  the  Protestants  seeking  a 
reunion  with  the  Greeks.  But  the  spirit  of 
Nationalism  had  not  then  received  the  in- 
fusion of  new  life  that  should  overcome  the 
conservatism,  and  the  advances  were  repulsed. 
So  of  the  later  efforts  at  reunion.  They 
have  too  often  been  begun  and  carried  on, 
on  the  basis  of  a  mere  outward,  formal  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  great  sections, 
ignoring  the  fundamental  difference  in  their 
natures.  Doubtless  some  of  the  disagree- 
ments are  important,  yet  their  importance 
lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  they  are  indications 
of  deeper  characteristics  than  in  any  intrinsic 
value  of  their  own.  The  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
alone  is  involved  in  the  subordinationism  that 
has  ever  characterised  Eastern  theories  of 
the  Trinity.  The  question  of  the  Azymes  is 
a  question  of  conservative  tradition.  The 
Eastern  Church  having  always  used  leavened 
bread,  must  always  continue  to  use  it.  The 
ordination  of  married  men  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy  marks  the  closer  connec- 
tion of  the  Church  with  the  people  in  their 
social,  and  thus  their  national  life.* 

♦  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  triviality  of  the 
normal  charges  made  against  the  Greek  Church  by 
the  Latin  can  be  given  than  to  quote  a  section  from 
the  final  bull  of  excommunication  laid  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  by  the  papal  legates. 
After  rehearsing  at  some  length  the  events  of  the 
controversy  the  buU  proceeds : 

"  Quia  sicut  Simoniaci  donum  Dei  vendimt ;  sicut 
balesii  hospites  sues  castrant,  et  non  solum  ad  cleri- 
catum  sed  insuper  ad  episcopatimi  promovent :  sicut 
Arriani  rebaptizant  in  nomine  S.  Trinitatis  baptizatos, 
et  mazime  Latinos ;  sicut  Donatistse  affirmant,  ez- 
cepta  Grsecorum  ecclesia.  Ecclesiam  Christi  et  venmi 
sacrificium  atque  baptismum  ex  toto  mundo  periisse  : 
sicut  Nicolaitffi  camales  nuptias  concedunt  et  defen- 
dunt  sacri  altari  ministris  ;  sicut  Severiani  maledictum 


Thus,  the  separation  of  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  was  due  to 
no  mere  adventitious  circumstances,  but  to 
deep  seated  differences  by  which  it  was  ren- 
dered inevitable.  The  separation  is  not 
merely  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches,  but  between  the  whole  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  including  all  their 
divisions  and  sub-divisions ;  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Nestor ian,  etc.,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Catholic  and  Protestant  on  the  other.  It  is 
a  separation  that  has  been  well  nigh  abso- 
lute. The  Eastern  Church  has  made  no 
converts  from  the  Western  Church,  and  the 
Western  converts  from  her  have  been  such 
rather  in  name  than  in  real  character.  Those 
portions  of  the  Armenian  Church  which  ac- 
knowledge the  Papacy  are  not  essentially 
different  from  their  fellow  Gregorians.  So 
with  the  Coptic  and  Jacobite  Churches  in 
communion  with  Rome.  Of  the  Protestant 
Churches  it  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  yet  to 
speak. 

The  course  of  the  separation,  commencing 
with  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  and 
closing  with  the  formal  excommunication  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch  by  the  Latin  Legates  in 
1054,  is  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  papal 
claims.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  called  to 
settle  the  Christological  controversy,  and 
settling  it  on  the  basis  of  the  letter  sent  by 

dicnnt  legem  Mosis :  sicut  Pneumatomachi  vel 
Theomachi  absciderunt  a  symbolo  Spiritus  Sancti 
processionem  a  Filio  :  sicut  Manichsei  inter  alia  quod- 
libet  fermentatum  fatentur  animatum  esse :  sicut 
Nazareni  carualem  Judseorum  munditiam  adeo  ser- 
vant, ut  parvulos,  morientes  ante  octavum  a  nativitate 
diem  baptizari  contradicant,  et  midieres  in  menstmo, 
vel  in  partu  periclitantes  communicari,  vel  si  paganse 
fuerint  baptizari  prohibeant,  et  capiUos  ci^itis  ac 
barbae  nutrientes,  eos  qui  comam  tondent,  et  secundum 
institutionem  Bom.  Ecclesise  barbas  radunt,  in  com- 
munione  non  recipiant :  Michael  et  .  .  .  et  omnee 
sequaces  eorum  in  prsef  atis  erroribus  et  prassumptioni- 
bus,  sint  Anathema  Maranatha,  cum  Simoniacis, 
Yalesiis,  etc. — et  cum  omnibus  hsereticis,  uno  cum 
Diabolo  et  Angelis  ejus  nisi  forte  resipuerint.  Amftp^ 
Amen,  Amen. 
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Pope  Leo  the.  Great,  to  whom  hoth  parties 
looked  for  assistance,  nevertheless  declared 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  equal  of 
the  Pope.    This  Leo  could  not  brook,  and 
though  the  creed  of  Chalcedon  was  recog- 
nised as  valid,   its    canons  were  rejected. 
Tlie  contest  increased,  different  points  being 
brought  up  at  diflferent  times,  upon  which 
the  discussion  hung.    In  589  the  Council  of 
Toledo  added  the  "  filioque  "  to  the  creed, 
and  thus  an  additional  reason  for  complaint 
was  afforded  the  Eastern  Church.     In  the 
ninth  century  we   find  as  rival    primates 
Nicholas  I.  at  Rome,  and  Photius  at  Con- 
stantmople.     The  upholder  of  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals  could  hardly  endure  the 
rivalry  of  a  man  who  had  been  raised  so 
rapidly  from  the  post  of  prime  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  and  captain  of  his  body-guard, 
to  the  patriarchal  dignity.     The  pope  re- 
mained firm,   the  emperors  wavered,    and 
Photius  was  compelled  to  see  the  power  of 
the   Latin    Church    constantly    increasing. 
Then  again  there  was  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  contest  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Michael  Cerularius  renewed 
the  conflict  with  Leo  IX.,  who  was  supported 
by  Hildebrand.     The  emperor  sought    to 
mediate,  but  mediation  was  impossible,  and 
the  papal  legates  laid  upon  the  altar  of  St. 
Sophia  the  fierce  letter  referred  to  above. 
This  anathema  was  replied  to  by  counter- 
anathema,  and  the  rupture  was  complete. 
Prom  this  time  on,  all  efforts  to  unite  the 
two  Churches,  though  frequently  made,  were 
unavailing,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why.    They  were  commenced  either  by  the 
Greek  emperors  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Turks,  or  by  the  popes.      In  either  case  the 
result  was  the  same.    Tliere  was  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  at  least   the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  this  the  Eastern 
Church  would  not  allow.      The  last  notable 
instance  of  this  effort  was  at  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence,    1439.      Pope   Eugenius, 


anxious  to  defend  himself  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  the 
Emperor  Palseologus,  fearful  of  the  advance 
of  the  Turks,  were  alike  eager  to  secure  a 
mutual  support,  and  a  compromise  was 
effected.  But  before  its  final  consumpaation 
Eugenius  had  been  deposed  at  Basle,  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  found  empty  churches 
and  popular  imprecations  awaiting  their 
return.  At  the  same  time  a  like  effort  to 
bring  the  Armenians  into  communion  with 
the  Latin  Church  was  made,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Fourteen  years  later  Con- 
stantinople fell  before  the  army  of  Moham- 
med, and  the  West  lifted  not  a  finger  to 
save  the  East.  Since  then  no  efforts  have 
been  made  at  a  reunion,  until  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  and  the  congress  at 
Bonn  a  few  years  since,  but  from  this  no 
definite  results  have  as  yet  been  reached. 

In  considering  the  friture  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
no  homogeneous  body,  united  under  one 
hierarchy,  with  common  rites  and  doctrines. 
Its  73,000,000  of  communicants,  scattered 
from  the  Danube  to  Behring*s  Straits,  from 
Archangel  to  Bombay,  are  divided  among  as 
many  sects  as  is  the  Western  Church. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  lines  of  their 
history  converge  to  one  centre,  and  that 
underneath  the  great  dissimilarities  we  find 
equally  great  similarities,  it  would  seem  as 
if  we  ought  to  speak,  not  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  There 
is,  too,  a  bitterness  in  the  rivalry  between 
these  different  sections,  almost  unknown  at 
the  West.  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  will 
scarcely  work  together  at  the  same  trade, 
much  less  accord  to  each  other  kindly  fel- 
lowship. Even  within  what  we  are  wont  to 
consider  as  one  Church,  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
Russian,  hate  each  other  with  a  bitter 
hatred.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
anathematises  the  Exarch  of  Bulgaria,  and 
both  fear  the  Synod  of  Russia. 
Thus  the  present  condition  is  one  of  corn- 
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motion,  almost  of  chaos.  There  is  no  unity 
of  thought  or  purpose.  What  is  accorded 
by  one  Synod  is  denied  by  the  next. 
Bishops,  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  fame  of 
their  predecessors,  come  forward  and  seek 
alliances  with  Western  Churchas,  but  they 
have  little  or  no  following  in  their  own 
dioceses,  and  are  very  likely  to  meet  the 
reception  that  awaited  the  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Florence.  Yet  in  these  very 
facts  lie  the  grounds  for  a  hope  that  this 
great  Church  will  come  forth  to  take  up 
anew  the  work  done  so  nobly  in  the  past. 

As,  centuries  ago,  from  the  cloisters  and 
palaces  of  the  Levant,  there  poured  into  the 
West  those  influences  that  gave  a  re-birth 
to  Western  thought,  so  now,  from  the 
universities  and  Churches  of  the  West, 
there  are  pouring  into  the  East  influences 
that  shall  ere  long  give  us  an  Eastern 
Renaissance.  Old  prejudices  are  being  up- 
rooted, old  shackles  thrown  off;  and  as  a 
more  liberal  education  is  making  its  way 
among  the  masses,  the  spirit  of  thought  is 
achieving  independence  from  the  long  bon- 
dage of  conservatism. 

At  first  there  is  inevitably. the  rebound 
from  ecclesiastical  domination  to  the  denial 
of  all  obligation  in  religion,  and  forms  of 
Pantheism  and  Atheism  are  spreading  on 
every  hand.  Yet  with  the  education  there 
is  gradually  making  its  way  a  purer  Gospel; 
and  as  the  people,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
centuries,  read  in  their  own  daily  language 
the  doctrines  of  their  Church  fathers,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Bible  itself,  they  are  dis- 


covering their  mistake,  and  turning  gladly 
to  accept  a  simpler  faith  and  worship.  It  is 
in  the  communities  that,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  whole  domain  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  weak  as  yet,  but  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  which  teach  this  simpler  faith, 
that  we  are  to  find  the  influences  which 
shall  yet  bind  the  East  to  the  West. 
Councils  may  meet,  and  creeds,  confessions, 
liturgies,  may  be  harmonised,  but  all  will  be 
of  no  avail,  until  the  people  themselves 
recognise  the  harmony.  The  time  has  gone 
by  in  fhe  East,  as  well  as  with  us,  when 
whole  Churches  will  follow  the  beck  of  a 
bishop  in  regard  to  the  faith  that  tliey  shall 
profess,  and  it  is  only  as  any  given  creed 
commends  itself  to  the  consciences  of  the 
people  that  it  will  gain  general  acceptance. 

In  view  of  the  inner  characteristics  and 
historical  tendencies  of  the  races  that  make 
up  the  Eastern  Church,  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  an  organic  unity  will  ever 
be  attained  with  the  Western  Church.  The 
same  causes  that  inevitably  resulted  in  their 
separation  will  doubtless  keep  them  more  or 
less  apart.  Yet  that  a  deeper  and  truer  unity 
in  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
will  exist,  is  even  now  manifesting  itself.  Kites 
and  ceremonies,  even  formulas  of  doctrine 
may  vary,  but  the  spirit  shall  be  one,  and 
each  section  doing  its  own  work,  in  its  own 
way,  shall  contribute  its  share  in  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  a  common  Lord.* 

*  The  8ta4dBticB  above  are  principally  compiled  from 
Neale's  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church. 
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DECLINE  OF  RATIONALISM  IN  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Cook,  A.M. 


I.  God  nr  German  Histobt. 

ITRAUSS  is  in  his  grave;  Baur's 
doubts  are  solved  in  the  unseen ; 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  are 
asleep  on  the  hill  slope  south  of  Berlin ; 
Fichte  and  Hegel  lie  at  rest  beneath  the 
lindens  in  a  cemetery  in  the  same  city  ;  Eant 
has  a  peaceful  tomb  at  Eonigsberg  ;  Richter, 
at  Baireuth,  among  his  native  Fichtelge- 
birge ;  De  Wette,  at  Basle,  at  the  edge  of 
the  Alps ;  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder,  no 
disquiet  wakes  at  Weimar;  Tholuck  and 
Julius  Miiller,  each  laden  with  more  than 
threescore  years  and  ten,  draw  near  the  end 
of  their  victorious  journey  ;*  Austria  has 
been  humbled,  Sedan  fought,  German  unity 
accomplished. 

The  formation  of  the  new  German  empire 
marks  broadly  the  close  of  a  great  period  in 
German  history,  extending  from  Frederick 
the  Great  to  Bismarck,  from  Voltaire  to 
Strauss,  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
Sedan. 

Curiously  enough,  the  measurable  political 
peace,  coming  after  terrific  struggle  to  the 
whole  nation,  coincides  with  the  measurable 
intellectual  peace  coming  after  terrificstruggle 
to  the  most  cultivated  classes.  There  have 
been  deluges  of  unrest ;  but  conclusions  are 
being  reached  as  to  political  unity,  and  also  as 
to  Christianity.  The  greatest  questions  in  the 
mental  and  in  the  political  life  of  Germany 
are  approaching  repose  in  the  same  period, 
and  that  our  own. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  sign  of  the 
times   that,  in  proportion   to    population, 

*  Dr.  Tbcdufik luuidied ainoe  tub WM writtoL 


Great  Britain  has  but  one  student  in  a 
course  of  higher  university  education  where 
Germany  has  five.*  In  this  age  it  is  from 
Germany  that  decisions  in  momentous  in- 
tellectual questions  proceed.  Every  day  the 
world  grows  more  international.  There  are 
now  no  foreign  lands.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  England  one  is  never  quite  outside  of 
London,  because  the  city  inflames  the  whole 
island.  So,  in  science,  one  is  never  quite 
outside  of  the  German  universities,  for  they 
inflame  the  whole  field  of  culture. 

Suppose  that  there  were  to  be  lifted  from 
the  waste  of  some  ocean  a  new  continent 
peopled  by  a  class  of  men  equal  to  the 
Greeks  in  intellectual  power,  and  their 
superiors  in  candour  and  learning.  Let 
moral  culture  abound  in  the  family  life  of 
the  nation,  but  let  Church  life  be  weak  ;  let 
political  causes  choke  the  Church ;  let  wars 
storm  over  the  territory  ;  let  public  discus- 
sion be  free  only  in  philosophy,  theology, 
and  art ;  let  system  after  S3rstem  of  meta- 
physical speculation  arise,  reign  briefly,  and 
be  superseded ;  let  the  universities  of  the 
nation  lead  the  world  in  modem  science ; 
let  Christianity,  probed  to  the  innermost  by 
restless  spirits,  with  no  outlet  in  politics  for 
their  activity,  take  its  chances  among  this 
people  ;  let  it  go  through  many  a  struggle ; 
let  it  ask  no  assistance,  and  fight  ever  at  a 
disadvantage ;  let  it  be  partially  triumphed 
over  in  appearance  ;  let  it  rally  ;  let  it 
prevail ;   let  it  come  forth  crowned :   we 

*  Arnold,  Professor  Matthew,  TCgfaer  Schools  and 
Universities  in  Germany,  pp.  148,  149.  London. 
1874.  Compare  Hart,  German  Univerrities,  p.  822. 
1875. 
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should  say,  if  God  were  to  lift  such  a  conti- 
nent, with  such  a  history,  from  the  Atlantic, 
that  He  had  spoken  to  men.  But  such  a 
people,  with  such  a  history,  he  has  lifted,  in 
the  last  century,  in  Germany,  from  the  deeps 
of  time. 

n.  ThX  MlSOmSF  OF  FBAOMENTARnrZSS. 

What  have  been  the  causes  of  the  power 
of  Rationalism  in  Germany  in  the  last 
hundred  years  ? 

What  are  the  proofe  of  the  decline  of 
nationalism  in  the  German  universities? 

Who  are  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the 
living,  after  the  battle  of  a  century? 

Chief  among  the  difficulties  with  which 
faith  in  Germany  has  contended,  has  been 
one-sidedness  in  the  presentations  of  Christi- 
anity. Science  without  earnestness,  or 
earnestness  without  science,  these  were  the 
two  halves  of  German  theological  thought 
a  century  ago.  Most  mischievous,  almost 
fatal,  was  the  fragmentariness  of  a  cold, 
speculative  orthodoxism,  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  a  warm,  unspeculative  pietism  on  the 
other.*  If  Spener  and  Wolff  could  have 
been  rolled  into  one  man ;  if  Francke  and 
Semler  could  have  lived  in  one  head,  perhaps 
English  deism,  and  Voltaire  and  his  sceptical 
crew  at  Frederick's  court,  had  never  stung, 
or,  if  they  had  stun^,  had  never  fly-blown, 
the  fair,  white,  honest  breast  of  Germany  to 
fevers  and  eruptions. 

Average  German  natures  are  not  as  well 
balanced  as  the  English,  although  broader 
and  more  subtile  intellectually,  and  deeper 
in  nearly  every  phase  of  the  inner  life,  except 
only  those  royal  English  traits,  self-esteem 
and  the  love  of  power. 

There  are  three  types  of  German  heads ; 
that  of  Goethe,  or  the  regular;  that  of 
Schiller,  or  the  irregular ;  that  of  Bismarck, 

♦  Compare  Farrar'B  Critical  History  of  Fret 
Thought,  lecture  vi. ;  Hagenbach's  Oerman  Ration- 
alitnif  its  Rise,  Progreu,  and  Dedine,  vii-zi  T.  and 
T.  Clark,  1866. 


or  the  thick,  high,  and  round.  A  head  of 
the  Schiller  type  in  theology  knows  little 
of  the  pietistic  side ;  a  head  of  the  Goethe 
type  little  of  the  philosophic ;  only  a  head 
of  the  Bismarck  type  combines  the  two. 
The  regular  type  is  often,  like  Goethe, 
powerful  in  the  intuitive  and  imaginative, 
and  not  so  in  the  distinctively  philosophical 
faculties.*  The  irregular  type  may  have 
great  imaginative  and  philosophical,  but 
lacks  intuitive  power.  A  German  philoso- 
pher, with  the  irregular  head  of  a  Schiller,f 
is  sure  to  be  one-sided,  and  yet  may  be  as 
endlessly  acute  and  imaginatively  brilliant 
as  he  is  unbalanced.  Heads  of  the  Bismarck 
type  naturally  devote  themselves  to  states- 
manship or  to  positive  science ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  a  line  of  such  brains,  like 
Von  Moltke  in  war,  Trendelenburg,  Nitzsch, 
Domer,  Tholuck,  and  Julius  Miiller  in 
theology,  Baepert  in  geography,  Lepsius  in 
archaeology,  and  Curtius  in  history,  have 
exhibited  the  balanced  thought  of  the 
nation. 

No  one  has  read  German  history  if  he  has 
not  illustrated  the  narrative  by  the  portraits 
oftheleadersofthought-t  Eccentric  systems, 
in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  have  come  from 
small  or  irregular  brains,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  Schopenhauer. 

•  "Ein  Kerl,  der  speculirt, 

Ist  wie  ein  Yieb,  auf  dfirrer  Heide 
Yon  einem  bosen  Geist  berumgeftthrt, 
Und  rings  umher  ist  grilne  Weide.*' — GoUhe. 
f  His  form    .    .    .    at  no  time  could  boast  of 
faoltless    symmetry.      He    was    tall   and    strongly 
bowed,  but  unmuscular  and  lean.    .    .    .    His  face 
was  pale,  the  cheeks  and  temple  rather  hoUow,  the 
chin  somewhat  deep  and  slightly  projecting,  the  nose 
irregularly  aquiline.** — Cariyle,  Collected  Works,  "  Life 
of  Schmer,"  p.  223. 

:C  In  an  my  poor  historical  investigations,  it  has 
been,  and  always  is,  one  of  the  most  priniary  wants 
to  procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the  personage  inquired 
after ;  a  good  portrait,  if  such  exists ;  failing  that,  even 

an  indifferent  if  sincere  one Every  student  and 

reader  of  history,  who  studies  earnestly  to  conceive  for 
himself  what  manner  of  fact  and  man  this  or  the  other 
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in.  DiBUBB  OF  THB  DiBUNCTIOH  BETWEEN  COH- 
VEBTED  AND  TJnCONVBBTED. 

Prmtfiil,  exceedingly,  among  the  causes  of 
the  power  of  Rationalism  in  Germany  has 
been  the  absence,  not  firom  its  religions  doc- 
trines but  firom  its  Church  forms,  of  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  converted  and  the  un- 
converted so  f&miliar  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  the  United  States. 

"  I  regret  nothing  so  much,"  said  Professor 
Tholuck  to  me,  once,  with  the  emphasis  of 
tears  in  his  deep,  spiritual  eyes, ''  as  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  church  and 
tiie  world,  which  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Whitefield  drew  so  deeply  on  the  mind  of 
New  England,  is  almost  unknown,  not  to  the 
theological  doctrines,  but  to  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  Germany.  With  us  confirmation  is 
compulsory.  Children  of  unbelieving,  as  well 
as  of  believing  feunilies,  must  at  an  early  age 
be  baptised,  and  profess  faith  in  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  Without  a  certificate  of 
confirmation  in  some  Church,  employment 
cannot  be  legally  obtained.*  After  confirma- 
tion, the  religious  standing  is  assumed  to  be 
Christian ;  after  that,  we  are  all  Church 
members.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  our  State 
Churches  the  converted  and  the  unconverted 
are  mixed  pell-mell  together." 

"  Is  Bismarck  a  Christian  ?"  I  asked  once  of 
an  accomplished  German  teacher.     "Why 

Tagne  hutorical  name  can  have  been,  will,  as  the  first 
and  directest  indication  of  all,  search  eagerly  for  a 
portrait ;  for  aU  the  reasonable  portraits  there  are ; 
and  never  rest  till  he  have  nuide  out,  if  possible,  what 
the  man's  natnral  face  was  like.  Often  I  have  found 
a  portrait  superior  in  real  instruction  to  half  a  dozen 
written  biographies,  as  biographies  are  written ;  or 
ratiier,  let  me  say  I  have  found  that  the  portrait  was 
as  a  smaU  lighted  candle  by  which  the  biographies 
eoold,  for  the  first  time,  be  read,  and  some  human 
interpretation  be  made  of  them."^^ar/y2f,  Collected 
Forfa,  VoL  xL  pp.  241,  242. 

*  In  a  few  of  the  cities  of  North  Germany  infamous 
Eoeooes  were  granted  to  women  for  an  infamous  em- 
plojntent,  but  only  after  the  applicants  for  licences  had 
eiUfaited  to  the  licensing  officer  their  certificates  of 
canfinnation  I 


not?  Is  he  a  Jew?  Is  he  a  Mohammedan?" 
was  the  reply.  To  ask  in  Germany  if  a  man 
is  a  Christian,  in  the  English,  Scotch,  or 
American  sense  of  that  question,  you  must 
use  expletives :  Is  the  man  a  real,  a  shining, 
an  exemplary  Christian  ?  for  the  unexplained 
word  which  in  our  colloquial  use  means  that 
a  man  is  converted,  in  Germany  means  only 
that  he  has  been  confirmed. 

Pastoral  care  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
is,  of  course,  very  inefficient  under  this  vastly 
maladroit  organisation  of  the  German  State 
Church ;  public  and  private  devotional  meet- 
ings languish  ;  Church  discipline  is  often  no 
more  than  a  name.* 

"  We  have  no  Sabbath-schools  in  Heidel- 
berg," said  a  distinguished  and  Christian 
professor  of  the  Heidelberg  University,  to 
me  once  ;  "  and,  with  exceptions  not  worth 
mentioning,  there  are  none  in  Germany.f 
We  do  not  need  them ;  for  the  instruction 
you  give  in  Sabbath-schools  we  give  in  the 
secular  schools.  In  our  common  week-day 
school  instruction  an  hour  is  specially  set 
apart  for  teaching  the  children  the  biblical 
histories  and  the  catechism.  % 

*  Compare  Schaff,  Professor  Philip,  Germany,  its 
Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion,  (chap.  zL).  See 
also  his  instructive  contrasts  between  German  and 
American  Church  life,  in  Der  Buigerkri^  und  das 
chrifltliche  Leben  in  Nord  Amerika^  Berlin,  1866. 

t  **  The  rightly  so-called  Ameriea/n  Sunday- 
schools,  since  Mr.  Woodruff  visited  us  in  1868, 

have  augmented  to  about  one  thousand,and  the  number 
of  chil4ren  therein  instructed  by  more  than  four  thou- 
sand young  men  and  women  to  about  eighty  thousand." 
Erummacher,  Rev.  Hermann,  Christian  Life  in 
Germany. 

X  I  copy  from  my  notes  written  at  Heidelberg  some 
account  of  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  religious 
teaching  in  Grerman  schools.  **  Friday,  Nov.  22. 
This  morning,  from  eight  to  nine,  I  witnessed  the 
religious  instruction  which  is  given  to  one  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  Lyceum  of  Heidelberg.  Twenty- 
six  boys  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age  were :  1. 
Questioned  on  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis ;  2. 
Furnished  by  their  teacher  with  further  explanations 
of  the  history ;  8.  Made  to  take  down  in  writing 
from  dictation  certain  heads  summarising  the  instruc- 
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"But  what  you  explain  as  a  solemn  public 
profession  of  faith  on  entrance  into  member- 
ship with  a  church,  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 
The  distinction  which  you  say  prevails  in 
America  generally,  between  persons  who 
have  made  such  a  profession  of  faith  and  of 
a  renewed  character,  and  those  who  have  not 
— ^the  former  being  called  church-members, 
and  distinctively  Christians,  while  the  latter 
are  not — is  a  distinction  not  in  use  with  us. 
We  are  all  confirmed  in  youth,  and  after 
confirmation  are  all  members  of  the  Church, 
and  all  known  as  Christians. 

"  What  you  describe  as  a  gathering  among 
church-members  for  devotional  purposes,  or 
a  prayer-meeting,  does  not  exist  with  us, 
except  among  the  very  severely  orthodox. 
Here  in  Heidelberg,  among  the  higher  ortho- 
dox there  are  small  meetings  called  conven- 
ticles, held  from  house  to  house,  in  private 
rooms,  but  not  in  the  church.  Our  theo- 
logical students  do  not  have  prayer-meetings. 

"  What  you  explain  as  pastoral  visitation 
is  not  practised  with  us,  unless  in  a  few 
country  churches.  You  will  find  something 
in  books  as  to  our  theory  of  pastoral  care ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  general  custom  of 
our  preachers  to  visit  their  people  for  the 

tion.  Strauss  himself  could  hardly  have  tripped  up 
the  explanations  given  by  the  teacher,  whom  I  took 
for  a  young  minister.  The  history  was  called  *a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  ideal  and  actual 
state  of  man ;  of  the  drcumstancee  arising  in  the 
human  dispositions  under  temptation ;  of  the  action 
of  conscience  before,  during,  and  after  sin.'  The 
conversation  of  the  woman  with  the  serpent  illus- 
trated— first,  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law  ;  secondly,  the  force  of  passion  in  presence  of  its 
objects  ;  lastly,  remorse  and  shame.  Symbolical 
representation  of  the  action  of  conscience  was  what 
the  history  was  explained  to  be.  On  the  whole  I  was 
pleased  with  the  exercise  ;  although  the  substitution 
of  such  instruction  for  Sabbath-schools  leaves  the 
Churches  very  inert.  There  is  in  the  Lyceum,  this 
teacher  told  me,  a  Catholic,  and  also  a  Jewish  reli- 
gious exercise.  The  Protestant,  such  as  I  saw, 
occupies  two  hours  a  week.  '  Wir  haben  keine  Sonn- 
tag  Schulen,'  said  this  teacher,  when  I  spoke  of 
schools  of  that  kind  in  America." 


purpose  of  conversation  on  personal  religion. 
Were  a  pastor  to  open  conversation  on  the 
personal  religion  of  a  man,  in  the  man's 
house,  the  reply  would  probably  be  :  *  There 
is  the  door  ;  you  can  go  out,  or  I  must.' 

"  If  a  student  in  the  university  were  to 
lead  a  disorderly  life  here  at  Heidelberg,  and 
yet  were  a  member  of  Peter's  Kirche  where 
the  most  of  the  Professors  worship,  the 
Church,  as  such,  would  do  nothing  to  call 
him  to  account.  You  ask  what  the  pastor 
would  do  in  such  a  case  :  he  preaches  on 
Sunday,  and  nothing  farther  is  within  the 
limits  to  which  he  is  expected  to  confine 
himself.*  Family  life  in  Germany  would  do 
what  it  could  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  his  duty 
any  immoral  person  ;  but  the  Church 
preaches,  and  does  not  visit  or  exercise 
discipline  in  such  cases  as  you  say  often 
result  in  the  exclusion  of  a  person  from 
church  membership  in  New  England.  In 
very  extreme  cases,  indeed,  the  university 
expels  privately  a  disorderly  student." 

At  Halle,  at  Berlin,  at  Leipzig,  at  Dresden, 
at  Gottingen  and  at  Heidelberg,  I  looked  in 
vain  for  Sabbath-schools  and  prayer-meetings. 

Halle  has  led  the  religious  life  of  Germany 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  yet,  said 
Professor  Tholuck  to  me :  "  There  are  no 
devotional  meetings  in  our  churches  worth 
attending.  It  may  be  said  that,  according 
to  the  Scottish  and  English  idea,  the  State 
Churches  of  Germany  have  no  prayer-meet- 
ings. Once  a  week,  in  the  churches  of  Halle, 
there  is  a  biblical  exercise.  The  pastor 
always  leads  ;  and  the  only  remarks  that 
are  made  he  makes.  Sometimes,  in  this 
exercise,  a  Christian  member  of  the  audience 
ofifers  a  prayer  ;  but  this  is  all.  Our  theo- 
logical students  may  know  more  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  philosophy  than  yours :  but 
most  unfortunately,  as  they  have  had  no 
training  to  such  gatherings  in  the  State 
Churches,  they  do   not  come  together  in 

*  Compare  Tholuck,  Das  academische  Leben  dfis 
17*~  Jahrhunderts. 
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devotional  meetings  as  yours  do.  Bene 
crasse,  est  bene  studuisse,  you  understand 
better  tlian  we.  I  have  been  subjected  to 
no  distress  in  my  lecture-room  greater  than 
that  caused  by  the  fact  that  our  churches 
leave  unsupplied,  in  the  minds  of  the 
students,  that  devotional  seriousness  and 
elevation  which  are  the  only  fit  preparation 
for  scientific  study  of  religious  truth.  I 
beseech  you  not  to  judge  of  the  condition  of 
religion  in  Germany  by  the  condition  of  our 
State  Churches."  * 

Most  assuredly  must  we  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  the  health  of  religion  in  a  nation 
depends  on  a  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano; 
the  universities  are  the  mind,  but  the  Church 
training  of  the  people  is  the  body ;  and  when 
the  latter,  as  in  (Germany,  is  seamed  through 
and  through  with  weakness  and  disease,  how 
can  the  former  remain  sound  ?  The  eye 
for  religion  is  not  cultivated  by  the  training 
which  in  Germany  usually  precedes  theo- 
logical study.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
German  universities  exhales  from  broad 
marshes  of  confessedly  stagnant  State  Church 
life ;  and  it  is  in  the  condition  of  the  vapours 
which  these  neglected,  steaming,  batrachian 
flats  cast  up,  that  the  wonders  some  German 

*  "Die  veninderte  Ansicht  vom  Verbaltnisse  der 
Kirdie  znm  Staat  hatte  cine  Veranderung  der  SteU- 
Ting  dea  Geistlichen  zur  Folge.  Je  mehr  die  Thoma- 
eioflBche  Ansicht  vom  Geistlichen  als  Staatsdienersich 
rerbreitet,  desto  mehr  schwindet  der  religiose  Nimbus, 
mit  welchem  der  geistliche  Stand  bisher  umkleidet 
gewesen:  er  taitt  in  der  Reihe  die  Staatsdiener." — 
Thobck,  Geschichte  des  Bationalismns,  Erste  Abthe- 
Qnag,  p.  167.  "In  the  year  1808  »U  consistories, 
both  upper  and  lower,  were  swept  away ;  and  imtil 
aome  ooDsiderable  time  after  our  war  of  deliverance 
oor  evaogeUcal  Church  existed  without  even  the 
Iveath  of  one  single  church  institution  or  authority. 
The  Government  transacted  all  the  former  business  of 
tbe  consistories  ...  I  see  no  help  for  German  Chris- 
tctKlom  save  in  the  formation  of  churches.  Yes  ; 
churches  !  That  is  my  watchword,  my  loud,  crying 
appeal  to  the  Church  of  Germany,  which  needs 
chtirches.  They  are  the  sole  condition  of  life  for  the 
Chorch."— King  Frederic  William  IV.  Two  Trea- 
tiiei.    1845. 


university  telescopes  have  seen  in  the  sky 
find  an  important  explanation.  Face  to  face 
with  the  nearly  omnipresent  lack  of  spiritual 
cultivation,  I,  for  one,  did  not,  when  in 
Germany,  and  meditating  long  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Saale,  the  Neckar,  the 
Ilm,  the  Spree,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube, 
feel  impressed  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual respect  for  German  scepticism 
which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
minds  of  untravelled  men. 

A  noble,  but  religiously  neglected  people, 
naturally  honest  and  earnest,  the  German 
masses,  as  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  make  a 
kind  of  religion  of  family  life.  Hegel  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Gemuthlickkeit— the 
name  for  what  he  considered  the  most  char- 
acteristic trait  of  the  Germans— is  a  word 
without  any  equivalent  in  French  or  Eng- 
lish ;  *  kindness  of  nature,  tenderness,  soul- 
fulness,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  English  ex- 
pressions for  it ;  and  this  quality,  conjoined 
with  the  renowned  German  sincerity,  gives 
the  nation  a  capacity  for  religious  culture 
excelled  by  that  of  no  other  on  the  globe, 
and  fit  to  make  it  the  mission  of  Germany, 
as  Hegel  thought  it  was,  to  bear  through 
the  ages  the  Christian  principle.  But  the 
capacity  is  as  yet  unoccupied. 

Studying  often  and  searchingly  the  faces 
of  the  common  people  in  the  market-places 
of  Europe,  I  used  to  think  that  to  produce  a 
salutary  effect  by  speaking  to  them  on  reli- 
gion, I  should  need  a  day  with  the  Germans, 
and  succeed  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  an 
age  with  the  English  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
succeed  only  when  my  cause  had  become 
respectable  among  the  upper  classes  ;  a  mil- 
lennium with  the  French,  and  succeed  then 
only  to  expect  a  revolution  of  opinion  every 
three  days. 

rv.  Contagion  from  Fbaucb. 

Moral,  intellectual,  and  social  contagion 

♦  Hegel,  Philo9ophij  of  ffUiory,  Part  ix.  sect  1 
chap.  1. 
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from  France  must  be  mentioned  with  painful 
emphasis  among  the  causes  of  the  power  of 
Rationalism  in  Gennany. 

Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans 
Souci.  You  know  tlie  story  made  so  bril- 
liant by  Carlyle.*  From  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  that  of  Napoleon,  the  numberless 
petty  courts  of  Germany  took  their  ideas  of 
morality  and  taste  from  Paris  and  Versailles, 
almost  as  slavishly  as  Frederick  the  Great 
took  bis  literary  fashions  from  Voltaire. 
Think,  too,  of  the  humiliations  of  Germany 
under  Napoleon,  when  his  personal  rule 
extended  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Elbe,  and 
when  Leipzig  and  Berlin  had  passed  into 
kingdoms  dependent  on  France.  Until 
Lessing's  day,  ftench  taste  ruled  German 
literature ;  there  was  no  German  literature. 
Even  Goethe  thought  his  country  unwise  in 
resisting  Napoleon ;  and  the  war  of  libera- 
tion, by  the  colossal  blows  of  Leipzig  and 
Waterloo,  only  fractured  a  yoke  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Sedan  has  broken  com- 
pletely in  twain. 

In  Halle,  in  1872,  1  found  in  a  large  cir- 
culating library,  in  the  best  bookstore  of  the 
city,  patronised  by  respectable  people,  and 
within  a  bow-shot  of  the  university,  a  com- 
plete set  of  eighteen  or  twenty  volumes  of 
the  works  of  an  infamous  French  writer, 
whose  productions,  if  exposed  for  sale  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Boston,  would  be 
seized  by  the  police,  or  would  ruin  the 
reputation  of  vendor  and  purchaser — a  great 
exception,  no  doubt,  in  Halle  f — ^but  the 
books  were  worn  black  by  use. 

•  "There  ia  nothing  in  imaginative  Kterature 
superior  in  its  own  way  to  the  Episode  of  Voltaire 
in  the  Fritziad.  It  is  delicious  in  humour,  masterly 
in  minute  characterisation  .  .  .  It  is  in  such  things 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  that  we  must 
go  back  to  Shakspeare  for  a  comparison.'* — Lowell, 
Professor  James  Eussell,  My  Study  Windvtcs,  Carlyle, 
p.  185. 

+  The  wise  and  patriotic  Frederick  Perthes  wrote, 
in  1826 — "When  I  was  a  child,  enlightenment 
occupied  the  place  of  religion,  and  freemasoniy  that 


I  had  not  been  in  Paris  a  week  before  I 
was  permanently  cured  of  all  intellectual 
respect  for  French  scepticism.  Tacitus  says 
the  ancient  Germans  whipped  the  adulteress 
through  the  streets,  and  buried  the  adulterer 
alive  in  the  mud.*  But  Julius  CsBsar 
speaks  of  polygamous  practices  among  the 
Gauls,  and  describes  them  as  showy,  cruel, 
and  volatile.t  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  Paris 
the  city  of  all  the  devils,  t  "Pjoor  Paris," 
I  heard  him  say  once  in  his  study  at  Chelsea, 
"  they  have  done  nothing  there  but  lie  for 
eight  hundred  years."  Bismarck,  speaking 
with  facetious  seriousness,  says,  that  if  you 
take  from  the  average  native  Parisian — not 
the  Frenchman,  who  is  a  different  character — 
his  tailor,  the  hair-dresser,  and  the  cook, 
what  is  left  is  Red  Indian.  These  men 
ought  to  know  France  ;  but,  if  their  repre- 
sentations fit  this  century  less  well  than  the 

of  the  Church.  Hen  of  culture  knew  the  Bible  only 
by  hearsay.  .  .  .  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
my  establishment  at  Hamburg,  I  sold  not  a  single 
Bible  except  to  a  few  bookbinders  in  the  neighbouring 
country  towns ;  and  I  remember  very  well  a  good 
sort  of  man,  who  came  into  my  shop  for  a  Bible,  and 
took  great  pains  to  assure  me  that  it  was  for  a  person 
about  to  be  confirmed,  fearing,  evidently,  lest  I 
should  suppose  it  was  for  himself.  .  .  .  Since  the 
French  Bevolution,  the  rod  of  Divine  chastisement 
has  not  been  wielded  in  vain  on  our  lacerated 
countiy.  The  sensual,  godless  frivolity  of  the  last 
century  wanders  about  only  as  a  dusky,  obsolete 
ghost." — Perthes,  Frederick,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii  pp.  243, 
246. 

*  '*  Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum 
putant;  neo  aut  consilia  earum  aspemantur  aat 
responsa  negligtmt.  .  .  .  Quamquam  severa  illic 
matrimonia,  nee  ullam  morum  partem  magis  lauda- 
veris.  Nam  prope  soli  barbarorum  singulis  uzoribus 
contenti  sunt.  .  .  .  Pauoissima  in  tarn  numeroea 
gente  adulteria;  quorum  poena  praesens,  et  maritis 
permissa ;  aodsis  crinibus,  nudatam,  coram  propinqois 
expellit  domo  maritus  ac  per  omnem  vicum  verbere 
agit.  Publicatae  enim  pudicitiae  nulla  venia.  Non 
forma,  non  aetate,  non  opibus  maritum  invenerit." — 
Tacitus,  Oermaniae,  8,  18,  19;  Cf.  Caesar,  De  jBcWo 
GaUico,  vi.  21. 

t  Caesar,  De  BeOo  QalUeo,  iii.  19  ;  vi  16-19. 

X  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  passim. 
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last,  in  the  city  which  is  the  play-ground 
and  sewer  of  Europe,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
avOTage  Paris  is  politically  and  morally  the 
city  of  little  boys.  For  ethical  and  ethno- 
logical reasons,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what 
is  thought  of  theology  by  Paris.  There  are 
fieveral  chambers  lacking  in  the  typical 
Parisian  brain.  In  Germany  can  be  found 
ey^hing  good  but  el^ance ;  in  France, 
nothing  good  but  elegance.  Eternity  is  not 
visible  from  Paris. 

y.  SuTFEBiKa  or  GEBiujrr  in  Eubopian  Wabs. 

Demoralisation  of  the  people  by  protracted 
and  almost  incessant  European  wars,  de- 
serves a  high  rank  among  the  causes  of  the 
power  of  Bationalism  in  Germany,  even  in 
the  last  century. 

"Scratch  a  Russian,'*  said  Napoleon, 
"and  you  will  find  beneath  the  surfEtce  a 
Tartar.'*  Scratch  peasant  life  in  central 
Europe  once,  and  you  find  the  wars  of  the 
first  Napoleon;  twice,  and  you  find  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War;  thrice,  and  you  find 
the  Middle  Ages. 

After  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  Tilly  cast 
six  thousand  bodies  of  the  citizens  into  the 
Elbe,  and  the  river  was  choked  by  the  mass. 
Soldiers  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were 
largely  foreigners  and  mercenaries,  and  paid, 
from  necessity  and  on  principle,  in  beauty 
and  booty.  Cossacks,  Walloons,  Croats^ 
Italians,  Irishmen,  and  Turks  fought  with 
Scots,  Dutchmen,  Danes,  Swedes,  Laplanders, 
and  Knns.  Germany  for  a  generation  was  a 
howling  hunting  ground  for  the  rabble  of 
aU  nations.  One  hundred  years,  to  a  day, 
after  the  Augsberg  Confession  was  promul- 
gated, that  is,  on  June  24,  1630,  John  Win- 
thiop  was  sailing  into  Boston  harbour  and 
Oustavus  Adolphus  was  landing  fifteen 
thousand  men  in  Pomerania.  For  a  hundred 
years  after  that  date,  the  plundering  bands 
of  Wallenstein  did  not  disappear.  From 
fear  of  starvation,  a  Swedish  general,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  war,  refused  to  lead  an 


army  through  the  once  fat  plains  of  the 
Od^  and  the  Elbe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Saxon  Switzerland.  When  Louis  XIV.  stole 
Strasburg  in  1681,  the  dead  German  empire 
was  too  feeble  to  resent  the  robbery.  The 
Turks,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  king, 
swarmed  far  up  the  Danube,  and  laid  down 
forty-eight  thousand  lives  in  a  nearly  suc- 
cesrful  siege  of  Vienna.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  gave  to  death  half  of  the  population  of 
Germany.  It  left  her  divided  into  more 
than  three  hundred  petty  states,  each  with 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace ; 
and  into  fourteen  hundred  yet  pettier  politi- 
cal firagments  each  with  the  same  right,  and 
each  depending  upon  a  peeled  peasantry  for 
the  means  of  feeding  the  ostentation  and 
leprosies  of  courts  filled  with  nobles  often 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  combining 
with  soundly  orthodox  belief  incredible 
coarseness,  dulness,  and  savagery.  Shivering 
the  once  orderly  and  majestic  German  con- 
stellation into  asteroids,  it  left  in  existence 
no  central  sun.  It  allowed  merely  asteroid 
princes  to  acquire  such  power  that  for  two 
centuries  national  unity  was  impracticable. 
It  subjected  all  Germany  to  the  inroads  of 
French  armies.  It  brought  into  fashion 
French  manners.  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands,  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire, were  given  up  to  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. In  Switzerland  Germany  lost  its 
best  fortress,  and  in  the  Netherlands  its  best 
port;  in  the  former,  its  surest  defence 
against  attack  by  the  Biomance  nations ;  in 
the  latter,  its  surest  means  of  influence  on 
the  sea  and  in  remote  regions  of  the  world. 
Great  before,  for  two  centuries  after  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Germany 
founded  no  colony  on  any  shore  and  showed 
no  flag  on  any  ocean.* 

♦  Compare  Bancroft,  History  of  the  tTnited  States, 
Vol  X  p.  83.  Menzel,  Wolfgang,  Greschichte  der 
Deutsohen,  5  Attfl.  1856.  (£ng.  tram.,  in  Bohn's 
Library).  Menzel,  Karl  Adolf,  Neuere  Gkschichte 
der  Dentschen,  2  Aufl.,  6  Bde.    1856. 
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When  the  French,  in  1689,  blew  up  the 
towers  of  Heidelberg;  swung  a  fire-brand 
up  and  down  both  shores  of  the  Rhine ; 
filled  the  Palatinate  with  the  hungry,  the 
naked,  and  the  frozen ;  scattered  to  the 
winds,  at  Spires,  the  splintered  coffins  and 
violated  dust  of  the  German  emperors  ;  and 
at  Treves,  Jiilich,  and  Cologne  compelled  the 
peasants  to  plough  down  their  standing  corn, 
Louis  XIV. 's  plan  was  to  protect  himself 
from  Germany  by  making  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  middle  region  of  the  Rhine,  a  desert. 

With  Frederick  the  Great  came  war  on 
war ;  with  Napoleon,  war  on  war.  Caesar's 
robe  was  not  so  full  of  dagger-rents  as  is 
German  soil  of  battle-fields.  In  German- 
speaking  lands  lie  Magdeburg,  Liitzen,  Nord- 
lingen,  Prague,  Rossbach,  Hohenlinden, 
Austerlitz,  Eylau,  Aspem,  Erlingen,  Wagram, 
Jena,  Leipzig,  Waterloo,  Langensaka,  Sa- 
dowa,  and  Eoniggratz : 

**Poor  dumb  mouths  .  .  . 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  them." 


VI. 


Police  CHBisTiAiaTT  as  the  Ally  of 
Absolutism. 


Support  given  by  State  Churches  to  abso- 
lutism in  politics,  and  the  consequent  aliena- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  population  and  of 
the  more  progressive  of  the  educated  class, 
ought  to  be  named  early  in  any  enumeration 
of  the  causes  of  Rationalism  in  Germany. 

Too  often  in  Europe  the  cause  of  infidelity 
is  that  the  Bible  has  been  forced  down  the 
throats  of  the  people  with  a  bayonet,  or  food 
taken  from  starving  lips  by  aristocracies 
whose  throttling  and  thievish  action  a  State 
Church  has  blessed.  "  I  daily  thank  God," 
said  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  his  dying  bed, 
"  that  I  have  lived  to  see  Italy  firee.  Now 
twenty-six  millions  will  be  able  to  believe  that 
God  governs  the  world."  *  Red  republicanism 
as  yet  makes  white  republicanism  impossible 
in  Europe.  Still  in  the  trance  of  perpetuated 
horror  of  the  French  Revolution,  Church 
♦  Buruen,  Memoirs  of,  voL  ii  p.  562. 


and  State  in  Germany  in  1848  united  in 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
political  reforms.  Until  very  lately,  any 
too  marked  agitation  for  German  unity 
itself  has  been  choked  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  the  Churches  applauded  the  act. 
Christlieb  says,  "  that  for  two  centuries  the 
law  of  German  history  has  been  that  infi- 
delity grows  strong  under  oppressive,  and 
weak  under  just  civil  regulations."*  Evil 
exceedingly  is  that  day  in  a  nation  when 
religious  and  political  interests  flow  in 
opposite  directions ;  these  opposing  currents 
make  the  whirlpool  that  impales  faith  on 
the  tusks  of  the  sea.  The  German  popula- 
tion of  the  ruder  sort  look  on  the  preacher 
as  merely  a  governmental  agent,  and  scoff 
at  his  teaching  as  "Police  Christianity." 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Romish 
is  in  Germany  one  of  the  State  Churches, 
and  by  compact  organisation  and  religious 
loyalty  to  the  subtle  creed  that  the  Church 
governs  the  world,  the  Pope  the  Church, 
and  the  Jesuits  the  Pope,  has  almost  power 
enough  to  disintegrate  the  new  empire.  As 
Bismarck  and  Gladstone  t  are  proclaiming, 
patriotism  and  Jesuit  ultramontanism,  now 
as  of  old,  mingle  no  better  than  water  and 
fire. 

VII.  Limitations  and  Stimulations  of  the 
Univebsities. 

Limitation  of  fi-ee  discussion,  in  the 
universities  and  elsewhere,  to  philosophy, 
theology,  and  topics  not  connected  with  the 
civil  life  of  the  nation,  has  a  prominent 
place  among  the  inciting  causes  of  German 
Rationalism. 

♦  "Nothing  like  the  old  bureancratic  system  to 
produce  and  foster  Bationalism.  .  .  .  Since  the 
re>awakeniDg  of  political*  life,  the  popular  favour 
towards  materialistic  theories  seems  to  have  sensihly 
diminished." — Christlieb,  Professor  Theodore,  of  the 
University  of  Boxm,  Modem  Doubt  and  Ckriitian 
Belief,  p.  18  (Eng.  trans.)     1874. 

t  Gladstone,  Hon.  W.  E.,  pamphlets  on  The  Vatican 
Decreet,  and  VaUcanitm,    1875. 
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Political  discussion  is  not  free  inside  or 
outside  of  the  universities  in  Prussia. 
Politics  absorb  an  exceedingly  small  portion 
of  the  talent  of  educated  men.  Compared 
with  the  swirling,  devouring  whirlpool  of 
political  discussion  in  England  or  America, 
German  civil  life  is  an  unruffled  sea.* 
Great  waves,  unknown  here,  roll  there  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology.  Look 
into  the  book-stores  at  the  Leipzig  fairs,  or 
into  the  university  lecture  lists,  to  get 
reports  of  this  commotion  among  the  edu- 
cated class,  and  not  into  the  newspapers. 
Under  a  vigorously  paternal  government, 
newspapers  have  little  power,  and  so  attract 
little  talent.  Accordingly,  there  are  no 
newspapers  in  Germany ;  at  least  none  at 
all  comparable  for  ability  or  influence  with 
the  leading  sheets  of  the  English  or  American 
press.  The  universities  in  Germany  absorb 
that  huge  amount  of  intellectual  activity 
which  America  and  England  diffuse  through 
an  awakened  and  multitudinously  throbbing 
public  life.  General  enthusiasm  in  politics 
does  not  exist  in  Prussia,  still  less  in  the 
smaller  states  of  the  empire. 

It  is  only  upon  scientific,  philosophical, 
and  literary  topics,  that  discussion  in  the 
universities  is  fully  firee.  In  the  absence  of 
great  political  and  social  themes,  the  stream 
of  intellectual  activity,  which  never  runs 
shallow  in  Germany,  shut  off  from  one  of  its 
natural  channels,  turns  its  whole  force  upon 
philosophy,  science,  and  theology.  If  the 
result  has  in  many  respects  been  excellent, 
in  many  also  it  has  been  unfortunate ;  for 
the  very  current  that  has  made  the  channel 

*  **  A  diaintereeted  love  of  truth  can  hardly  co-extft 
with  a  strong  poUtical  spirit  In  aU  countries  where 
the  habits  of  thought  have  been  mainly  formed  by 
political  life,  we  may  discover  a  disposition  to  make 
expediency  the  test  of  truth.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  capacity  of  pursuing  abetract  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  which  has  given  German  thinkers  so  great 
an  ascendency  in  Europe,  is  in  no  slight  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  political  languor  of  their  nation." — 
Ledcy,  Jiationalism  in  Europe,  voL  ii  p.  145. 


has  borne  with  it  a  drift-wood  of 
utterly  secular,  turbulent,  and  intriguing 
spirits,  whose  natural  outlet  would  have 
been  politics,  and  who  had  no  calling,  except 
from  necessity,  to  discuss  any  other  theme. 

The  brilliancy  of  a  German  professor's 
success  depends  much  on  the  size  of  his 
audience ;  and  he  is  under  no  inconsiderable 
temptation  to  secure  hearers  by  novelty  of 
doctrine. 

The  professor  is  chosen  for  his  merit  as  a 
specialist ;  he  attracts  hearers  by  his  fame 
as  a  specialist ;  his  rank  is  estimated 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  additions 
he  has  made  to  knowledge  as  a  specialist ; 
his  ambition  for  scholarly  renown  leads  him 
to  seek  perpetually  to  find  or  invent  some 
new  thing  as  a  specialist. 

Competition  for  hearers  is  intensely  keen 
at  times  under  the  operation  of  the  peculiar 
system  of  the  university  lectures,  supported 
largely  by  the  fees  paid  by  students  who 
voluntarily  subscribe  to  hear  certain  courses. 

There  is  rivalry  between  the  professors  of 
the  three  different  orders — ^regular,  extra- 
ordinary, and  candidate.  The  Privat  Docent 
of  a  German  university  is  really  a  candidate 
professor,  and  one  of  his  offices  is  to  keep 
the  regular  professors  strenuously  wakeful 
by  competition. 

This  rivalry  is  intensified  by  the  custom 
in  Germany  of  assembling  in  circles  of 
instructors  at  the  universities,  always  a 
majority  of  the  brilliant  men  of  learning  of 
the  whole  country.  In  England  one  may 
count  among  those  in  the  last  fifty  years 
distinguished  for  learning,  at  least  a  score 
who  had  no  connection  with  universities; 
but  in  Germany  one  can  find  in  that  period 
hardly  any  such.  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Mill, 
Grote,  Prescott,  and  Irving,  never  were  pro- 
fessors in  a  college ;  but  in  Germany,  if  any 
learned  person  has  anything  to  say,  he  is 
usually  provided  by  the  government  with  a 
chance  to  say  it  in  lectures  to  students  at 
some  university  centre. 
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Undoubtedly  the  German  universities,  on 
all  topics  within  their  range,  have  at  present 
more  power  than  the  German  nobility  to  set 
the  fashions  of  public  thought. 

No  one  can  enter  the  civil  service  or 
a  learned  profession  in  Germany,  except 
through  the  gate  of  a  State  examination,  at 
the  close  of  a  university  course  of  study. 
The  secret  of  the  national  power  of  the 
German  universities  is  in  this  close  connec- 
tion with  the  State.  "The  university," 
says  Bismarck,  "exists  for  imperial  pur- 
poses." The  American  and  the  English 
universities  do  not  rest  on  State  preparatory 
schools,  or  end  in  the  State  service.  The 
German  university  rests  on  the  State  gym- 
nasiums, and  ends  in  the  civil  service  and 
learned  professions.* 

America  governs  by  majorities,  England 
by  an  aristocracy,  Germany  by  universities. 

Modern  German  society  is  a  spiritual 
landscape,  with  stagnant  flats  and  reedy 
marshes,  extensive  as  those  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  themselves,  but  also  with  wide 
tracts  thrown  up,  like  South  Germany,  into 
Thuringian  hills  and  Saxon  Switzerlands,  or 
even  into  Alpine  peaks,  on  which  day  strikes 
first  and  lingers  longest.  Examined  more 
closely,  however,  the  novelties  which  sur- 
prise a  stranger  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  a 
most  definite  order.  Prussian  society  con- 
sists of  these  seven  parts:  the  king,  the 
civil  service,  the  army,  the  universities,  the 
nobility,  the  tradesmen,  the  peasants.  I 
assign  the  universities  a  rank  as  a  class,  and 
that  rank  next  higher  than  the  nobility; 
for  such  is  now,  according  to  the  best 
German   critics,    their    relative   position.t 

♦  "  The  French  university  has  no  liberty,  and  the 
English  universities  have  no  science.  The  German 
universitiea  have  both."--Amold,  Professor  Matthew, 
Higher  Schools  and  Univernties  in  Germany,  p.  166. 
London.  1874.  Compare  also  Hart,  German  Uni- 
vertities.    New  York.     1875. 

i*  "  After  the  Reformation,  nearly  aU  eminent  men 
in  Germany — poets,  philosophers,  and  historians — 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  party,  and  resided  chiefly 


Acting  in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  and  on 
this  elevated  stage  of  public  respect,  German 
professors  are  stimulated  as  no  other  univer- 
sity teachers  in  the  world  are,  both  to 
excellence  and  to  rivalry. 

I  find  in  these  circumstances  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  German  universities 
are  the  best  now  in  existence,  and  also  of 
the  circumstance  that  among  the  multitude 
of  their  productions  they  have  given  to  the 
public  some  most  wild  and  perishable  systems 
of  thought.* 

VIII.  KisK  AND  Fall  of  PHiLOsopmoAL  Systems. 

Complete  or  partial  overthrow  of  many 
celebrated  schools  in  philosophy  on  which 
theology  had  unwisely  been  made  to  depend, 
is  a  recent  cause  of  the  power  of  Rationalism 
in  Germany,  especially  pf  the  later  materia- 
listic phases  of  unbelief,  which  sneer  at 
metaphysics  as  an  impossible  science.  Never 
since  Plato  and  Aristotle  has  so  much  meta- 
physical ability  been  displayed  as  by  Eant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel;  but  in  Ger- 
many Fichte  and  Schelling  are  obsolete ; 
Hegel,  obsolescent ;  Kant  only  has  founda- 
tions upon  which  this  country  dares  to  build. 

A  Herbart,  a  Beneke,  a  Rothe,  a  Trandelen- 
burg,  a  Schopenhauer  have  come  and  gone  ; 
but,  for  twenty-five  years  no  commanding 

at  the  universities.  The  universitiee  were  what  the 
monasteries  had  been  under  Charlemagne,  the  castles 
under  Frederick  Barbarossa — ^the  centres  of  gravita- 
tion for  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  the 
countiy.  .  .  .  The  intellectual  sceptre  of  Germany 
was  wielded  by  a  new  nobility  .  .  .  that  had  its 
castles  in  the  universities.*' — MtQler,  Professor  Max, 
German  Classics,  preface,  xxvL 

*  '*  Professorial  knight-errantry  still  waits  for  its 
Cervantes.  Nowhere  have  the  objects  of  learning 
been  so  completely  sacrificed  to  the  means  of  learning ; 
nowhere  has  that  Dulcinea, — knowledge  for  its  own 
sake, — with  her  dark  veil  and  her  barren  heart, 
numbered  so  many  admirers ;  nowhere  have  so  many 
windmills  been  fought,  and  so  many  real  enemies  left 
unhurt>  as  in  Germany,  particularly  during  the  last 
two  centuries.*' — ^Mttller,  Professor  Max,  Get^m/an 
Classics,  preface,  xxvii. 
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system  of  philosophy  has  arisen  in  a  land 
which  in  philosophical  gifts  possesses  the 
primacy  of  the  world.  A  return  to  Arist6tle 
and  Kant  has  distinguished  the  later  German 
metaphysics.  To-day,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Kuno  Fischer,  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
made  to  attract  almost  as  much  attention 
as  philosophy  itself;^  and  in  those  of  a 
Hermann  Lotze,t  metaphysics  and  physics 
are  jointed  together  as  the  opposing  ribs  of 
a  new  vessel,  which  perhaps  is  destined  to 
endure  the  shock  of  wind  and  wave  where 
fleets  ribbed  with  metaphysics  only  went 
down,  even  with  Schelliugs,  Fichtes,  and 
Hegels  at  the  helm.  But  neither  Lotze  nor 
Fischer  pretends  to  undertake,  what  was  the 
joy  of  older  admirals,  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  yet  uncircumnavigated  globe  of  phi- 
losophy. These  giants,  among  costly  wrecks, 
pace  to  and  firo  sadly  on  the  ocean  shore. 
They  did  not  set  sail ;  and  yet  they  perform 
for  thought  an  incalculable  service,  by  keeping 
the  world  in  view  of  the  limitless  horizons. 
Meanwhile,  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  in  the 
marshy  interior  of  a  grovelling  materialism, 
a  Moleschott  and  a  Carl  Vogt  can  assert 
tiiat  there  is  no  ocean  ;  and  even  the  pigmy 
Buchner,  from  lack  of  height  of  outlook, 
through  twenty  editions  of  a  shallow  book, 
can  proclaim  the  impossibility  of  both  meta- 
physics and  religion. 

IX.  Doctrinal  Unbkst  of  the  Aok. 

The  doctrinal  unrest  of  the  age  in  most, 
from  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  in  many, 
departments  of  thought,  is  a  chief  force  in 
all  modem  history,  and  has  been  exceedingly 
efficient  among  the  causes  of  German 
Rationalism.  Nearly  every  other  branch  of 
human  inquiry  besides  theology  has  been 
supplied  with  a  new  method  and  new 
materials  within  a  century;  and  it  was 
neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that 
scholars  would  not  seek  a  new  method  for 

*  €t«fcliichte  der  neaeren  Fhiloaophie,  6  Bande. 
t  MikrokosmoB,  2  Bande.    Leipsig.    1872. 


the  latter  science ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected, 
though  not  desired,  that  when  they  could 
not  find  copious  new  materials  for  it,  they 
would  invent  them.  Really  new  materials, 
however,  have  been  brought  to  theology  in 
the  last  century  from  the  department  of 
exegetical  research.  An  age  of  new  truths 
and  facts  is  necessarily  a  period  of  unrest  as 
to  old  ones.  Although  ultimately  it  may 
be  found  that  the  old  and  the  new  agree, 
acquisition  of  fresh  materials  for  belief  and 
the  crystallisation  of  those  materials  around 
ancient  beliefs  are  processes  which  do  not 
succeed  each  other  without  an  intervening 
space  of  investigation  and  uncertainty.  It 
is  upon  precisely  these  intervening  spaces  in 
history  that  scepticism  has  seized  as  battle- 
fields, only  to  lose  them  one  by  one,  in  a 
long  line  of  defeats  reaching  now  through 
eighteen  centuries.  But  there  never  was  a 
more  important  intervening  space  of  this  sort 
than  the  last  age  in  Germany,  except  the 
first  age  of  Christianity  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

X.  State  Aid  to  Ratignalistio  Ssors. 

State  aid  to  Rationalistic  Churches  I  class 
among  the  causes  that  have  given  Rational- 
ism power  to  make  a  noise  in  Germany. 
If  a  majority  in  a  church  at  Heidelberg,  for 
instance,  vote  for  a  Rationalistic  preacher, 
they  can  have  him,  and  yet  retain  State 
aid.  Among  ourselves,  under  the  voluntary 
system.  Rationalistic  organisations  could  not 
long  exist,  for  they  have  not  earnestness 
enough  to  pay  their  own  expenses ;  but  in 
Grermany  loaves  and  fishes  keep  them  to- 
gether under  the  endlessly  vicious  practical 
arrangements  of  the  State  Churches. 

There  are  three  methods  of  arranging  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State.  Separation, 
or  the  American  plan;  exclusive  establish- 
ment of  one  confession,  or  the  English  plan ; 
concurrent  establishment  of  several  confes- 
sions, or  the  German  plan.  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  had  equal  civil 
rights  secured  to  them  by  the  Peace  of 
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Westphalia.  Even  in  Prussia  Bomanists 
to-day  have  larger  gifts  from  the  public 
treasury  than  Protestants.  Confessional 
equality,  a  great  watchword,  having  in  it 
the  agonies  and  blisses  of  German  religious 
life  for  centuries,  is  a  cry  never  hypocritically 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  Prussia. 

But,  although  Dissenters  from  the  three 
recognised  confessions  have  had  no  formal 
help  from  the  State,  it  has  been  the  theory 
of  each  establishment  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation must  be  baptised.  Until  very  lately, 
every  family,  believing  or  unbelieving,  was 
obliged  to  cause  its  children  to  profess  fietith, 
and  pass  the  rite  of  confirmation,  or  incur 
for  the  children  the  gravest  civil  disabilities. 
Thus,  in  practice,  all  Dissenters  have  been 
really  within  and  not  without  the  Church. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  principalities,  indi- 
vidual churches  have  been  predominantly 
Rationalistic,  and  yet  have  retained  their 
income  from  the  State.* 

XI.  Cathoucism  in  South  Gebmant. 

Catholicism,  covering  all  South  Germany, 
and  stimulated  to  act  the  part  of  mere 
reactionary  Bomanism  by  influences  from 
beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine,  I  rank  as 
a  powerful  cause  of  German  Bationalism,  for 
it  has  prevented  half  the  German  people 
from  seeing  what  a  Church  can  accomplish ; 
made  the  lives  of  vast  peasant  populations  a 
prolonged  childhood ;  disgusted  scholars  by 
its  absurdities  of  doctrine;  resisted  the 
progress  of  the  nation  toward  Protestant 
unity ;  and  seeks  now  to  destroy  an  empire 
whose  power  is  the  best  guarantee  of  both 
peace  and  progress  in  Europe. 

Pope  Boniface  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France — "  Boniface  to  Philip,  greeting  : 
Enow  thou,  that  thou  art  subject  to  us  both 

*  "Half,  at  least,  of  the  destructive  power  of 
European  infidelity  in  past  generations,  has  been  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  party  within,  instead  of  with- 
out, the  Church.^ — President  Wairen,  £vangdic<U 
Alliance  Beport,  p.  258.    1878. 


in  spiritual  and  temporal  things."  The 
king  replied — "Philip  to  Boniface,  little  or 
no  'greeting :  Know  thou,  0  supreme  fool ! 
that  in  temporal  things  we  are  not  subject 
to  any  one."  Such  would  now  be  the  answer 
of  America,  or  England,  orScotland,  to  similar 
pretensions.  Such  is  to-day  the  answer  of 
Germany.  If  necessary,  this  answer  would 
be  given  by  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States  through  the  cannon's  mouth.  K 
necessary,  it  will  so  be  given  by  the  German 
Empire.  Ultramontanism  against  nation- 
ality is  the  simple  issue  between  the  Pope 
and  Bismarck.  First  a  Catholic  and  then  a 
citizen,  or  first  a  citizen  and  then  a  Catholic, 
is  the  ancient  question  Berlin  debates  with 
Bome.  In  the  long  struggle  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  England  stood 
three  hundred  years  ago  where  Germany 
stands  to-day.  By  the  celebrated  Bill  passed 
in  1851,  *'  to  restrain  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  their  due  obedience,"  Parliament  asserted 
in  principle  all  that  now  causes  outcry 
against  the  sternness  of  Prussia  toward 
Romanists  of  the  disloyal  type.  Summar- 
ising with  fairness  the  history  of  Ultramon- 
tanism for  five  hundred  years,  Bismarck 
said  once  to  the  Prussian  Parliament,  that 
"  the  goal  which,  like  the  Frenchman's 
dream  of  an  unbroken  Bhine  boundary,  floats 
before  the  papal  party — ^the  programme 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  mediaeval  emperors, 
was  near  its  realisation — ^is  the  subjection  of 
the  civil  power  to  the  ecclesiastical."* 
William  I.  writes  to  Pius  IX.  that  Catholic 
citizens  of  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ultramontanism,  conspire  against  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  Empire.  Pius  IX.  replies : 
''  Every  one  who  has  been  baptised  belongs 
to  the  pope  in  some  way  or  other."t 

Henry  IV.,  in  smock  and  barefoot,  stood 
three  days  in  the  snow  before  the  palace  of 

*  Bismarck,  Speech  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords, 
March,  10, 1873. 

t  Letter  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Emperor  'WHliam, 
August  7, 1873. 
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Pope  Hildebrand,  at  Canossa,  imploring  ab- 
solution. In  1872  Bismarck  said  of  the 
German  Empire:  "We  are  not  going  to 
Canossa,  spiritually  or  physically."  But  it 
was  by  barely  a  majority  of  one  that  great, 
rich,  Romish  Bavaria  was  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  rest  of  Germany  in  the  war  of  self- 
defence  against  Napoleon  III.  France  echoed 
the  scom  of  Phillip  the  Fair  in  his  famous 
answer  of  contempt  to  the  Pope ;  she  is  to- 
day governed  by  TJltramontanism.  Canossa 
is  not  the  goal  of  the  centuries ;  but  the 
feet  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
the  human  race  yet  tread  its  snows. 

Xn.  SUMMABY  OF  CAUSES. 

These,  then,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  ten 
chief  causes  of  the  power  of  scepticism  in 
Germany  in  the  last  century  : — 

1.  Fragmentary  presentations  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  spirit  of  earnestness  without 
science,  or  of  science  without  earnestness. 

2.  Maladroit  organisation  of  the  German 
State  Church ;  first,  in  the  use  of  compulsory 
confessions  of  faith  at  the  confirmation  legally 
required  of  the  whole  population,  whether 
believing  or  unbelieving;  and  secondly,  in 
the  absence  of  the,  to  us,  familiar  distinction 
between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted, 
and  in  a  consequently  stagnant  Church  life. 

3.  Moral,  intellectual,  and  social  contagion 
from  France. 

4.  The  demoralisation  arising  in  Germany 
from  its  having  been  the  principal  theatre 
of  European  wars. 

5.  Support  by  the  Church  of  a  popularly 
odious  absolutism  in  politics. 

6.  German  university  life  iu  its  peculiar 
limitations  and  stimulations  of  free  discussion. 

7.  The  overthrow  of  several  celebrated 
German  systems  of  philosophy. 

8.  The  doctrinal  unrest  of  the  age  in  most, 
from  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  in  many, 
departments  of  thought. 

9.  State  aid  to  rationalistic  organisations. 

10.  Roman  Catholicism  in  South  Germany. 


I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  present 
in  proper  perspective  a  complicated  array  of 
causes  and  effects  extending  through  an 
hundred  years ;  and  that,  for  patriotic  and 
political  reasons,  even  candid  (Jerman  writers 
do  not  always  arrive  at  a  frank  admission  ot 
the  power  of  some  of  these  causes.  But 
whoever  has  read  between  the  lines  in 
European  history,  and  listened  to  the 
whispered  as  well  as  to  the  spoken  and 
printed  thought  of  Germany,  will  recognise 
in  this  analysis  her  own  unpublished  judg- 
ment of  herself.  On  such  authority,  it  is 
well  to  be  able  to  assure  the  superficial 
sceptic  that,  in  the  most  learned  land  on 
the  globe,  Rationalism  had  several  other 
sources  of  influence  besides  its  own  intel- 
lectual merits.*  In  view  of  these  enumerated 
causes,  it  is  not  surprising,  nor  to  a  scholar's 
faith  is  it  intellectually  annoying,  that 
scepticism  has  had  power  in  Germany,  and 
that  it  yet  retains  power  among  the  slightly 
educated. 

XTTI.  Empty  Rationalistto  and  Cbowded 

EVANOEUOAL  LSCTUKE  BOOMS. 

In  the  German  universities  the  incon- 
trovertible fact  is  that  the  rationalistic 
lecture-rooms  are  now  empty,  and  the  evan- 
gelical crowded  ;  while  fifty  or  eighty  years 
ago  the  rationalistic  were  crowded,  and  the 
evangelical  empty. 

Lord  Bacon  says  that  the  best  materials 
for  prophecy  are  the  unforced  tendencies  of 
educated  young  men.  Take  up  any  German 
year-book,  look  at  the  statistics  of  the 
universities,  ascertain  which  way  the  drift  of 
educated  youth  is  now  setting  in  the  most 
learned  circles  in  the  world,  and  you  have 
before  you  no  unimportant  sign  of  the  times. 

*  As  was  to  be  expected,  one  of  the  places  in  Boston 
where  information  on  the  decline  of  RationaUsm  in  the 
Grerman  universities  appears  to  be  needed,  is  the 
Radical  Club,  yet  misled  by  Hegel,  on  whom  Trans- 
cendentalism built  so  arrogantly  and  incantionsly 
forty  yean  ago. 
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But,  in  looking  for  this,  you  come  upon 
another  sign  no  less  important,  namely,  that 
the  leading  universities  of  Grermany  are  now, 
and  eighty  years  ago  were  not,  under  pre- 
dominant evangelical  influence. 

Berlin,  beyond  doubt  the  university  of 
first  importance,  and  hallowed  by  the  great 
names  of  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and 
Trendelenburg,  is  theologically  led  by 
Domer,  Semisch,  Steinmeyer,  and  Twesten 
— staunch  defenders  of  evangelical  faith. 

Leipzig,  with  Eahnis  and  Luthardt  and 
Delitzsch — ^and  lately  with  Tischendorf — 
among  her  professors,  contests  with  Berlin 
for  the  first  place,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  deserves  that  rank,  and  is  the  renowned 
traditional  seat  of  an  orthodoxy  which  at 
some  points  New  England  and  Scotland — 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  present  attitude 
of  Berlin — might  consider  excessive. 

Halle,  whose  theology  permeates  Germany, 
both  firom  the  university  and  from  Francke's 
famous  Waisenhaus,  has  in  it  Tholuck,  and 
Eostlin,  and  Eahler,  and  Guericke,  and 
Jacobi,  and  Schlottmann,  and  Julius  Miiller, 
known  throughout  the  world  as  antagonists, 
and  as  successful  antagonists,  of  the  subtlest 
forms  of  scepticism.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  Julius  Miiller  spoken  of  as  the  ablest 
theologian  of  Germany. 

Tubingen  itself,  where  Strauss  put  forth 
one  of  his  earlier  works,  and  Baur  founded  a 
theological  party,  has  had  in  it  for  years  no 
Tubingen  school,  but  through  the  professor- 
ships of  Beck,  Palmer,  and  Landerer,  is 
permeated  by  vigorous  evangelical  influences. 

Heidelberg,  under  the  theological  leader- 
ship of  Schenkel,  Hitzig,  Gass,  and  Holtz- 
mann,  is  to-day  the  only  prominent  university 
of  Germany  given  to  views  that  can  be  called 
rationalistic. 

Now,  which  of  these  institutions  is  most 
patronised  by  German  theological  students  ? 
Halle  and  Berlin  may  be  compared,  in  a 
general  way,  as  to  their  theology,  with 
Andover    and   Newhaven;    Leipzig,    with 


Princeton;  and  Heidelberg,  with  the  Uni- 
tarian portion  of  Cambridge. 

I  found  Domer's,  Miiller's,  and  Tholuck's 
lecture-rooms  crowded,  and  Schenkel's  empty. 
In  1872-3  there  were  but  twenty-four  Ger- 
man theological  students  at  Heidelberg; 
and  I  have  heard  Schenkel  often,  and  never 
saw  more  than  nine,  eight,  or  seven  students 
in  his  lecture-room.  Against  twenty-four 
German  theological  students  at  Heidelberg, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  at 
Leipzig,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  at  Halle, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  at  Berlin.  But 
counting  both  the  native  and  the  foreign 
theological  students  in  these  institutions, 
the  whole  number  at  rationalistic  Heidelberg 
is  thirty-four;  at  evangelical  Halle,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  at  evangelical 
Berlin  two  hundred  and  eighty  ;  at  hyper- 
evangelical  Leipzig,  four  hundred  and 
twelve.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  German 
students  often  change  universities,  passing 
one  period  in  one  and  another  in  another, 
according  to  the  attractions  of  difierent  pro- 
fessors. It  is  immaterial  to  the  German 
student  where  he  hears  lectures,  provided  he 
is  prepared  to  pass  with  credit  the  severe 
final  examinations.  When  a  professor  is 
called  from  one  university  to  another,  a  large 
number  of  his  hearers  often  follow  him. 
Thus  it  is  a  fair  test  of  the  direction  of 
the  drift  of  educated  youth  in  Germany,  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  give  their  patron- 
age to  evangelical,  rather  than  to  rational- 
istic professors,  and  this  in  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  ten  to  one. 

XIV.  Testimony  op  Tholuck,  Dorneb,  Cheistueb, 

SCHWARZ,  AND  KaHNIB. 

"  By  far,  by  far,''  is  Professor  Tholuck's 
constant  answer,  when  asked  by  foreign 
students  if  orthodoxy  is  not  stronger  in 
Prussia  than  fifty  or  eighty  years  ago. 

*  Meyer,  Deutsches  Jahrbnch.  Enter  Jahrgang, 
p.  1002. 
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In  1826,  at  Halle,  all  the  students  except 
five,  who  were  the  only  ones  that  believed  in 
the  Deity  of  our  Lord,  and  all  the  professors 
of  the  university,  united  in  a  petition  to  the 
government  against  Tholuck's  appointment 
to  a  professorship  there,  and  the  opposition 
rested  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  evangelical 
beUef.*     The  students  at  Tubingen,  not  far 
from  the  same  date,  ceremoniously  burned 
the  Bible.    "  When  I  came  to  Halle,"  said 
Professor  Tholuck  to  me  once,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  that  famous,  long,  vine-clad  arbour 
in  his  garden,  where  his  personal  interviews 
with   German   and   foreign  students  have 
exerted  an  influence  felt  in  two  hemispheres, 
"I  could  go  twenty  miles  across  the  country 
and  not  once  find  what,  to  use  an  English 
word,  is  called  an  experimental  Christian. 
I  was  very  unpopular.      I  was  subjected  to 
annoyance,  even  in  my    lecture-room,  on 
account  of  my  evangelical  belief."    "His 
adversaries  are  bold  and  cunning.    A  bap- 
tism of  fire  awaits  him  at  Halle,"  wrote 
Frederick  Perthes  of  the  young  professor, 
in  1826.t 

Contrast  these  murky  threats  of  Tholuck's 
morning  with  the  clear  sky  of  his  westering 
sun.  In  December,  1870,  he  had  completed 
so  much  of  a  half  century  of  work  at  the 
University  of  Halle  that  three  days  were 
given  by  his  friends  to  the  celebration  of  the 
event.  There  were  social  gatherings,  and 
suppers,  and  speeches,  at  the  hotels.  All 
the  halls  and  staircases  of  Tholuck's  resi- 
dence were  crowded  with  guests.  The 
Emperor  William  sent  to  him  the  star  of  the 
Red  Eagle.  Court  preacher  Hoflfmann 
brought  to  him  the  salutations  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council  as  to  a  veritable 
church  father  of  the  ninet^nth  century. 
The  various  universities  of  Germany  were 
represented  by  their  ablest  professors.  Pastors 
of  different  cities  sent  delegations.    A  letter 


*  Tholuck.    Letter  to  the  New  York  Meeting  of 
the  BTtngelical  ASiftnce.    Beport,  1878. 
t  Perthei^  ifemoirt,  Vol  ii  p^  268. 


to  Tholuck  was  received  signed  by  theologians 
at  that  hour  in  the  army  before  Paris.    An 
immense  torchlight  procession   of  students 
filled  a  night  with  Luther's  hymn : — 
"Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unaer  Gott" 

"No  one  can  deny,"  Professor  Tholuck 
would  say  to  me  repeatedly,  "  that  since  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  the  French 
Revolution,  or  the  opening  of  the  century, 
or  even  since  fifty  or  forty  years  ago,  there 
has  been  a  great  reaction  in  Germany  against 
infidelity  and  Rationalism. 

"  You  are  right  in  pointing  to  the  impo- 
tence of  the  edict  issued  in  favour  of  ortho- 
doxy by  Frederick  William  H.,  on  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  proof  that  it  has 
not  been  the  favourable  attitude  of  the  State 
towards  orthodoicy  that  has  caused  the  reac- 
tion. Frederick  the  Great  had  no  influence 
to  promote  scepticism  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  but  he  did  mischief  among  the 
upper  classes. 

"Frederick  William  III.  and  Frederick 
William  IV.  were  favourable  to  orthodoxy  ; 
and  William  L,  our  emperor,  is  thoroughly 
so.  Much  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
court  at  Berlin  in  respect  to  the  churches. 
In  Weimar,  however,  a  preacher  without 
belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  with  denial 
of  miracles,  may  be  connected  with  the  State 
Church.  In  respect  to  orthodoxy,  Weimar 
is  one  of  the  most  lax  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany.  It  would  probably  not  be  true 
to  say  that  in  the  small  territory  of  Weimar 
infidelity  is  less  powerful  than  fifty  years 
ago,  although  that  is  most  certainly  the  case 
in  Prussia. 

"  Hagenbach  has  written  a  history  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  German  Ration- 
alism, and  his  book  I  put  first  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  students  coming  to  Germany,  and 
asking  information  from  me.  I  am  myself 
writing  a  work  on  the  same  subject. 

"  As  to  men  of  science  and  professors  in 
the  philosophical  faculties  with  us,  they  are 
often  uninformed  concerning  theology ;  but 
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Materialism  makes  much  less  noise  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England.  If  a  man  is  a 
materialist,  we  Germans  think  he  is  not 
educated." 

On  account  of  their  having  little  freedom 
to  discuss  political,  German  professors  are 
intensely  jealous  of  their  liberty  to  discuss 
literary,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
logical topics.  Whoever  has  breathed  the 
quickening  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
German  university  will  understand  very  well 
that  it  is  by  no  means  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  State  toward  orthodoxy  that  has 
brought  about  the  reaction  against  Rational- 
ism. Scepticism  had  its  greatest  power 
under  Frederick  William  II.  and  Frederick 
William  III.,  who  opposed,  as  much  as 
Frederick  the  Great  had  favoured.  Ration- 
alism. In  Germany  it  is  almost  a  proverb 
that  the  soul  of  a  university  is  made  up  of 
Lehr  Freiheit  and  Lern  Freiheit, 

"  No,"  said  Professor  Domer  in  his  study 
at  Berlin,  when  I  mentioned  Professor 
Tholuck's  opinion  of  Weimar,  "Rational- 
ism, even  in  Weimar  and  Thuringia,  was 
quite  as  strong  fifty  years  ago  as  it  now  is." 
"That  is  nothing"  (Das  ist  nichts),  he 
remarked  emphatically,  and  added  no  more, 
speaking  of  the  Rationalism  of  Renan. 

"  The  writers  who  discuss  Materialism,"  he 
said,  "  are  in  Germany  more  anti-dogmatic 
than  ethical.  As  to  the  Rationalists  them- 
selves, we  have  more  who  agree  with 
Channing  than  with  Parker. 

"  The  mass  of  our  preachers  are  genuine 
believers,  but  among  the  populace  one  can 
sometimes  find  infidelity.  The  mass  of  our 
divines  are  convinced,  but  they  are  too  con- 
tentious. In  Prussia,  unbelief  is  much 
weaker  than  fifty  years  ago,  or  in  the  time 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Then  Rationalism 
was  the  loyal  theology.  Most  certainly, 
Rationalism  in  Germany,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  plainly  and  by  far  weaker  than  fifty  years 
ago. 
"  The  proposal,"  says  Professor  Christlieb 


"to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  and  assis- 
tance on  the  deliberations  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament,    in    1848,    was  received    with 
shouts  of  derisive  laughter."     "  For  the  last 
thirty  years,"  he  writes,  "in  spite  of  aU 
hostilities,    a    truly  Christian   science   has 
begun  victoriously  to  lead  the  way,  by  new 
and  deeper  exegetical  researches ;  by  his- 
torical investigation;  by  pointing  out  the 
remarkable  harmony  existing  between  many 
new  archeological,  ethnological,  and  scientific 
discoveries.     In  the  pulpits  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  German  churches, 
and  in  the  theological  faculties  of  most  of 
the  universities,  it  has  so  completely  driven 
unbelief  out  of  the  field,  that  the  latter  has 
been  compelled  to  retire,  in  a  great  measure, 
into  the  divinity  schools  of  adjacent  countries 
— Switzerland,  France,  Holland,   Hungary. 
When  compared  with  these  and  other  coun- 
tries, Germany  shows  that  unbelief  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  insinuate  itself  into, 
and  to  make  its  permanent  abode  among 
half-educated  rather  than  thoroughly  edu- 
cated communities."  * 

"  So  much  is  to  be  confessed,"  says  court 
preacher  Schwarz,  of  Gotha,  author  of  the 
acutestf  of  the  histories  of  recent  theology, 
"  Schleiermacher's  work  has  been  incompar- 
ably more  enduring,  and  quietly  and  inwardly 
transforming  than  Hegels.  Schleiermacher's 
influences  yet  advance,  while  those  of  Hegel 
are  exhausted  and  dead."  X 

"  It  is  spring,"  says  Professor  Kahnis,  of 
Leipzig,  in  1874.  "The  period  since  the 
wars  of  liberation  represents  the  conflict  of 
the  newly  quickened  heat  of  the  German 
mind  with  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice  of 
the  Avjklarung.    Until  to-day  the  conflict 

•  Christlieb,  Professor  Theodore,  Modem  Doubt 
and  Chriftian  BdUfy  pp.  18,  63. 

t  Farrar,  A.  G.,  Critical  HUtory  of  Free  Thought, 
Bampton  Lectures,  preface,  zxy. 

t  Schwarz,  Dr.  Carl,  Oherhofiprediger  und  Obereon- 
aittorialrath  zu  Gotha,  Zur  Oetcltichte  der  neuetten 
Theohgie,  Vierte  Auflage,  25.    Leipeig.    1869. 
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endoreB ;  but  ever  mightier  grows  the  sun, 
ever  weaker  the  winter."  * 

This  testimony  of  German  professors  to 
the  fact  of  the  decline  of  scepticism  in  the 
German  nniyersities,  I  might  make  volumi- 
nous ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  accord 
of  confidential  and  colloquial  with  printed 
testimony,  and  the  agreement  of  five  such 
authorities  as  Tholuck,  Dorner,  Christlieb, 
Scfawarz,  and  Eahnis. 

XV.  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

Both  the  Prussian  Constitution  and  the 
fundamental  statutes  of  the  German  Empire 
alike  declare  that  the  evangelical  Church 
shall  be  free  to  manage  its  own  internal 
affairs.  Schleiermacher  himself,  in  1808, 
drew  up  for  the  king  a  sketch  of  a  Church 
constitution  which  foreshadowed  much  that 
is  now  becoming  law.  The  cabinet  order  of 
Frederick  William  III.  gathered,  in  1817, 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  into 
an  evangelical  union.  The  contest  with 
Romanism  has  now  obliged  Prussia  to  give 
to  that  union  as  much  independence  of  the 
State  as  Romanists  enjoy.  The  eight  pro- 
vinces of  the  old  Prussian  kingdom — ^that  is 
to  say,  nearly  all  the  Protestants  of  North 
Germany — ^are  being  drawn  together  under 
one  Church  constitution,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  essentially  Presbyterian.  The  efifects 
are  likely  to  prove  inauspicious  to  Rationalism, 
which  has  steadily  resisted  the  abolition  of 
the  bureaucratic  management  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  life  of  the  nation. 

Church  and  State  in  Germany  are  slowly 
separating ;  the  bureaucratic  tutelage  and 
bondage  of  the  Church  are  becoming  things 
of  the  past ;  a  determined  purpose  is  ex- 
hibited, on  the  part  of  both  government  and 
scholars,  to  call  out  a  regulated  religious 
activity  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

*  KiJinig,  Pfofessor  K.  F.  A.,  Der  inntre  Gang  da 
ienJUcJun  ProUttantiimiu,  Dritte  Ausgabe.    Zwdter 
Theil,  162.    Leipzig.    1874.    These  four  are  the  best 
leoent  woiks  on  Gkorman  BationaUsm. 
O 


As  the  German  peasantry  and  middle  class 
have  never  been  taught  to  give  money 
freely  for  religious  organisations  managed  by 
themselves  ;  as  the  Rationalism  outgrown  in 
the  universities  has  only  too  much  power 
with  the  populace,  especially  in  the  large 
towns ;  as  Sabbath-schools  and  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  all  the  machinery  of  the  voluntary 
system  in  Church  affairs,  are  in  Germany 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  Empire  will  not 
occur  without  many  most  painful  temporary 
disadvantages.*  The  poorer  clergy  will 
starve  for  a  time  ;  and  there  will  be  wide 
tracts  of  baptised  torpor  and  unbaptised  in- 
difference and  paganism  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  lower  classes.  Ultimately,  however, 
when  the  dangers  of  allowing  religious 
marshes  to  go  undrained  have  become 
sufficiently  evident  and  alarming,  and  the 
impotence  of  Rationalism  to  drain  malarious 
soil  has  received  adequate  illustration,  Ger- 
man sagacity  and  honesty  will  cause  the 
stagnant  fens  of  German  Church  life  to  wake 
with  currents  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
one  day  make  of  its  green,  sedgy,  and  pesti- 
lential pools  a  clear,  flashing,  and  brimming 
river. 

XVI.  German  Pbimact  in  Europe. 

Immense  commercial,  political,  and  moral 
advantages  accrue  to  Germany  from  her 
unity,  sought  in  agony  for  two  hundred 
years.  Schiller  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Europe  was  sufficiently  compensated  for  the 

•  "In  many  sections  of  Germany,  especially  the 
northern  regions,  where  Lutheraniam  prevails,  the 
congregations  are  almost  as  passive,  dependent,  and 
incapable  of  self-government  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  Luther's  complaint  of  the  want  of  material 
for  elders  and  deacons  must  be  repeated  in  this  nine- 
teenth centuiyafter  Protestantism  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  people 
are  only  expected  to  be  ruled,  and  hence  they  have  no 
chance  to  learn  individual  and  congregational  self- 
government,  which  must  be  gradually  acquired,  like 
every  other  art" — Schaff,  Prc^easor  Philip,  Germant/, 
its  Univ€rtiHe$t  Theology,  and  Jteliffion,  pp.  112,  118. 
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horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  an 
increased  sense*  of  the  interdependence  and 
need  ofunion  among  its  nations.*  AtSadowa, 
in  1866,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  which  gave 
to  central  Europe  Prussian  and  Protestant, 
instead  of  Austrian  and  Romish,  leadership, 
and  ended  a  struggle  which  Frederick  the 
Great  began,  the  sun  came  forth  from  under 
heavy  clouds  in  the  low  west,  and  the  united 
armies  of  North  and  South  Germany,  struck 
by  the  omen,  gathered  around  their  com- 
mander and  sang : — 

'•  Now  aU  thank  God  1 »» 
In  that  late  hour  the  Reformation  first 
became  politically  an  assured  success  in  the 
land  of  its  birth.  Sadowa  is  Germany's  best 
hope  of  internal,  Sedan  her  best  hope  of 
external,  freedom  from  war. 

But  whenever  Germany,  beaten  down 
almost  constantly  under  the  hoofs  of  military 
strife,  has  had  time  to  catch  breath,  she  has 
shown  a  recuperative  power  that  has  aston- 
ished all  Europe.  In  the  thirty  years  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  her  soil  was  not  once 
touched  by  war,,  or  by  the  tread  of  foreign 
troops.  Her  historians  assign  to  that  period 
her  first  real  recovery  from  the  eflfects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1818,  bold,  wise, 
indefatigable  Prussia  abolished  all  duties 
upon  goods  in  transit  through  its  own 
territories.  For  commercial  purposes  Ger- 
many became  a  unit  in  1828.  Even  under 
the  imperfect  league  of  the  ZoUverein  her 
navy  was  the  third  in  extent  in  the  world. 
Agriculture  grew  prosperous.  Capitals  of 
princes  were  not  the  only  cities  distinguished 
for  wealth  and  culture.  At  the  mere  dawn 
of  that  national  unity  and  peace  of  which 

*  "  Aber  Eoropa  ging  mranterdruckt  und  frei  aos 
dieseni  fiirchterlichen  Krieg,  in  welchem  ee  aich  cnm 
erstenmal  als  eine  znflaTnmftngfth&iigende  Staatenge- 
seUsdiaft  ericannt  hatte ;  nnd  diese  Theflnehmnng 
der  Staaten  an  einander,  wdohe  sich  in  diesem  Erieg 
eigentlich  erst  bildete,  wftre  allein  schon  G^winn,  den 
Weltbttrger  mit  seinem  Schrecken  za  vendhnen." — 
SchiUer,  Gackichte  det  dreiuigjahrigen  KriegSf  Samm- 
tliohe  Werke,  v.  2. 


the  full  sunrise  was  at  Sedan,  commerce  in 
Germany  awoke  from  the  dead.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Cologne,  Breslau,  Magdeburg, 
Nuremburg,  and  Berlin  amazed  Vienna  and 
wounded  Pans.  The  overshadowing  and 
swiftly  increasing  prosperity  of  Germany  and 
her  approaches  to  political  unity  drew  upon 
her  the  attack  of  Napoleon  III.  Sedan 
opened  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  Rome  ;  to  ihe 
angek  Peace  and  Union,  entrance  on  German 
soil ;  to  Napoleon,  his  grave ;  to  contagion 
from  France,  an  antidote.  At  last  Germany 
has  military  and  political,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, primacy  in  Europe.  Versailles  leads 
her  fashions  no  more.  Voltaire  is  not  asked 
to  be  her  tutor. 

On  those  very  grounds  of  Sans-Souci, 
where  Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire  had 
called  out  to  the  culture  of  Europe,  "Ecrasez 
rinfame!"  King  William  and  his  queen 
lately  entertained  an  Evangelical  Alliance 
gathered  from  the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Thames,  and  the 
Mississippi. 

XVn.  Baub,  Strauss,  aitd  Kenan. 

But  who  does  not  know  the  history  of  the 
defeat  of  sceptical  school  after  sceptical 
school  on  the  rationalistic  side  of  the  field  of 
exegetical  research  ?  The  naturalistic  theory 
was  swallowed  by  the  m)rthical  theory,  and 
the  mjrthical  by  the  tendency  theory,  and 
the  tendency  by  the  legendary  theory,  and 
each  of  the  four  by  time.  Straus  laughs  at 
Paulus,  Baur  at  Strauss,  Renan  at  Baur,  the 
hour-glass  at  all.  "Under  his  guidance/* 
says  Strauss  of  Paulus,  "  we  tumble  into  the 
mire ;  and  assuredly  dross,  not  gold,  is  the 
issue  to  which  his  method  of  interpretation 
generally  leads."  *  "  Up  to  the  present  day/' 
sajrs  Baur  of  Strauss,  "  the  mythical  theory- 
has  been  rejected  by  every  man  of  edu- 
cation." t     "Insufficient,"  says  Renan    o£ 

*  Strauss,  New  Hfe  o/Jetui  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  18. 
t  Baur,  Krit,   Untersuck,   iiber   die   oanonlsohem 
EvangeL,  121,  40-71. 
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Baur,  "  is  what  he  leaves  existing  of  the 
Gospels  to  account  for  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles."*  He  makes  the  Pauline  and 
Petrine  factions  account  for  the  religion,  and 
the  religion  account  for  the  Pauline  and 
Petrine  factions.  ''  Criticism  has  run  aU  to 
leaves/'  said  Strauss,  in  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  his  final  volume.t 

Appropriately  was  there  carried  on  Rich- 
ter's  coffin  to  his  grave  a  manuscript  of  his 
last  work — a  discussion  in  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  appropriately  might 
there  have  been  carried  on  Strauss's  coffin  to 
his  grave  his  last  work,  restating  his  mythical 
theory,  if  only  that  theory  had  not,  as  every 
scholar  knows,  died  and  been  buried  before 
its  author.  % 

*  Renan,  Etude  cTffisL  Rd.,  168. 

t  ''Baar  acknowledged  the  four  leading  Epistles  of 
Paol  to  be  genuine,  and  to  hare  been  written  before 
AJ>.  60.  Now  this  admission  is  fatal  to  the  sister 
theory  of  Straoss;  for  these  Epistles  prove  that 
Jesos  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  around  whose  idolized 
memory  His  disciples,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  so, 
wreathed  mythical  fictions,  not  knowing  what  they 
did;  but  that  the  culminating  facts  of  His  life,  the 
lesding  traits  of  His  character  as  given  in  our  so-called 
mythical  Gospels,  were  familiar  to  the  Christian 
worid  within  twenty-five  years  after  His  death." — 
Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer. 

t  ZeUer,  the  admiring  biographer  of  Strauss,  says : 
''As  a  point  of  weakness  in  his  last  volume,  The  Old 
ond  New  Paitk,  he  designated  in  one  of  his  letters 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  section  on  morals.  '  Here,' 
he  writes,  '  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the 
woric,  a  oouple  of  solid  beams  have  stiU  to  be  inserted, 
and  if  you  could  supply  me  with  a  few  oak  or  even 
pine  items,  you  would  deserve  my  sincere  thanks.' 
The  public  discussions  of  the  work  were  almost  with- 
out exception  disi^proving. ....  Average  theological 
Hbenlism  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  renounce  aU 
c<)>npromising  association  with  Strauss  after  he 
pabliahed  this  last  statement  of  his  mythical  theory. 
He  was  deeply  grieved,  and  it  required  some  days 
before  he  could  r^pEon  his  calm  composure."' — Zeller, 
ProfeaM>r  Eduard,  of  the  Heidelberg  University, 
Straoss  in  his  life  and  Writings  (Eng.  trans.),  pp. 
135,  141,  148.  London,  1874.  "  The  idea  of  men 
'^ting  mythio  histories  between  the  time  of  Livy  and 
Tadtiifl,  and  St.  Paul  mistaking  such  for  realities  !** — 
Bimsen,  Arnold's Li/e^  letter  cxliz.  Strauss  *'bezeichnet 


XVni.  SuiocARY  OF  Proofs. 

Among  the  proofs,  then,  that  scepticism 
in  Germany  is  declining  in  power  with  those 
whose  special  study  is  theology,  are  the  facts  : 

1.  That  in  the  German  universities  the 
rationalistic  lecture-rooms  are  now  empty, 
and  the  evangelical  crowded  ;  while  fifty  or 
eighty  years  ago  the  rationalistic  were 
crowded,  and  the  evangelical  empty. 

2.  That  histories  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  (jerman  Rationalism  have  been 
appearing  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
most  learned  portions  of  the  literature  of 
Germany. 

3.  That  such  teachers  as  Tholuck,  Julius 
Miiller,  Domer,  Twesten,  Ullmann,  Lange, 
Rothe,  and  Tischendorf,  most  of  whom  began 
their  professorships  with  great  unpopularity 
in  their  universities,  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  rationalistic  views,  are  now 
particularly  honoured  on  that  very  account. 

4.  That  every  prominent  German  univer- 
sity, except  Heidelberg,  is  now  under  pre- 
dominant evangelical  influences,  and  that 
Heidelberg  is  nearly  empty  of  theological 
students. 

5.  That  the  attitude  of  the  general  govern- 
ment at  Berlin  has  destroyed  the  force  of 
many  of  the  political  causes  of  disaffection 
with  the  State  Church. 

6.  That  the  victory  at  Sedan  and  the 
acliievement  of  German  unity  diminish  the 
chances  of  demoralisation  from  European 
wars,  and  by  contagion  from  France. 

7.  That  in  the  field  of  exegetical  research, 
while  Rationalism  has  caused  the  discovery  of 
many  new  facts,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new 
method,  the  naturalistic  theory  by  Paulus, 

nicht  sowohleine  Epoche  ak  eine  Krise,  nicht  sowohl 

einen  Anfangs-als  einen  Schlusspunkt Die  Ein- 

seitigkeit  des  Strauss'schen  Geistes,  welche  bei  aUem 
Glanz  seiner  DetaU  Kritik  in  den  neuesten  Werke 
besonders  auffallend  hervortritt,  ist  ein  doppeltes 
Vacat,  ein  Mangel  an  geschichtlichem  Blick  und  re- 
ligiosem  Sinn."— Schwarz,  QekhichU  der  neuuUn 
Theoloffie,  3,  557. 
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the  mjrthical  theory  by  Strauss,  the  tendency 
theory  by  Baur,  and  the  legendary  by  Renan, 
have  been  so  antagonistic  to  each  other  as  to 
be  successively  outgrown  both  by  Christian 
and  by  rationalistic  scholarship. 

XTX.  Resuivts  of  Soismtifio  CRincisif. 

Beyond  controversy  are  many  great  results 
of  the  theological  discussions  in  Germany 
for  the  last  hundred  years;  nor  have  the 
attacks  of  Rationalism  been  an  unmixed  evil. 

A  doctrine  of  the  intuitions,  basis  of  all 
ethical  and  metaphysical  research,  has  been 
established  by  Kant. 

A  doctrine  of  conscience,  growing  up  from 
the  Kantian  theory  of  the  intuitions,  is 
acquiring  a  height  of  outlook,  from  which 
the  far-sighted  already  descry  the  scientific 
inference  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement. 

A  doctrine  of  sin,  built  on  the  doctrine  of 
conscience,  has  been  made  by  Julius  MoUer 
to  unlock  all  theology. 

A  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God  has 
been  founded  upon  the  Kantian  anal3r3is  of 
the  intuitions,  and  has  already  supplied  the 
chief  deficiencies  of  Kant's  own  system, 
besides  undermining  the  Pantheism  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel. 

A  system  of  criticism  has  grown  up  in 
relation  to  everything  historical  in  Christi- 
anity ;  and  exegetical  research  has  been 
placed  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 

A  vindication  of  the  historical  evidence  of 
the  supernatural  has  followed  from  an  appli- 
cation of  the  new  system  of  criticism. 

A  series  of  discoveries  has  been  made, 
illuminating  at  important  points  the  records 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  carrjdng 
back  the  date  of  the  chief  documents  a  full 
half  of  a  century,  narrowing  by  so  much  the 
previously  too  narrow  space  used  by  the 
sceptical  theory  to  account  for  the  growth  of 
mjrths  and  legends,  and  so  shutting  the 
colossal  shears  of  chronology  upon  the  latest 
deftly-woven  web  of  historical  doubt.* 

*  <*  Twenty  years  ago  it  used  to  be  thought  that  the 


A  life  of  Christ  is  now  the  most  natural 
form  in  which  belief,  resting  upon  a  system 
of  criticism  common  to  sacred  and  secular 
history,  expresses  and  defends  its  credence. 

XX.  Christian  Trend  of  xmi  Centuries. 

Whoever  ascertains  the  trend  of  the 
historic  constellations  through  long  periods, 
obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  Almighty  God.  What  Providence  does, 
it  from  the  first  intends.  A  sifting  of 
Christianity  has  taken  place  in  this  last  age 
by  a  prolonged  contest  of  unbelief  with  faith, 
each  armed  with  the  best  Damascus  blades 
the  world  famishes  either  to-day;  and  the 
result  has  been  a  defeat  of  doubt  on  all 
central  points.  It  is,  therefore,  now  certain 
that  it  was  divinely  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  sifting  of  Christianity  in  this 
last  age,  and  that  a  defeat  of  doubt  should 
be  the  result.  Prolonged  historic  tendencies 
are  God  allowing  portions  of  His  plan  for 

earliest  proof  of  the  reception  of  New  Testament 
writings  as  of  similar  authority  to  the  Old  was  to  be 
found  abont  the  year  180;  but  recent  discoveries 
furnish  indubitable  evidence  that  even  the  Goepels 
had  acquired  such  a  reception  more  than  half  s  cen- 
tury earlier.  .  .  .  These  discoveries^  by  carrying 
back  for  half  a  century  the  indubitable  traces  of  the 
Grospels,  prove  such  theories  as  those  of  Baur,  Strauss, 
and  Kenan  to  be  pure  theories,  .  .  .  not  only 
unsupported  by  the  facts  of  history,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  facts  of  history.  ...  As  a  sect  in  Biblical 
critioiBm,  the  Ttlbingen  school  has  perished.  Its 
history  even  has  been  written,  and  that  in  more  than 
one  tongue."— Thayer,  Professor  J.  Henry,  CfrUiciim 
Confirmatory  of  the  Gogpels,  Boston  Lectures,  pp. 
868,  864,  871.  1871.  "Schenkel,  Renan,  Keim, 
Weizacker,  and  others  equaUy  removed  from  the 
traditional  views,  unite  in  insisting  that  the  fourtii 
Grospel  could  not  have  appeared  later  than  a  few 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
They  found  this  opinion  on  irrefutable  grounds.  But 
if  this  be  so,  the  key-stone  falls  from  the  arch.  The 
course  of  develbpment  which  the  Tttbingen  critics 
describe,  extending  for  a  century  from  the  death  of 
Paul,  and  requiring  this  time  for  its  accomplishment, 
is  swept  away.  There  is  no  room  for  it." — ^Fisher, 
Professor  (Jeorge  P.,  Estaya  on  the  SupematHral 
Griffin  of  Christianity,  xxxviii  (new  ed.)    1870. 
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the  government  of  the  world  to  become 
humanly  comprehensible. 

When  the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  events 
reveals  what  the  plan  of  the  cycle  was  from 
the  first,  it  behoves  men,  co-ordinating  latest 
with  earliest  cycles,  to  ascertain  the  trend 
of  the  movements  in  the  sky ;  and  to  gaze, 
more  solenmly  than  upon  the  stars  them- 
selves, upon  that  Form  loftier  than  the  stars, 
which  passes  by  in  the  darkness  behind  them, 
its  outlines  not  wholly  visible,  but  the  direc- 
tion not  unknown  in  which  it  is  moving  the 
constellations. 

I  commend  this  Grerman  theological  battle- 
field to  the  timid  and  the  hopeful,  who  go 
out  to  walk  and  meditate  in  the  world's 
eventide.  Groethe  could  say  that  the  only 
real  and  the  deepest  theme  of  the  world's 
and  of  man's  history,  to  which  all  other 
subjects  are  subordinate,  is  the  conflict 
between  faith  and  unbelief^  We  are  the 
ancients,  as  Bacon  said ;  but  the  inscription, 
written  by  history,  which  is  God's  finger, 
and  no  accident,  before  the  sad  eyes  of  the 
bruised  and  staggering  ages,  on  the  trophy 
erected  after  the  severest  intellectual  battle 
of  this  oldest  and  newest  of  the  centuries, 
is :  Via  Crucis,  Via  Lucis  ! 

*  Goethe,  Werke,  Ahhandlungen  zum  wedoitUchen 
Dhan, 


I  do  not  respect  any  proposition  merely 
because  it  is  ancient,  or  in  the  mouths  of 
majorities ;  but  I  do  respect  propositions 
that  have  seen  honest  and  protracted  battle, 
but  not  defeat.  The  test  of  the  soundness 
of  scholarship  is  that  it  should  contend  with 
scholarship,  not  once  or  twice,  but  century 
after  century,  and  come  out  crowned.  But 
the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Christianity  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  novelty. 
There  are  other  battle-fields  worth  visiting 
by  those  who  walk  and  meditate,  on  which 
Christian  trophies  stand,  more  important,  as 
marks  of  the  world's  agonies  and  advances, 
than  any  that  ever  Greek  erected  for  victory 
at  Salamis  or  Marathon.  I  lean  on  Church 
history.  I  go  to  its  battle-fields,  and  lie 
down  on  them.  They  are  places  of  spiritual 
rest.  Gazing  on  their  horizon,  I  see  no 
narrow  prospect  but  a  breadth  of  nineteen 
hundred  victorious  years.  Looking  into  the 
sky,  as  I  lie  there,  I  hearsometimes  theanthem  : 
"As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end."  I  obtain 
glimpses  of  a  heaven  opened ;  and  "  behold, 
a  white  horse,  and  He  that  sits  on  him  is 
called  the  Word  of  God,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.  He  is  clothed  in  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood ;  but  His  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  and  on  His  head  are  many  crowns." 
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THE     ASSUMPTION     OF     MOSES. 


By  the  Bev.  T.  W.  DaTids. 


HE  reference  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  V.  9,  to  the  contention 
of  "Michael  the  archangel  with 
the  devil,  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was 
early  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  Apoc- 
ryphal book  which  was  somewhat  widely 
known  when  that  Epistle  was  written.  The 
first  to  mention  such  a  book  by  name,  and 
as  having  been  made  use  of  by  Jude,  is 
Origen,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century.  He  quotes  it  as  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Moses*  Such  a  book  is  also  men- 
tioned, much  in  the  same  way,  in  the 
Sketches  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  Clement,  president  of 
the  great  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  and  the  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries,  but  which  bear  traces 
of  having  been  written  after  the  first  Council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  325.t  There,  however,  the  title 
given  is  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  And  a 
book  under  the  same  title  as  that  given  in 
the  Sketches  is  similarly  mentioned  by 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fifth  century.  J 

♦  De  Princip.  iii  2. 1.  The  passage  only  survives 
in  a  Latin  translation.  "...  in  Ascensione  Moysi 
cujus  libelli  meminit  in  Epistula  sua  Apostolus 
Judas." 

+  Adumrat.  in  Ep.  Juds.  Migne.  PatroL  Gr. 
ix.  731.  These,  also,  only  survive  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. Their  ascription  to  Clement  rests  on  a  passage 
in  Cassiodoms,  where  he  speaks  of  having  caused  his 
friend  Epiphonius  to  translate  certain  writings  of 
Clement*8  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.  De  Inst.  Div. 
Lit.  Migne  Patr.  Ixx.  1120.  But  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  contents  of  those  writings  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Le  Nouniy, 
Diss.  iii.  4.,  1,  2.     Cf.  Migne  u.  s,  1166,  1167. 

X  Act.  Synod.  Kic.  iL  20,  p.  38.    Migne.  u.  s.  Ixxrv. 


Origen  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  an 
Ascension,  but  an  Assumption  is  also  spoken 
of  as  a  book  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
by  the  author  of  one  of  the  homilies  ascribed 
to  Clement,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  but  which  is  a  compilation  of  cer- 
tainly not  earlier  than  the  commencement  of 
the  third  ;*  by  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Athanasius,  but  is,  probably,  of  a  much 
more  recent  date  ;  t  by  Didymus  of  Alexan- 
dria, about  A.D.  372  ;  X  by  Evodius,  bishop 
of  Uzala,  in  Africa,  a.d.  397-427  ;§  by  the 
author  of  a  list  of  the  Sacred  books  ascribed 
to  Anastasius  of  Sinai,  a  writer  of  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  ;  ||  and  by 
Nicephorus,  of  Constantinople,  about  a.d. 
828.  This  last  writer  gives  the  number  of 
lines  which  the  Assumption  contained  as 
1,400,  which  is  also  the  number  of  lines 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Apocalypse.lF 

Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  Epiphanius,  the 
Hajresiologist,  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
(Ecumenius,  probably  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth  century,  and  some  of  the 
writers  quoted  by  the  Catenists,  also  seem  to 

*  iii.  47,  ed.  DresseL  Smith,  Diet.  Christ  Antiq 
Art.  "  Clementine  Literature." 

t  Hody.  Bib.  Text.  647. 

t  In.  Ep.  Jud.  Galland.  Bib.  Patr.  iv.  827.  TPhis 
work,  also,  only  survives  in  a  Latin  translation. 
"  Modesto  et  AUntheo  (Arintheo  Coss)  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus  multa  de  nostro  dogmate  per  notaries  com- 
mentatur  qui  post  quintum  nativitatis  suae  a-titinm 
luminibus  orbatus."    Prosper.  Chron.  s.  a. 

§  Ep.  Aug.    Ep.  259.        II  Hody.  Bib.  Text  649. 

t  Cf.  Credner.  Gesch.  d.  Kanons.  145. 
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haye  been  acquainted  with  such  a  book,  but 
under  what  title  does  not  appear.*  Whe- 
ther the  Ascension  of  Origen  and  the  As- 
sumption  of  the  other  writers  are  only 
different  titles  of  the  same  book,  is  a  question 
which  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  Ascension 
and  Assumption  are  certainly  translations 
of  two  such  very  different  words  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  confounded  with 
each  other. 

In  the  year  1861,  Ceriani,  an  official  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  published 
a  manuscript  of  some  antiquity,  which  con- 
tains portions  of  a  Latin  work  entitled  the 
Assumption  of  MosesA  This  at  once  ex- 
cited great  attention,  especially  upon  the 
Continent,  where  it  was  very  generally 
assumed  to  be  a  translation  of  the  long-lost 
book  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Jude. 
Ceriani  describes  the  manuscript  as  being 
in  bad  conditiou,  and  badly  copied,  many 
passages  being  very  difficult  to  decipher, 
and  not  a  few  absolutely  unintelligible.! 
He  seems  to  have  reproduced  the  manuscript 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  printing  it  line  for 
line,  and  distinctly  noting  all  merely  con- 
jectural readings  of  the  text  by  appropriate 
marks.  Ewald  almost  immediately  pro- 
nounced the  Latin  to  be  a  translation  &om 
a  Greek  original,  which  was  itself  a  trans- 
lation of  an  Hebrew  one ;  and  assigned  the 
Hebrew  to  a.d.  6.  In  the  first  of  these 
opinions  the  great  Hebraist  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others,  but  later  commentators 
have  abandoned  the  supposition  that  the 
book  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
prevailing  judgment  now  is  that  it  was 
originally   written    in    Greek.     Great  dif- 

*  The  pMBages  are  aU  given  by  Hilgenfeld  u.  infr. 
128, 129. 

•f*  Monuments  lacra  et  profana  ex  oodidbus  prses- 
ertim  BibliothecaB  Ambrosian^.  I.  i  ed.  Sac.  ObL 
Ant  M.  Ceriani  MedioL  1861.  Fragmenta  Ass. 
Hoe.  55  and  seqq. 

t  "  Psrs  difficilis ;  hie  illic,  difficOlima,  yd  etiam 
talli,  qnem  l^^ere  non  potui"    Fraef.  Ceriani 


ferences  of  opinion  have  also  been  expressed 
as  to  the  date  of  the  book,  some  contending 
for  as  early  a  date  as  a.d.  2,  and  others  for 
as  late  a  one  as  a.d.  137. 

By  far  the  best  editions  of  Ceriani's  dis- 
coyery  are  those  of  Hilgenfeld.  That 
distinguished  scholar  has  published  two,  one 
in  his  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  illustrated  by 
their  writings,  a  little  before  and  a  little 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,^  where  he  has 
retranslated  the  Latin  into  Greek;  and 
another  in  the  appendix  to  his  recently 
published  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,\ 
where  he  has  only  given  the  Latin  of 
Ceriani,  with  such  emendations  as  he  thinks 
called  for,  to  render  it  a  more  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  from  which  the 
Milan  manuscript  was  copied,  adding  copious' 
critical  and  expository  notes,  in  which  he 
has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
his  somewhat  numerous  predecessors.  Even 
with  the  emendations,  corrections,  and  con- 
jectural additions  of  Hilgenfeld,  however, 
many  passages  of  the  Assumption  are  not 
Very  intelligible,  but  the  loss  is  certainly 
not  great. 

The  first  few  lines  of  the  manuscript, 
which  indicate  the  date  at  which  the 
narrative  commences,  are  greatly  muti- 
lated, t  The  substance  of  the  Fragments 
consists  of  "  the  prophecy  which  was  made 

*  Memos  Judaeor,  Jibris  eor.  panlo  ante  et  panlo 
post  Christum  natum  conscriptis  iUnstratni.  Lips 
1869. 

t  dementis  Romani  Ep.  ed.  com.  criL  et  adnot- 
instnmt.  Mosis  Assumptioms  quae  supersunt  col- 
lecta  et  illustrata  addidit.  Omn.  emend,  iter.  ed. 
A.  Hilgenfeld.  Lips.  1876.  Thb  is  a  new  edition  of 
the  first  part  of  his  Novum  Testamentum  extra 
canonem  receptum, 

t  What  remains  refers  to  the  "profection  of  the 
phoenix,"  and  apparently  as  a  note  of  time.  There 
are  some  traces  of  such  an  era  having  been  made 
use  of  in  Egypt,  but  it  embraced  a  period  of  1461 
years.  Salmaisus  has  much  to  say  upon  the  subject 
in  his  dissertation  on  Solinus,  Polyhist.  cxxxiv. 
Hilgenfeld's  note  on  his  conjectural  additions  to  this 
portion  of  Ceriani's  MS.,  shed  but  little  satisfactory 
light  on  the  reference. 
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by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
who  called  to  him  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave, 
a  man  approved  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  be  his  successor,  .  .  .  and  might 
lead  the  people  into  the  land  which  was 
given  to  their  fathers,"*  and  this  Prophecy 
is  but  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  from  their  arrival  at  "Amman,  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  down  to  the 
coming  of  one  whom  it  calls  Taxo,  and 
describes  as  being  "of  the  tribe  of  Levi," 
and  having  "seven  sons."t 

^  And  then,**  it  says,"  shaU  appear  His  kingdom 
over  aU  His  creation,  and  then  Eabulus  (diabolus) 
shall  have  an  end,  and  sorrow  shaU  be  taken  away 
with  him.  Then  shaU  the  hands  of  the  messenger 
who  IB  appointed  in  the  highest,  be  filled,  who,  thence- 
forth, shaU  avenge  them  of  their  enemies.  For  the 
Heavenly  One  shaU  arise  from  the  seat  of  His  king- 
dom and  shall  go  forth  from  His  holy  habitation  with 
anger  and  wrath,  because  of  His  sons  ;  and  the  earth 
shaU  tremble,  shall  be  shaken  to  its  bounds,  and  the 
high  mountuns  shaU  be  brought  low  and  shall  be 
shaken,  and  the  sides  of  the  vaUe3r8  shaU  faU  together; 
the  sun  shaU  not  give  light,  and  the  horns  of  the  moon 
shaU  turn  themselves  into  darkness  and  shaU  be 
broken  up,  and  shaU  altogether  turn  themselves  into 
blood  ;  and  the  circle  of  the  stars  shaU  bedisordered; 
and  the  sea  shall  retire  to  the  ab3r8s ;  but  the  foun- 
tains of  waters  shaU  fail,  and  the  rivers  shaU  dry  up, 
because  the  Most  High  €rod,  the  Eternal,  the  Only 
One,  shall  also  openly  come  that  He  may  take  ven- 
geance upon  the  nations ;  and  He  shaU  destroy  aU 
their  idols.  Then  blessed  shalt  thou  be  Ishtrahel,  and 
thou  shalt  ascend  upon  the  necks  and  wings  of  the 
eagle,  and  they  shaU  be  filled,  and  God  shaU  exalt 
thee  and  make  thee  to  abide  in  the  heaven  of  the 
stars,  in  the  place  of  their  habitation;  and  thou 
shalt  look 'on  from  the  highest  and  shalt  see  thine 
enemies  upon  the  earth,  and  shalt  know  them,  and 
shalt  rejoice,  and  shalt  give  thanks,  and  shalt  confess 
to  thy  Creator.  For  thou,  Jesus  Nave,  keep  these 
wordsand  this  book :  since,  from  my  death  to  Hiscoming 
(there  are)  two  hundred  and  fifty  times,  which  shaU 
come  to  pass  "...  But  I  shall  go  to  the  sleep  of 
my  fathers.  Therefore  Thou,  Jesus  Nave,  be  strong  : 
God  hath  chosen  lliee  to  be  my  successor  of  the  same 
testament." 

♦  Profetia  quae  facta  at  a  Moyw  in  lib.  jDeut,  v. 
xxxi  2  and  seq. 

t  Homo  de  tribu  Levi,  cujus  nomen  eiit  Taxo, 
habens  vii  filios,  p.  122. 


The  Fragments  conclude  with  a  conver- 
sation that  ensues  between  Joshua  and 
Moses,  after  the  delivery  of  the  Prophecy, 
the  narrative  of  which  abruptly  breaks  off, 
but  how  near  the  close  is  uncertain. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Prophecy  which 
corresponds  with  either  of  the  patristic 
references  to  the  Assumption;  nothing  that 
corresponds  to  any  of  the  early  apparent 
quotations  from  an  Apocryphal  book,  which 
is  not  named ;  nothing  to  the  reference 
made  to  the  Ascension  by  Origen  ;  and 
nothing  whatever  that  even  could  have 
suggested  the  passage  in  Jude.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  such  correspondences 
may  have  been  found  in  the  portion  of 
the  Prophecy  which  is  lost ;  but,  as  what 
we  have  of  it  contains  nothing  of  the 
kind,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  discovery  of  Ceriani  is  not  an  entirely 
diflFerent  book,  and  one  that  was  previously 
unknown. 

Hilgenfeld  assigns  the  Assumption  of 
Ceriani  to  a.d.  44.  His  reasons  for  this 
conclusion  are  derived  from  what  he  regards 
as  internal  evidence,  and  are  chiefly  based, 
first,  upon  his  own  conjectural  emendations 
of  a  passage  which  is  greatly  mutilated  in 
the  manuscript,  but  which,  even  with  his 
ingenious  restorations,  is  very  obscure ;  and 
secondly,  upon  the  supposed  identity  of  the 
Taxo  of  the  Prophecy  with  our  Lord.  His 
arguments  for  that  identity  are  curious. 
He  assumes  that  the  Latin  translator  has 
misread  his  original  Greek:  that  instead 
of  Taxo  he  should  have  read  T^r ;  and  that 
these  three  letters  are  to  be  interpreted 
numerically,  t  300,  +  f  60,  +  7'  3  =  363, 
which  is  also  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  that  compose  the  Hebrew  n^OTDn, 
the  Messiah,  n  5,  +  ^  40,  +  C7  300 
+  >  10  +  n  8  =  363.  But  this  is  con- 
jecture, not  criticism.  Another  commentator 
on  the  Prophecy  arrives  at  much  the  same 
conclusion  still  more  curiously  than  this. 
He  agrees  with  Ewald  in  the  opinion  that 
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the  Greek  was  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew 
original ;  assumes  that  the  Greek  translator 
had  been  deceived  by  a  misreading ;  thus 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  author  must 
have  written  nVB7  Shilo ;  and  then  seeks  the 
key  to  his  meaning  in  the  Jewish  CabbaJah, 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  of  inter- 
pretation described  in  which  s,  h,  i,  1,  o,  h, 
would  stand  for  a  word  composed  of  the 
letters  which  next  follow  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  XD  being  followed  by  n,  >  by  D,  b  by 
D,  and  n  by*^,  the  Hebrew  word  would  have 
been  msn — tacmo ;  but  the  translator  con- 
founded D  with  D,  and  hence  wrote  Taxo 
instead  I  *  The  explanation  which  Hilgen- 
feld  gives  of  the  diflftculty  arising  from  the 
hct  that  the  Taxo  of  the  Prophecy  is  said  to 
be  of  "the  house  of  Levi,"  and  to  have 
"  seven  sons,"  is  not  more  satisfactory  than 
his  interpretation  of  the  enigmatical  name. 
But  even  admitting  his  interpretation  to  be 
probably  correct,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  date  at  which  the  Prophecy  ter- 
minates is  also  that  at  which  it  was  written. 
It  may  have  been  written  some  time,  and 
even  long  afterwards.  And  there  is  at 
least  one  passage  in  the  Prophecy  which 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew.t 

Though  the  original  of  the  passage  in 
Jude  is  yet  to  seek,  Hilgenfeld  supposes 
that  the  Greek  of  Ceriani's  Assvmption  was 
certainly  known  to  Matthew,  Paul,  and 
John. 

Matthew  relating  the  Transfiguration  of 
OUT  Lord  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples, 
says :  "  And,  behold,  there  appeared  unto 
them  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  him."  X 
This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  Assump- 
tion, in   any  degree,   on   the   supposition 

*  Hangratb,  NeuUstamentl.  Zeitgesck,  Ap.  Hil- 
genll84. 

t  zxiv.  21.  "...  veniet  in  iUos  ultio  et  ira, 
qiuB  talis  non  fait  in  illis  a  saecolo  usque  ad  iUum 
UmpoB,"    §  viii  121. 

X  xril  3. 


that  both  the  Evangelist  and  the  author 
of  that  book  believed  that,  like  Elijah, 
Moses  also  was  ''  translated  that  he  should 
not  see  death  ; "  but  of  this  there  is 
not  a  trace  either  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the 
Prophecy. 

Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  speaks 
of  the  "  law "  as  having  been  "  ordained  in 
the  hands  of  a  mediator."*  Hilgenfeld 
finds  the  Apostle's  "  mediator  "  in  a  passage 
of  the  Assumption  in  which  Moses  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  "  arbiter  of  the  testament "  of 
the  Lord,t  by  assuming  *'  arbiter  "  to  be  the 
translator's  rendering  of  /tco-trr/?.  In  no  one 
instance,  however,  is  that  word  so  rendered 
in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  Septuagint  (Job  ix. 
32),  and  is  there  paraphrased  by  "  qui  valeat 
arguere,"  and  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  always  rendered  by 
mediator, X  Arbiter  is  never  used  in  the 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  at  all, 
and  only  once  in  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
then  it  is  employed  as  the  rendering  of 
"  *•  Kpiviav,  he  that  judgeth." §  It  occurs  but 
once  also  in  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  when  it 
is  used  as  the  rendering  of  StKooTT;?.  In 
both  cases  the  usage  is  correctly  accurate. 
The  significance  of  arbiter  is  different 
from  that  of  mediator,  Seneca  clearly 
explains  the  significance  of  arbiter  thus: 
''The  decision  of  a  good  case  seems  better 
when  it  is  submitted  to  a  judge  than  to  an 
arbiter,  because  the  form  of  law  restrains 
(the  judge),  and  lays  down  certain  fixed 
limits  which  he  may  not  exceed ;  but  the 
obligation  of  {the  arbiter)  leaves  him  at 
liberty,  and  is  restrained  by  no  bonds,  (so 
that)  he  can  regulate  his  sentence,  not  as 
the  law  or  legal  right  demands,    but   as 

♦  ill  19. 

t  P.  116,  c.  12.  Arbiter  testamenti  illios.  See, 
also,  pp.  112, 181. 

t  (xal  iii  19,  20 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  viii  6,  ix.  15, 
xiL24. 

§  Judges  XL  26. 
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humanity  or  pity  inclines."  *  The  function 
of  arbiter,  as  thus  described,  is  precisely 
that  which  Moses  is  frequently  said  to  have 
exercised,  as,  for  example,  Exod.  xvii.  13, 
and  in  that  function  Joshua  was  his  suc- 
cessor, but  he  certainly  was  not  as  medi- 
*  De  Benef.  liL  7.  *'  .  .  .  meliiiB  videtur  con- 
ditio caused  bonae,  si  ad  jitdicem,  quam  si  ad  arbUrum 
mittitur  :  quia  iUum  formula  includit,  et  certos,  quos 
non  excedat,  terminos  ponit :  hujus  libera,  et  nullis 
adstricta  vincullis,  religio  .  .  .  et  potest  .  .  . 
sententiam,  non,  prout  lex  aut  jostitia  suadet,  sed 
prout  humanitaa  et  misericordia  impulit,  regere." 


ator  in  any  such  sense  as  that  in  which 
Paul  uses  /Mo-tn/s  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the 
alleged  traces  of  the  Assumption  in  John. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
referring  our  readers  to  Hilgenfeld,  p.  120, 
and  his  elaborate  note  on  p.  133. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  value  of  Ceri- 
ani's  discovery  lies  in  its  curiosity;  but  it 
is  a  not  unfair  example  of  so-called  "  Extra- 
Canonical  "  Scriptures  generally. 


THE  CREEDS  AND  THE  TRI-UNITY  OF  GOD. 


By  Donis  Clarke^  D.D. 


HHE  existence  and  the  unity  of  God 
can  be  inferred  from  the  Ught  of 
nature ;  but  for  the  idea  of  His 
Tri-Unity  we  are  indebted  to  His  written 
revelation  alone.  If  there  be  anything  pecu- 
liar in  the  interior  basis  of  His  being,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  disclosed  by  a 
special  communication  ;  just  as  the  calculus 
is  indispensable  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
theorem  of  the  heavens.  In  accordance  with 
this  necessity,  the  Tri-Unity  of  the  Godhead 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Hebrew  name  of  God,  Elokim,  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  is  a  plural  noun,  and  by  a 
most  remarkable  grammatical  anomaly,  it  is 
coupled  with  nouns  and  pronouns,  sometimes 
in  the  singular  and  sometimes  in  the  plural 
number ;  and  thus  the  very  sjmtax  of  that 
language  intimates  that  there  is  some  grand 
peculiarity  in  the  structure,  so  to  say,  of  the 
Deity.  This  interpretation  of  the  plural 
word,  Elohim,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the 
theory  of  Herder,*  that  it  was  used  to  ex- 
press "  majesty  "  or  "  magnificence,"  because 
♦  6mt  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  Bd.  i  p.  48. 


rhetorical  amplification  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  held  to  be  more  important 
in  the  Mosaic  literature,  than  it  was  to 
maintain   the  Unity  of  Gx>d  against    the 
strong   tendencies    to  Poljrtheism    in    the 
Mosaic  age,  and  in  subsequent  times.     Nor 
is  the  theory  of  Davidson*  any  more  accej)- 
table,  that  it  is  a  generic  or  collective  noun, 
and  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  names 
of  all  the  gods  of  mythology.    Various  other 
theories  have  had  their  advocates  ;  but  the 
best  scholarship  seems  now  to  be  settling 
down  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  designed 
to  indicate  both  an  unity  and  a  plurality  in 
the  Divine  Essence ;    and  that  exegesis    is 
sustained  by  the  fact,  that  that  peculiarity 
is  somewhat  more  disclosed  in  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  announced  by 
Christ  Himself  in  the  Baptismal  Formula, 
"  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Though  this  revelation  of  the  Tri-Unity  is 
substantially   reafiGirmed    in    the    apostolic 
benediction,  and  is   variously  confirmed  in 
♦  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  voL  i,  p.  17. 
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other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  no  at- 
tempt is  anywhere  made  to  state  the  defini- 
tion with  greater  scientific  exactness.  It  is 
not  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  teach  physical 
or  metaphysical  science.  Cardinal  Baronins 
nsed  to  say,  and  with  great  truth,  that  ''  the 
Bible  was  made  to  teach  us  haw  to  go  to 
heaven,  and  not  to  teach  us  how  the  heavens 
go"  The  Scriptures  reveal  enough  about 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  make  our 
salvation  possible,  and  there  they  leave  the 
matter.  Room  has,  therefore,  been  left  for 
much  speculation  as  to  what  is  the  true  idea 
of  the  Tri'Unity  of  God,  These  specula- 
tions have  all  circled  round  the  Baptismal 
Formula.  It  is,  indeed,  the  framework  of  all 
the  definitions  of  the  Tri-Unity  which  have 
been  attempted  by  theologians  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  they  have  given  to  the 
world. 

The  first  formal  Confession  of  Faith  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  that 
referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Jude,  when  he 
commanded  "the  beloved"  to  "contend 
earnestly  for  the  Faith,  which  was  once,"  or 
rather  once  for  all,  "delivered  unto  the 
saints."  It  was  the  Faith,  not  fides  qua 
creditur,  but  fides  quw  creditur ;  not  the 
act  of  believing,  but  the  thing  believed,  or  a 
formal  body  of  truth  which  was  known  to  the 
apostles,  and  organised  by  them,  or,  at  any 
rate,  one  which  had  their  sanction.  That 
this  was  the  meaning  of  St.  Jude  is  the 
opinion  of  Erasmus,  Beza,  Wolfius,  Grotius, 
Casaubon,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Sherlock, 
Doddridge,  Bengel,  Alford,  De  Wette,  Stier, 
and  others.  But  as  that  Confession  has 
been  lost,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  what 
were  its  affirmations,  if  any,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  nor  shall  we  ever 
know  unless  some  future  Tischendorf  dis- 
covers the  apostolic  autograph  itself. 

Soon  after  the  Apostles  departed  this  life, 
various  heresies  sprang  up  in  the  Churches, 
relating  to  the  Trinity,  and  particularly  to 
the  Second  Person.    The  scriptural  state- 


ments were  not  so  exact  as  to  preclude  con- 
troversy. "  This  and  that  dogma,"  Hooker 
says,  "  are  in  Scripture  nowhere  to  be  found 
by  express  literal  mention,  but  they  are  only 
deduced  out  of  Scripture  by  collection." 
Dogma,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Creeds,  is  the 
reasoned  and  formulated  statement  of  what 
uninspired  men  considered  to  be  the  real 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
at  all  wonderful  that  in  the  active,  heated 
controversies  of  those  early  times,  the  acutest 
men  should  sometimes  have  failed  to  pro- 
pound, even  in  their  best-considered  Con- 
fessions, those  exact  forms  of  truth,  which 
greater  learning  and  calmer  consideration 
are  now  able  to  state.  Standing  as  we  do 
upon  their  shoulders,  we  ought  to  discern — 
and  it  is  no  arrogance  to  say  that  we  do  dis- 
cern— some  shades  of  truth  which  they  did 
not  so  clearly  perceive. 

Passing  by  the  Creeds  of  Ignatius,  Iren- 
seus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  three 
most  important  Confessions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  post-apostolic  age  are 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
the  Athanasian  or  Quicumque  Symbol.  The 
thought  of  "  God  in  Christ,"  being  held  to 
be  of  higher  importance  than  any  other,  was 
the  first  point  which  was  brought  into  contro- 
versy ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  the  first  which 
was  formulated  in  a  creed.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  through 
these  three  Symbols,  to  see  how  it  advanced 
towards  fulness  and  accuracy  of  statement, 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  have  afiected 
modem  thought.  In  the  last,  or  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  such 
trenchant  terms  that  they  amount  almost  to 
mathematical  affirmations.  That  definition 
of  the  Tri-Unity  has  been  considered  for  a 
thousand  years  to  be  so  scientifically  correct, 
that  little  if  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
improve  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  some  minds,  in  their  ordinary  con- 
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ceptions  of  this  point,  merge  the  Trinity  in 
the  Unity,  and  others  the  Unity  in  the 
Trinity.  In  the  one  case,  the  Trinity  is 
sacrificed  to  the  Unity,  and  in  the  other  the 
mind  runs  into  Tritheism.  There  are  many 
conscientious  people  who  hold  in  theory 
strictly  the  Unity  of  God,  and  yet  practi- 
cally their  idea  of  the  Three  Persons  is  such 
that  it  virtually  resolves  itself  into  three 
Gods.  This  state  of  thought  is  largely 
owing  to  the  Athanasian  averments,  because 
they  have  done  much  to  create  and  control 
the  conceptions  of  the  Christian  world  upon 
the  subject.  The  general  belief  is  that  that 
Creed,  which  has  so  long  been  held,  and  for 
the  most  of  its  aflfanations  deservedly  held, 
in  the  highest  estimation,  exhausted  the 
topic ;  that  its  accuracy  is  so  unquestionable 
that  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired ;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  improve  its  definitions  would 
be  both  gratuitous  and  supererogatory. 
Hence  many  intelligent  Christians  are 
balancing  between  their  theoretic  belief 
and  their  actual  conceptions,  wishing  to 
hold  the  exact  truth  in  relation  to  the 
Unity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Trinity  on 
the  other,  and  yet  fearing  that  they  do  not 
hold  either  in  its  true  relation  to  the 
other. 

The  Trinity  of  Persons  or  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead  is  indeed  an  inaccessible 
mystery,  and  no  perspicacity  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  no  affluence  of  learning,  can 
fully  solve  the  problem.  Apprehendi 
aliquatenus,  non  compreAendi,  "Verily 
Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself.'' 
We  can  see  only  a  very  small  arc  of  the 
Infinite  at  best.  Augustine  says,  "God  is 
greater  and  truer  in  our  thoughts  than  in 
our  words ;  and  He  is  greater  and  truer  in 
reality  than  in  our  thoughts."  Richard 
Hooker  says,  "The  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  more  true  than  plain,  while 
the  heretical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  more 
plain  than  true ;"  and  Lessing  affirms  that 
"  mystery  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  revela- 


tion, if  reason  finds  in  it  truths  which 
exceed  reason."  It  is  still,  however,  our 
duty  to  dear  the  ground  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  reduce  this  mystery  to  its  smallest 
dimensions,  and  to  widen  as  much  as  may 
be  the  area  of  intelligent  belief.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  point  now  under  considera- 
tion is  of  little  practical  importance,  and 
that  it  is  too  subtle  for  the  popular  appre- 
hension. But  if  there  be  error  here,  even 
were  it  infinitesimal,  it  ia  desirable  to 
remove  it  so  far  as  may  be,  or  at  any  rate 
to  call  attention  to  it  in  emphatic  terms. 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  next  in  chronological 
order,  was  perhaps  the  earliest  attempt  to 
state  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  a 
theological  form.  Three  able  works  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  early  Creeds — one  by 
J.  R.  Lumby,  B.D.,  late  fellow  of  Magdalene 
College ;  another  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swainson, 
also  of  England ;  and  a  third  by  Dr.  Philip 
Schaflf,  of  New  York,  entitled  I'he  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  in  three  volumes — ^have  recently 
been  published ;  and  they  detail  with  great 
minuteness  the  very  gradual  formation, 
extending  through  several  centuries,  of  both 
the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  Symbols. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  formed  a.d.  325, 
though  perhaps  the  finishing  touches  were 
supplied  by  the  Councils  of  Constantinople 
and  Chalcedon.  All  that  the  Apostles' 
Creed  affirms  regarding  the  Trinity  is  in 
these  words : — 

**  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  I  believe  in  the  Hofy 
Ghost." 

These  declarations  make  no  advance 
beyond  the  Baptismal  Formula  and  the 
Apostolic  Benediction,  except  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  His  "  only  Son,"  and  "our  Lord," 
and  that  He  was  "  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Nothing  is  said  about  the  equality 
of  the  Persons ;  indeed,  the  words  "Trinity/* 
"Unity,";* Persons,"  and  "Equality,"  are 
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not  used  at  alL  Though  the  "Unity"  is 
implied  in  the  phrase,  " I  believe  in  God'^ 
and  the  "  Trinity"  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Father,  San,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  each  distinctly  mentioned,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  penetrate  into  the  ontological 
structure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Deity,  or  to 
show  whether  the  "  Father,"  the  "  Son,"  and 
the  "Holy  Ghost"  are  mere  phenomenal 
distinctions,  or  whether  they  exist  in  the 
nature  of  the  Infinite  One.  The  averments 
of  this  Creed  do  not,  therefore,  lead  us  to 
any  incorrect  conceptions  of  the  "Unity" 
on  the  one  side,  or  of  the  "  Trinity"  on  the 
other. 

The  next  Creed  in  the  commonly  received 
chronological  order  is  The  Nicene  Symbol 
Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alex- 
andria, who  appears  to  have  been  a  pragmatic 
and  troublesome  member  of  the  ministry, 
and  a  man  of  common-place  mind,  denied 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 
The  Emperor  Constantino  summoned  the 
Council  at  Nic«ea  to  pass  judgment  upon 
that  question.  The  Council  was  composed 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  clergymen, 
who  represented  the  intelligence  and  the 
piety  of  that  day,  and  the  Creed  they 
formed  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

1.  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Ifaker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ; 

2.  And  in  one  Jesos  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Only-Begotten,  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the 
wbstance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Liffht  of  Light, 
Very  God  of  Very  God,  Begotten,  not  made,  of  one 
wbutance  with  the  Father ;  By  whom  aU  things  were 
made,  both  those  in  heaven  and  those  in  earth ; 

8.  Who  for  ns  men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
dovn,  and  was  made  flesh,  having  become  man ; 

4.  Who  Boffered ; 

5.  And  rose  on  the  third  day ; 

6.  Ascended  into  heaven ; 

7.  Is  coming  to  judge  the  qnlck  and  dead ; 

8.  And  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Upon  the  point  now  before  us  this  Creed 
afi&nns  nothing  beyond  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
except  that  the  Son  was  *'  begotten,"  and 
the  "only-begotten"  of  the  Father,  and 


the  Homoousion,  or  the  Con-substantiality 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  The  Arians 
held  the  Homoiousion,  or  that  the  Son  was 
of  like  substance  with  the  father ;  but  the 
Nicene  Council  unequivocally  declared  their 
belief  in  the  Homoousion,  or  that  the  Son 
is  of  the  very  same  substance  as  the  Father. 
Their  further  rdation  to  each  other  and 
their  relation  to  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
stated,  as  neither  of  those  points  had  then 
been  called  in  question. 

The  Athanasian  Symbol,  which  now  re- 
mains to  be  examined,  and  which  seems  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  some  incorrect 
views  of  the  Trinity,  was  probably  not  the 
work  of  Athanasius.  The  origin  of  that 
immortal  manifesto  is  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but'  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  successive  additions,  subtractions, 
and  modifications  extending  through  many 
years,  and  by  men  of  great  acuteness  and 
learning,  till  it  reached  its  present  form. 
It  has  long  been  popularly  though  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Athanasius,  probably 
because  it  reflects  the  views  of  that  db- 
tinguished  theologian. 

In  pointing  out  what  seem  to  me  its 
questionable  features,  I  hope  to  be  under- 
stood as  lending  nosupport  whatever  to  the  un- 
intelligent clamour  against  creeds — a  clamour 
which  is  always  the  result  of  superficial 
thought,  and  oftentimes  the  result  of  aver- 
sion to  the  truth  itself.  Nor  is  that  clamour 
any  more  excusable,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  open  hostility,  or  suave  sarcasm,  or 
"  faint  praise."  History  clearly  teaches  that 
religion  never  has  existed,  and  never  can 
exist,  without  some  creed.  The  experiment 
was  actually  made  in  the  sceptical  pliilosophy 
of  the  ancients ;  but,  when  dogmatic  teaching 
ceased,  religion  died  and  morality  died  with 
it,  and  they  were  buried  in  the  common 
grave  of  Pagan  demoralisation  and  ruin. 
The  great  ecumenical  and  national  Creeds — 
beginning  with  the  Apostles',  and  ending 
with  the  Westminster,  amounting  to  some 
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forty  in  number,*  in  which  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  have  been  elaborated  into  dogmatic 
forms — ^have  generally  been  the  work  of 
centuries  and  some  of  them  the  work  of 
fifteen  centuries.  They  have  also  been  the 
work  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  holiest  men  in 
the  Churches,  men  who  have  successively 
endeavoured,  by  a  continuous  self-correcting 
process,  to  penetrate,  reach,  enucleate  the 
inmost  heart  and  meaning  of  the  Word 
of  God.  These  great  Creeds  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  their  corporate  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  much  truer  expression  of  the 
Divine  Will  than  the  opinions  of  sporadic 
individual  thinkers.  Hooker  afl&rms  that 
"  the  Church,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is 
more  competent  to  decide  doubtful  questions 
than  any  of  its  individual  members."  Dr. 
John  Duncan,  one  of  the  most  profound 
theologians  of  Scotland,  says,  "  The  Creeds 
are  to  me  next  in  value  to  the  Scriptures. 
Undoubtedly,  of  all  human  compositions, 
they  are  the  most  precious.  They  are  to 
the  student  of  theology  what  the  judicial 
codes  are  to  the  student  of  law."  Dr.  J.  B. 
Mozley  asserts,  that  a  clergyman  can  no 
more  "  dispense  with  the  Creeds  than  he  can 
with  the  classics."  He  is  but  poorly  prepared 
for  his  work,  if  he  does  not  often  draw  sup- 
plies from  these  reservoirs  of  wisdom. 

The  world  has  never  seen  abler  men  than 
those  who,  in  different  ages,  have  employed 
theur  powers  in  this  herculean  work.  Augus- 
tine and  Athanasius  in  the  Early  Church, 
Anselm  and  Aquinas  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Luther  and  Calvin  and 
Edwards  of  the  Modern  Church,  and  many 
others  who  were  nearly  their  peers  for  piety, 
learning,  and  depth  of  research,  have  brought 
dialectics  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  human 
story  ;  and  the  work  they  have  so  elaborately 
constructed  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  super- 
ficiality or  hate.  Nor  can  it  be  set  aside  by 
*  Crarbett's  Bamj^ton  Lectures,  p.  855. 


the  recent  theory,  that  religion  in  the  soul 
can  be  ascertained  without  any  regard  to 
the  person's  doctrinal  belief.  There  may  be 
cases  of  true  conversion  to  Christ,  where 
there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  a 
correct  doctrinal  faith  and  that  conversion  ; 
and  yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  can 
take  place  unless  the  great  factors  of  salva- 
tion— sin,  redemption,  and  regeneration — 
are  potentially  present  in  the  mind.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  logical  necessity  that  the 
aydinj  be  based  upon  the  vums.  Severed 
fi-om  a  sound  doctrinal  foundation,  piety  will 
soon  degenerate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
tarians, into  a  weak  83sthetic  sentimentalism, 
the  animus  of  which  is  intense  hostility  to 
the  system  of  doctrine  from  which  it  has  cut 


These  ancient  Creeds  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Christendom. 
The  Churches  need  them  as  they  do  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  of  all  those  Confessions  the 
Athanasian  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
complete.  Dean  Stanley  calls  it  a  ''  trium- 
phant paean"  of  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
enshrines  a  vast  amount  of  truth,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  admirably  expressed.  It  has 
been  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  true  faith  for 
many  centuries ;  but  there  are  in  it  a  few 
statements  which  should  have  been  more 
carefully  guarded,  and  to  them  the  public 
attention  should  be  specially  directed.  The 
sun  would  be  brighter  were  it  relieved  of 
its  spots.* 

The  Athanasian  Creed  was  designed  to 
meet  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  who  held  that 
the  Father  is  the  sole  Person,  and  that  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  mere  emanations 
from  Him  ;  or  that  God  now  manifests  Him- 
self as  the  Father,  and  now  as  the  Son,  and 
now  as  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  theory   of 

*  The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Savoy  Confession 
and  the  Boston  Confessions  of  1680  and  1865,  accept 
the  Athanasian  statements,  and  make  no  attempts  to 
improve  them. 
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Sabellias  is  popularly  known  as  the  modal 
Trinity  ;  and  it  denies  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial Trinity  in  the  Divine  Essence.  The 
arithmetical  affirmations  of  this  Greed  were 
intended  to  meet  this  issue  squarely.  They 
do  meet  it  squarely;  but  they  do  more. 
They  are  so  repetitious  and  emphatic,  that 
the  mind  is  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  true 
line  and  over  into  Tritheism. 

THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

1.  Whoever  will  be  saved,— Quicim^utf  vuU 
galruM  enty — ^before  aU  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  the  Catholick  Faith ; 

2.  Which  Faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole 
and  nndefiled,  without  doubt  he  shaU  perish  ever- 
lacfeins^y: 

8.  And  the  Catholick  Faith  is  this :  That  we 
worship  One  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity  ; 

i.  Neither  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing 
the  Substance ; 

5.  For  there  ib  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another 
of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

6.  But  the  Crodhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one,  the  Glory  equal, 
the  Ifajeety  co-eternal ; 

7.  Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and 
SQch  is  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

S.  The  Father  unoreate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  uncreate ; 

9.  The  Father  inoomprehensible,  the  Son  incom- 
pr^eneible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible. 

10.  The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  eternal ; 

11.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one 
Eternal; 

12.  As  also  there  are  not  three  Uncreated,  nor  three 
Incomprehensible,  but  one  Uncreated  and  one  Incom- 
prehensible ; 

IS.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Son 
Ahn^ty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Almighty ; 

14.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Almighties,  but 
one  Almighty; 

15.  So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God; 

16.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God ; 

17.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  is 
Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord ; 

18.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Lords,  but  one 
Lford ; 

19.  For  like  as  we  are  compelled,  by  the  Christian 
▼enty,  to  aeknoidedge  every  Person  by  himself  to  be 
God  and  Lord; 


20.  So  we  are  forbidden  by  the  Catholick  religion 
to  say  there  be  three  Grods  or  three  Lords. 

21.  The  Father  is  made  of  none,  neither  created 
nor  begotten'; 

22.  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone,  not  made^  nor 
created,  but  begotten ; 

28.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but 
proceeding. 

24.  So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers  ;  one 
Son,  not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy 
Ghosts. 

25.  And  in  this  Trinity  none  it  afort  or  after  other; 
none  is  greater  or  leas  than  another ; 

26.  But  the  whole  three  Persons  are  co-eternal  to- 
gether, and  oo-eqtial ; 

27.  So  that  in  all  things,  as  aforesaid ;  the  Unity  in 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  is  to  be  worshipped. 

28.  He,  therefore,  that  will  be  saved,  must  thus 
think  of  the  Trinity. 

29.  Furthermore  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  sal- 
vation, that  we  also  believe  rightly  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

30.  For  the  right  Faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  con- 
fess, that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
God  and  Man ; 

81.  God,  of  the  Substance  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds ;  and  Man,  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  bom  in  the  world. 

32.  Perfect  God  and  perfect  Man  of  a  responsible 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting. 

83.  Equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead  ; 
and  inferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Manhood. 

34.  Who  although  he  be  God  and  Man,  yet  he  is 
not  two,  but  one  Christ. 

35.  One ;  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into 
flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God ; 

36.  One  altogether ;  not  by  confusion  of  Substance, 
but  by  unity  of  Person. 

37.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man, 
so  Gk>d  and  Man  is  one  Christ ; 

38.  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation ;  descended  into 
hell  (Hades,  the  spirit-world) ;  rose  again  the  third 
day  from  the  dead. 

39.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  God,  Almighty. 

40.  From  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

41 .  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with 
their  bodies, 

42.  And  shall  give  account  for  their  own  works. 

43.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life 
everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  ever- 
lasting fire. 

44.  This  is  the  Catholick  Faith ;  which,  except  a 
man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved. 
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Never  before  had  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
been  stated  with  such  rigorous  formality. 

One  objection  to  these  statements  is,  that 
they  are  too  mathematiccU.  They  sound 
too  much  like  a  table  of  logarithms.  The 
Deity  is  virtually  resolved  into  Three  Gods, 
in  spite  of  the  disclaimers  that  there  is 
"but  one  God."  The  averment  of  the 
Three  is  so  pronounced  and  incisive,  that  it 
practically  overrides  the  averment  of  the 
One,  The  One  is  measurably  lost  in  the 
Three,  and,  therefore,  this  Creed  is  slightly 
open  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism.  The  Three 
are  placed  so  squarely  before  us,  that  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  rebut  the  charge  alleged, 
not  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans  only,  but 
also  by  many  Christians,  that  Trinitarianism 
contradicts  the  fundamental  article  of  all 
true  religion,  namely,  that  there  is  only 
One  living  and  true  God ;  and,  more  than 
this,  that  it  contradicts  the  laws  of  human 
thought,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole, 
or  that  one  equab  three.  The  truth  would 
rather  seem  to  be,  that  in  God  unity  and 
triplicity  consist  as  correlatives,  which  mutu- 
ally require  each  other.  Such  are  the 
limitations  of  the  human  mind,  that  we 
cannot  comprehend  this  relation  ;  but  we 
can  understand  the  revealed  fact  that  the 
One  God  does  exist  as  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Three  do 
somehow  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  form 
but  One  being. 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  our 
hesitation  to  affirm  Three  Distinctions  in  a 
Being  who  is  purely  spiritual.  "  God  is  a 
Spirit."  We  can  conceive  of  one  spirit,  but 
it  is  said  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  One 
Spirit  that  has  three  Subsistences.  And  yet 
we  do  affirm  distinctions  in  single  human 
minds.  Psychical  entities  have  their  dif- 
ferences in  one  and  the  same  person.  We 
affirm  them  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 
Why,  then,  cannot  we  think  of  and  predi- 
cate a  trinity  of  Subsistences  in  the  One 
Infinite  Spirit  ? 


Or  we  may  illustrate  the  matter  in 
another  form.  We  all  know  that  the  laws 
of  mechanics  are  largely  surpassed  by  those 
of  chemical  affinity;  and  that  those  of 
chemical  or  molecular  attraction  are,  in  turn, 
still  more  highly  transcended  by  those  of 
life ;  and  then,  again,  that  there  is  still  a 
loftier  ascension  from  the  laws  of  life  up  to 
those  of  the  mind.  We  can  rise  through  all 
these  successive  gradations  of  thought  with- 
out losing  our  foothold  upon  sound  reason ; 
why,  then,  can  we  not  with  equal  sanity  take 
one  step  more,  and  conceive  of  three  dis- 
tinctions in  the  One  Infinite  Mind? 

This  Creed  also  affirms  that  "  such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  making  no  allowance  for  their 
difference  of  agency  in  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion. It  further  delares  that  "  none  is  afore 
or  after  other,"  and  that  "  none  is  greater  or 
less  than  another,"  thus  confounding  our 
conceptions ;  for,  according  to  all  known 
conventional  arrangements,  the  belief  of 
mankind  is  that  the  Sender  is  "greater" 
than  the  Sent,  and  that  the  Sender  is  "afore" 
the  Sent  in  point  of  dignity.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive  that,  in  every  sense, 
the  Three  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  neither 
is  "afore"  or  "after"  the  "other."  The 
difference  in  the  Persons  is  not  merely 
official  It  is  inherent,  not  phenomenal 
only ;  and  yet  this  Creed  seems  to  make  no 
allowance  for  that  difference. 

It  further  affirms  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  it  does  not 
teach  the  dependence  in  any  sense  of  the 
Son  on  the  Father,  or  His  subordination  in 
any  sense  to  the  Father,  although  in  co-equal 
Godhead. 

So,  too,  when  it  affirms  'that  the  Holy 
Ghost  "proceeded"  from  the  Father,  our 
conceptions  are  again  confused,  if  we  attempt 
to  hold  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  no  sense, 
official  or  otherwise,  different  from  the  Father. 
In  numerous  instances  the  New  Testament 
implies  and  declares  that  there  is  some 
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difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
bat  in  no  case  perhaps  is  that  difference  more 
sharply  defined  or  stated  in  more  startling 
terms,  than  where  it  affirms,  that  when  "He 
hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet,  it  is 
manifest  that  He  is  excepted  which  did  put 
all  things  under  Him ;  "  and  that,  after  the 
work  of  redemption  is  completed,  the  Son 
shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom,"  that  is,  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  "to  God,  even  the 
Father ; "  and  that  then  shall  "  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  did  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  Grod  may  be  all  in 
alL"  The  mediatorship  was  receivable  and 
letomable.  When  everything  is  subordinated 
to  the  Son,  then  will  the  "  Son  also  himself" 
be  subordbiated  to  the  Father.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  clear,  that  an  important 
change  will  take  place  in  the  Divine  inter- 
relationships, when,  the  redemptive  work 
being  completed,  those  original  normal  rela- 
tionships are  resumed,  and  God,  the  Uncon- 
ditioned One — in  His  unity  and  triplicity — 
becomes  "  all  in  all."  It  is  one  of  the  deepest 
mysteries  in  the  Theanthropical  nature  of 
the  Second  Person,  that  in  heaven,  after  He 
has  "  given  up  the  kingdom  "  to  the  Father, 
He  will  so  far  retire,  and  yet  that  His  co- 
equality  with  the  Father  will  remain,  and 
that  He  will  form  through  His  glorified  body 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Redeemed 
and  the  Infinite  God,  and  will  for  ever  wake, 
oh,  how  often  !  the  thundering  hallelujahs  of 
the  Ransomed  Host ! 

Another  objection  to  this  Creed  is,  that  it 
is  too  scholastic.  It  is  too  stiff  and  formal. 
It  does  not  sound  like  the  informal,  un- 
studied statements  of  the  New  Testament, — 
"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  It  savours 
too  much  of  human  wisdom,  and  not  enough  of 
the  Divine.  In  attempting  to  crush  out  the 
Sabellian  heresy,  it  went  somewhat  beyond 
the  dmplicity  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures 
nowhere  use  the  word  "Persons"  in  their 
statementB  of  the  Subsistences  in  the  God- 
head ;  but,  in  our  theological  disquisitions, 


we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  it  for  want 
of  a  better  term.  Those  Subsistences  are  not 
separations.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  not  separate,  like  three 
human  beings.  Their  personality  is  not 
complete.  They  are  designated,  indeed,  in 
the  Bible,  by  the  personal  pronouns  "I," 
"  Thou,"  and  "  He ; "  and  they  perform  what 
we  call  personal  acts ;  but,  when  it  is  possible, 
we  had  better  waive  our  scholastic  phrase- 
ology and  simply  say,  as  the  New  Testament 
does.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Tri-Unity  is  not  anthropomorphic. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  If  the  word  "person" 
misleads,  why  not  use  some  better  one? 
Why  not  get  a  word  that  is  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  the  idea,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  misapprehension  ?  The  answer 
is,  No  language  furnishes  such  a  word,  because 
there  has  never  been  a  case  to  state  which  is 
parallel  to  this  Trine  relationship.  Words 
are  not  made  till  they  are  wanted.  Nor 
does  the  Bible  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma, 
because  its  forms  of  statement  assume  and 
imply,  rather  than  define  and  affi/rm  meta- 
physically, what  this  Trine  relationship  is. 
If  men  of  science,  withqut  a  recognition  of  the 
Deity,  are  utterly  unable  to  supply  the  link 
between  the  living  and  the  not  living,  it  is 
no  marvel  that  we  cannot  define  with  meta- 
physical precision  the  relations  to  each  other 
of  the  Three  Subsistences  in  the  Godhead.* 

*  Similar  difficulties  attend  the  dualism  of  Jesua 
Christ,  the  God-man.  Had  He  two  personalities,  a 
human  and  a  Divine,  or  had  He  but  one  personality  ? 
Had  He  two  natures,  or  had  He  but  one  nature  ?  The 
Bey.  Dr.  Schaff  attempts  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
as  foUows  :  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  1.  p.  80. 
"The  Logos  assumed  not  a  human  person  (else  we 
would  have  two  persons,  a  Divine  and  a  human),  but 
human  nature  which  is  common  to  us  alL"  But  his 
theory  breaks  down  even  while  he  is  constructing  it, 
for  he  immediately  8a3rs  again,  page  32,  ^  We  cannot 
conctwt  of  a  human  nature  without  penoiMlity," 
Now,  if  we  cannot  "conceive"  of  the  distinction 
between  "  nature  *'  and  "  personality  **  which  he  him- 
self has  set  up,  it  is  unthinkable ;  and  if  it  be  un- 
thinkable, it  is  unknowable ;  and  if  it  be  unknowable, 
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The  Bcholasticism  of  this  Creed  again  ap- 
pears in  its  averment  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
''proceeded''  from  the  Father.  This  word, 
"  proceeded,"  which  figures  so  largely  in  the 
early  discussions  of  this  subject,  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  a  sense  altogether  too 
technical.  Christ  says,  indeed,  "But  when 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth  "Ti^AfAi  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He 
shall  testify  of  Me."  But  does  "  proceedeth  " 
here  mean  anything  more  than  that  He  came 
from  the  Father  to  do  His  official  work? 
Does  it  affirm  anything  about  His  ontological 
relation  to  the  Father,  or  about  an  onto- 
logical exodus  from  the  Father  ?  Christ  also 
says  of  Himself,  "  I  cams  forth  from  the 
Father,"  but  does  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  mean  an)rthing  more  than  this  ? 
Why,  then,  do  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
"  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  little 
about  the  procession  of  the  Son  ?  The  re- 
iteration of  this  favourite  phrase  in  many  of 
the  earlier  Confessions  appears  to  show  that 
their  fiumers  believed  that  the  interior 
primordial  connection  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Avith  the  Father  was  dififerent  from  that  of 
the  Son,  and  that  when  He  came  into  this 
world  there  was  a  breaking  part,  so  to  say, 
of  His  ontological  connection  with  the 
Father.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  by  this 
comparison  of  passages,  that  nothing  like  a 
substantial  or  an  ontological  departure  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  is  taught  by 
the  New  Testament 

It  is  curious  here  to  note  the  effi)rts  of  the 
monks  and  other  learned  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  represent  theological  doctrines  by  dia- 
grams and  other  visible  objects.  W.  and  G. 
Audsley,  of  London,  have  recently  collected 
and  published  many  of  these  ocular  illustra- 
tions in  their  "  Handbook  of  Christian 
Symbolism."    The  equilateral  triangle  was, 

that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Is  it  not  more  reverent 
and  more  philosophical  to  frankly  admit  the  mystery 
than  to  attempt  its  explanation  ? 


in  those  days,  the  favourite  symbol  of  the 
Trinity.  It  was  held  that  the  three  sides, 
or  component  parts  of  that  triangle,  exactly 
represent  the  equality  of  the  Persons  ;  and 
that  the  union  of  those  parts  at  the  angles 
most  fitly  represents  the  Unity  of  the 
Persons.  This  triangle  is  often  found  upon 
the  painted  glass,  the  monument-al  brasses, 
and  other  architectural  enrichments  of  those 
mediaeval  times.  In  the  three  angles  are 
also  often  circular  aureoles,  containing  the 
Latin  initials  of  the  Three  Persons,  "  P.," 
"R,"  and  "S.S."—" Pater, Filius,et  Spiritus 
Sanctus;"  and  another  aureole  in  the  centre 
contains  the  word  "  Deus."  The  whole  in- 
scription reads  thus,  "  Pater  non  est  Filius, 
Filius  non  est  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Spiritus 
Sanctus  non  est  Pater  ;  Pater  est  Deus, 
Filius  est  Deus,  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  Deus." 
These  illustrations  of  the  schoolmen  are 
bizarre.  Now,  while  we  have  little  respect 
for  these  efiforts  to  symbolise  Christian  truth 
by  geometrical  figures,  they  are  quite  in  the 
line  of  the  arithmetical  asseverations  of  the 
Athanasiau  Creed. 

Nor  does  the  theory  of  modem  times, 
that  the  Tri-Unity  is  a  "triple-faced  Unity," 
command  any  greater  respect.  Nor  can  the 
still  more  refined  theory  be  accepted,  that 
the  Tri-Unity  has  a  perfect  representation 
in  the  trichotomous  division  of  the  human 
mind  into  the  understanding,  the  will,  and 
the  affections ;  or  the  more  recent  division 
into  the  intellect,  the  sensibilities,  and  the 
will ;  for  these  terms  do  not  correspond  to 
the  distinctive  offices  of  the  "  Persons,"  nor 
to  their  Oneness.  The  same  difficulty  attends 
the  theory,  that  the  Tri-Unity  is  like  the 
tripartite  division  of  man  into  spirit,  and 
soul,  and  body.  The  man  is  one  ;  but  these 
three  divisions  are  not  one  and  the  same 
substance.  Similar  difficulties  are  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  the  solar  radiance 
truly  represents  the  Oneness,  and  its  lumi- 
nousness,  colour,  and  heat  exactly  represent 
the  Threeness  ;  for  these  three  qualities  are 
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no  proper  counterpart  of  the  Trine  peculiari- 
ties in  the  One  Goi  The  Tri-Unity  has 
no  analogue. 

"  Nature,  to  make  EQb  glories  known, 
Must  mingle  colours  not  her  own.** 

But  there  is  a  deeper  ontological  objec- 
tion to  some  of  the  Quicumque  statements. 
They  do  not  fully  recognise  all  we  know  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Deity,  Ontology  is 
the  science  of  being,  in  its  ultimate  grounds 
and  conditions ;  but  this  Creed  does .  not 
seem  to  apprehend  those  conditions  according 
to  the  modem  philosophy.  The  Scriptures 
do  clearly  teach  the  unity  of  the  Substance, 
or  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  they  teach 
that  the  Persons  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  interior  constitution  of  the  Un- 
searchable One.  But  the  Quicumque  state- 
ments imply,  or  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
"substance"  is  something  which  is  abstract 
and  impersonal,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of 
human  redemption,  assumed  a  threefold 
Personality  in  the  concrete  forms  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
there  is  ground  for  that  distinction  in  the 
very  basis  of  the  Divine  Essence.  It  was 
not  made  or  assumed  for  the  occasion.  It 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and  will  exist  to  all 
eternity.  It  is  ontological.  It  is  not  modal, 
but  substantial ;  not  assumed,  but  original ; 
and,  being  original  and  substantial,  it  is 
precisely  adapted  to  the  work  of  human  re- 
demption. Godward  it  was  eternal ;  man- 
ward  it  can  save.* 

The  only  proper  view  of  the  Divine  Onto- 
logy would  therefore  seem  to  be,  that,  as 
there  is  but  One  God,  the  Three  Subsistences 
can  have  but  one  intellect,  one  consciousness, 
and  one  wilL  There  are  not  three  intellects, 
three  conscioiisnesses,  and  three  wills,  but 

*The  infelicitoiis  statements  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  Europe,  among  whom  are 
Prof.  Theodore  GhrisUieb  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
and  Pro!  J.  J.  Tan  Oosterzee  of  Utrecht 


an  intellect,  a  consciousness,  and  a  will 
which  are  common  to  the  Three.  Three 
intellects,  three  consciousnesses,  and  three 
wills,  would  make  them,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  three  "  Persons  "  and  three  Gods, 
as  really  separate  as  are  any  three  human 
persons.  When  Christ  said  to  His  Father, 
"Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,"  He  re- 
ferred to  His  human  will  alone,  and  not  to 
His  Divine  will  Three  self-conscious  wills 
would  carry  Trinitarianism  over  into  Tri- 
theism.  The  strict  Unity  of  (Jod  must  be  pre- 
served in  all  our  concepts  of  the  Trine 
distinctions  in  that  Unity. 

If  these  criticisms  of  the  Quicumque 
Symbol  are  well  founded,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  broad  conclusion,  that  "every  one" 
who  does  not  hold  its  statements  to  be 
strictly  correct  will  "perish  everlastingly." 

But  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  not  solely 
responsible  for  the  modem  tendencies  to 
Tritheistic  thought.  Pantheism  has  made 
it  incumbent  upon  the  believers  in  the 
Trinity  to  emphasise,  with  special  distinct- 
ness, the  Personality  of  the  Father ;  and  Uni- 
tarianism  has  made  it  necessary  to  declare, 
as  unequivocally,  the  Personality  of  both  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit.  There  is  no  other 
'method  of  meeting  those  errors.  Notwith- 
standing the  objections  to  the  term  "Person," 
such  is  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that 
the  Personality  of  the  Three  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  all  linguistic  difficulties. 
Language  often  fails,  and  necessarily  fails, 
to  convey  a  just  conception  of  those  moral 
entities  and  relations  which  lie.  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  intellectual  comprehension. 
Language  cannot  outrun  our  conceptions. 
Imperfectly  conceived  relations,  if  attempted 
to  be  expressed  at  all,  must  necessarily  be 
expressed  in  an  imperfect  nomenclature. 
We  cannot  cramp  celestial  mysteries  into 
the  narrow  confines  of  earthly  terminology. 
Our  finite  minds  are  often  essa)ring  infinite 
problems,  and,  though  as  often  baffled, 
there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  belief  that 
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much  which  is  inscrutable  by  us  is  perfectly 
plain  to  higher  orders  of  created  intelligence, 
and  that  this  very  doctrine  of  the  Tri-Unity, 
now  circumscribed  by  such  inconvenient 
limitations,  will  be  the  grand  avenue  up 
through  which  we  shall,  in  the  future  state, 
reach  our  best  conceptions  of  "the  High 
and  Lofty  One.* 

We  have  very  limited  conceptions  even  of 
the  world  around  us.  Dr.  Chalmers  says, 
**  There  are  few  services  of  greater  value  to 
the  cause  of  knowledge  than  the  delineation 
of  its  boundaries.*'  An  old  heathen  philo- 
sopher held  that  the  "  music  of  the  spheres*' 
is  not  heard  by  man,  because  "  the  narrow 
portals  of  his  ears  cannot  admit  so  great  a 
sound."  He  did  not  know  how  nearly  he 
approached  a  very  important  recent  discovery. 
There  are  sounds  in  nature,  it  has  been  lately 
shown,  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
hear  as  his  ears  are  now  constructed ;  for 
they  cannot  take  in  more  than  thirty-eight 
thousand  vibrations  per  second.  There  is  a 
degree  of  light  which  his  eyes  with  their 
present  mechanism  cannot  see;  everything 
becomes  "dark  with  excessive  brightness." 
So  of  all  our  powers.  Beyond  a  certain 
limit  they  are  unable  to  perform  their  office. 
In  order  to  see,  hear,  and  feel  everything 
around  us,  we  must  be  reconstructed,  with 
new  powers  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  : 

*  It  is  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Tri-Unity,  that  some  of  the  most 
penetrating  metaphysical  thinkers  of  the  age,  though 
strongly  pantheistic,  and  reasoning  from  purely  philo- 
sophical data,  have  come  so  near  to  the  absolute  truth. 
Thua  Hegel  calls  the  Tri-Unity  "the  pivot  of  the 
world."  His  theory  is,  that  the  Father  is  an  abstract 
miiversality,  the  Son  an  infinite  particularity,  and  the 
Spirit  a  phenomenality.  Schelling  approaches  still 
more  nearly  to  the  biblical  conception.  He  holds 
that  God  is  a  spirit  in  three  forms, — ^proceeding  from 
Himself,  existing  by  Himself,  and  returning  to  Himself. 
Baader's  view  has  a  still  greater  resemblanoe  to  the 
Christian  doctrine.  According  to  him,  (rod  exists  in 
Three  Persons  ;  and  their  divinity  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  their  personality  from  the  Son,  and  their 
spirituality  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 


in  a  word,  we  should  have  to  be  "bom 
again."  So,  too,  we  must  be  reconstructed, 
"  bom  again,"  before  we  can  know  all  about 
the  Tri-Unity  which  can  be  known  in  the 
present  life. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  "  truth  is  usually 
found  between  extremes."  Just  so  it  is 
here.  The  Tri-Unity  of  God,  according  to 
the  Bible,  lies  somewhere  midway  between 
pure  Monotheism  on  the  one  side,  and 
Tritheism  on  the  other.  Neither  of  these 
extremes  demands  an  absolute  regeneration 
of  the  heart  as  the  condition  of  eternal  life. 
But  the  golden  mean  most  imperatively 
requires  it,  and  it  only  funiishes  the  factors 
which  are  indispensable  to  such  regeneration. 
The  Trine  distinction  in  the  Oneness  of  the 
Godhead,  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  presenta 
then  the  only  hope  of  human  salvation.  The 
Trinity  was  not  made  for  the  work  of 
redemption,  so  to  express  it  with  all 
reverence ;  but,  being  a  Trinity,  it  can  effect 
it,  and  it  only  can  effect  it.  Garbett  finely 
says,*  "To  affirm  that  God  the  Father 
creates,  God  the  Son  redeems,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  sanctifies,  is  to  express  in  few 
words  the  human  side  as  well  as  the  Divine 
side  of  salvation.  The  Divine  side  is  the 
engraving  on  the  seal,  and  the  human  side 
is  the  impression  made  by  it.  The  engraved 
seal  portrays  the  operations  of  the  indivisible 
Trinity ;  but  press  it  upon  the  heart  and  it 
throws  up  in  reverse  the  whole  story  of 
human  sin,  ruin,  and  suffering,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  indivisible  Trinity  to  remedy." 
It  is  what  the  Germans  call  an  "  economical 
Trinity."  There  is  a  part  for  each  of  the 
"Persons"  to  perform,  and  a  part  which 
neither  can  perform  by  proxy ;  and  yet  all 
the  parts  are  performed  by  One  Being.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Tri-Unity  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Gospel — the  grand,  dynamic,  working- 
power  of  Christianity.  We  are  sinners  of 
such  unspeakable  atrocity,  that  it  takes  all 
the  Three  "  Persons"  to  save  us. 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  1867,  p.  72. 
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Simple  Monotheism — a  Monotheism  which 
denies  the  Trine  Subsistences  in  the  One 
God — cannot  meet  these  infinite  moral 
necessities.  It  is  cold,  distant,  ineffective. 
This  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  history  of 
all  the  monotheistic  bodies,  the  Jews,  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  Unitarians.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fact  with  individual  cases 
among  them,  their  history  demonstrates  that 
09  religious  bodies  they  are  unimpressed, 
unconverted,  and  unsanctified  by  their  views 
of  God,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
common  iu  Trinitarian  communities.  There 
is  nothing  in  that  system  to  awaken  a  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  or,  if  it  is  felt,  it  presents 
DO  method  for  its  pardon.  Monotheism 
provides  indeed  what  is  called  a  "  Father ;" 
but  that  Father  is  rather  a  pantheistic  than 
a  Personal  Being,  and  a  Father  who  is  so 
weak  and  merciful  that  he  quite  overlooks 
the  claims  of  justice,  and  will  inflict  few  if 
any  penalties  in  the  future  state  for  any 
iniquities,  however  heinous,  committed  here. 
It  quite  ignores  the  "wrath  of  God,"  which  the 
Scriptures  everjrwhere  speak  of  as  a  matter 
which  should  awaken  the  utmost  alarm ;  and 
the  more  so  because  that  "wrath"  is  "the 
extreme  burning-point  of  the  flame  of  his 
love"  It  quite  ignores,  too,  the  grand 
redemptive  scheme  by  the  passion  of  Christ 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  very  burden  of  the  Scriptures 
to  reveal  for  the  knowledge  and  the  salvation 
of  men.  Prayer,  also,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  the  case  of  such  religionists  gener- 
ally,—bating  again  all  the  exceptions  which 
justice  and  charity  require,— is  little  better 
than  a  straining,  heartless  performance,  and 
barren  of  results,  like  drawing  water  out  of 
empty  weDs ;  and  praise,  though  it  be  highly 
artistic  and  operatic,  and  though  it  be  the 
grandest  oratorio  ever  written, — "Handel's 
Messiah," — ^is  what  Milton  calls 

**  SiDgixig  forced  haUelujahs." 

So,  too,  Polytheism — and  Tritheism  is  on 
the  road  to  Polytheism,  as  all  history  again 


attests— exerts  no  saving  effiect  upon  its 
votaries.  It  necessarily  lapses  into  idolatry. 
And  Pantheism  is  equally  impotent.  It 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  "  It  has  only  a  God 
who  is  thought  out ;  Theism  has  a  God  who 
Himself  thinks**  And  colder  and  less  pro- 
motive still  of  salvation,  if  it  be  possible,  is 
the  theory  of  a  few  of  the  scientific  men  of 
the  day,  who  hold  that  if  there  be  a  God  He 
hears  no  prayer ;  and  if  He  "  in  the  begin- 
ning "  created  the  molecular  atoms  of  matter. 
He  has  long  since  retired  from  the  scene,  and 
left  those  atoms  to  combine  themselves  into 
organised  beings  by  some  "  inherent  law"  of 
their  own,  by  some  "force"  which  has 
nothing  behind  it  to  make  it  active,  by  some 
"  evolution  "  wliich  has  nothing  superior  to 
matter  to  make  it  evolve,  or  by  some  law  of 
"  natural  selection"  which,  by  a  most  amazing 
solecism,  always  blindly  chooses  the  best, 
and  secures  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
To  believe  that  matter  of  itself  can  account, 
by  any  "  natural  law "  or  by  any  series  of 
causes  and  sequences,  for  all  the  changes 
which  are  occurring  in  the  natural  and 
moral  worlds,  requires  a  far  greater  degree 
of  faith  than  is  demanded  by  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  or  the  Tri-Unity 
of  the  Godhead.  Reduced  to  the  last 
analysis,  the  theory  of  "  natural  selection " 
necessitates  the  absurdity  of  clothing  mat- 
ter  with  the  very  Intelligence  which  it 
would  exclude  from  tlie  management  cf  the 
universe. 

The  true  idea  of  the  Tri-Unity  of  God 
would  then  seem  to  be,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
express  it,  cribbed  and  confined  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  our  limited  conceptions  and 
within  the  still  narrower  walls  of  language, 
— a  real  unity  in  three  Subsistences.  It  is 
neither  tritheistic  nor  modalistic.  The  whole 
Godhead  is  undivided.  It  is  in  the  Father, 
and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,— 
three  subsistences  without  separations.  The 
Threeness  is  in  the  Oneness,  and  the  Oneness 
is  in  the  Threeness.    The  Father  is  God,  but 
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not  without  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Son  is  God,  but  not  without  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
God,  but  not  without  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  As  the  Netherlands  Confession  has  it, 
"  They  are  distinct  as  to  their  incommuni- 
cable attributes."  It  is  a  matter  of  faith 
and  experience  rather  than  of  reason,  though 
it  is  not  contrary  to  reason.  "  That  which 
faith  teaches  is  not  impossible."  Our  faith 
goes  much  beyond  our  reason.  All  men 
believe  more  than  they  know.  The  intuition 
of  faith  sees  that  which  cannot  be  proposi- 
tionally  worded.  It  often  pronounces  the 
inefTable  to  be  true.  Tennyson  is  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  a  poet : — 


«  We  have  but  faith ;  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 
And  yet  wctruttUcomti  from  TKee^ 

A  beam  in  darlmeas, — Ut  it  grow,** 

We  must  have  a  standing  in  the  Trinity 
before  we  can  understand  it.  Augustine 
sajTS,  "  For  man,  being  renewed  in  his  mind, 
and  beholding  and  understanding  Thy  truth, 
needs  not  man  as  his  director ;  but  by  Thy 
direction  Thou  teachest  him,  now  made 
capable,  to  discern  the  Trinity  of  the  Unity, 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity."  Holy  in- 
tuitions are  our  best  lore.  Communion  with 
God  is  not  with  one  solitary,  monotheistic 
Being.  It  is  a  complex  act.  It  necessitates 
the  Tri-Unity,  yea,  more,  it  demonstrates  the 
Tri-Unity  of  the  One  God. 


THE      SONG      OF      GOD. 


(A  IHdactie  Poem  hy  Julius  Kobner.) 


By  the  Bev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D. 


JULIUS  KOBNER,  of  Copenhagen, 
is  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  an  earnest 
preacher.  Besides  the  poem  before  us,  he 
has  published  a  small  dramatic  work,  en- 
titled, "The  Waldenses,"  and  many  Chris- 
tian hymns,  used  by  the  German  Churches. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  "  The 
Song  of  God  "  will  be  read  by  many  simple- 
minded  Christians,  and  the  doctrinal  views 
which  it  expresses  accepted  by  not  a  few  of 
them  as  correct.  In  so  far,  however,  as 
these  views  are  novel,  they  will  be  subjected, 
we  doubt  not,  to  careful  scrutiny  in  the 
Fatherland ;  and,  in  the  end,  rejected,  if 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  sober  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  them  in  this  place,  not  because  they 


are  novel,  but  rather  because,  in  many  re- 
spects, they  are  not ;  because  they  are,  at> 
least,  in  keeping  with  much  that  is  taught  in 
England  and  America  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  pre-millenial  advent  of  Clirist. 

In  judging  these  views  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  work  is  a  "  poem,"  though 
"didactic,"  and  that  the  writer  does  not 
profess  to  restrict  himself  to  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  although  he  appeals  to  Scripture  for 
many  of  his  peculiar  doctrines.  The  follow- 
ing words  from  his  Preface  (S.  7)  will  set  the 
matter  in  its  proper  light : — 

While  the  poem  aims  to  shun  all  that  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  Bible  and  science — in  everything  which 
is  not  made  dear  by  the  Divine  Word  or  by  science, 
it  aims  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  that  which  is 
possible.  Here,  inference,  probability,  analogy,  have 
been  my  only  guide.     Whether  in  this  part  all,  or 
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somewhat,  or  nothing,  agrees  with  reality,  will  appear 
in  that  day  whioh  is  to  solve  all  enigmas.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  whole  be  judged  as  a  poem,  which  encloses  the 
kernel  of  the  truth.  Even  in  that  which  has  been 
imagined,  one  certainty  exalts  my  heart  and  fills  it 
with  boldness  and  joy ;  to  wit,  that  (Jod  is  greater 
and  more  glorious  than  my  poor  fancy.  I  cannot 
possibly  have  described  anything  of  His  as  too  beau- 
tiful; I  cannot  possibly  have  spoken  too  highly  of 
Him  and  of  His  woricB.  Whatever  is  perverse,  defec- 
tive, or  untrue  in  my  description,  must,  therefore, 
consist  in  this — that  I  have  come  short  of  the  glorious 
reality. 

It  would  add  mnch  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  paper,  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
poem  could  be  reproduced  in  the  varied  and 
graceful  measures  of  the  original ;  but  the 
most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  express  the 
sense  in  a  kind  of  unstudied  rythm.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  present  the  thought  as 
literally  and  strictly  as  possible,  without 
dropping  entirely  the  poetic  form. 

The  first  part  of  the  "Song  of  God"  is 
entitled,  "Creation  of  the  Fixed  Stars,"  and 
begins  thus : — 

Once  time  and  space,  wherein  the  world  could  move, 

Were  not ;  but  He  alone  had  being  then 

Of  whom  I  sing ;  to  whom  I  bring  my  heart ; 

Who  is  my  Father,  and  His  praise  my  joy. 

I  leave  behind  the  worlds,  with  space  and  time, 

That  God  my  theme  of  blissful  thought  may  be. 

In  the  second  section  are  first  described 
the  eternal  love  and  self-sufiicing  communion 
of  the  triune  God.  The  creation  of  all 
things  is  then  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Yet  is  the  Lord  hunuUty  as  weU 

As  love  ;  and  therefore  was  it  that  he  stooped 

To  bring  creation  forth ;  yea^  freely  stooped, 

O  wondrous  grace  !  to  swing  the  axe  and  shove 

The  plane  with  daily  toil  and  sweat  of  face  ; 

For,  know  the  work  of  making  worlds  on  worlds. 

And  that  performed  in  Nazareth,  are  one 

In  tiionght  and  plan.    Creation  is,  with  Qod, 

The  prelude  of  redemption.    All,  from  first 

To  last,  and  part  by  part,  was  in  God's  mind. 

But  why  it  must  be  thus  in  every  part. 

The  urgent  reason  for  this  single  plan 

Thou  wiH  not  know,  tiU  thou  one  day  shalt  stand 

Beads  the  crystal  sea,  and  hear  the  song 

Of  those  redeemed  from  death. 


Before  giving  extracts  from  Kobner's 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  siderial 
heavens,  we  recal  attention  to  his  statement  in 
the  Preface,  that  he  had  aimed  to  say  nothing 
opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  or  of 
science,  and  remark  that  he  appears  to  be 
quite  familiar  with  the  principal  facts  and 
theories  of  modern  physics. 

The  moment  high  when  something  else  than  God, 
When  time  and  space,  and  that  which  fills  them  both — 
The  light  and  transient  foam,  which,  by  the  wiU 
Of  God,  from  nothing  rises,  and  would  back 
To  nought  return,  were  His  support  withdrawn — 
The  moment  high  when  these  should  be,  was  come  I 
The  birthday  of  the  worlds,  foreknown,  was  come  ! 

In  marriage  Grod  unites  himself  vdth  nought, 
And  lo !  the  world  is  bom.    In  her  do  meet 
The  natures  most  diverse  of  Father  and 
Of  mother.    Like  her  father,  bright  and  good. 
And  like  her  mother,  weak,  uncertain,  frail. 
She  never  learns  to  walk  or  live  without  * 

Support    For  ever  must  the  Father  bear 
His  child,  with  tender  love,  upon  his  arms. 

The  new-made  world  exists,  a  single  drop 
Of  stuff  primeval,  and  the  same  throughout ; 
But  like  this  mighty  universe  in  size  ; 
A  universe  to  thee,  to  Him  a  drop 
As  smaU  as  that  which  from  thy  finger  hangs. 
It  must  be  one,  for  God  himself  is  one : 
One  imcreated,  who  the  world  conceived ; 
One  out  of  nothing,  by  His  word  produced. 

But  wherefore  is  this  wondrous  drop  a  globe  t 
That  it  may  be  an  image  of  its  Grod. 
For  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  must  be 
Its  likeness  unto  Grod.    And  mark  thou  well, 
A  globe  has  neither  starting  point  nor  end  ; 
But  all  its  lines  into  themselves  return  ; 
It  is  a  whole,  and  perfect,  without  parts. 

And  yet  it  is  triune,  an  image  still 

Of  God  most  high.    For  in  it  three  are  found. 

Called  centre,  substance,  force.     The  central  point 

Of  gravity,  which  roimds  and  holds  and  saves 

The  drop,  rounds,  holds,  and  saves  the  world  as  well. 

Tet  it  is  quite  unseen,  invisible, 

The  oentre  of  a  bubble,  or  a  globe. 

This  point  is  then  a  symbol  true  of  Grod, 

The  unseen  Father.    Substance  shadows  forth 

The  Son  who,  seen  as  angel  and  as  man, 

Reveals  to  both  the  unseen  G^od.     Himself 

Unborn,  He  yet  became  first-bom  of  all, 

The  Source,  and  Head,  and  Prince,  and  Heir  of  alL 
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The  last  is  force,  the  living  band  that  joins 
The  substance  to  the  centre ;  that  pervades 
The  universe,  and  guides  the  shining  stars, 
And  represents  to  us  the  Holy  Ghost. 

God  touched  the  sphere,  audit  began  to  roll ; 
Then  o*er  its  surface  change  at  once  appeared  ; 
And  soon  a  film  was  lifted  from  the  mass — 
So  thick  that  light,  with  swiftest  flight,  would  fail 
To  pierce  it  through,  and  reach  the  other  side. 
In  less  than  fifty  thousand  years  of  time. 
And  now  the  film  itself  divides,  and  forms 
A  countless  multitude  of  radiant  spheres, 
Each  one  an  image  of  its  holy  source. 

Tliis  process  goes  on  until  the  siderial 
heavens  are  completed,and  the  worlds  of  light 
clad  with  vegetation.    According  to  Kobner, 
the    original    mass    was   exceedingly  rare, 
throwing  off  from  its  outer  surface,  as  it 
revolved,  layers  of  substance,  which,  in  their 
rapid  motion,  were  broken  into  parts,  rounded 
into  spheres,  and  slowly  condensed,  until  at 
last  they  became  solid.    The  remotest  fixed 
stars  were  formed  out  of  the  first  stratum 
thrown  off ;  the  nearer  fixed  stars  out  of  the 
second,  while  the  third  heavens  were  pro- 
ducd  by  the  last.    He  supposes  the  elliptical 
movement  of   the  heavenly  bodies  to    be 
originated  and  preserved  by  a  Divine  impulse. 
Indeed,  he  teaches  that  the  very  existence, 
as  well  as  the  order  of  created  things,  is  due 
to  the  constant  agency  of  the  Logos.    We 
proceed  to  translate  a  few  lines  descriptive 
of  the  angels : 
And  now  He  gives  the  angels  life  and  power, 
And  circling  stars  receive  them  as  **  His  sons," 
Who  bear  His  image  in  their  holy  souls. 
For  angels  are  of  kin  to  none  but  €rod. 
Their  bodies,  wonderful,  are  like  the  Word's, 
Who  fashioned  them ;  and,  as  they  will,  are  seen 
Or  unseen.    Human  forms  are  they  to  sight. 
And  into  ranks  divided  ;  children  some. 
And  some  are  youth ;  while  others  stiU  are  men ; 
But  o'er  them  aU  bear  sway  the  princes  high, 
And  over  these,  the  Prince,  the  shining  One— 
The  brightest  image,  *midst  created  things. 
Of  God,  the  Maker. 

The  poet  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  time  came 
when  God  brought  together  the  di£ferent 
ranks  of  angels  in  the  third  heaven,  and  set 


over  them  the  Prince.  All  were  in  perfect 
harmony,  rejoicing  in  the  position  assigned 
them,  and  paying  their  homage  with  glowing 
love  to  Jehovah.  After  a  song  of  all  the 
angels  in  concert,  follow  the  song  of  the 
Prince,  the  song  of  the  children,  the  song  of 
the  young  men,  and  the  song  of  the  men« 
That  of  the  Prince  may  be  rendered  as 
follows : — 

Up,  brothers,  up,  and  seize  your  harps  1 

Creation,  celebrate  thy  birth ! 
The  universe  we  did  not  plan  ; 

Exalt  its  Lord !  extol  His  worth  ! 

Proclaim  aloud  the  joyful  truth. 

That  He  alone  is  perfect  love  ! 
The  love  that  gave  us  being  first. 

With  kiss  and  greeting  from  above. 

Look  up  to  that  eternal  love  i 
Look  up  to  that  perpetual  glow  ! 

Enkindle  your  devotion  there, 
And  let  your  song  for  ever  flow  ! 

Again  there  came  a  time  when  all  the 
angels  were  called  together  by  the  Lord,  and 
He  gaveto  them  an  interpretation  of  the  visible 
universe.  He  made  them  understand  the 
form  of  the  stars,  and  the  tissue  of  ceUs  in 
plants  and  animals.  Then  every  one  beheld 
his  own  body  with  reverence,  as  made  up  of 
innumerable  spheres ;  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
significance,  a  thousand  times  holy,  (xod 
also  explained  His  relation  to  all  created 
being ;  and  especially  His  agency  in  upholding 
and  directing  all  things.  Then  follows  a 
singular  episode.  For  the  Most  High,  in 
order  to  guard  the  angels  against  moral  evil, 
caused  them  to  feel  for  a  moment  the  horror 
of  perdition.  They  fell  quakmg  to  the 
ground.  "A  nameless  terror  filled  their 
hearts."  Kestoring  them  to  joy.  He  declared 
that  the  horror  they  had  felt  was  but  "a 
shadow  of  eternal  woe,"  and  warned  them 
against  turning  away  from  Him.  Especially 
did  he  warn  the  Prince  to  beware  of  ambition. 
Then  all  the  angels,  with  songs  of  praise  to 
the  Highest  on  their  lips,  returned  to  their 
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starry  homes ;  but  the  Prince  stood  in  deep 
thought,  and  soliloquized  thus  : — 

Existence  and  the  love  of  God  are  one ; 
For  aU  that  is  evokes  our  love  to  Him. 
What  is  our  being,  but  to  lie  before 
His  face,  and  at  His  feet- -adoring  lie  ? 
And  if  this  worship  is  our  very  life. 
How  can  such  blessedness  be  ever  lost, 
And  yet  our  life  remain  ?    To  love  him  not, 
And  serve  Him  not  with  pure  and  perfect  joy  ! 
Can  this  e'er  be  ?    Impossible  with  me ; 
For  more  than  others  did  I  have  from  Him. 
With  lower  angels  this  were  far  less  strange. 
For  less,  far  less  of  gratitude  they  owe. 
But  did  not  €rod  Himself  then  speak  of  me  t 
Ofme,in  words  direct  and  dear  t    Ah,  then. 
He  deems  that  possible  which  oonnot  be. 
And  He  can  err  ?    Tea,  truly.  He  can  err  ! 

But  if  in  this,  in  other  things  no  doubt, 
Perchance  when  He  denounced  on  me  the  loss 
Of  blessedness,  should  I  His  care  deppise. 
Who  knows  indeed  what  would  occur  thenceforth, 
Should  that  be  done  which  sternly  He  forbids  ? 
Twere  sweet,  perhaps,  to  know  precisely  this ! 
Tea,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  joy  to  know 
The  secret  which  divides  the  good  from  bad ; 
For  this  God  knows.    And  must  not  all  God  knows 
Be  like  Himself,  and,  therefore,  very  good ! 
I  know  it  not  I  then  something  good  I  lack  ! 
Oh  that  I  knew  what  God  himself  doth  know ! 
Oh  that  I  were  like  God !    Aye,  more,  were  God  ! 

Why  am  I  not  ?    Why  only  what  I  am  1 
CanlnotbeasGod?  beGod?    Who  knows! 
But  not  with  His  consent,  else  He  had  made 
Me  thus ;  had  made  me  like  BLimself  at  first 
Should  His  will  rule  henceforth,  as  in  the  past, 
I  must  remain  for  aye  what  now  I  am. 
Tet  He  doth  hint,  forbidding  me  to  rise 
From  prostrate  worship  at  His  sovereign  feet, 
That  I,  against  His  wiU,  may  be  as  He, 
And  know  what  He  forbids  us  aU  to  know. 

Unjust  is  God  in  this ;  and  ckomge  of  wiU 
In  God  would  make  Him  better  than  He  is. 
But  if  in  this  His  wiU  needs  to  be  changed. 
Mayhap  in  many  other  things  as  welL 
But  who  should  change  the  will  of  God,  save  he 
Who  sees  the  need  of  change  in  that  high  wiU  t 
I,  even  I  ?    Tet  am  I  able  this  to  do  t 
Attempt  the  taak  I  must    Dare  it  I  will  I 

Ah  !  what  is  this  I  feel  within  my  heart  ? 
I  win  no  longer  be  what  now  I  am  ! 
MorewiUIbe!    God,  even  (?od  wiU  be  ! 


In  Godhead  will  I  be  like  to  the  Son  ! 

Nay,  God  alone  I    AH  must  belong  to  me. 

But  where  will  God  then  be  %    And  His  greatwill  ? 

Nay,  let  Him  perish,  and  His  mighty  will ! 

Now  hate  I  Him  ;  for  me  He  made  to  be 

A  nothing  in  His  sight.    Evil  and  hard 

Is  He,  and  I  am  good ;  He  wrong,  I  right 

Lo,  now,  the  mystery  of  good  and  iU 

Stands  forth  unveiled.    To  be  like  me  is  "  good ;  " 

To  be  like  Hun  is  "  ill."    Why  wished  He  not 

That  I  should  learn  this  truth  ?    Because  He  feared 

To  have  it  known.    He  feared  me  then ; — a  thought 

Imparting  courage  to  my  glowing  souL 

Wliat  being  knows  that  God  created  me  ? 

Perchance  it  is  a  vain  and  false  pretence. 

To  keep  me  evermore  His  abject  slave. 

Perchance  I  came  to  be,  as  He  became. 

I  feel  that  I  am  destined  to  be  God ; 

My  nature  claims  it  as  her  proper  right, 

And  nothing  less  will  satisfy  my  heart. 

War  must  I  therefore  boldly  wage  with  Him 

Who  now  unjustly  holds  the  place  of  God. 

The  angels  first  of  all  I  must  secure. 

And  firmly  bind,  to  follow  me,  their  head. 

Far  better  is  it  not  to  be  at  all. 

Than  be  a  slave,  and  hear  the  words :  **  Thou  shalt !  *' 

A  kindly  heart  would  ne*er  have  spoken  them. 

If  His  were  such.  He  would  have  given  to  all 

A  place,  as  equals,  by  His  throne  and  side ; 

And  perfect  freedom  would  have  been  His  law. 

He  hath  a  tyrant's  natxure,  cold  and  hard  ; 

And  now  the  world  must  have  a  better  God. 

H  I  should  fail,  defeated  by  His  power. 

He  may  destroy  me  whoUy,  if  He  can. 

Tea,  if  He  can — ^but  I  believe  it  not. 

No  longer  is  He  what  He  seemed  before. 

H  all  things  perfectly  He  knew,  methinks 

He  would  be  present  with  me  now,  that  we 

Might  instantly  our  strength  compare  and  prove. 

My  mind  He  cannot  search,  nor  read  my  plan. 

And  oh,  how  weU  that  He  is  not  so  great 

Or  wise  a  Being  as  I  once  conceived. 

Perchance  He  is  far  less  than  even  now 

I  dare  suppose,    (xood  prospect  then  for  me ; 

For  I  shall  conquer  in  the  coming  strife. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  a  large  part  of 
Eobner's  poem,  though  tempted  to  linger 
on  almost  every  page.  He  proceeds  to 
describe  the  wiles  of  Satan  (the  Prince)  in 
seducing  a  multitude  of  the  lower  angels ; 
the  union  of  all  who  continued  steadfast 
under  the  Logos,  who  had  taken  to  himself 
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the  angelic  form  and  nature,  as  he  after- 
wards took  on  the  form  and  nature  of  man  ; 
the  further  preparation  of  the  universe,  and 
eppecially  of  the  solar  system,  for  the  beings 
who  were  to  inhabit  it ;  the  efforts  of  Satan 
to  destroy  the  works  of  God ;  the  process  by 
which  this  earth  was  made  ready,  by  means 
of  great  geological  changes  in  the  past,  for 
higher  uses  in  the  present ;  and,  finaUy,  the 
introduction  of  those  animal  races  which 
lived  with  Adam  before  the  fall.  The 
character  of  Satan,  as  represented  by  Kobner, 
is  far  more  cruel,  fierce,  and  malignant,  than 
that  ascribed  to  him  by  Milton  ;  and  in  this 
respect  sin  is  made'  to  appear  £eur  more 
detestable  and  unlovely.  Of  the  animals 
contemporaneous  with  Adam  before  the  fall, 
it  is  said — 

Not  such  were  they  at  first,  aa  now  they  are, 
But  higher  stood  in  rank,  and  nearer  man. 
A  thinking  spirit  theirs,  with  feelings  warm. 
In  thousandfold  gradation  and  degree. 
For  many  had  the  wondrous  power  of  speech, 
And  were  to  Grod  responsible,  alive 
Not  dead  to  moral  beauty  and  to  truth. 

At  last  man  is  created — ^his  body  being 
formed  by  the  angels,  and  his  spirit  imparted 
by  the  Logos — and  is  placed  over  all  the 
other  creatures  of  earth.  The  animals 
gather  about  him  at  the  call  of  God,  and 
pay  to  him  the  homage  due  to  his  position 
and  his  worth.  He  gives  them  names 
according  to  the  qualities  for  which  they 
are  severally  distinguished.  Among  them, 
the  serpent,  a  four-footed  animal,  is  pro- 
minent for  intelligence,  having,  of  course, 
the  power  of  speech.  Him  Satan  approaches 
in  sleep,  pretending  to  be  a  good  angel,  and 
attempts  to  excite  in  him  envy  of  Adam, 
and  hatred  of  God,  by  insinuating  the 
superiority  of  the  serpent  to  all  other 
animals,  and  his  title  to  lordship  over  them. 
The  least  that  man  can  do  is  to  make  the 
serpent  his  counsellor  and  bosom  friend,  a 
partner  of  his  dignity.  Next  Adam  is 
visited  in  sleep  by  the  Prince  of  Demons, 


who  insinuates  that  God  has  denied  to  man 
the  greatest  of  all  powers  and  blessings,  the 
power  of  originating  beings  like  himself — a 
power  which  is  given  to  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  earth.  But  Adam  repels 
with  holy  zeal  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter, 
maintaining  perfect  loyalty  to  his  Maker. 
Seeing  this,  God  casts  him  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  and  taking  one  of  his  ribs,  forms  the 
first  woman.  Then  follows  the  bridal  joy 
and  blessing. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  Satan  has  suc- 
ceeded by  enchantments  in  changing  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,  so 
that  its  firuit  would  be  deadly,  and  God  has 
forbidden  man  to  eat  of  that  tree.  Satan, 
now,  after  the  creation  of  Eve,  returns  to 
the  serpent,  and  reminds  him  of  that  event, 
declaring  that  the  woman  will  be  henceforth 
the  honoured  companion  of  man,  and  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  ofispring ;  and  that 
God  has  thus  cut  off  all  hope  of  distinction 
firom  the  serpent.  This  is  pronounced 
partial,  unjust,  wicked.  The  serpent  yields 
to  the  temptation,  and  begins  to  hate  God. 
Both  plot  the  death  of  Eve.  The  serpent, 
accompanied  by  the  evil  angel,  invisibly,  is 
to  persuade  her  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  then  is  to  be  made  the  wife  of  Adam 
by  the  mighty  power  of  Satan.  The  plot  is 
thus  executed : — 

Adam. 
For  food  to-day  weTl  gather  ripened  fruits, 
And  then  returning  nurse  the  precious  flowers 
Of  Paradise. 

Eve. 
Thou  dearest,  noblest  one, 
Permit  me  now  to  prove  my  ardent  love 
By  labour  done  without  thy  constant  care ; 
For  I  will  pluck  alone  the  luscious  fruit, 
While  thou  art  busy  with  the  fragrant  flowers. 
Thus  doing  thou  wilt  feel,  as  never  yet, 
How  true  a  helper  thou  hast  gained  in  me ; 
While  sweet,  methinks,  will  be  to  Adam's  taste^ 
The  fruit  his  willing  Eve  has  plucked. 

Adam. 

Fair  Eve, 
My  heart's  new,  perfect  world,  do  as  thou  wilt. 
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Thou  hast  a  basket,  made  of  slender  twigs 
By  mine  own  hands.    A  kiss  I  first  will  claim. 
Then  go  in  peaoe  and  bring  the  gift  of  God. 

Locked  there  in  sweet  embrace  they  stand  awhile, 
Suspecting  nought  of  all  the  iU  to  come. 
Then  hastens  radiant  Eye  with  winged  step, 
To  where  the  loaded  trees  their  fruits  display. 
The  gentle  leaves  a  mnnn'ring  welcome  give, 
And  she  prepares  to  take  the  ripened  froit, 
When  b,  the  seipent,  coming  near  her  side, 
With  conrteons  greeting  and  an  eye  of  love. 
Inquires  of  Eve  what  task  she  would  achieve. 

Eve, 
I  seek  with  rapid  steps  the  loaded  trees 
To  pluck  their  wealth  for  him  my  soul  doth  love. 

Serpent, 
Allow  me  then  the  joy  of  helping  thee. 
True  thou  art  blessed,  as  I  do  well  perceive ; 
But  I  would  gladly  prove  my  love  to  thee, 
As  thou  dost  prove  thine  own,  by  deeds  not  words. 
With  thee  I  wish  to  go,  and  climb  the  trees, 
And  pluck  with  handy  feet  the  luscious  fruit, 
While  thou  dost  stand  below  and  take  what  falls. 
Thus  quickly  will  thy  basket /tt22  be  made. 
So  joyful  love  will  share  the  work  with  love. 
And  thou  wilt  both  delight  thy  lord  and  me. 

Eve, 
I  must  permit  to  thee,  impelled  by  love, 
What  now  my  dearest  lord  permitted  me. 

Serpent, 
Accept  my  warmest  thanks.    This  work  of  love 
We  thorou^^y  will  do,  and  in  it  pluck 
A  sample  from  each  tree,  till  room  no  more 
Thy  basket  has.    Here,  then,  we  will  begin. 
The  ripest  fmit  hangs  on  the  highest  boughs. 
But  Bee  how  swiftly  I  can  dimb  to  it. 

Eve, 
By  love  then  drawest  mo  to  thee.    Eh,  now. 
Already  art  thou  on  another  tree  ? 
With  joy  I  watched  thy  course,  and  follow  thee  ; 
For  well  I  know  the  feelings  of  thy  breast 
My  basket's  fulL    We  need  to  pluck  no  more. 
Thou  hasf  nest  still  ?     But  hold,  good  friend,  nay 

holdl 
That  tree  man  must  not  eat.    God  hath  forbid. 

Serpent, 
Can  that  be  possible  ?    Why,  look  thou  here  t 
The  fruit  is  fairer  much  than  ought  beside 
In  all  the  garden.    And  we  know  that  trees 
Bear  fruit  that  man  may  eat,  and  eating  live. 
Why  then  bears  this  tree  fruit,  as  all  the  rest ! 
And  is  the  loveliest  of  the  garden's  fruit 
Not  meant  for  eating  I 


Eve. 
God  himself  forbade 
The  eating  from  this  single  tree,  and  warned 
Of  woe  and  loss,  of  ruin  and  of  death. 
As  lurking  in  its  fruit. 

Serpent. 
This  charming  fruit  ? 

Eve. 
Yea,  even  this.    Of  this  God  plainly  spoke. 

Satan, 
Can  what  is  fair  bring  death  ?    Can  fair  and  good 
Be  sundered  here  I    An  error  it  may  be, 
A  misconception  of  the  words  of  God. 
I  cannot  think  that  He  has  spoken  thus. 
Heard'st  thou  thyself  these  strange  and  threatening 
words? 

Eve, 
To  Adam,  rather,  spoke  his  Maker  this. 
Before  I  was.    But  Adam  could  not  err. 

Satan, 
All  creatures  err  in  many  things.    I  erred. 
And  with  me  all  the  beasts,  when  we  were  made ; 
For  we  supposed  that  we  should  hold  this  world 
And  dwell  alone.    Angels  the  same  supposed. 
Yet  all  of  us  in  error  groped  and  dreamed. 
As  soon  appeared,  when  Adam  first  was  made. 
And,  king  of  earth,  looked  down  on  us  as  God. 
Then  also  all,  with  Adam  too,  supposed 
Creation  finished.    But  they  erred,  for  thou 
Did'st  later  come  from  God's  improving  hand. 
A  further  error,  this :  to  reckon  man 
Earth's  single  angel    But  the  last  is  this  : 
That  man  has  failed  to  understand  his  Crod. 

Eve, 
How  can  it  be  t    His  Maker's  word  distinct. 
Warned  him  to  shim  the  central  tree  whose  fruit 
Would  knowledge  bring  of  evil  and  of  good. 

Serpent, 
Ah,  now  I  plainly  see  that  ye  have  erred. 
For  knowledge  is  itself  the  highest  good. 
It  makes  thee  higher  than  the  growing  plant. 
The  living  worm,  or  any  beast  of  earth. 
Through  knowledge  all  the  angels  take  their  rank ; 
Yea,  God  is  only  God,  by  knowing  all. 
And,  therefore,  doing  all.    If  from  this  tree 
Comes  knowledge  forth,  then  do  I  see  full  well 
The  reason  why  its  fruit  is  passing  fair. 
What  good  and  evil  is,  God  only  knows. 
Yet  has  He  made  a  tree,  imparting  this, 
And  placed  it  here  amid  the  trees  of  fruit 
Which  man  may  use  for  nutriment  and  strength. 
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It  follows,  then,  that  God  would  give  to  man 
The  highest  good,  a  likeness  to  Himself, 
A  knowledge  that  has  never  yet  been  gained 
By  any  angel  bowing  near  the  throne. 

Eve, 
The  fruit  is  very  fair,  and  fair  thy  words. 
Tet  doth  the  fear  that  God  indeed  forbade 
Our  eating  it,  restrain  me  stilL 

Serpent, 
With  me  thou  feel^st  assured  that  God  is  good. 
How  then  can  He  withhold  the  best  from  thee  ? 
A  God  who  placed  this  gift,  the  best  of  earth. 
Before  the  eyes  of  men,  daily  to  see, 
Yet  never  to  enjoy  the  highest  good  ; 
A  God  who  could  delight  to  limit  thus 
Thy  knowledge,  while  His  own  is  boundless,  dear  ; 
One  who  could  give  the  means  to  know,  and  yet 
Forbid  their  use,  would  be  a  God  not  good. 
Whom  thou  could'st  never  love,  nor  should'st  obey. 
If,  rather»  thou  beoomest  like  thy  God, 
No  one  henceforth  hast  thou  to  fear  or  serve. 
But  God  is  good,  and  will  to  thee  permit 
The  joy  of  going  back  to  thy  dear  man 
A  wiser  being,  wise  and  great  as  God. 
What  then,  think  you,  will  Adam  say  to  thee? 
What  joy  wiU  fill  his  heart  to  see  thee  thus. 
And  hear  thee  speak  of  wondrous  things,  unknown 
To  all  but  God  1    And  learn  all  this  from  thee  ? 
What  rapture  thou  wilt  feel.    Joyful  I  hope 
To  share  it  soon  with  thee.    Take  heart !  take  heart ! 
Thy  courage  now  I  see.    Try  it  thou  wilt. 

Evt, 
Whatdolfeelt    Is  this  to  be  like  God  ? 

Serpent 
Ko,  that  is  death.    Destroyed  at  once  art  thou ; 
And  I  rejoice.    Die,  cheated  fool !  aye,  die  I 

Eve, 
Alas,  that  I  believed  thy  specious  word  I 

Serpent. 
And  neither  that  of  Adam  nor  thy  God. 

Eve, 
Why,  wretched  miscreant,  hast  thou  murdered  me ! 

Serpent, 
Thy  Adam  was  withdravm  from  me  by  thee. 
Farewell.    The  man  henceforth  is  mine,  not  thine. 
A  mighty  angel  marrieth  me  to  him. 

Eve. 
Am  I  to  lose,  and  thou  to  have  him,  then  I 
Nay,  rather  shall  he  die  along  with  me. 


Serpent 
Ah,  whither,  desperate  one!    Away  she  flies, 
But  unseen  hands  encirde  me  around. 
Make  haste  I  cannot  now,  nor  Adam  save. 
What  is  it  holds  me  thus  ? 

Saian. 
Abide  thou  here. 
Think'st  thou  reward  so  great  is  paid  to  one 
Who  hears  my  voice  ?    ThoQ  Eve  obeyed,  and  died ! 
Despair  be  thine  !    Be  quiet,  quiet.  Mend ! 
Henceforth  must  thou  a  Satan's  helper  be. 

Then  follows  a  graphic  narrative  of  the 
interview  between  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
former  soon  yields  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
latter,  and  eats  of  the  fruit  which  she  gives 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
is  changed.  A  state  of  idiocy  extinguishes 
all  ideas  of  God  and  His  will.  Mental  con- 
fusion, and  loss  of  the  power  of  choice,  are 
fixed  in  brutes.  They  are  degraded,  and  no 
longer  accountable;  they  can  live  with 
sinners  without  danger  of  moral  perversion. 
The  nature  and  form  of  animals  were  also 
changed  by  the  Lord,  so  that  they  became 
a  mirror  in  which  man  could  see  his  own 
image — ^the  gentleness  of  the  lamb  combined 
with  the  fury  of  the  tiger ;  the  dulness  of 
the  ox  joined  with  the  cunning  of  the  fox ; 
the  yileness  of  the  hog  united  with  the  pride 
of  the  peacock.  The  purse  touched  also  the 
plants  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

The  repentance  of  Eve  is  described  in  a 
very  affecting  manner,  and  in  process  of 
time  the  angel  of  Jehovah  appears  to  her^ 
declaring  her  sins  forgiven  through  the 
Atonement,  establishing  His  covenant  with 
her,  and  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  lambs  in 
worship.  The  birth  of  Cain,  and  of  Abel, 
the  murder  of  the  younger  son  by  the  older, 
the  flight  of  Gain,  and  birth  of  Seth,  with 
''sons  anddaughters,"are  all  then  recounted. 
After  a  time  the  fugitive  Gain  is  visited  by 
Seth  and  two  of  his  sisters,  and  one  of  these, 
Tirzah,  remains  with  her  oldest  brother  as 
wife. 

We  pass,  without  noticing  in  detail,  the 
rapid  and  suggestive  sketch  of  human  history 
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down  to  the  death  of  Christ,  for  Eobner 
follows  the  Biblical  story  with  Christian 
fidelity.  It  will,  however,  be  interesting  to 
notice  his  view  of  the  sufifering  of  Christ  at 
the  dose  of  His  earthly  life.  It  is  thus 
described : — 

In  dark  Gethsemane  He  wept ; 

To  Him  the  cnp  of  death  was  giyen ; 
Though  perfectly  the  law  He  kept, 

His  soul  with  pangs  of  hell  was  riven. 
The  sins  of  all  He  made  His  own, 
And  for  their  guilt  He  must  atone. 

The  dues  of  justice  must  be  paid  ; 

His  bloody  sweat  did  therefore  fall ; 
God's  hate  of  sin  was  on  His  head. 

He  felt  the  burden,  bore  it  all. 
The  cup  of  woe  He  fully  drained, 
And  conquered  while  His  soul  was  pained. 

Though  scorn  and  scouiging  He  endured. 
Yet  light  was  in  the  victor^s  heart ; 

And  of  His  Father's  will  assured. 
While  dying,  p^UM  He  doth  impart ; 

He  answers,  if  the  robber  pray. 

And  gives  him  Paradise  **  to-day." 

Soon  darkness  veiled  the  noonday  sun, 
And  darkness  filled  the  Saviour's  mind. 

The  throng  was  awe-struck,  but  alone 
In  starless  gloom  His  spirit  pined. 

No  ray  of  light  fell  from  above. 

And  yet  the  Father  He  would  love. 

Long  hours  have  passed.    He  cries  to  God  : 
"  Why  bast  Thou  Me  forsaken  now  ? " 

The  Father  bears,  removes  the  rod. 
With  answering  love  and  radiant  brow. 

He  knows  the  victory  is  won. 

And  shouts  aloud,  **  My  work  is  done." 

We  have  omitted  several  stanzas^  but 
have  endeavoured  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
description. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  His  repeated 
interviews  with  His  disciples,  and  His  ascension 
into  heaven,  are  next  described ;  and  there- 
apon  follows  a  dialogue  among  the  feillen 
angels. 

A  Spirit, 
Where  is  the  Evil  One  ? 

Another. 
Ko  spirit  knows : 
For  iiiddflnly  he  vanished  out  of  sight. 


Another, 
It  would  be  well  if  he  should  ne'er  return 
For  then,  at  last,  we  might  be  truly  &ee. 

Another, 
But  that  fair  freedom  would  not  long  endure 
For  each  would  plot  at  once  to  take  his  place. 
And  this  the  only  question  then  would  be — 
Who  shall  succeed  in  being  crowned  as  Prince  ? 

Another, 
And  every  spirit  would  at  once  perceive 
That  I,  and  only  I,  am  fit  to  reign. 

Another, 
Thou  reign  ?    The  meanest  angel  in  the  fall  % 
Who  would  consent  to  that  ?    At  least  not  I ; 
For  I  am  no  such  miscreant  as  thou. 

TheFomner. 
Thou  would'st  oppose  me !    Wait  awhile  and  see. 

A  New  Comer, 
Just  now  have  I  the  Prince  of  Evil  seen. 
Within  a  cleft  of  earth,  remote  and  deep, 
I  heard  a  dreadful  groan ;  and,  drawing  near, 
Beheld  him  rolling,  worm -like,  in  the  mud. 
Then  up  he  sprang,  and  fiercely,  madly  ran, 
And  dashed  his  head  against  a  mighty  rock. 
As  if  he  would  destroy  himself  at  once. 

A  Spirit, 
Amazed  I  hear ;  for  until  now  no  one 
Has  seen  the  Prince  despair.    If  this  scheme  failed. 
He  had  two  others  quickly  planned  for  use. 
What,  then,  does  this  mad  action  signify  ? 

New  Comer, 
That  Christ's  return  to  life  has  filled  the  Prince 
With  rage  and  terror,  yea  with  fell  despair. 
It  frets  him  sorely ;  and,  with  horrid  cry. 
He  damns  the  act,  as  foUy  stark  and  pure — 
An  act  which  Grod  foresaw,  and  now  will  turn 
To  endless  victory  in  saving  men. 

A  Spirit, 
Thinks  he  that  all  mankind  will  be  set  free  ? 

The  New  Comer, 
He  knows  not  that ;  but  yet  he  knows  full  well 
That  men  there  are  whom  God  Himself  has  given 
Unto  the  Son,  and  whom  no  power  or  craft 
Can  wrest  from  Him.    And  he  anticipates 
Beeults  more  fearful  still  from  that  dread  act — 
The  highest  glory  of  Jehovah's  name 
And  his  own  shame.    But  all  is  not  yet  lost ; 
For  here  once  more,  rock-like  and  bold,  he  comes. 
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ScUan, 
Now  God  hath  played  oq  us  an  evil  trick ; 
And  therefore  muBt  each  one  redouble  now 
His  hate  of  God  and  of  His  foundlings — men. 
With  tenfold  zeal  we  must  the  faithful  vex ; 
Tempt  them  we  must,  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  thiice  ; 
But  till  they  sin  like  David,  Peter,  Jude. 
If  they  the  lot  of  Judas  choose,  then  I 
For  them  a  hotter,  deeper  hell  will  make  I 
Now,  comrades,  it  behoves  us  all  to  show 
What  further  fiendish  hatred  yet  can  do. 
Put  anguish  in  the  hearts  of  the  redeemed, 
And  thus  constrain  them  God  Himself  to  curse. 
Awaken  in  them  evil  thoughts,  like  ours, 
That  they  may  fear  and  shudder  at  themselves. 
Fatigue  and  harass  them  with  calls  to  sin  ; 
Enkindle  pride  and  selfishness  and  lust. 
Tet  slyly  act,  and  give  them  time  to  rest 
And  fall  asleep  in  safety,  till  they  think 
Themselves  to  be  both  strong  and  brave,  until 
They  mock  at  those  who  fall,  and  scout  at  fear. 
Then  rush  on  them  and  force  them  into  sin, 
Or  flatter  well  their  shrewdness,  make  them  vain, 
In  order  next  to  cast  them  down  again. 
Suggest  that  life  is  now  a  heavy  load 
And  suicide  the  only  way  to  rest. 
Divide  and  conquer,  kindling  in  their  souls 
The  fires  of  wrath  and  fierce,  unending  strife ; 
Disgracing,  by  their  life,  the  Christian  name. 
Then  are  they  ripe  to  fall  away  from  Grod, 
And  persecution  drives  them  to  my  arms. 
Now  at  it,  braves  !  but  woe  to  you  who  fail 
To  do  my  will  and  win  the  prize — success  ; 
Defeating  God  in  multitudes  of  saints. 

This  characteristic  dialogue  is  followed  in 
the  poem  by  an  account  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  a 
notice  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  after 
that  event,  especially  through  the  tireless 
and  heroic  labours  of  Paul.  Soon,  however, 
the  arch-foe  begins  to  rage  and  stir  up  perse- 
cution against  the  follo\ters  of  Christ.  But 
in  vain.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
unable  to  injure  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit. 
Hence  the  Devil  changes  his  tactics  and 
befriends  Christians.  Self-seeking  is  en- 
couraged. Presbyters  obtain  the  dignity  of 
priests ;  their  power  increases,  and  with  the 
title  of  bishops  they  acquire  wealth  and 
authority.  The  new  religion  is  patronised 
by  Satan ;  splendid  churches  are  built,  and, 


ere  long,  Christianity  is  adopted  by  the 
State.  Simplicity  vanishes  away  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  Boman  bishop  in  due 
time  places  the  triple  crown  on  his  head. 
This  glance  at  the  growth  of  the  papacy  is 
succeeded  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Dissenters  in  the  dark  ages,  of  the 
Reformation  under  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and 
others,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  Protestants 
in  the  present  century  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen.  Meanwhile,  the  adversary  is 
not  idle.  At  his  suggestion  Pius  Ninth 
assembles  a  Council  in  the  Vatican,  and  de- 
clares himself  infallible.  Germany  is  then 
assailed  by  France  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Pope ;  but  God  has  prepared  the  king, 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  the  army,  to  hurl 
back  the  foe,  and  carry  dismay  into  the 
papal  ranks.  Yet  the  people  are  restless 
under  restraint,  and  kingdoms  give  place  to 
republics.  These  tend  to  Communism,  and 
licence  banishes  order.  The  way  is  now  pre- 
pared for  the  Man  of  Sin,  predicted  in  the 
New  Testament.  He  is  introduced  as 
Csesar  Augusto,  President  of  Rome,  con- 
versing with  his  friend,  Sanctio,  and  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  incited  by  a  dream  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations. 
To  effect  this,  Sanctio,  entering  into  the 
plot  with  Augusto,  is  sent  to  the  Presidents 
of  Spain,  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
other  lands,  to  persuade  them  to  attempt  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  make  themselves  dictators. 
Gold  from  the  rich  cloisters  is  freely  used  ; 
and,  in  due  time,  Sanctio  returns  to  Rome 
and  reports  his  snccass  to  the  President. 
While  lie  is  making  this  report  the  Presi- 
dents of  Spain,  France,  and  a  great  number 
of  countries,  arrive  and  seek  an  interview 
with  Augusto.  Tliey  are  received  with  great 
show  of  cordiality  and  humility  ;  the  plan  of 
the  coup  (Tetat  is  discussed ;  the  independence 
of  the  several  States  is  pledged ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  and  the  supreme  headship 
is  assigned  to  the  President  of  Rome  ;  Com- 
munism is  endorsed,  and  Atheism  applauded. 
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Bat  at  this  point  Sanctio  interposes  a  plea 
for  some  sort  of  religion,  and  suggests  an 
image  of  the  State — say  a  statue  of  the  first 
President — as  a  suitable  object  of  worship. 
There  is  some  objection  to  this,  and  the 
matter  is  dropped  for  the  time.  Sanctio 
then  remarks  that  there  are  millions  of 
honest  Protestants  and  Catholics  who  have 
inherited  the  old  faith  with  their  blood.  He 
therefore  proposes  to  separate  himself  from 
Augusto  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  be- 
come pious,  yea,  the  head  of  the  pious — ^a 
prophet  doing  wonders  and  signs,  with  a  view 
to  leading  all  at  last  into  a  Church  where 
reason  is  supreme. 

The  plan  is  carried  into  effect  with  ease  ; 
and  in  due  time  an  image  of  Augusto  is 
made  the  object  of  worship.  He  is  pro- 
claimed the  Most  High,  the  God  of  the 
vorld.  Meanwhile,  Sanctio,  the  false 
prophet,  performs  wonders  of  deception. 
Statues  open  their  mouths  and  speak.  Yet 
many  remain  faithful  to  God  and  His  Christ, 
even  though  persecution  rages  against  them, 
and  Augusto  issues  a  decree  that  all  the 
people  shall  wear  his  sign  on  their  foreheads, 
or  their  arms,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
protection  of  the  State. 

During  this  period  many  of  the  Jews 
return  to  Palestine.  Efforts  to  prevent 
their  return  prove  futile ;  and  at  last 
Augusto  leads  a  great  force  into  Judea,  and 
enters  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  in  great  num- 
bers escape  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
country.  Augusto  prepares  to  enter  the 
Temple,  and  seat  himself  on  a  lofty  throne 
erected  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Yet  he  is 
disturbed,  not  only  by  jealousy  of  Sanctio, 
who  is  securely  advancing  to  the  highest 
place,  but  also  by  two  faithful  witnesses,  who 
boldly  testify  against  him,  and  predict  his 
rain.  These  witnesses  are  murdered  by 
Sanctio  in  the  presence  of  Augusto,  and  the 
latter  ascends  his  throne  in  the  most  holy 
place.  But  soon  after  he  is  informed  that 
the  Jews  who  had  fled  were  at  last  discovered. 


He  gives  orders  that  the  army  be  led  forth 
at  once  against  them.  But  he  is  presently 
told  by  the  general  that  the  troops,  amazed 
and  disheartened  by  a  miraculous  darkness, 
refuse  to  march.  He  declares  that  they 
shall  march,  though  it  were  through  a  new 
chaos.  But  suddenly  troops  of  holy  angels 
appear,  lead  by  Michael,  to  bear  away  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  the  false  prophet.  Satan 
also  appears,  and  claims  the  right  to  bear 
them  away  to  their  own  place.  But  Michael 
commands  his  followers  to  bind  Satan,  and 
cast  him  into  the  pit.  Thither  also  must 
Augusto  and  Sanctio  follow,  to  suffer  in  the 
lake  of  fire. 

Then  appears  the  Son  of  Man  in  glory, 
and  the  righteous  dead  are  raised.  He  who 
created  the  atoms  knows  them,  and  raises 
them  up,  summoning  them  together  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  air 
and  the  sea.  Not  the  smallest  particle  is 
left.  Though  they  have  slept  thousands  of 
years,  scattered  in  space.  He  remembers  them 
all,  and  unites  them  once  more  in  a  new 
body.  The  soul  awakes  from  the  heavenly 
dream,  in  which  it  saw  Jesus,  and  rested 
peacefully  in  Him,  and  finds  itself  in  the 
body  ;  but  the  body  glorified,  and  no  longer 
subject  to  sin. 

The.  living  saints  behold  the  sign  of  their 
Lord  in  heaven,  and  their  weeping  is  turned 
into  joy.  They  see  Him  coming,  and  shout 
aloud !  Almighty  power  streams  through 
them.  They  see  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and 
theb  being  is  changed  ;  they  are  no  longer 
corruptible  ;  but  with  heavenly  rapture  float 
upward  to  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  enters 
with  His  saints  into  the  golden  place,  and 
sits  in  Paradise  on  the  throne  of  judgment. 
The  righteous  are  judged,  every  one  by  him- 
self. A  whole  life,  in  its  smallest  parts,  is 
revealed  in  a  moment. 

Meanwhile,  encouraged  by  the  overthrow 
of  their  enemies,  the  Israelites  who  had  con- 
cealed themselves  venture  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  find  the  city  and  the  Temple  in 
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ruins.  With  deep  anguish  they  cry  unto 
Jehovah,  and  long  for  Messiah  to  come. 
And,  lo,  He  comes,  the  King !  surrounded 
by  a  countless  multitude ;  and  His  feet  stand 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  stretches  forth 
His  hand  over  the  city,  and  its  waiting  in- 
habitants break  forth  in  shouts  of  welcome. 
But  suddenly  they  fall  to  the  ground  in 
silence  ;  for  they  have  seen  the  print  of  the 
nail,  and  recognise  Jesus.  With  words  of 
love  He  now  addresses  them,  and  pronounces 
their  sins  forgiven. 

During  this  revelation  of  Christ  from 
heaven,  the  wicked  are  filled  with  terror,  and 
flee  in  every  direction,  blindly — though  here 
and  there  one  repents  of  his  sins.  When 
now  the  Lord  departs  with  His  saints,  the 
wicked  begin  to  rage  even  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  mocking,  blaspheming,  persecuting. 
But  Christ  returns  with  the  heavenly  host, 
and  the  day  of  grace  for  these  oflFenders  is 
past.  At  a  word  from  His  mouth,  the 
Presidents  and  the  people  fall  as  one  man,  as 
Ananias  fell  at  the  word  of  Peter ;  the  dead 
cover  the  lands,  and  the  eagles  are  gathered 
together. 

The  Saviour  again  visits  Jerusalem,  and 
calls  upon  the  chosen  people  to  go  forth  into 
the  world,  and  lead  all  to  Him.  With 
infinite  zeal  they  enter  upon  their  work. 
Satan  is  bound  ;  the  goodness  of  God  draws 
the  hearts  of  men  to  Himself;  and  the 
glorified,  by  their  presence,  say  amen  to  the 
word  of  life.  Christ  appears  in  His  glory, 
and  walks  here  and  there  in  His  kingdom. 
Faith  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  night  has 
given  place  to  day.  The  Israelites,  busy  and 
eager,  go  after  souls,  as  bees  after  flowers ; 
yea,  far  away  to  the  distant  heathen,  insa- 
tiable. The  honour  of  Christ  is  now  their 
highest  good.  Israel  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed  ;  but  returns  with  joy, 
the  joy  of  harvest.  The  Temple  of  God  is 
rebuilt,  after  the  plan  of  Ezekiel.  Troops  of 
the  heathen  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  praising 
God.    Booths  cover  all  the  hills  around,  and 


the  blessed  fields  of  Canaan  are  flooded  with 
people — all  Paradise  in  a  figure.  Sacrifices 
are  ofiered  in  memory  of  sins  destroyed ;  the 
djring  of  the  Lamb  must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  fields  are  a  garden  ;  the  very  moun- 
tains are  fruitful.  One  can  sleep  iu  the 
forest  with  lions.  The  tiger  is  tame  as  an 
ox.  Man  lives,  as  of  old,  many  centuries. 
If  a  child  grows  up  without  consecrating 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  Lord,  he  dies 
a  child,  a  hundred  years  old,  accursed.  The 
golden  years  of  the  millennium  glide  away 
as  moments. 

But  during  this  halcyon  period  there  are 
many,  it  seems,  according  to  the  Song  of 
God,  who  are  secretly  opposed  to  religion 
and  envious  of  the  Jews.  Their  discontent 
increases  as  the  years  pass  by,  and  they  often 
murmur  in  bitterness  of  heart  at  their  want 
of  power.  When,  therefore,  at  the  end  of 
the  millennium,  Satan  is  released  from  his 
prison,  and  permitted  to  revisit  the  earthy 
he  finds  persons  enough  who  are  ready  to 
follow  his  suggestions.  A  great  host  is 
assembled  in  Russia  by  Alexis,  and  led 
southward  as  far  as  Jericho,  with  the  purpose 
of  going  up  from  that  place  and  seizing  the 
Holy  City.  The  plan  seems  feasible,  for 
none  of  the  people  in  the  land  are  armed. 
But  when  the  day  of  battle  came,  and  the 
invading  host  was  put  in  motion,  the  hght 
of  the  sun  was  instantly  quenched,  the  stars 
refused  to  shine,  lightning  from  heaven 
smote  Alexis,  and  the  terrified  army  was 
scattered  and  destroyed.  According  to  the 
poem  before  us,  the  overthrow  of  this  great 
army — of  Gog  and  Magog — is  succeeded  by 
the  judgment  as  described  in  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Matthew.  The  angels  fly  swiftly  in  every 
direction,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  King, 
which  is  in  Canaan,  placing  the  good  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  evil  on  the  left. 

After  this  judgment,  the  Lord  removes 
His  throne  into  the  world  of  space,  beyond 
the  atmosphere  of  this  earth.     Meanwhile, 
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00  earth  there  is  heard  in  the  darkness  a 
sound  indescribable,  which  awakens  all  the 
dead  yet  in  the  graves,  mingled  with  the 
dost  of  the  earth.  A  mighty  host,  guided 
by  the  angels,  ascends  to  the  judgment- 
throne  of  the  Highest.  All  that  ever  lived, 
and  had  not  been  raised  before,  now  rise. 
The  Holy  Judge  first  turns  to  all  who,  saved 
by  love  to  the  Deliverer  of  the  lost,  died  in 
the  millennial  reign.  Their  names  are  in 
the  Book  of  Life.  Then  He  looks  on  the 
heathen  who  longed  darkly  after  salvation, 
and  often  asked  the  wondrous  heavens  and 
earth  :  "  Who  made  you  thus?"  who  waited 
in  deep  sadness,  but  vainly,  for  an  answer, 
while  a  knowledge  of  sin  ever  remained,  and 
tears  ever  followed  their  vain  attempts  after 
purity.  These  were  a  riddle  to  themselves, 
and  to  thousands  of  heartless  men  who  re- 
joiced in  evil.  Jesus  now  calls  them  to  the 
company  of  the  blessed,  saying:  "Behold 
Me,  for  whom  you  longed ! "  Then  He 
looks  with  love  upon  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  children,  who  had  died  as  the  ofif- 
spring  of  Adam,  and  because  of  his  sin  which 
is  theirs.  Yet  to  them  also  belongs  the 
Atonement.  Jesus  died  also  for  them.  Now 
the  Judge  turns  to  the  millions  whose  names 
were  wanting  in  the  Book  of  Life.  These  he 
judges  each  one  by  himself ;  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds.  Every  thought  now 
weighs  as  an  act  of  the  inner  life.  No  word 
IS  forgotten.  Everything  is  plain  to  all,  as  it 
is  to  the  Holy  Judge,  and  as  it  would  be  if 
written  in  a  book.  The  righteousness  of  God 
is  manifest ;  for  no  grain  of  woe  more  than 
is  necessary  is  weighed  out  to  the  sinner. 
No  one  of  all  the  lost  is  punished  as  another : 
to  every  one  his  own  lot ;  and  yet  there  are 
classes.  Those  who  rejected  Christ  in  the  mil- 
lennium are  doomed  to  the  severest  punish- 
ment. Next  the  foolish  virgins,  or  hypocrites. 
Then  all  those  who  are  called  Christians  but 
live  after  the  flesh.  And,  lastly,  the  heathen 
who  never  heard  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Then  at  a  sign  from  the  Judge  the  burning 
I 


moon  falls  upon  the  earth,  breaking  itself 
in  pieces  and  covering  the  earth  with  flames 
and  ruins.  The  earth  is  dashed  in  pieces 
likewise  ;  but  one  of  the  pieces  flies  ofi"  into 
space.  Soon  everything  which  belongs  to  the 
sun  rushes  together.  Planets,  moon,  comets, 
fall  into  the  sun,  and  a  fiery  chaos  flames  in 
the  night.  And  now  hasten  from  afar  the 
suns  already  eictinguished,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe  all  things  contend  together. 

Then  from  all  these  ruined  worlds  springs 
a  single  sphere  in  the  hand  of  God,  filling 
all  space,  but  hollow.  This  sphere  is  the 
home  of  all  creatures  that  have  life.  And 
in  this  world  everything  is  alive.  The 
mountains,  coral-like,  are  living  and  grow- 
ing. The  globe  has  pores  and  fibres,  and 
grows  like  a  sponge.  Yea,  the  new  earth  is 
so  made  that  it  will  increase  by  a  perpetual 
growth ;  and  the  beings  who  dwell  thereon 
will  enlarge  with  their  house.  Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  mountains  and  vales,  the 
forests  and  streams,  the  trees  and  flowers, 
the  plants  and  animals,  of  this  marvellous 
world.  The  animals  are  represented  as  ra- 
tional, and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech. 
The  poet  repeats  his  view  that  the  light  of 
reason  was  taken  from  them  at  the  fall,  and 
they  were  made  not  accountable,  to  save 
them  from  the  peril  of  temptation  by  man. 
But  now  that  light  is  restored.  The  souls  of 
animals  are  said  to  be  immortal.  "  Whatever 
loves  and  thinks  is  not  destroyed."  But  the 
glorified  animals  do  not  propagate  their  kind ; 
in  this  respect  they  have  the  nature  of  angels. 

The  Song  also  represents  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  having  escaped  destruction  by 
the  ministry  of  legions  of  angels.  "  When 
the  planets  dashed  against  the  earth,  a  part 
was  broken  ofiF,  on  which  was  the  Holy 
Land."  Thus  Jerusalem  was  destined  to 
exist,  though  the  blow  appeared  to  threaten 
its  utter  ruin.  This  piece  of  earth  floated  in 
space  when  all  the  worlds  rushed  together, 
and  what  was  scarcely  possible  took  place  to 
show  how  much  God  can  achieve.      Li  the 
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terrible  rain  of  worlds  no  one  touched  that 
piece  of  earth  ;  but  when  all  were  united  in 
one  mass,  that  fragment  approached  the  mass, 
and  was  embodied  in  the  new  earth.  On 
that  fragment  the  children  of  Israel  were 
preserved  alive  by  their  unfailing  trust  in 
God ;  and  during  this  tremendous  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  trial  of  faith,  Christ  took 
from  them  the  last  trace  of  inherited  evil,  of 
"  the  old  man,"  so  that  only  the  new  nature 
remained.  Grace  destroyed  the  law  of  sin 
in  the  members.  The  chosen  people  did  not 
rise  from  the  dead,  nor  were  they  changed  so 
as  to  have  glorified  bodies.  Hence  they 
marry,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  ever-grow- 
ing earth.  The  Holy  Land  retains  its  form, 
its  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  its  cities,  temple, 
and  sacred  associations. 

The  last  section  of  the  poem  is  so  curious 
that  we  will  attempt  to  reproduce  a  part  of 
it  in  measure. 

With  fury  once  Saul  sought  for  David's  life, 
But  Gkxl's  own  Spirit  came  with  heavenly  power 
Upon  the  murd*rer,  who  forgot  to  use 
The  fatal  steel,  and  prophesied  instead. 
Another  time  his  heart  was  melted  down, 
And  he  in  tears  did  charge  himself  with  wrong. 
So  now  God's  Spirit  seeks  the  world  of  death, 
And  Satan  feels  a  wondrous  change  within. 
His  soom  and  hate  give  place  to  sense  of  guilt, 
His  eye  perceives  the  righteousness  of  Grod, 
A  longing  to  confess  his  spirit  moves. 
Then  open,  suddenly,  his  prison  doors, 
And  Satan  hastens  out,  to  see  all  hell. 
Now  free  as  he,  to  God  in  sorrow  go. 

AB  living  beings  had  together  come 
Within  a  valley,  beautiful  and  large  ; 
A  valley  in  whose  centre  stands  the  throne 
Of  Christ,  where  sits  the  King,  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  crowned,  and  glorified,  and  high. 
Around  him  bow  the  beasts,  and  kneel  both  men 
And  angels,  while  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
The  trees  are  seen  to  move,  as  though  a  storm 
Had  seized  and  bent  them  down.    AU  creatures  there 
.  Do  cast  themselves,  in  grateful  homage,  low 
At  Jesus'  feet.    One  side  alone  is  left, 
A  space  unfilled,  and  large  enough,  it  seems. 
For  millions,  though  but  small  compared  with  that 
Possessed  by  happy  creatures,  filled  with  light 
Christ's  word  in  this  by  angels  was  obeyed. 


And  now  the  saved  in  deepest  wonder  gaze. 

As  hell  files  in,  and  crowds  the  vacant  space. 

And  each  one  kneels  before  the  Son  of  Man. 

first  Satan  casts  himself  upon  the  ground — 

"  To  Thee  be  praise,"  he  cries,  *<  Thou  hast  prevailed. 

To  me,  the  first  of  sinners,  shame  belongs ; 

For  I,  a  nothing,  dared  defy  the  Lord, 

An  atom,  claimed  to  be  and  rule  as  GU)d. 

Me  Thou  hast  judged,  and  therein  rightly  done ; 

And  all  my  feUows  now  have  come  with  me 

To  own  their  guilt  and  worship  Thee,  our  Judge  ! " 

''  Amen  I  amen  !  amen  !  ^  the  host  of  heU 

Besponds  with  sound  of  myriad  voices,  deep, 

Bepentant,  solemn,  true — then  all  is  stilL 

A  fearful  moment !  for  anew  aU  hearts 

Should  freely  make  their  choice  of  good  or  ilL 

The  Spirit,  therefore,  leaves  the  sons  of  heU 

To  act  alone,  each  one  without  constraint. 

Then  instantly  doth  vanish  eveiy  trace 

Of  tenderness,  repentance,  grief,  or  truth  ; 

And  nought  remains  but  shame,  despair,  and  wrath. 

That  freely  they  have  thus  laid  bare  their  guilt, 

And  brought  disgrace  upon  their  heads,  in  sight 

Of  God  and  man.    Themselves  they  hate,  and  hate 

The  place  in  which  they  are— the  beings  too 

That  fiU  the  place,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Lord 

Himself  upon  the  throne.    Then  Satan  flees 

li^th  horrid  haste,  as  if  his  life  to  save  ; 

The  others  follow  him  ;  not  one  remains 

Of  those  who  came  trom  helL    They  hasten  down 

Lito  the  sea  of  fire  from  which  they  came. 

And  in  a  lonely  ceU  the  devil  hides. 

Thus  all  do  freely  leave  the  heavenly  world. 

And  freely  seek  the  flames,  without  constraint. 

Now  sUence  reigns  in  hell,  for  deep  chagrin 

Has  robbed  them  aU  of  power  to  rage. 

And  yet  ere  long  their  f  uiy  glows  again 

With  fiercer  flames  against  each  other  there. 

While  Satan  wonders  at  his  dumb,  despair. 

That  he  should  fear  and  charge  himself  with  blame 

Now  tortures  him,  and  running  swift  he  strikes 

His  head  against  the  rocks.    His  words  in  heaven 

Are  now  his  hottest  heU ;  yet  is  he  glad 

That  solid  cliffs  divide  him  from  the  eyes 

And  tongues  whose  holy  scorn  he  could  not  bear. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  this  singular 
chapter  is  preceded  by  one  in  the  Song  of 
God,  describing  very  sweetly  a  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  by  Christ  Himself,  with 
all  the  redeemed,  in  a  valley  of  the  new 
earth,  and  that  the  poem  ends  with  a  brief 
but  noble  account  of  heavenly  worship. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  a  repre- 
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sentation  of  what  the^poem  is  in  a  doctrinal 
respect,  that  little  is  left  for  comment  on  its 
teachiDg.   With  Kobner's  view  of  the  Trinity, 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  fall  of  man, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  way  of  life  through  Christ,  and 
the  final  state  of  glorified  men  or  of  the  lost, 
we  have  no  fault  to  find.     The  vital  truths 
of  Christianity  are,  it  seems  to  us,  correctly 
set  forth  in  the  Song  of  God.    But  if  we 
are  not  in  error  the  excellent  author  has 
misapprehended  the  bearing  of  (lod's  Word 
on  certain  points  lying  somewhat  remote 
from  these  central  truths;  and  this  mis- 
apprehension has  its  origin  in  a  desire  to 
interpret  all  the  prophecies  literally  ;  more 
hterally,  we  think,  than  he  does  some  part 
of  Biblical  history.    For  instance,  he  sup- 
poses that  the  first  person  plural  is  used  in 
Gen.  L  26,  with  reference  to  God  and  the 
angels,  the  latter  buildmg  the  body  of  man, 
and  the  former  breathing  into  it  the  breath 
of  life :  while  a  literal  interpretation  would 
lather  assume  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead. 
As  a  second  instance,  we  cite  his  account  of 
tiie  development  of  the  worlds  from  an  ori- 
ginal globe  of  mist,  set  revolving  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  forming  the  worlds  in 
immense  periods  of  time  by  the  agency,  in 
great  part  at  least,  of  forces  in  nature — for 
this  view  is  not  the  one  suggested  by  the 
Uteral  sense  of  Genesis.    This  want  of  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  his  principle  is 
not,  however,  very  striking  or  important. 

His  doctrine  of  angels  is  not  unlike  that 
of  many  German  theologians,  who  suppose 
that  these  exalted  beings  have  bodies  ethereal 
and  immortal,  but  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  man.  Eobner  appeals  to  Acts.  i.  10  in 
support  of  his  view:  "Behold  two  men 
stood  by  them  in  white  clothing  ; "  and  to 
other  passages,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  in  the  New.  To  justify  his  representation 
of  the  Logos  as  having  taken  the  angelic 
nature  and  form  prior  to  His  becoming  man, 
he  refers  to  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment which  speak  of  "the  angel  of  Jehovah" 
as  appearing  to  men.     In  proof  of  the  as- 
sumption that  the  lower  animals  had  reason 
and  speech  before  the  fall,  he  alleges  the  use 
of  the  same  words  to  denote  their  inner 
being  as  are  applied  to  men,  e,g.,  ttf  p?  and  n^">, 
also  the  words  of  the  serpent  to  Eve,  and 
finally  the  descriptions  of  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  wolf  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  grass  like  the  ox,  and  all  beings  shall 
dwell  together  in  friendship  ;  together  with 
the  remarkable  passage  about  the  creation 
groaning  and  travailing,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans.    This  last  passage  Kobner  looks 
upon  as  a  conclusive  proof-text  in  favour  of 
his   theory.    But    it    may    be    questioned 
whether  poetry  is  to  be  interpreted  as  prose  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  lower 
animals  give  any  sign  of  degradation.    They 
are  not  idiots,  malformed,  imperfect  beings, 
for  idiots  have  not  their  wonderful  powers  of 
instinct.    Besides,  it  appears  to  us  singular 
that  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  geology 
as  fully  as  Kobner  does,  should  overlook  the 
bearing  of  fossil  remains  on  this  point.    Still 
further,  the  permission  which  (Jod  gave  man 
to  make  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  explana- 
tion which  Paul  offers  of  the  law  forbidding 
the  ox  to  be  muzzled  while  treading  out  the 
corn,  seem   to   be   incompatible  with  the 
rationality  of  animals  in  their  normal  state. 
In  support  of  his  belief  that  the  Jews  will 
never  cease  to  exist  and  multiply  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  present  life,  he  appeals  to 
Genesis  xiii.  16 ;  Isaiah  xxvil  6,  Ixvi.  22 ; 
Ezekiel  xxxvii.  24,  25  :   "  And  I  will  make 
thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if 
a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
then  may  thy  seed  be  numbered."    "  In 
coming  dajrs  shall  Jacob  take  root ;  Israel 
shall  bud  and  blossom,  and  they  shall  fill  the 
face  of  the  earth  with  fruit."    "  For  as  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  I  am 
making  are  standing  before  me  saith  Jehovah, 
so  shall  stand  your  seed  and  your  name." 
"  And  my  servant  David  shall  be  king  over 
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them  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  shepherd  to 
them  all ;  and  in  my  judgments  shall  they 
walk,  and  my  statutes  shall  they  keep,  and 
shall  do  them.  And  they  shall  dwell  upon 
the  land  which  I  gave  to  my  servant,  to 
Jacob,  in  which  their  fathers  dwelt ;  and 
they  shall  dwell  upon  it,  they  and  their  sons 
and  the  sons  of  their  sons  for  ever ;  and 
Dayid  my  servant  shall  be  their  prince  for 
ever."  We  cannot  regard  the  language  of 
the  prophets,  or  the  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham,  as  teaching  the  doctrine  advanced 
by  the  poet  in  his  "  Song  of  God ;"  and  it 
seems  to  us  very  singular  that  a  genuine 
poet  should  so  completely  *  overlook  the 
figurative  use  of  language.  We  regard 
the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  as  typical  of 
his  spiritual  seed,  and  the  promise  as 
having  principal  respect  to  the  latter. 
Kobner*s  account  of  the  Supper  in  glory  is 
naturally  founded  on  the  words  of  Christ: 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink 
hereafter  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  till  that 
day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God ;"  while  his  account  of  the  appearance 
of  Satan  and  the  hosts  of  hell  on  a  great 
occasion  in  heaven,  confessing  their  guilt 


and  praising  the  Lord,  is  founded  on  the 
words,  "  That  in  him  every  knee  shall  bow, 
of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on  earth,  and, 
those  under  the  earth"  (Phil.  ii.  10,  11)  ; 
but  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  has  inter- 
preted either  passage  correctly.  The  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven  may  be  a 
stately  and  blessed  feast,  occurring  but  onoe 
in  eternity ;  but  we  do  not  think  this 
accords  with  the  general  tone  of  Scripture, 
when  speaking  of  future  good ;  the  submia^ 
sion  of  all  to  Christ  may  consist  in  a  tern* 
porary  state  and  act  produced  by  miraculous 
agency;  but  we  do  not  think  this  agrees 
with  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

Yet  the  8<mg  of  God  is  a  poem  of  no 
little  merit,  and  we  repeat  our  confession  of 
inability  to  give  any  proper  idea  of  its 
literary  excellence  by  the  rude  and  mono- 
tonous lines  of  a  rapid  translation.  But 
we  could  not  attempt  a  reproduction  of 
the  varied  measures  of  the  original,  and 
must  therefore,  either  make  use  of  prose, 
or  of  common  blank  verse,  in  translating. 
The  latter  seemed  to  us  slightly  preferable, 
hence  the  character  of  some  parts  of  this 
paper. 
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HEBREW    TALES. 

SdeeUd  a/nd  TrandaUd  from  the  Writi7tff$  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Sages. 
By  Hyman  Hurwits. 


[Vbe  Belectum  of  Tales  here  giyen  is  in  conneotioii 
with  the  aitiole  which  iqspeared  in  the  fonner 
number,  and  as  farther  illustrating  the  Merits  of 
the  Uninspired  Hdrew  LitenUureJ] 

L~M0SB8  AND  TEI  IiAMB. 

''The  Lord  is  good  to  aU,  and  His  mercies  are  over 
an  His  warkB."— Psalm  clzv. 

|IJ£  wise  instructors  relate  that, 
whilst  Moses  was  attending  Jethro's 
flock  in  the  wilderness,  a  lamb 
strayed  from  the  herd.  Moses  endeavoured 
to  overtake  it,  but  it  ran  much  faster  than 
he,  till  it  came  near  a  fountain,  where  it 
suddenly  stopped,  and  took  a  draught  of 
water.  "  Thou  little  dear  innocent  creature," 
said  Moses, ''  I  see  now  why  thou  didst  run 
away.  Had  1  known  thy  want,  on  my 
dioulders  would  I  have  carried  thee  to  the 
fountwi  to  assuage  thy  thirst.  But  come, 
Utde  innocent,  I  will  make  up  for  my 
ignorance.  Thou  art  no  doubt  fatigued 
after  so  long  a  journey,  thou  shalt  walk  no 
further/'  He  immediately  took  the  little 
creature  into  his  arms,  and  carried  it  back 
to  the  flock. 

The  Almighty  Father  of  Mercies— J?^  who 
diffused  those  precious  drops  of  pity  and 
kindness  over  the  human  heart,  approved  of 
the  deed ;  and  a  heavenly  voice  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  *'  Moses !  benevolent  Moses !  If 
a  dumb  animal  thus  excite  thy  compassion, 
how  much  more  will  the  children  of  men ! 
What  wilt  thou  not  do  for  thine  own 
brethren !  Gome,  henceforth  thou  shalt  be 
the  Shepherd  of  my  chosen  flock,  and  teach 
them  by  thy  example, '  that  the  Lard  is  good 
to  oB,  and  that  His  mercies  are  over  all  His 
works.' "         Mbdbash  Shemoth  Rabah. 


IL— Thb  Value  of  a  Good  Wife. 

**  He  that  hath  found  a  virtaous  wife  hath  a  greater 
treasure  than  costly  pearls." 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher 
Eabbi  Meir  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole 
of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  public  school,  and 
instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence 
from  his  house  his  two  sons,  both  of  them  of 
uncommon  beauty,  and  enlightened  in  the 
law,  died.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed- 
chamber, laid  them  upon  the  marriage-bed, 
and  spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies. 
Towards  evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home. 
"Where  are  my  beloved  sons,"  he  asked, 
"that  I  may  give  them  my  blessing?" 
"They  are  gone  to  the  school,"  was  the 
answer.  "I  repeatedly  looked  round  the 
school,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  did  not  see  them 
there."  She  reached  him  a  goblet;  he 
praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  tbo 
Sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked,  "Where 
are  my  sons,  that  they  may  drink  of  the  cup 
of  blessing?"  "They  will  not  be  far  oflF," 
she  said,  and  placed  food  before  him,  that 
he  might  eat  He  was  in  a  gladsome  and 
genial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace 
after  the  meal,  she  thus  addressed  him : 
"Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  bm 
propose  to  thee  one  question."  "Ask  it, 
then,  my  love  1"  he  replied.  "A  few  days 
ago  a  person  entrusted  some  jewels  to  my 
custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  again. 
Should  I  give  them  back  again  ?"  "  This  is 
a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "which  my 
wife  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
aak.  What!  wouldest  thou  hesitate  or  be 
reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own  ?" 
"  No,"  she  replied, "  but  yet  I  thought  it  best 
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not  to  restore  thera  without  acquainting 
thee  therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their 
chamber,  and,  stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the 
white  covering  from  their  bodies.  "  Ah,  my 
sons  1  my  sons  !"  thus  loudly  lamented  the 
father,  "  My  sons  !  the  light  of  mine  eyes, 
and  the  light  of  my  understanding ;  I  was 
your  father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the 
law ! "  The  mother  turned  away,  and  wept 
bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didst  thou 
not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluctant 
to  restore  that  which  was  entrusted  to  our 
keeping  ?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has 
taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord ! "  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !"  echoed  Eabbi  Meir,  "  and  blessed  be 
his  name  for  thy  sake  too !  for  well  is  it 
written,  'He  that  has  found  a  virtuous 
woman  has  a  greater  treasure  than  costly 
pearls.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  on  her  tongue  is  the  instruction  of 
kindness.' " 

III. — ^The  Lobd  uelfeth  Man  and  Beast. 

DuRiNa  his  march  to  conquer  the  world, 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  came  to  a 
people  in  Africa,  who  dwelt  in  a  remote 
and  secluded  comer  in  peaceful  huts,  and 
knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They  led 
him  to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  placed  before  him 
golden  dates,  golden  figs,  and  bread  of  gold. 
"Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country?"  said 
Alexander.  "  I  take  it  for  granted  (replied 
the  chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what  reason, 
then,  art  thou  come  amongst  us  ?"  "  Your 
gold  has  not  tempted  me  hither,"  said 
Alexander,  "  but  I  would  become  acquainted 
with  your  manners  and  customs."  "So  be 
it,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  sojourn  among  us 
as  long  as  it  pleaseth  thee."  At  the  close  of 
this  conversation  two  citizens  entered,  as 
into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff 
said,  "  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of  land, 


and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through 
it,  1  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for 
I  only  bargained  for  the  land,  and  not  for 
any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  beneath 
it,  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the  land  will 
not  receive  it."  The  defendant  answered, 
"I  hope  I  have  a  conscience,  as  well  as 
my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land, 
with  all  its  contingent,  as  well  as  existing 
advantages,  and  consequently  the  treasure 
inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their 
supreme  judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in 
order  that  the  parties  might  see  whether  or 
not  he  understood  them  aright.  Then,  after 
some  reflection,  said^  "Thou  hast  a  son, 
friend,  I  beUeve?"  "Yes."  "And  thou 
(addressing  the  other)  a  daughter  ? "  "  Yes." 
*'Well,  then,  let  thy  son  marry  thy 
daughter,  and  bestow  the  treasure  on  the 
young  couple  for  a  marriage  portion." 

Alexander   seemed    surprised    and    per- 
plexed.    "  Think  you  my  sentence  unjust  ?  " 
the  chief  asked  him.     "0,  no!"    replied 
Alexander,  "  but  it  astonishes  me."    "  And 
how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief,  "  would  the 
case  have  been  decided  in  your  country  ?  " 
"  To  confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "we 
should  have  taken  both  parties  into  custody, 
and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's 
use."    "  For  the  king's  use ! "  exclaimed  the 
chief.  "  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country? '* 
"0,yesr*  Does  it  rain  there?"  "Assuredly." 
"Wonderful!   But  are  there  tame  auimalB 
in  the  country,  that  live  on  the  grass  and 
green  herbs  ? "    "  Very  many,  and  of  many 
kinds."    "Ay,    that    must    then    be    the 
cause,"  said  the  chief;    "for  the  saJce  of 
those   innocent    animals    tlie    all -gracious 
Being  continues  to  let  the  sun  shine  and 
the  rain  drop  down  on  your  own  country ; 
since  its  inhabitants  are  unworthy  of  such 
blessings." 

T.  Tamid. 

Bebeshith  Rabah. 
Vajbekba  Rabah. 
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rv. — Hope,  Resignation,  and  Dbpendenob  on  the 
DiviNB  Protection  recommended,  by  the  con- 
sideration   THAT  EVEN  CALAMITIES,  A3  FAB  AS 

they  abb  dispensations  op  god,  prove  at 
length  to  have  been  blessings  in  disguiss. 
This  illustrated  in  the  Life  of  K.  Akiba. 

"  AU  the  paihs  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth, 
onto  snch  as  keep  His  covenants  and  His  testi- 
monies."— Psalm  XXV. 

Man,  with  his  boasted  wisdom,  is  but  a 
short-sighted  creature  ;  and  with  all  his  pre- 
tended power,  a  weak  and  helpless  being.* 
He  knows  not  in  one  moment  what  will 
happen  to  him  in  the  next.  Nor  could  such 
knowledge,  were  he  to  possess  it,  either  pre- 
vent or  retard  events  over  which  he  has  not 
the  least  control.  The  eminent  faculties 
with  which  he  is  gifted  may  indeed  enable 
him  to  see  the  immediate  effects  of  particular 
occurrences,  but  the  remote  consequences 
and  final  results  are  hidden  from  his  con- 
fined view.  Hence  he  often  wishes  for 
things  which,  were  they  granted,  would 
tend  to  his  injury ;  and  he  as  often  laments 
and  bewails  those  very  events  which  ulti- 
mately prove  to  his  benefit.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, he  could  not  possibly  escape  the 
numerous  dangers  that  surround  him,  nay, 
he  would  often  rush  on  that  very  destruction 
which  he  seeks  to  avoid,  were  it  not  for  the 

*  The  futility  of  onr  endeavonrs  without  the  assist- 
ance of  God  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  127th 
Psafan.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  guard 
the  dty,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Ereiy  man's  own  experience  may  furnish  him  with 
examples  to  Terify  the  truth  of  this  position ;  but 
none  are  more  strildng  than  those  which  are  found  in 
Scripture.  No  doubt,  king  David,  like  every  other 
parent,  rejoiced  at  the  birth  of  Absalom,  that  veiy  son 
who  drove  his  royal  sire  from  the  throne,  and  em- 
bittered the  rest  of  his  days.  Jacob  deeply  lamented 
and  bewaUed  the  absence  of  Joseph,  little  thinking 
that  that  very  absence  was  the  means  of  saving  him 
and  his  family  from  famine,  and  that  it  was  a 
neoessaiy  link  in  the  chain  of  those  astonishing  events, 
the  mighty  influence  of  which  extends  even  to  our 
days,  and  whose  final  results  are  still  hidden  in  the 
womb  <rf  time. 


merciful  providence  of  that  supremo  Being 
who  gave  us  our  existence,  who  watches  over 
our  welfare,  and  who  guides  our  steps. 

It  is  He  who  delivers  us  from  "the 
noxious  pestilence  which  marches  in  the 
dark,  and  from  the  destruction  which  rages 
at  noon."  It  is  He  that  turns  our  mourning 
into  joy,  and  who  changes  present  evils  into 
everlasting  good.  "  Happy,  then,  the  man 
who  has  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  and 
who  trusts  in  the  Lord  his  God." 

So  convinced  was  Rabbi  Akiba  of  these 
Divine  truths,  so  fully  persuaded  was  he  that 
from  the  Fountain  of  Goodness  no  real  evil 
can  flow,  that  even  under  the  greatest  afflic- 
tions and  sufferings — ^and  they  were  many, 
and  various — ^he  was  accustomed  to  say : 
"Whatever  God  does  is  for  our  good." 
The  ancient  sages  of  Israel  have  recom- 
mended us  to  adopt  the  same  maxim,  and 
they  have  illustrated  it  by  the  following 
narrative. 

Compelled  by  violent  persecution  to  quit 
his  native  land.  Rabbi  Akiba  wandered  over 
barren  wastes  and  dreary  deserts.  His 
whole  equipage  consisted  of  a  lamp,  which 
he  used  to  light  at  night,  in  order  to  study 
the  Law ;  a  cock,  which  served  him  instead  of 
a  watch,  to  announce  to  him  the  rising  dawn ; 
and  an  ass,  on  which  he  rode. 

The  sun  was  gradually  sinking  beneath 
the  horizon,  night  was  fast  approaching,  and 
the  poor  wanderer  knew  not  where  to  shelter 
his  head,  or  where  to  rest  his  weary  limbs. 
Fatigued,  and  almost  exhausted,  he  came 
at  last  near  a  village.  He  was  glad  to  find 
it  inhabited,  thinking  where  human  beings 
dwelt  there  dwelt  also  humanity  and  com- 
passion ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  He  asked 
for  a  night's  lodging — ^it  was  refused.  Not 
one  of  the  inhospitable  inhabitants  would 
accommodate  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  wood. 
"  It  is  hard,  very  hard,"  said  he,  "  not  to 
find  a  hospitable  roof  to  protect  me  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  but  God 
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is  just,  and  whatever  He  does  is  for  the  best." 
He  seated  himself  beneath  a  tree,  lighted  his 
lamp,  and  began  to  read  the  Law.  He  had 
scarcely  read  a  chapter,  when  a  violent  storm 
extinguished  the  light.  "  What ! "  exclaimed 
he, ''  must  I  not  be  permitted  even  to  pursue 
my  favourite  study  ?  But  God  is  just,  and 
whatever  He  does  is  for  the  best." 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  bare  earth, 
willing,  if  possible,  to  have  a  few  hours' 
sleep.  He  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes,  when 
a  fierce  wolf  came  and  killed  the  cock. 
''  What  new  misfortune  is  this  ?"  ejaculated 
the  astonished  Akiba.  "  My  vigilant  com- 
panion is  gone  !  Who  then  will  henceforth 
awaken  me  to  the  study  of  the  Law  ?  But 
Ood  is  just :  He  knows  best  what  is  good  for 
us  poor  mortals."  Scarcely  had  he  finished 
the  sentence,  when  a  terrible  lion  came  and 
devoured  the  ass.  "  What  is  to  be  done 
now  ? "  exclaimed  the  lonely  wanderer.  "  My 
lamp  and  my  cock  are  gone — ^my  poor  ass, 
too,  is  gone — all  is  gone  !  But,  praised  be 
the  Lord,  whatever  He  does  is  for  the  best." 
He  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  went  to  the  village,  to  see  whether 
he  could  procure  a  horse,  or  any  other  beast 
of  burthen,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney. But  what  was  his  surprise,  not  to  find 
a  single  individual  alive  ! 

It  appears  that  a  band  of  robbers  had  en- 
tered the  village  during  the  night,  killed  its 
inhabitants,  and  plundered  their  houses.  As 
soon  as  Akiba  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  amazement  into  which  this  wonder- 
ful occurrence  had  thrown  him,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thou  great  God, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  now 
I  know  by  experience  that  poor  mortal  men 
are  short-sighted  and  blind,  often  consider- 
ing as  evils  what  is  intended  for  their  preser- 
vation !  But  Thou  alone  are  just,  and  kind, 
and  merciful !  Had  not  the  hard-hearted 
people  driven  me,  by  their  inhospitality,  from 
the  village  I  should  assuredly  have  shared 
their  fate.    Had  not  the  wind  extinguished 


my  lamp,  the  robbers  would  have  been  drawn 
to  the  spot,  and  have  murdered  me.  I  per- 
ceive also  that  it  was  thy  mercy  which 
deprived  me  of  my  two  companions,  that  they 
might  not  by  their  noise  give  notice  to  the 
banditti  where  I  was.  Praised,  then,  be  thy 
name,  for  ever  and  ever ! "     T.  Beeachoth. 

V. — CONTBBSATIOir  OF  ▲  PhILOBOPHEB  WITH  A  RaBBI. 

"YouB  God  in  His  Book  calls  himself  a 
jealous  God,  who  can  endure  no  other  God 
beside  Himself,  and  on  all  occasions  makes 
manifest  His  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  He  threatens  and  seems 
to  hate  the  worshippers  of  false  gods  more 
than  the  false  gods  themselves?"  "Acer- 
tain  king,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  "  had  a  dis- 
obedient son.  Among  other  worthless  tricks 
of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  to  give 
to  his  dogs  Ins  father's  name  and  titles. 
Should  the  king  show  his  anger  on  the  prince 
or  the  dogs  ?"  "  Well  turned,"  replied  the 
philosopher ;  "  but  if  your  God  destroyed  the 
objects  of  idolatry,  He  would  take  away  the  . 
temptation  to  it."  "Yea,"  retorted  the 
Rabbi,  "  if  the  fools  worshipped  such  things 
only  as  were  of  no  further  use  than  that  to 
which  their  folly  applied  them — if  the  idols 
were  always  as  worthless  as  the  idolatry  is 
contemptible.  But  they  worship  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  host  of  heaven,  the  rivers,  the 
sea,  fire,  air,  and  what  not.  Would  you  that 
the  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  these  fools,  should 
ruin  His  own  works,  and  disturb  the  laws 
appointed  to  nature  by  His  own  wisdom  ? 
If  a  man  steals  grain  and  sows  it,  should  the 
seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth  because  it 
was  stolen?  0,  no!  the  wise  Creator  lets 
nature  run  her  own  course ;  for  her  course 
is  His  own  appointment.  And  what  if  the 
children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil  ?  The  day 
of  reckoning  is  not  far  off,  and  men  will  then 
learn  that  human  actions  likewise  reappear 
in  their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as 
the  green  blade  rises  up  out  of  the  buried 
corn-seed."  Talmud  Avoda  Zara. 
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VL — Tbr  Hb^vbkly  Lamp. 

*'The  Boul  of  man  Is  the  candle  of  the  Lord."— 
Ptot.  XX. 

Babbi  Tan-ohum  was  once  asked  whether 
it  was  allowable  to  extinguish  a  candle  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  case  it  incommoded  a 
sick  person  ?  "  What  a  question  you  ask  !*' 
replied  the  RabbL  ''True, you  call  a  burning 
candle  a  light,  so  is  the  soul  of  man ;  nay,  it 
is  called  '  a  heavenly  light/  Is  it  not  better 
to  extinguish  an  earthly  light  than  a 
heayenly  light?" 

T.  Shabbath. 

Vn. — Cbshconiis  and  Odtwabd  Obdihaitobs  to  bb 
Appbboiated  bt  theib  IirwABD  Effbcts  and 

BlOBAL     AOOOMPANIMENTS ;       OONFIBlfXD     FBOM 
SCBIFTUBB,  AND    rUBTHBR    IlLUBTBATED    BT    A. 

Tale  or  Rabbi  Tan-ohu-ma. 

<<  And  rend  yoor  hearts,  and  not  your  garments." — 
Jod  ii  18. 

Abstinbnoe  from  food  may  mortify  the 
body,  but  cannot  cure  the  diseases  of  the 
souL  Neither  can  it  be  acceptable  to  God, 
unless  accompanied  by  sincere  repentance, 
and  the  practice  of  righteousness.  Would 
you  know  what  sort  of  fast  is  approved  by 
God,  read  His  word  as  expressed  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah. 

An  idolatrous  and  wicked  king  had,  by 
his  abominations,  incurred  the  just  wrath  of 
God;  and  by  his  imprudent  and  impolitic 
conduct  brought  great  calamities  on  the 
land.  Oppression  and  tyranny  produced 
Uieir  usual  monstrous  offspring — ^fanaticism 
and  superstition.  The. people  were  taught 
fay  their  ignorant  instructors  that,  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God,  they  must  fast  and  pray ; 
eovelope  themselyes  in  sack-cloths,  and 
strew  ashes  on  their  heads.  And  when  they 
found  that,  notwithstanding  these  acts  of 
self-mortification,  their  calamities  still  con- 
tinued, they  very  naturally  asked,  "Why 
fsst  we,  and  Thou  seest  not  ? — ^afflict  our 
bodies,  and  Thou  regardest  not?"  Then 
the  Almighty  ordered  the  prophet  to  tell 


the  deluded  people  the  real  cause  of  their 
sorrows,  and  His  displeasure.  The  language 
is  so  beautiful  and  energetic,  and  the  subject 
so  applicable,  even  to  the  present  times,  that 
we  are  induced  to  copy  the  whole. 

«  Proclaim  aloud ;  give  no  intermption  : 
Lond  like  the  tmmpet's  sound,  lift  up  thy  voice  : 
Declare  to  my  people  their  transgression, 
And  to  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins. 
They  indeed  seek  me  daily  : 
Desire  to  know  my  ways  : 
Like  a  nation  that  practised  righteousness. 
And  fozaook  not  the  ordinances  of  their  God. 
They  ask  of  me  just  decisions, 
Would  wish  to  obtain  God's  favour. 
Why  fast  we  (say  they),  and  thou  seest  not  ? 
AJQSict  our  bodies,  and  thou  regardest  not ! 

Behold,in  the  day  of  your  fast  ye  gratify  your  desires. 
And  press  your  sorrows  upon  you. 
Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  contention. 
And  to  smite  with  tyrannical  fist. 
Fast  ye  not  that  it  may  be  known  as  broad  day  ? — 
That  your  fame  may  reach  the  very  skies  % 
Is  such,  then,  the  fast  I  have  chosen  T 
A  day  when  man  should  humble  his  souL 
What  I  to  bend  his  head  like  a  bulrush  ! 
Envelope  himself  in  sack-doths  and  ashes  ! 
This  ye  caU  a  fast— a  day  acceptable  to  the  Lord  T 
O  !  no,  thU  is  the  fast  which  I  choose  : 
To  open  the  knots  of  wickedness, 
To  loosen  the  bands  of  oppression. 
Give  liberty  to  the  groaning  slave, 
And  break  asunder  every  grinding  yoke, 
O  !  break  thy  bread  to  the  hungry ; 
Bring  the  wretched  poor  into  thy  house : 
Seest  thou  the  naked,  cover  him  with  garments. 
And  hide  not  thyself  from  thy  own  flesh. 
Then  shaU  thy  Ught  spring  forth  as  the  morning, 
And  thy  health  quickly  spring  forth ; 
Then  wiU  righteousnea  go  before  thee. 
And  God's  glory  dose  thy  rear ; 
Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  will  answer. 
Thou  shalt  pray,  and  He  wiU  say,  Here  am  I— etc** 

haiah  IviiL 

Such,  then,  is  the  fiast  which  the  Almighty 
declared  would  be  acceptable  to  Him.  To 
suppose,  then,  tiiat  there  is  any  merit  in  mere 
bodily  privation,  is  to  believe  in  that  which 
(}od  has  declared  to  be  false. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Rabbis  have  expressed 
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the  same  sentiments,  in  language  less  beau- 
tiful and  glowing,  but  scarcely  less  instructive. 
For  thus  we  find  in  the  days  of  Rabbi  Tan- 
chu-ma,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
drought,  a  fast  had  been  proclaimed.    The 
people  fasted  several  days,  but  no  rain  came. 
The   Rabbi    then    addressed    them  thus: 
"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wish  your 
fast  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  let  it  be  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  charity  and  good  will." 
The  people  opened  their  purses,  distributed 
money  to  the  poor  and  needy.     While  thus 
laudably  employed,  they  perceived  a  man 
give  some  money  to  a  poor  woman  who  had 
formerly  been  his  wife,  but  was  then  divorced 
from  him.     Now,  as  the  traditional  law  inter- 
dicted every  familiar  intercourse  between 
the  parties  after  a  separation  had  once  taken 
place,  the  people  foolishly  imagined  that 
such  interdiction  extended  even  to  acts  of 
charity;  and,  with  ignorant  but  vehement 
zeal,  exclaimed,  "  Rabbi,  Rabbi !    What !  do 
we  sit  idle  spectators,  and  here  is  a  great 
sin  committed  ?  "    They  then  told  him  what 
they  had  observed.     The  good  Rabbi,  who 
wished  to  remove  so    destructive  a  preju- 
dice from  their  minds,  called  the  supposed 
oflFender  before  him,  and  questioned  him  about 
his  motive.     "  Master,"  said  the  charitable 
Israelite,  "  it  is  true  I  gave  this  poor  woman 
some  money.     I  saw  her  great  distress,  and 
my  heart  was  filled  with  compassion."    The 
virtuous  Rabbi  not  only  did  not  blame  this 
action,  but  greatly  admired  it ;  and  in  order 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that 
true  charity  knows  no  limits,  no  bounds,  no 
distinction,  took  care   to  incorporate  this 
very  deed  in  a  prayer  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Almighty :     "  Lord  of  all  worlds," 
exclaimed  the  pious  Rabbi,  "  if  the  distress 
of  this  woman,  who  had  no  claim  on  the 
bounty  of  him  that  relieved  her,  excited  his 
compassion,  we  who  are  the  works  of  Thine 
own  hands,  the  children  of  the  dearly  be- 
loved   Abraham,  Isaac,  and   Jacob,    what 
relief  may  we  not  expect  from  Thee,  Thou 


Father  of  mercies ! "    God  heard  his  prayers, 
there  came  plenty  of  rain,  the  earth  was 
fertilised,  and  the  distressed  people  relieved. 
'  Medrash  Rabbah. 

VIIL— The  Honotjb  Due  to  Whatever  is  Trxjlt 
Ubbfdl. 

Rabbi  Huna  once  asked  of  his  son  Raba 
why  he  did  not  attend  the  lectures  of  Rabbi 
Chisda?  "Because,"  replied  the  son,  "he 
only  treats  of  temporal  and  worldly  con- 
cerns." "  What ! "  said  the  father, "  he  occu- 
pies himself  with  that  which  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  human  beings,* 
and  this  you  call  worldly  aflFairs  !  Trust  me, 
this  is  among  the  most  estimable  of  studies." 

T.  Shabbath. 

IX.— To  INSULT  Poverty  or  Natural  Defect  no 
Venial  Crime. 

"Whosoever  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth    his 
Maker.'* — Prov.  xvii.  4. 

Despise  not  the  poor,  thou  knowest  not 
how  soon  it  may  be  thine  own  lot.  Despise 
not  the  deformed ;  their  defects  are  not  of 
their  own  seeking,  and  why  shouldat  thou 
add  insult  to  misfortune.  Despise  no 
creature ;  the  most  insignificant  is  the  work 
of  thy  Maker. 

Rabbi  Eliezer,  returning  from  his  master's 
residence  to  his  native  place,  was  highly 
elated  with  the  great  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired. On  his  way  he  overtook  a  singu- 
larly unshapely  and  misfeatured  person,  who 
was  travelling  to  the  same  town.  The 
stranger  saluted  him  by  saying,  "Peace 
be  upon  thee,  Rabbi."  Eliezer,  proud  of 
his  learning,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
noticed  only  the  traveller's  deformity  ;  and 
by  way  of  joke  said  to  him,  "Racca,t 
are  the  inhabitants  of  thy  town  all  as  mis- 
shapen as  thou  art?"  The  stranger,  aston- 
ished at  Eliezer's  want  of  manners,  and  pro- 

*  ChisWs  discourse,  of  which  the  young  man  spoke 
80  lightly,  happened  to  be  on  medicinal  subjects, 
t  A  term  of  reproach. 
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yoked  by  the  insult,  replied,  "I  do  not 
know;  but  thou  hadst  better  make  these 
inquiries  of  the  great  Artist  that  made  me." 
The  Babbi  perceived  his  error,  and,  alighting 
from  the  animal  on  which  he  rode,  threw 
himself  at  the  stranger's  feet,  and  entreated 
him  to  pardon  a  fault  committed  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  heart,  and  which  he  most  sin- 
cerely regretted.     "  No,"  said  the  stranger, 
''  go  first  to  the  Artist  that  made  me,  and  tell 
Him, '  Great  Artist,  0,  what  an  ugly  vessel 
hast  thou  produced ! ' "     Eliezer  continued 
his  entreaties:    the    stranger   persisted  in 
his  refusal.    In  the  meantime  they  arrived 
at  the  fiabbi's  native  city.    The  inhabitants, 
being  apprised  of  his  arrival,  came  in  crowds 
to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  "  Peace  be  upon 
thee,  Rabbi!     Welcome  our  Instructor!" 
"Whom    do   ye    caU  Rabbi?"    asked  the 
stranger.     The  people  pointed  to  EUezer. 
"And  him  ye  honour  with  the  name  of 
Rabbi !"  continued  the  poor  man :  "0,  may 
Israel  not  produce  many  like  him ! "   He  then 
related  what  had  happened.     "  He  has  done 
wrong ;  he  is  aware  of  it,"  said  the  people ; 
"  do  forgive  him,  for  he  is  a  great  man,  well 
versed  in  the  law."    The  stranger  then  for- 
gave him,  and  intimated  that  his  long  refusal 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  impressing 
the  impropriety  on  the  Rabbi's  mind.    The 
learned  Eliezer  thanked  him  ;  and  whilst  he 
held  out  his  own  conduct  as  a  warning  to  the 
people,  he  justified  that  of  the  stranger,  by 
saying  that  though  a  person  ought  ever  to 
be  as  flexible  as  a  reed,  and  not  as  stubborn 
as  a  cedar,  yet  to  insult  poverty  or  natural 
defect  is  no  venial  crime ;  and  one  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  readily  pardoned. 

T.  Taanith. 

X.— Oh  Pretended  Majorities. 
"  It  is  declared  in  your  law,"  said  a  heathen 
once  to  Rabbi  Joshuah,  "that  in  matters 
where  unanimity  cannot  be  obtained,  you 
ought  to  follow  the  majority ;  and  you  allow 
that  we  heathens  are  more  numerous  than 


you  are ;  then  why  do  you  not  follow  our 
mode  of  worship?"    "Before  I  answer  thy 
intertogatiou,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  *' permit 
me  to  ask  thee  a  questions  Hast  thou  any 
children?"    *'Alas!"  exclaimed  the  heathen, 
"  thou  remindest  me  of  the  greatest  of  my 
troubles."     "Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Joshuah.  "  I  will  tell  thee,"  replied  the 
heathen.     "  I  have  many  sons.    Generally 
speaking  they  live  pretty  peaceably  together, 
but  when  mealtime  arrives,  and  prayers  are 
to  commence,  each  wishes  to  adore  his  god 
in   his  own   way.      One    invokes   Jupiter, 
another  Mars,  another  Neptune.   Each  extols 
him  whom  he  wishes  to  adore,  and  insists 
on  his  superiority.    From  words  they  often 
come  to  blows ;  so  that  instead  of  having 
a  comfortable    meal  we  have  nothing  but 
confusion  and  quarrels."     "And  why  dost 
thou  not  endeavour  to  reconcile  them?" 
asked  Joshuah.     "  I  might  as  well,"  said  the 
heathen,    "attempt   to    reconcile  fire  and 
water,  or  to  smoothen  the  turbulent  waves 
of  the  ocean."    "  I  truly  pity  thee,"  said 
the  Rabbi;  "thy  neighbours  are,  perhaps,- 
more  fortunate  ? "     "  Not  at  all,"  repUed 
the  heathen,    "unless   they  be   childless; 
otherwise  the  same  cause  produces  the  same 
eflfect."     "And  yet,"  exclaimed  Joshuah, 
"  thou  callest  this  a  majority,  whose  worship 
thou  fam  wouldst  recommend  to  us!     Be 
advised  by  me,  good  man,  and  before  thou 
attemptest  to  reconcile  others  to  such  a  mode 
of  worship,  first  reconcile  the  worshippers 
amongst  themselves." 

Medbash  Rabba. 


XL— On  the  Mood  of  Mind  that  will  Render  the 

Consequences     of    Improper    Actions  the 

Atonement  for  them. 

«  Despise  not,  my  son,  the  chastisement  o!  the  Lord, 

nor  mormnr  against  his  correction.    For  him  whom 

the  Lord  loveth  He   correcteth,  like   a   father  who 

wisheth  the  amendment  of  his  child.**— Pror.  iii.  11, 12. 

Few  men  pass  through  life  without  meeting 
with  many  and  various  calamities.    Under 
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such  circumstances  it  behoves  us  to  bear 
affliction  with  fortitude,  and  to  resign  our- 
selves to  the  will  of  God,  who  corrects  as  a 
kind  father  does  His  children,  not  with  a 
view  of  inflicting  pain,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  This  is  what  the  royal 
moralist  inculcated,  and  which  Rabbi  Nahum 
confirmed  by  his  own  conduct,  under  the 
severest  sufiferings. 

It  is  related  of  this  pious  man*  that  he 
was  blind  and  lame,  unable  to  use  his  hands ; 
his  whole  body  was  distempered,  and  his  feet 
were  so  sore  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
immersed  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  to  keep 
off  the  insects.  The  house  he  lived  in  was  in 
so  ruinous  a  state  that  his  disciples,  fearing 
lest  it  should  tumble  over  their  master's 
head,  wished  to  remove  him  to  another  dwell- 
ing. ''  Kemove  the  furniture  first,"  said  the 
afflicted  man  ;  '*  then  remove  me  ;  for  I  am 
confident  the  house  will  not  give  way  as  long 
as  I  remain  in  it."  They  did  so  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  removed  the  patient  when 
the  house  fell  in,  and  became  a  complete 
ruin.  "  Since  thou  art  so  good  a  man  as 
to  be  worthy  of  the  special  protection  of 
Providence,"  said  his  disciples,  "  how  comes 
it  that  thou  art  thus  afflicted?"  "I  will  tell 
you,  my  children,"  replied  their  pious  in- 
structor. ''  I  once  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  father-in-law.  I  took  with  me,  as  a 
present,  three  asses ;  one  laden  with  various 
sorts  of  eatables,  one  with  wine,  and  the 
third  with  various  sorts  of  sweetmeats. 
Arriving  not  far  from  the  place  of  my  desti- 
nation, a  poor  man,  wretched,  and  almost 
starved,  accosted  me.  'Master,'  cried  he, 
'  0,  relieve  my  distress. '  '  Wait,'  an- 
swered I,  '  until  I  have  unloaded  the  asses.' 
This  took  up  some  time;  and  scarcely 
had  I  finished  unloading  the  animals  when 
the  poor  man  dropped  down  dead  before  me. 
My  conscience  began  to  upbraid  me.     '  Poor 

*  He  was  sumameid  Gam-zu,  wliich  signifieB,  "  this 
also ; "  becatue  whateyer  happened  to  him,  he  used  to 
say,  **  This  is  also  for  some  good  purpose." 


lamented  man,'scdd  I,  'a  little  more  prompt- 
ness might  have  saved  thee ;  my  inconsiderate 
delay  has  killed  thee !'  I  then  threw  myself 
on  his  dead  body,  and  exclaimed,  '  0,  ye 
eyes,  that  could  but  would  not  look  at  the 
distress  of  the  poor  man,  may  ye  be  deprived 
of  the  light  of  day.  Te  hands,  that  would 
not  reach  him  timely  relief,  0,  may  ye  have 
no  more  your  wonted  use.  Ye  legs,  that  did 
not  quickly  run  to  his  assistance,  may  ye  no 
more  be  able  to  perform  your  usual  office ! 
May  this  body,  too,  which  did  not  feel  com- 
passion for  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of 
that  lifeless  body,  feel  the  affliction  it  would 
not  relieve!'  As  I  said,  so  it  happened. 
This,  then,  is  the  cause  of  my  misery."  The 
disciples,  moved  by  this  sad  recital,  but  still 
more  by  their  master's  dreadful  sufferings, 
exclaimed, ''  Woe  be  to  us,  to  see  thee  in  a 
condition  so  deplorable !  "  "  It  would  be 
much  worse  for  me,"  replied  their  heroic  in- 
structor, "  were  you  not  to  see  me  in  this 
condition."  Intimating,  that  he  willingly  en- 
dured his  present  sufferings  as  an  atonement 
for  his  former  sins,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying, 
in  the  next  world,  that  bliss  which  is  reserved 
for  the  good  and  the  righteous. 

Bab  Talmud,  T.  Tantth. 

Jeeus.  Ditto,  T.  Sheealim. 

XIL— Incosruptiblb  Tbeabubbs. 

"In  the  way  of  charity  there  is  life,  and  her  path 
leads  to  inmiortality.'* — Prov.  xii  28. 

DuBiNG  the  reign  of  King  Munbaz,*  there 

*  This  Monobazos  was  the  son  of  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  who,  together  with  him  and  her  other  soo, 
Izates,  embraced  the  Jewish  religion  daring  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  and  became  great  benefactors  to  the 
nation. 

The  Medrash  Babba  calls  them  the  sons  of  Ptolemy. 
This  is  evidently  an  error.  Equally  erroneous  are  the 
opinions  of  Jarohi,  and  the  authors  of  the  ToaQxtlAy 
who  make  them  the  descendants  of  the  Asmonean 
family.  The  curious  reader  wiU  find  a  long  aoooont 
of  the  before-mentioned  queen  and  her  sons  in  Jott- 
pkus  Antiq,  b.  zx.,  also  a  very  interesting  disoonrae  on 
this  subject  in  Meor  JSntum,  dL  52. 
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happeDed  to  be  a  most  grievous  famine.  The 
people  had  parted  with  their  all,  and  were  in 
the  utmost  distress.  The  king,  touched  by 
their  alBiiction,  ordered  his  minister  to  expend 
the  treasures  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
amassed,  in  the  purchase  of  corn  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  distribute  them 
amongst  the  poor  and  needy.  The  king  s 
brothers,  who  were  not  of  a  very  generous  dis- 
position, grieved  to  see  such  vast  sums  of 
money  expended,  reproached  him  with  want 
of  economy.  "  Thy  forefathers,"  said  they, 
"took  care  to  add  to  the  treasures  which  their 
ancestors  had  left  them,  but  thou — thou  not 
only  dost  not  add,  but  dost  squander  what 
they  have  left  thee."  "  You  are  mistaken, 
my  dear  brethren,"  replied  the  virtuous  and 
generous  king ;  "  I,  too,  preserve  treasures, 
as  my  ancestors  did  before  me.  The  only 
difference  is  this:  they  preserved  earthly, 
but  I  heavenly  treasures.  They  placed 
theirs  where  any  one  might  lay  hold  of 
them — mine  are  preserved  in  a  place  where 
no  human  hand  can  touch  them.  What 
theypreserved  yielded  no  fruit — that  which  I 
preserve  will  jrield  fruit  in  abundance. 
They  preserved,  indeed,  gold  and  silver — but 
I  have  preserved  lives.  What  they  amassed 
was  for  others  ;  what  I  amass  is  for  my  own 
use:  in  short,  they  treasured  up  things 
useful  for  this  world — my  treasures  will  be 
useful  in  the  next  world." 

T.  Baba  Bathra. 


XnL— Table-talk  of  the  Sages  of  Israel. 
When  the  son  of  Gamaliel  was  married, 
Babbi  Eliezer,  Joshuah,  and  Zadig  were 
invited  to  the  marriage-feast.  Gamaliel, 
though  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
amongst  the  Israelites,  waited  himself  on 
his  guests,  and,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine, 
handed  it  to  Eliezer,  who  politely  refused  it. 
Gamaliel  then  handed  it  to  Joshuah.  The 
latter  accepted  it.  ''How  is  this,  friend 
Joshuah?"  said  Eliezer  ;  '' shall  we  sit,  and 
permit  so  great  a  man  to  wait  on  us?" 


"  Why  not  ?"  replied  Joshuah  ;  "  a  man  even 
greater  than  he  did  so  long  before  him.  Was 
not  our  father  Abraham  a  very  great  man  ? 
yet  even  he  waited  upon  his  guests,  as  it  is 
written :  *  And  he  (Abraham)  stood  by  them 
whilst  they  were  eating.'  Perhaps  you  may 
think  he  did  so  because  he  knew  them  to 
be  angels.  No  such  thing.  He  supposed 
them  to  be  Arabian  travellers,*  else  he  would 
neither  have  offered  them  water  to  wash 
their  feet,  nor  viands  to  allay  their  hunger. 
Why,  then,  shall  we  prevent  our  kind  host 
from  imitating  so  excellent  an  example?" 
"  I  know,"  exclaimed  Rabbi  Zadig,  "  a  being 
still  greater  than  Abraham,  who  doth  the 
same.  Indeed,"  continued  he,  "how  long 
shall  we  be  engaged  in  reciting  the  praises 
of  created  beings,  and  neglect  the  glory  of 
the  Creator  ?  Even  He,  blessed  be  His  name, 
causes  the  winds  to  blow,  the  clouds  to 
accumulate,  and  the  rain  to  descend  :  He 
fertilises  the  earth,  and  daily  prepares  a 
magnificent  table  for  His  creatures.  Why, 
then,  shall  we  hinder  our  kind  host  Gamaliel 
from  following  so  glorious  an  example  ? " 

T.   KiDUSHIN:   SiPHBI. 
XIV. — Destrucjtion  of  Wickedness  the  best  way 

OF  DESTBOTINO  WiCKED  MeN  J  AND  THIS  IS  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  LaW  AND  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

**  She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her 
tongue  is  the  instmction  of  kindness." — Prov.  xxxi. 

Rabbi   Meir  had   some  very  troublesome 

*  The  Talmud  says  that  they  appeared  to  Abraham 
as  Arabians,  who  worshipped  the  earth,  for  which 
reason  he  offered  them  water  to  wash  away  the  dust 
from  their  feet.  This  is  probably  one  of  those 
inventions  of  which  the  authors  of  the  Aagada  made 
use  in  their  exoteric  discourses,  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  nation  as  the  Arabians  existed  already 
in  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  supposing  it  were  so, 
what  an  exceUent  moral  lesson  ought  we  to  derive 
from  it.  Here  have  we  the  beloved  of  God,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  freely  and  cheerfully  offering 
food  and  refreshments  to  men  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  unbelievers,  nay,  idolaters  !  So  true  it  is  that 
genuine  benevolence  knows  no  distinction  of  creeds. 
O,  ye  who  gloiy  in  the  name  of  Abraham,  why  do 
ye  not  always  imitate  his  example  % 
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neighbours,  who  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
doing  him  every  mischief  in  their  power. 
Vexed  with  their  outrageous  conduct,  he 
prayed  that  God  might  destroy  them.  His 
wife  heard  him.  "  Dear  husband,"  said  she, 
"  would  it  not  be  better  to  pray  for  their 
reform  ?  Recollect  that  King  David  did  not 
pray  far  the  destruction  of  sinners,  but  of 
sin*  as  it  is  written,  ' Let  sin  be  consumed 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  wicked  will  be  no 
more '  (Ps.  civ.).  Pray,  then,  for  their  repen- 
tance, not  for  their  destruction."  The  good 
Rabbi  approved  of  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
and  thenceforth  prayed  that  God  might 
enlighten  the  minds  of  his  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  reform  their  hearts. 

T.  Bbraohoth. 


XV.— The  Mebk  aot)  the  Haughty  ;  or  the  con- 

TBA8T  EXEMPLnnSD  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  SbAMMAI 
AND  HlLLXL. 

Austerity  of  manners,  and  harshness  of  dis- 
position, are  the  graceless  offspring  of  pride 
and  arrogance.  Like  a  chilling  frost,  they 
repel  and  contract  whatever  comes  near 
them ;  and  like  a  dark  cloud  they  obscure 
and  deform  the  most  shining  talents  and 
the  greatest  learning ;  whereas  humility  and 
meekness  are  the  lovely  children  of  humanity 
and  benevolence.  Like  the  mild  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  warm  and  expand  whatever  comes 
within  the  circle  of  their  influence.  They 
sweetly  allure  the  hearts  of  men,  throw  a 
splendour  on  the  most  humble,  and  are  the 
best  ornaments  of  the  truly  great. 

The  truth  of  these  maxims  we  find  fully 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  two  Hebrew 
sages,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Herod 
(misnamed)  the  Great.  Shammai,  though  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  of  a  morose 
temper.      Hillel,  in   addition  to  his  great 

*  The  authorised  version  renders,  not  without  some 
authority,  the  Hebrew  word  D^'SIOP  by  smners.  But 
the  learned  lady  had  her  reasons  too.  For,  as  she 
well  observed,  if  the  Psalmist  had  meant  tmners,  he 
would  have  used  the  word  C^SDIH* 


knowledge,  possessed  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  meekness  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
happened  that  a  heathen  came  to  the  former, 
and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  wish  to  become 
a  proselyte,  on  condition  that  thou  dost 
teach  me  the  whole  law  whilst  I  stand  upon 
one  leg."  The  morose  teacher,  offended  at 
so  unreasonable  a  request,  pushed  the  appli- 
cant away  with  the  staff  he  held  in  his 
hand.  The  heathen  went  to  Hillel,  and 
made  the  same  application.  The  amiable 
instructor  complied  with  his  request,  and 
told  him,  "Remember,  whatever  thou  dis- 
likest  thyself,  do  not  unto  thy  neighbours. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  law ;  every 
thing  else  is  but  its  comment ;  now  go  and 
learn."  The  heathen  thanked  him,  and 
became  a  good  and  pious  man. 

T.  Shabbath. 

XVL— Anotheb  Example  ;  or,  the  Heathen  and 
THE  TWO  Hebrew  Sages. 

It  happened  at  another  time  that  a  heathen 
passing  a  synagogue,  heard  the  Sopher 
(clerk)  read  the  following  words :  "  And 
these  are  the  garments  which  they  shall 
make  :  a  breast-plate,  and  an  ephod,  and  a 
robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a  mitre,  and  a 
girdle,"  etc.  (Ex.  xxviii.  4).  The  heathen 
asked  for  whom  all  these  fine  garments  were 
intended  ?  "  For  the  high-priest,"  was  the 
answer.  As  soon  as  the  heathen  heard  this, 
he  went  to  Shammai,  and  said,  "  Master,  I 
wish  to  become  a  proselyte,  but  on  condition 
that  I  be  made  a  high-priest."  Shammai 
drove  him  away  with  contempt.  He  applied 
to  Hillel,  and  made  the  same  request.  This 
mild  instructor  of  Israel  received  him  cour- 
teously, and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Friend, 
hast  thou  ever  known  a  king  to  be  elected 
without  being  first  instructed  in  the  rules  of 
government?  Whoever  wishes  to  be  high- 
priest  must  first  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  rules  belonging  to  so  dignified  an  office. 
Come,  then,  and  learn."  He  then  taught 
him  the  18th  chapter  of  Numbers.      When 
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they  came  to  tbe  7th  verse,  which  says, 
''And  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall 
be  put  to  death/*  the  heathen  asked  who 
was  meant  by  the  "stranger? "  "  It  applies," 
answered  Hillel,  "to  anyone  who  is  not  a 
descendant  of  Aaron.  Even  David,  the  king 
of  Israel,  if  he  had  presumed  to  administer 
this  sacred  function,  would  have  been  punish- 
able with  death."  The  man  then  reasoned 
with  himself,  "  If  thus  the  greatest  of  Israel 
is  not  thought  worthy  to  fill  this  office,  how 
diould  I,  a  poor  miserable  stranger  ! "  He 
gave  up  the  desire  of  becoming  a  high-priest ; 
bat,  by  continuing  to  study  the  law,  became 
an  adopted  member  of  that  nation  to  whom 
God  said,  "  Te  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom 
of  priests,"  etc. 

In  the  course  of  time  they  all  three 
happened  to  meet  together,  when  the  grate- 
ful proselyte  thus  expressed  himself,  "  Sham- 
mai's  harshness  almost  drove  me  from  the 
world,  but  Hillel's  humility  saved  me.  May 
all  the  blessings  rest  upon  thy  head,  thou 
worthy  instructor  of  Israel !  for  it  is  thou 
who  hast  brought  me  under  the  wings  of  the 
Divine  presence." 

T.  Shabbath. 

XVIL—Tbxtb    Chabttt  dispenses  hxb  Gifts  in 

BOMB  FbOPORTIOK   TO    THE    FORMBB    CONDITIOK 

or  THE  Distressed.    Ah  Akecdote  of  Mab 
TJkba. 

Mab  Ukba  was  one  of  those  chiefe  of  Israel, 
who,  in  addition  to  great  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  blessed  with  great  riches  ;  of  which 
no  one  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  than 
he.  Independent  of  his  general  charity,  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  give  annually  to  a  number 
of  poor  men  a  certain  sum  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  comfortably.  Amongst  these, 
there  was  one  to  whom  he  used  to  give  four 
hundred  crowns  on  the  day  preceding  the 
day  of  Atonement.  It  happened  once,  that 
he  sent  this  gift  by  his  son,  who,  on  his 
return,  represented  to  his  father  that  he  was 
bestowing   his   charity  on  very  unworthy 


objects.  "Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Mar  Ukba.  "  I  have,"  replied  the 
son,  "  seen  that  man,  whom  you  think  so 
poor,  and  who  does  not  blush  to  live  on 
charity,  I  have  seen  him  and  his  family 
indulge  themselves  in  great  luxuries  ;  drink- 
ing the  most  costly  wines."  "  Hast  thou  ?  " 
replfed  the  benevolent  chief.  "  Then  I  dare 
say  the  unfortunate  man  has  seen  better 
days.  Accustomed  to  such  good  living,  I 
wonder  how  he  can  come  out  with  the  small 
allowance  we  make  him.  Here,  take  this 
purse  with  money  to  him ;  and  for  the  future, 
let  his  allowance  be  doubled." 

T.  Kethuboth. 


XYIIL—FiLiAL  Bevbbence  Exemplified  ik  the 
Acts  of  Daicah,  the  Son  of  Nethina. 

''  Honour*  thy  father  and  thy  mother  :  that  thy 
days  may  be  prolonged  npon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.'' — Exod,  xx.  12. 

'*Te  shall  each  of  you  fearf  his  mother  and 
father." — Lev.  xix.   3. 

Worthless  and  ungrateful  must  that  being 
be,  who  can  forget  the  innumerable  benefits 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  parents.  They 
are  the  authors  of  our  being,  the  supporters 

♦  Honour,  etc. — ^By  this  (says  the  Talmud)  we  are 
enjoined  to  pay  every  possible  respect  and  deference' 
to  our  parents,  and  to  avoid  ever3rthing  that  can,  in 
any  manner,  degrade  them.  If,  therefore,  parents 
happen  to  be  poor,  it  is  the  duty  of  their  children  to 
maintain  them  comfortably  and  honourably. 

f  Fear. — By  this  is  not  meant  that  slavish  fear 
which  dreads  the  punishment  and  not  the  crime,  but 
that  awe  and  reverence  which  superior  worth  and 
exceUence  ought  to  inspire,  and  which,  of  course,  wiU 
deter  us  from  doing  anything  that  can  in  any  manner 
offend  them.  A  child,  says  the  traditional  law,  must 
obey  the  lawful  commands  of  his  parents,  must  never 
contradict  them,  nor  take  the  place  which  they 
usually  occupy,  nor  call  them  by  those  names  by 
which  other  persons  designate  thenL  He  must  obey 
them  cheerfuUy,  submit  to  their  iU  humour,  and  bear 
with  their  infirmities;  so  much  so,  that  should  he 
preside  in  a  public  assembly,  clad  in  costly  robes,  and 
his  father  or  mother  should  come  and  tear  his  gar- 
ments, strike  him,  spit  in  his  face,  or  show  him  any 
other  indignity,  how  painful  soever  suoh  oondnot 
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of  our  infancy,  the  guardians  of  our  youth, 
and  the  best  and  truest  friends  in  our  distress, 
and  in  the  perplexities  of  manhood.  They 
participate  in  our  joys,  share  and  mingle  in 
our  sorrows,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  fatigues 
and  toil  to  afford  us  ease  and  comfort.  Not 
to  love  them  is  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
not  to  honour  and  revere  them  is  to  disobey 
the  direct  and  special  commands  of  God. 

"Do  you  wish  to  know,"  said  the  great 
Rabbi  Eliezer  to  his  disciples  (in  answer  to 
their  inquiries,  how  far  the  honour  of  parents 
extends),  "do  you  wish  to  know  how  to 
honour  your  parents?  Then  go  and  take 
example  of  Damah,  the  son  of  Nethina.^ 
His  mother  was,  unfortunately,  insane,  and 
would  frequently  not  only  abuse  him,  but 
even  strike  him  in  the  presence  of  his  com- 
panions ;  yet  would  this  dutiful  son  not 
suffer  an  ill  word  to  escape  his  lips,  and  all 
that  he  used  to  say  on  such  occasions  was, 
*  Enough,  dear  mother,  enough.'  Further — 
one  of  the  precious  stones  att^tched  to  the 
hijgh-priest's  sacerdotal  garments  was  once, 

may  be  to  him,  yet  it  is  his  duty  not  to  resent  it,  but 
suffer  in  silence,  and  recoUect  that  if  an  earthly  king 
had  given  him  any  commission,  he  would  cheerfully 
execute  it,  and  neither  mind  fatigue,  nor  toil,  nor 
vexation,  provided  he  could  only  accomplish  the  king's 
command;  how  much  more,  then,  is  it  our  duty  to 
obey  the  Divine  commands  of  the  King  of  Kings,  our 
God,  blessed  be  His  name. 

But  whilst  the  law  thus  enjoins  obedience  to  chil- 
dren, it  recommends  to  parents  to  exercise  their 
authority  with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  not  to 
lay  a  heavier  burden  upon  their  children  than  they 
can  reasonably  bear. 

*  This  Damah,  as  the  Talmudists  inform  us,  was  a 
heatiien  residing  at  Ascalon.  No  doubt,  Rabbi 
Eliezer  might  have  found  numerous  patterns  of  filial 
piety  amongst  his  own  nation.  The  reasons  that  in- 
duced him  to  select  one  amongst  the  heathens  appear 
to  me  the  following.  First,  to  impress  more  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  his  disciples  the  importance  of  the 
duty ;  for  if  a  heathen,  moved  only  by  natural  im- 
pulse, conducted  himself  so  piously  towards  his  parent, 
what  ought  not  an  Israelite  to  do,  who  is  urged  by 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  commands  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  duty.  Secondly,  that  his  disciples 
might  learn  to  admire  virtue  wherever  it  is  found. 


by  some  means  or  other,  lost.  Informed 
that  the  son  of  Nethina  had  one  like  it,  the 
priests  went  to  him;  and  offered  him  a  very 
large  price  for  it.  He  consented  to  take  the 
sum  offered,  and  went  into  an  adjoining 
room  to  fetch  the  jewel.  On  entering,  he 
found  his  father  asleep,  his  foot  resting  on 
the  chest  wherein  the  gem  was  deposited. 
Without  disturbing  his  father,  he  went  back 
to  the  priests,  and  told  them  that  he  must, 
for  the  present,  forego  the  large  profit  he 
could  make,  as  his  father  was  asleep.  The 
case  being  urgent,  and  the  priests  thinking 
that  he  only  said  so  to  obtain  a  larger  price, 
offered  him  more  money.  'No,'  said  the 
dutiful  son,  'I  would  not,  even  for  a  moment, 
disturb  my  father's  rest,  could  I  obtain  the 
treasures  of  the  world.'  The  priests  waited 
till  the  father  awoke,  when  Damah  brought 
them  the  jewel.  They  gave  him  the  sum 
they  offered  the  second  time  ;  but  the  good 
man  refused  to  take  it.  '  I  will  not  barter 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty  for 
gold.  Give  me  what  you  offered  at  first,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied'  This  they  did,  and  left 
him  with  a  blessing." 

Jerusalem  Talmud,  T  Pratt. 

Medrash  Debardi  Kabbah. 

T.  Kbdushin. 


XIX.— Ths  Last  Wobds  of  Wisdom  ;  or  the  Lsgact 
OF  Babbi  Jo-cho-nan  to  his  Disciplbs. 

"  The  fear  of  tlie  Lord  is  the  begisning  of  wisdom." 
— Psalm  cxi. 

When  Rabbi  Jo-cho-nan,  the  son  of  Zacchai, 
a  man  no  less  celebrated  for  his  great  learn- 
ing than  his  piety,  was  taken  ill,  his  disciples 
went  to  visit*  him.  They  found  their 
venerable  master  in  his  dying  moments,  his 
eyes  bedewed  with  tears.  Having  often 
heard  him  descant  on  the  vanity  of  this 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
great  rewards  reserved  for  the  good  and 
virtuous  in  the  next  world,  they  were  very 
much  surprised  to  see  him  in  tears,  as  if 
r^pretting  to  leave  this  world ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  ventured  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation. 
"  Thou  light  of  Israel,  chief  pillar  of  the 
nation,  and  strength  of  the  law/'  said  they, 
**why  dost  thou  weep?"  "Suppose," 
answered  their  pious  instructor,  "suppose 
I  were  to  be  conducted  before  the  tribunal 
of  some  great  king,  who,  after  all,  is  but 
flesh  and  blood,  here  to-day,  to-morrow  in 
the  grave ;  whose  anger,  however  vehement, 
cannot  be  eternal ;  whose  punishment,  how- 
ever severe,  cannot  last  for  ever ;  who  might, 
indeed,  kill  me,  but  could  not  deprive  me  of 
a  future  life ;  nay,  perhaps  I  might  pacify 
him  with  words,  or  bribe  him  with  money  or 
valuable  presents ;  notwithstanding  all  which 
I  should  tremble,  fear,  and  weep.  Now  I 
am  to  be  conducted  before  the  awful  majesty 
of  the  King  of  Kings ;  before  the  holy  and 
blessed  God,  who  is  and  liveth  for  ever; 
whose  just  anger  may  be  eternal ;  who  may 
doom  me  to  everlasting  punishment ;  and 
should  He  condemn  me  to  death,  it  is  a 
death  without  farther  hope.  Nor  can  I 
pacify  Him  with  words,  nor  bribe  Him  with 
money.  Neither  is  this  all ;  but  there  are 
two  roads  before  me,  one  leading  to  Paradise, 
the  other  to  hell ;  but  I  know  not  by  which 
of  these  I  shall  be  conveyed.  Have  I  not 
cause  to  weep?"  The  ^iples,  although 
convinced  of  their  master's  piety^  and  the 
purity  of  his  past  life,  yet  felt  the  truth  of 
his  observation,  and  entreated  him  to  bestow 
lus  last  blessing  upon  them.  "  0,  may  ye," 
said  their  master,  "  fear  God  as  much  as  one 
fears  a  mortal  king,  made  of  flesh  and  blood." 
"Babbi,"  said  his  disciples,  "  is  this  all,  and 
no  more?"  "0,"  replied  the  dying  sage, 
"would  it  were  even  so!  Consider,  my 
children,  how  tremblingly  alive  men  are  for 
th^  reputation.  When  a  person  conmiits  a 
&alt,  does  he  not  endeavour  to  hide  it  from 
his  fellow-creature?  Would  any  one  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  were  he  certain  it  would 
be  known  ?  And  what  can  be  hidden  from 
tiie  all-eeeiDg  eye  of  God  ?" 

T.  Beriohoth. 


XX.— Milton's  "Dabk  from  Excess  op  Light;" 
Anticipatbd  and  Applied  by  R.  Joshuah,  in 
ANSWEB  to  a  Demand  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

"  You  teach,"  said  the  Emperor  Trajan  to 
Rabbi  Joshuah,  "that  your  God  is  every- 
where, and  boast  that  He  resides  amongst 
your  nation.  I  should  like  to  see  him." 
"God's  presence  is  indeed  everywhere," 
replied  Joshuah,  "  but  He  cannot  be  seen ; 
no  mortal  eye  can  behold  His  glory."  The 
Emperor  insisted.  "Well,"  said  Joshuah^ 
"  suppose  we  try  to  look  first  at  one  of  His 
ambassadors?"  The  Emperor  consented. 
The  Rabbi  took  him  in  the  open  air  at  noon- 
day^ and  bid  him  look  at  the  sun  in  its 
meridian  splendour.  "I  cannot,"  said 
Trajan,  "  the  light  dazzles  mo."  "  Thou  art 
unable,"  said  Joshuah,  "to  endure  the. light 
of  one  of  His  creatures,  and  canst  thou 
expect  to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of 
the  Creator?  Would  not  such  a  sight 
annihilate  you  ? " 

T.  Cholin. 

XXL— Do  NOT  Provoke  those  to  Throw  Off 
Appearances  of  Justice  who  are  Too  Strong 
to  be  Compelled  to  the  Realitt. 

When  the  ungenerous  grant  a  favour,  it  is 
generally  clogged  with  so  many  hard  condi- 
tions as  to  render  their  pretended  generosity 
of  no  avail.  Under  such  circumstances, 
prudence  commands  us  to  submit  to  our  hard 
fate,  rather  than  to  provoke  fresh  insults  by 
useless  resistance. 

A  short  time  after  Trajan  had  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Israelites  obtained  his  permission  to  rebuild 
the  Holy  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Sama- 
ritans no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than,  with  their 
usual  malignity,  they  represented  to  the 
Emperor  the  danger  of  permitting  the  Jews 
to  assemble  again  in  their  former  metropolis, 
where,  being  once  more  united,  they  would 
soon  shake  off  their  allegiance.  Trajan,  un- 
willing to  revoke  the  grant,  yet  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ; 
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\vhen  one  of  his  consellors  suggested  to  him 
a  very  easy  method  of  getting  rid  of  his 
embarrassment.  "  Order  them/'  said  this  art- 
ful adviser,  "  to  build  the  intended  temple 
on  a  different  spot ;  or  to  make  it  five  cubits 
higher  or  lower  than  its  former  dimension ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  will  not  permit  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  your  favour."  The 
Emperor  issued  his  order  accordingly.  This 
threw  the  people  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. They  assembled  tumultuously  in  the 
valley  of  Rimmon ;  and  whilst  some  expressed 
their  disappointment  in  lamentation  and 
tears,  there  were  many  who  madly  wanted 
to  oppose  the  Emperor's  orders  by  force  of 
arms.  The  elders,  seeing  the  people  in  such 
a  ferment,  requested  Rabbi  Joshuah,  whose 
wisdom  and  eloquence  were  well  known,  to 
appease  them.  The  Rabbi  obeyed  their  call, 
and,  in  addressing  the  multitude,  made  use 
of  the  well-known  apologue  of  the  lion  and 
the  crane.  "The  lion,"  said  the  orator, 
"  whilst  devouring  his  prey,  accidentally  got 
a  bone  in  his  throat.  After  many  vain  en- 
deavours to  disgorge  it,  he  caused  a  great 
reward    to    be   proclaimed    amongst    his 


numerous  subjects,  for  him  who  should  re- 
lieve his  mighty  majesty  from  the  excrucia- 
ting pain.  Few  animals  ventured  to  under- 
take the  operation.  At  last  the  crane  offered 
his  service.  It  was  jo3rfully  accepted.  The 
feathered  physician  put  his  long  neck  in  the 
lion's  throat,  took  hold  of  the  bone  with  his 
long  bill,  extracted  it,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  bystanders,  and  then  demanded  the 
promised  reward.  '  A  reward,  indeed !'  said 
the  lion  contemptuously.  '  Is  it  not  suflScient 
reward  for  thee,  to  have  permitted  thy  ugly 
neck  to  escape  my  sacred  and  mighty  jaws  ? 
and  askest  thou  now  for  a  still  further 
reward  V  The  crane  thought  this  argument, 
if  not  convincing,  very  powerful ;  he  went 
his  way,  and  was  happy  indeed  to  have 
escaped  so  inmiinent  a  danger.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  fable,"  added  the  eloquent 
Joshuah,  "is  easy  enough.  Remember,  dear 
brethren,  you  are  under  foreign  subjection ; 
recollect  your  past  sufferings,  and  think 
yourselves  happy  in  the  comparative  ease 
you  at  present  enjoy :  at  all  events  do  not 
provoke,  by  vain  and  useless  resistance,  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Emperor."  The  people 
were  instructed,  and  went  home  peaceably. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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CRITICAL  STUDIES  ON  SYMBOLISM  * 

Boied  an  iU  under-mentioned  New  Worlcsf  hy  Ferdinand  KaUenbuech,  Privat-Doeeni  in  the  University 

of  OoUingen, 

Traofllated  from  the  <<  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  for  January,  1878, 
by  the  Bey.  Edwin  W.  Wilson^  Southwold. 


jYMBOLICS,  or  Symbolism,  ought 
to  replace  polemics.  With  this 
conviction  Marheinecke,  in  the 
year  1810,  introduced  it  into  the  circle  of 
the  theological  sciences,  after  J.  G.  Planck 
had  already,  without  emplo3n[ng  the  name, 
given  utterance  to  the  idea  of  this  new 
science,  t  To  establish  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference,  for  by  so  doing  we  gain 
the  point  of  view  from  which  to  define  the- 
province  of  Symbolism.  Marheinecke  him- 
self has  ignored  this  point  of  view.    It  is  he 

*A  recent  writer  has  apUy  defined  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  Symbolism  is  used  throughout  this 
paper.  "  Symbolik  is  a  tedmicaL  term  in  German 
theology  to  designate  what  we  should  paraphrase  as  a 
comparative  history  of  creeds."  Ci  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Shedd  {History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  II.  4261 
"  Symbolism  affords  a  comparative  view  of  creeds," 
and  also  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Btody  of  Symbolism.  Two  sentences  from 
the  aaonymoiis  writer  already  referred  to  may  be 
added  :  **  We  foil  to  recal  a  single  scientific  study  of 
comparative  Symbolism  in  English  theology."  '*  The 
oomparative  method  is  somewhat  a  novelty  even  in 
Gennaoy  while  in  this  country  it  is  stm  one  of  the 
desideraia  of  theology."    (Translator.) 

t  W.  Gasi,  SymJboUk  der  yrieckisehen  Kirche,  1872  ; 
J.  DeKtach,  Das  Lehrsyslem  der  rwnischen  Eirche, 
1  Thtel  1875  ;  F.  Beiff,  Der  COaube  der  Kirchen  und 
KurekenfaHeieu  nach  seinem  Oeist  und  inneren  Zusam- 
menhang,  1875 ;  6.  F.  Oehler,  LekrbuehderSym^Uk; 
kerauff^.    Yon  J.  Delitsf^  1876. 

t  MarhHn#>dfe,  CfhristUehe  SymboUk,  1  Theil,  8 
Bioda  IBlO-1818.  Planck,  Ahriss  einer  kistorisehen 
uttd  vergkiehenden  DarsteUung  der  dogmatischen 
SytUme  mmow  vertchiidenen  ChrisUichen  Haujptpar' 
teieml79$. 


especially  who  has  introduced  the  purely 
descriptive  character  of  Symbolism.  But 
just  as  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  diflference  between  the  confessions, 
even  though  based  on  the  best  authorities, 
leaves  much  still  to  be  desired,  so  it  is  equally 
clear  that  this  description  does  not  in  itself 
cover  the  entire  ground  which,  according  to 
historical  continuity,  falls  within  the  range 
of  Symbolism,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
polemics  is  thereby  simply  lost  sight  of  But 
as  a  discipline  for  theology  polemics  are 
indispensable.  So  long  as  Schleiermacher's 
general  definition  of  theology  is  valid ;  so 
long  as  theology  is  the  sum  total  of  those 
sciences  which  are  necessary  as  a  training  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Church  if  it  is  to  answer 
its  true  end ;  so  long  as  the  Church  consists 
only  of  particular  Churches,  so  that  a  man 
must  take  his  stand  on  one  of  them  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  cut  off  firom  all  the  con- 
ditions practically  required  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "Church;"  so  long  will  polemics 
be  necessary  to  theological  discipline. 
Naturally  it  devolves  upon  the  teaching  of 
each  particular  Church  to  show  that  it  is  a 
more  truthful  representation  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth  than  all  others.  If  it  finds 
itself  incapable  of  this,  or  if  it  becomes  at 
any  time  convinced  that  some  other  Church 
is  religiously  analogous  to  itself,  then  it 
should  devote  itself  to  the  practical  task  of 
combining  these  two  Churches  into  one — ^a 
task  which,  according  to  historical  conditions^ 
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can  be  accomplished,  notwithstanding  mani- 
fold diversities,  for  such  union  need  not 
necessarily  include  external  identity  in  wor- 
ship and  doctrinal  formula,  ecclesiastical 
government  and  usage. 

The  method  of  the  old  polemics  was,  at 
least  as  regards  Protestantism,  unauthorised 
by  its  own  principles.  Protestants  proceeded 
from  the  view  that  only  their  own  Church 
was  a  Christian  Church ;  that  all  other 
Churches  and  tendencies  were  un-Christian. 
But  Protestantism  is  constrained  by  the  Re- 
formers to  concede  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  existed  always,  and  exists  evert/where,  in 
so  far  as  the  "Word  of  God"  is  therein 
preached ;  consequently,  it  is  bound  to  ignore 
the  diflferences  which  separate  the  Churches, 
and  to  attest  that  the  various  ecclesiastical 
associations  are  heterogeneous  only  in  their 
external  form,  but  homogeneous  in  their 
essence.  But  because  it  knows  that  the 
Word  of  God  and  an  elaborate  theological 
system  of  doctrine  are  not  identical ;  because 
it  knows  that  the  power  of  God  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  Word  of  God  can  be  efficacious 
even  when  allied  to  the  most  defective 
modes  ;  therefore  Protestantism  knows  that 
Christian  life  can  attach  itself  to  as  many 
ecclesiastical  organizations  (Tnomente)  as 
there  can  possibly  be  different  methods  of 
proclaiming  Christ  (Phil.  i.  15-18).  And 
there  is,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in 
the  direct  means  of  cultivating  Christianity, 
a  broad  basis  of  communion  between  all 
Churches.  Consequently,  the  task  of  our 
polemic  is  much  more  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  common  to  all  Churches,  than 
to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  one  Church 
over  others.  Let  the  differentia  of  the 
Churches,  together  with  their  direct  ten- 
dencies, be  laid  aside,  and  only  that  have 
consideration  which  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  Christianity.  Of  that  essentia] 
Christianity  there  is  still  among  the  Churches 
a  very  imperfect  measure  of  knowledge,  vary- 
ing greatly  in  clearness  and  depth.    The 


truly  valuable   polemic   will  be  contented 
with  calling  attention  to  this  variableness  of 
Christian  knowledge,  pointing  out  the  pro- 
minent features  of  agreement,  without  enter- 
ing into  minute  details  of  divergence.     The 
specialities  which  distinguish  the  different 
ecclesiastical    systems    are    determined   by 
certain    fundamental    ideas.     These  latter 
alone  are  worth  contending  for.    Polemics 
will  provoke  a  practical  issue  ;  the  Churches 
must  wrestle  with  one  another  for  the  right 
to  live  ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  decision 
of  God.    The  name  we  give  to  tits  science  of 
the  comparative  value*  of  the  various  confes- 
sions of  faith  is  immaterial.    Is  the  name 
"polemics"  offensive— then  let  that  of  "sym- 
bolism" be  retained.      Only,  in  that  case, 
we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  symbols  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
confessions.      There  is   another  respect  in. 
which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  name  "  Symbolism."   There  exists  no 
reason  whatever  for  restricting  our  compa- 
rison of  creeds  to  those  ecclesiastical  com- 
munities which  have  set  forth  their  confes- 
sions in  formulated  and  fixed  symbols.     The 
circuit  of  Symbolism  can  be  limited  only  by  the 
decision  as  to  what  existing  ecclesiastical  com- 
munities are  of  sufficient  practical  importance 
to  claim  attention.     In  the  main  all  tlieolo- 
gians  will  be  agreed  on  this  point.   In  respect 
to  the  sects  some  hesitation  must  be  allowed 
in  individual  cases  which  will  appear  serious 
to  no  one.    I  should  like  to  draw  attention 
to  yet  one  other  point.   Each  Church  has  dif- 
ferent tendencies.   So  far  as  these  really  have 
influence  upon  the  Church  life  they  must  be 
distinguished  and  judged.    For  example,  in 
the  representation  of  the  Protestant  Church 
must  be  specified  not  only  what   was  the 
intention  of  the  Reformers,  but  also  how  Or- 
thodoxy understood  Protestantism,  and  what 
Pietism  now  wishes ;  for  both  these  tendencies 
are  at  present  conspicuously  noticeable. 

*  WerthtmUrMchied — one  of  the  many    oompooni] 
words  not  given  in  any  of  the  dictionarieB. 
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Before  proceeding  further,  I  would  bespeak 
the  same  indulgence  which  is  conceded  to 
any  work  avowedly  incomplete,  namely,  that 
a  fully-detailed  proof  should  not  be  demanded 
for  every  statement.  And,  secondly,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  do  not 
attempt  to  embrace  in  small  compass  the 
whole  province  of  Symbolism,  but  confine 
myself  to  the  three  great  Churches,  and  their 
strictly  legitimate  forms.  For  the  Greek 
Church  I  shall  take  as  my  starting  point  the 
description  of  Gass ;  for  the  Romish  that  of 
Delitzsch  and  Oehler;  for  the  Protestant 
that  of  Reiff.  With  respect  to  Protestantispa, 
I  shall  content  mjrself  with  the  Lutheran 
form,  partly  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
partly  also  because  I  think  no  important 
difference  exists  between  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  Churches.  Finally,  I  gladly 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  at  least 
referring  to  the  excellent  writings  of 
Hundeshagen,*  respecting  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  types, 
which  are  much  too  little  known.t 

In  Gass's  work  on  the  Greek  Church,  even 
that  branch  of  Symbolism  which,  more  than 
any  other  had  been  neglected,  has  at  last 
received  the  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
treatment  which  was  due  to  it ;  and  we  may 
add,  a  treatment  which  entitles  his  book  to 
rank  in  point  of  merit  on  an  equality  with 
the  best  works  on  the  other  Christian  con- 

*  In  den  Btitriigen  zur  KirchenverfassungageichichU 
und  KirchtnpoUtik,  ijubacndert  dea  ProtestajUUmus 
1  Band,  1864. 

1 1  have  for  the  rest  ventured  to  make  use  of  pari 
of  the  lecturee  which  Bitschl,  in  the  winter  of  1874-75, 
deUTered  upon  SymboUcs,  and  which  I  heard  myself. 
Gladly  and  thankfoUy  do  I  remark  that  I  am 
indebted  to  those  lectures  prindpaUy  for  an  intuitive 
living  picture  of  the  different  Churches.  Since  the 
principles  of  Symbolics  are  given  in  Eitschl's  various 
larger  and  smaller  works,  ahnost  complete,  I  have 
beeo  aUe  to  give  references  for  eveiything  important 
and  peculiar  which  I  borrowed  from  him.  It  is  thus 
rendered  possible  to  establish  in  how  far  I  go  my  own 
way,  and  independently  follow  up  the  allusions  and 
points  of  view  which  I  owe  to  BitschL 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  study 
Gass's  work.  It  presents  a  rare  fulness  of 
new  and  ingenious  observations.  In  almost 
every  page  something  interesting  and  im- 
portant is  to  be  found.  Gass's  well-known, 
truly-spirited,  and  elegant  style  meets  us  at 
every  step,  and  although  we  are  prepared 
for  it  beforehand,  it  gladdens  us  ever  anew. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  so  thorough 
an  exposition  as  would  be  necessary,  if  we 
wished  to  set  forth  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
work.  Naturally,  the  quotations  respecting 
the  details  of  doctrine  are  particularly 
numerous  and  valuable.  Even  here  Gass 
has  been  able  to  bring  together  a  mass  of 
fresh  information.  We  must,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  general  conception  of 
the  Greek  Church  which  Gass  presents,  and 
restrict  our  notice  to  those  points  which  are 
most  important. 

At  the  end,  his  judgment  concerning  the 
Greek  Church  as  a  complete  phenomenon 
is  thus  tersely  summed  up :  **  In  its  general 
exertions  this  Church  is  not  at  all  inferior  to 
any  other  ecclesiastical  representation  of  the 
Christian  religion."  It  is  to  be  compared, 
indeed,  only  in  its  ideals  to  the  other  con- 
fessions. So  favourable  a  judgment  holds 
good  only  with  reference  to  its  general 
characteristics.  If  we  look  at  the  practical 
conformation  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  the  soul  of  the  Greek  ecclesiasticism  dwells 
in  a  contracted  body."  We  then  see  a  reli- 
gion ''  which  checks  itself  in  its  singularly 
lofby  flight ;  which  begins  with  soaring  to  the 
eternal  and  invisible  and  ends  with  sensuous 
narrowness,  without  finding  the  way  back  to 
the  birthplace  of  its  ideas." 

This  twofold  aspect  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  made  evident  by  the  whole  of  Gass's  re- 
presentation. Everywhere  he  endeavours  to 
show  what  true  genuinely  religious  and 
moral  thoughts  lie  deep  down  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Greek  system  of  doctrines,  in 
order  at  the  same  time>  it  is  true,  to  show 
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how  inadequately  these  lofty  conceptions 
are  carried  out  into  detail  and  practical 
development. 

For  his  authorities  Gass  relies  chiefly 
upon  the  confession  documents  {bekenntniss- 
chriften)  which  Kimmel*  has  collected. 
Among  these,  the  so-called  Confemo  Ortho- 
doxa  of  1643,  which  Peter  Mogilas  caused 
to  be  drawn  up,  appears  as  the  ;nost  detailed 
and  comprehensive.  This  work,  therefore, 
usually  has  tlie  precedence.  Next  to  it 
stands,  according  to  Gass's  estimate,  the 
cwnrts  opdo^^uLSy  the  decrees  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Synod  of  1672,  in  which  the  energetic 
Confessio  Dosithei  is  inserted.  Gass,  more- 
over, for  illustration  and  historical  proof, 
uses  in  a  copious  manner  the  private  writings 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  theologians  ;  and 
here  also  he  constrains  us  to  be  grateful  on 
account  of  the  quotations,  which  we  should 
seek  in  vain  in  other  treatises  on  Symbolism. 

The  Confessio  Orthodoxa  sets  out  with 
the  statement  that  an  orthodox  Christian 
must  hold  the  true  faith  and  perform  good 
works.  Gass  accordingly  divides  his  repre- 
sentation into  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  the 
doctrine  of  works;  the  former  attaching 
itself  to  the  first  part  of  the  aforesaid  Con- 
fessiaUf  wliich  aflfords  an  explanation  of  the 
Nicteno-Constantinopolitan  Symbol;  while 
the  latter  reproduces  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  Confession,  which  treat  of  hope 
and  love,  and,  with  a  slight  link  of  connection, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  rewards  of  the  blessed, 
and  the  Decalogue.  In  conformity  with 
these  foundations  of  the  Greek  confession, 
the  Greek  doctrines  which  Gass  brings  for- 
ward interest  us  principally  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  almost  indigenous :  they  are  the  old 
well-known  ecclesiastical  formulae,  precious 
biblical  claims,  which  we  meet  with  here. 
Only  in  the  more  detailed  performances  do 
we  perceive  the  peculiar  qualities  and  strange 
genius  of  Greek  piety. 

*  Monnmenta  fidei  ecdesis  orientalxs  ed.  E.  Kim- 
mel (2  Thle). 


£v6n  at  the  outset  we  meet  with  the 
characteristically  rigid  Greek  traditionalism 
and  formalism.  Every  v€fiyr€purfios  is,  as 
such,  heresy.  The  Nicffino-Constantinopo- 
litan  Symbol  is  the  sum-total  of  every 
saving  and  necessary  doctrine.  The  &ith 
is  divided  into  twelve  articles,  and  no  more 
and  no  less  has  the  Greek  to  hold  fast,  and 
even  these  only  in  the  sense  put  upon  them 
by  the  Fathers. 

While  he  makes  use  of  the  old  Greek  dis- 
tinction of  the  awkrj  and  oucovofiiKTj  diokoyta, 
Gass  leads  us  pretty  nearly  in  the  usual 
course  through  the  loci  of  dogmatics.  In 
the  doctrine  concerning  God  and  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  we  meet  the  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas,  as  the  ancient  Church  had 
appropriated  them  to  herself.  It  is  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Godhead  that  the  metaphysical  defini- 
tions step  into  the  foreground.  This  occurs, 
however,  quite  spontaneously,  and  without 
any  intentional  emphasis ;  practically,  reli- 
gious contemplation  is  not  wanting,  while 
the  moral  nature  of  God  is  especially  referred 
to.  In  the  doctrine  concerning  man  we  hear 
likewise  the  echo  of  the  ancient  ideas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  emphatic  assertion  of  his 
moral  fireedom,  which,  in  spite  of  every  sinful 
corruption,  has  remained.  Of  course  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  guidance,  which  is  a  religious  neces- 
sity, should  be  ignored.  While  stating  the 
doctrine  concerning  God,  Gass  does  not 
omit  to  subject  the  Greek  formulary  of  the 
Trinity  to  a  strict  examination,  and  to  give 
an  interesting  and  richly-instructive  though 
brief  account  of  the  interminable  conflict 
with  the  West  about  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  very  justly  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  a 
point  of  view  may  be  dogmatically  established 
for  the  rejection  of  the  filioque  similar  to 
that  claimed  by  the  Westerns  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  this  addition.  But  what,  then,  is 
the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  Greeks?  Gass  refers,  in  my 
opinion  too  exclusively,  to  the  Greek  attach- 
ment to  the  old  Symbol-text  as  such,  but 
he  fails  to  explain  this  attachment  with 
precision. 

In  the  economic  (or  domestic)  theology 
(ohmamischen  Theohgie)*  we  first  meet 
with  the  Christology,  which  is  altogether 
remarkably  meagre.  The  representation  of  the 
CoT^emo  Orthodoxa  is  correctly  characterised 
by  Gass,  as  "  catechetically  enumerative  and 
explanatory,  not  progressive."  "The  sym- 
bolical expression  is  biblically  establislied, 
and  introduced  in  the  dogma  of  the  personal 
unity  of  two  natures  and  two  wills.  The 
work  of  Christ  receives  only  an  occasional, 
and  not  an  independent  discussion."  So  far 
as  any  explanation  of  the  significance  of 
Christ's  death  is  offered  at  all,  it  is  merely  a 
colourless  reproduction  of  the  Western  idea : 
Christ  was  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  The 
question  how  we  are  to  appropriate  salva- 
tion to  ourselves  is  more  minutely  discussed 
in  the  principal  confession  documents.  Here 
the  circumstances  in  which  these  writings 
originated  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
As  is  well  known,  they  were  especially  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  concep- 
tions which  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Cyrillus  Lucaris,  had  naturalised.  He  had 
taught  justification  by  faith  alone;  that 
doctrine  is  rejected  with  vehemence.  The 
Greeks  see  in  the  Protestant  conception  an 
oateage  on  the  holiness  of  God.  We  are 
justified,  they  maintain,  not  by  faith  alone, 
but  by  £uth  and  works. 

It  is  remarkable,  but  at  the  same  time 
quite  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  that  the 
doctrines  as  formularies  of  futh  stand  out 
in  each  dear  and  sharply  defined  terms, 
whikt  the  interpretation  of  them  is  remark- 
ably indefinite  and  variable.  Now  and  again 
Gaas  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  what  must  appear  to  us 
Westams  particularly  strange ;  the  fBmtastic 

•  See  iixofOiioxn  dsoAoy<«— ante,  p.  184. 


doctrine  of  angels,  the  remarkable  transition 
of  the  Cot\fe8sio  Orthodoxa  from  the  defini- 
tions concerning  Christ  to  the  justification 
of  Mariolatry,  of  reverence  for  the  cross,  and 
especially  of  the  Greek  form  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Gass  calls  all  this  "  the 
private  interest  (nebeninteressen)  and  mere 
appendage  of  Greek  piety." 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  enter  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  especially  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mysteries,  of  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Ritual,  and  of  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images,  let  us  touch  upon  the  peculiarly 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  Greek  system. 
It  is  true  that  even  here  the  Christian  ideals 
are  not  entirely  forgotten.  The  Church  is 
"  according  to  its  essence  nothing  less  than 
the  holy  and  united  congregation  of  the  faith." 
Forthwith  our  equanimity  is  disturbed  by 
the  thought  that  the  faith  is  represented  as 
the  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  "  conceived  in 
complete  exclusiveness  and  intangibility  (als 
Annehmen  der  '*in  vbUiger  Abgeschlossen- 
heit  und  Unantasiharkeit  gedachten  Lehre*^) 
Christianity  is  further  considered,  in  the  next 
place,  as  a  congregation  wherein  every  one 
is  a  priest.  But  then,  forsooth,  the  congre- 
gation declares  itself  to  be  powerless  without 
hierarchical  guardianship.  Therefore,  the 
clergy  are  the  real  preservers  (Trdger)  of  the 
Church's  vitality.  But  the  clerical  order 
again  must  necessarily  consist  of  different 
hierarchical  gradations.  It  would  be  heresy 
to  place  the  bishop  on  an  equality  with  a 
simple  priest.  In  the  legitimate  episcopal 
succession  alone  is  the  stability  of  the  Church 
secured.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in 
the  episcopate  itself  no  further  gradations 
are  required.  The  culmination  of  the  episco- 
pate in  the  patriarchate  is  no  longer  essential, 
as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  Russian 
Church,  which  has  been  without  a  patriarch 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  which 
is  governed  by  the  emperors  in  conjunction 
witfi  the  Holy  Synod,  and  this  without  the 
Church  feeling  that  she  has  suffered  any 
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injury.  In  like  manner  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  is  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  head  of  the  Greek  Cliurch,  is  only 
the  primus  inter  pares.  In  reference  to  the 
conflict  of  the  Greek  Church  with  Rome  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  papacy,  Gass 
furnishes  some  extremely  valuable  informa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  here  as  elsewhere,  there 
is  a  weakness  in  his  deductions  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  leading  links  which 
connect  the  Greek  ideas  together  are  not  illus- 
trated with  proper  clearness  and  exactness. 

The  task  of  the  Episcopate  is  on  the  one 
hand  to  defend,  and,  in  controverted  cases, 
to  establish  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand  it  (the  Episcopate)  is  the 
true  support  (d^  eigentliche  Trdger)  of  the 
vital  powers  of  the  Church.  Here  we  come 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mysteries — the  Sacra- 
ments. These  are  (according  to  the  Greek 
Church)  the  true  means  of  grace ;  without 
them  there  is  no  salvation.  But  they  are 
also,  as  Dositheus  says,  opyava  S/xurruca  rot9 
fivofuvois  x«/>*'''05  cf  dvayKtjs.  Although 
Christianity  at  first  made  its  appearance  as 
sound  doctrine  and  virtue,  it  is  now  fasci- 
nated by  the  magic-spells  of  the  m3rsteries. 
"  In  theory  these  ought  always  to  be  united 
to  faith  and  good-will,  and  to  presuppose, 
or  even  to  produce  them ;  but  when  faith  is 
inseparably  united  with  a  sensuous  religious 
service  (Hierurgie)  it  loses  its  own  innate 
spirituality  and  moral  power.  And  thus 
inevitably  arises  a  schism,  and  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  religious  spirit  are  sacrificed 
to  the  ritualistic  bias  or  to  the  irrational 
awe  of  the  mystery-worship." 

How  much,  indeed,  this  is  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  whole  argument  of  the  doc- 
trine of  faith.  I  might  here  make  rich  and 
copious  extracts  firom  Gass's  quotations.  I 
must,  however,  content  myself  with  the 
briefest  notice.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  which 
especially  characterises  Greek  piety,  is  its 
wonderful  regard  for  the  rite  as  such.    Thus 


the  Liturgy,  especially  that  of  the  Eucharist, 
is  the  most  precious  treasure  of  that  Church. 
We  come,  even  in  the  old  Church,  after  the 
da3rs  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  Ages,  across  a  peculiar 
species  of  literature,  the  so-called  mystago- 
gical,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  clear  in 
their  higher  sense,  and  to  interpret  in  their 
mystical  signification,  all  details  of  worship, 
all  the  minutioB  of  ritual,  the  arrangement 
of  the  liturgy,  even  of  the  priestly  garments, 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifice,  fiut  it  is 
impossible,  as  these  mystagogues  protest,  for 
human  thought  thoroughly  to  translate  the 
fulness  of  spiritual  meaning  concealed  and 
ritualistically  clothed  in  the  representation 
of  the  liturgy.  Gass  completes  the  detailed 
communications  which  he  formerly,  in  his 
work  on  Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  had  given  firom 
the  writings  of  that  theologian,  especially  by 
a  description  of  the  compositions  of  the 
weightiest  authority  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
Sjrmeon  of  Thessalonica.  Undoubtedly  much 
sensible  and  interesting  thought  is  pro- 
pounded in  the  m3rstagogical  writings,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  almost  still 
more  that  is  vapid.  But  beyond  this,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  a  Church  whose 
theological  interest  really  exhausted  itself 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  in  such 
mystical  contemplations !  Truly  Gass  is 
right  when,  casting  a  retrospective  glance 
upon  each  point  of  the  Greek  system,  he 
declares  that  Greek  piety  is  so  practically 
degraded  as  to  be  little  more  than  super- 
stitious wonder  and  unspiritual  enjoyment 

The  second  part  of  Gass's  work,  which 
treats  of  the  ethics  of  the  Greek  Church,  is 
summary  as  compared  with  the  first.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Greek  Church, 
in  reference  to  the  ethical  creed,  starts 
again  upon  the  loftiest  biblical  demands. 
The  whole  moral  life  is  piously  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
charisfnata  are  all  virtues..  But  the  Greek 
Church  is  incapable  of  correctly  interpreting 
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the  lofty  biblical  ideas  in  detail  Every- 
thing tends  to  an  ascetic,  conventional,  and 
ecclesiastical  development.  Monasticism  is 
surrendered  as  an  ideal,  which  in  concrete  is 
commanded  in  the  Greek  Church.  When 
contrasted  with  the  Western  Churches,  the 


want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  moral  pro- 
blems, becomes  abundantly  evident.  Indol- 
ence is  their  worst  failing.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  they  are  always  far  behind  the 
Churches  of  the  West. 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE     FOLLY     OF     ATHEISM. 


By  Professor  Qeo.  P.  Fisher. 


IHE  word  "  fool "  in  the  verse :  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  '  There 
is  no  God,' "  commonly  means,  in 
the  Bible,  not  a  person  actually  devoid  of 
reason,  but  one  who,  having  reason,  fails, 
through  some  wrong  quality  of  character,  to 
use  it  aright,  but  proceeds  in  his  thinking 
or  conduct  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  a  sound  intelligence.  There  are  fools  who 
are  so  naturaUy ;  and  there  are  also  those 
who  are  fools  from  choice,  who  from  haste, 
conceit,  or  evil  inclination,  occult  it  may  be, 
are  grossly  misled  in  their  opinions,  or  in 
their  practical  action.  When,  for  example, 
we  read  in  the  Proverbs  that  "  Judgments 
are  prepared  for  sinners,  and  stripes  for  the 
back  of  fools,"  and,  in  another  place, 
"Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,"  the 
allusion  is  plainly  not  to  men  whose  native 
talents  are  below  the  average,  and  whose 
attainments  of  knowledge  are  small.  Every- 
thing like  contempt  for  inferiors  of  this  class 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  pride  of  knowledge,  like  every 
other  kind  of  pride,  is  rebuked  in  the  Bible. 
But  the  allusion  is  to  one  who,  while  pos- 
sessed of  the  attributes  of  a  rational  being, 
chooses,  nevertheless,  to  adopt  principles,  or 
pursue  lines  of  conduct,  that  are  perfectly 


unreasonable.  Even,  then,  to  call  the 
brother  "fool"  in  any  bitter  temper,  to 
despise  or  to  hate  him  for  any  cause,  is 
forbidden  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Tet  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
designating  folly,  not  passionately,  but  in  a 
calm  and  sober  way,  by  its  true  name.  The 
folly  of  Atheism  needs  to  be  regarded  both 
as  to- 
First,  the  fritility  of  the  reasons  that  lead 
to  it,  and — 

Secondly,  the  strength  of  the  evidence  for 
the  being  of  God  which  it  ignores. 

Among  the  sources  of  Atheism,  one  is  the 
fact  that  God  is  invisible.  The  remark  has 
been  attributed  to  La  Place  that,  searching 
the  heavens,  he  could  not  find  Grod  with  his 
telescope.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
said  it ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  it  indi- 
cates the  spirit  that  often  tacitly  underlies 
theoretical  and  practical  Atheism.  God, 
when  sought  for  as  a  visible  object,  cannot 
be  found  by  traversing  the  sea,  or  exploring 
the  sky,  even  if  one  pursued  his  journey  to 
the  farthest  star.  But  what  folly  to  conclude 
that  God  does  not  exist,  because  He  is  not 
visible !  Men — ^unless  you  call  the  body  the 
man— are  not  visible.  Tlie  thinking  prin- 
ciple, neither  in  yourself  nor  in  others,  have 
you  ever  seen.  You  may  say  that  you  are 
conscious  of  it  in  yourself.    But  how  do  you 
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know  that  it  exists  in  another — ^in  the  friend, 
for  example,  who  sits  at  your  side?    Tou 
cannot  see  it ;  all  that  yon  behold  is  certain 
manifestations,  or  phenomena,  which  reveal 
its  unseen,  mysterious  presence.      You  may 
be  in  daily,  intimate  converse  with  another, 
but  his  soul  ever  remains  invisible  ;  for — 
''  We  are  spirits  dad  in  veils  ; 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen. 
All  our  deep  communing  fail* 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen.*'* 

Why,  than,  disbelieve  in  God  because  you 
cannot  see  Him  ?  If  through  the  look,  the 
tone,  the  gesture  of  a  man  at  your  side  you 
can  behold,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  the  in- 
visible mind  that  resides  within,  the  seat  of 
thought  and  affection,  why  refuse  to  recognise 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  of  whom  it  is  true 
that ''  The  invisible  things  of  Him  &om  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ? "  Atheism, 
on  J}he  ground  that  we  are  now  considering, 
is  especially  foolish,  because,  within  the  sphere 
of  nature  itself,  invisible  forces,  some  of 
them  of  vast  power,  are  admitted  to  exist. 
They  tell  us  that  matter  is  composed  of 
atoms.  Who  has  seen  them  ?  Who  has 
seen  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  can  paint 
a  likeness  of  it?  Who  has  beheld  the  subtle 
ether  which,  it  is  believed,  pervades  all 
space?  He  who  believes  in  nothing  but 
what  he  or  somebody  else  has  seen  will 
have  a  short  creed.  He  must  begin  by 
denying  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as 
a  power  of  thought  or  volition  behind  the 
actions  and  expressions  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  must  deny  that  be  is  endued  with  such 
a  power  himself.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
farther.  When  he  has  emptied  the  world  of 
everything  but  brute  matter,  which  can  be 
weighed  and  handled,  he  may,  perhaps, 
logically  reject  God. 

A  second  source  of  Atheism  is  the  notion 
that,  as  far  as  second  causes  are  brought  to 
*  From  a  poem  of  C.  P.  Cnmch. 


light,  the  first  cause  is  excluded,  or  the 
notion  that  second  causes  are  disconnected 
from  God.    In  the  Bible  we  read,  in  a  sen- 
tence that  has  hardly  a  parallel  for  beauty, 
"  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath 
of  His  mouth."     Now,  suppose  the  nebular 
h3rpothesis,  as  broached  by  Herschel  and  La 
Place,  to  be  true.     Whether  it  be  true  or 
not,  I  will  not  say;  the  astronomers  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  about  it.    But 
suppose  it  to  be  true.    Then  a  homogeneous,  *  , 
nebulous  matter  diffused  abroad  in  space, 
by  a  long  process  of  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, combinations  and  motions,  solidified 
into  the  bodies  and  systems  which  now  form 
the  sidereal  world.    Does  this  rule  out  the 
sublime  declaration  of  Scripture,   "  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
His  mouth  ? "    Many  appear  to  think  that 
God  is  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  only  at 
the  origin  of  things — the  origin  of  matter, 
the  origin  of  life,  the  origin  of  different 
species;  at  crises,  so  to  speak.      But  "He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  " — daily  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise — "  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust"    He  is  present  with  His  agency  in 
the  course  of  nature  not  less  really  and 
efficiently  than  at  the  beginnings  of  nature. 
And  so  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  stellar  universe.      God  is  not 
less  its  author  even  if  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed  were  carried  through  a  suc- 
cession of  changes,  reaching  through  a  long 
series  of  ages.    There  is,  to  be  sure,   the 
origination  of  the  material  to  be  accounted 
for,  with  all  its  latent  properties  and  ten- 
dencies ;  but  God  is  pre-supposed,  not  only 
at  this  initial  stage,  but  at  every  subsequent 
movement,  until  the  glorious  work  was  con- 
summated.   **  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  " — 
by  His  will,  and  in  pursuance  of  His  plan — 
"  were  the  heavens  made." 
Science  has  for  its  business  the  inveatiga* 
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tdon  of  second  causes.  Let  it  have  a  fair  field. 
Students  of  nature  feel  a  just  resentment 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  furnish  them 
with  conclusions  beforehand.  Their  peculiar 
province  is  to  unfold  all  the  links  of  secondary 
causation — every  nexus  between  antecedent 
and  consequent — which  can  be  disclosed. 
But  the  origin  of  things,  that  is,  the  primary 
origin,  and  the  end,  or  design,  belongs  to 
philosophy,  in  the  light  of  revelation,  to 
define.  The  man  of  science  may  also  be  a 
philosopher,  and  he  may  not  be.*  The  par- 
ticular fallacy,  however,  which  I  would  here 
point  out  is  the  false  and  unauthorised 
assumption  that  where  secondary  causation 
begins  Divine  agency  ceases,  and  that  as  far 
as  secondary  causation  extends  Divine  agency 
is  excluded.  How  much  nobler  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  Bible,  in  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  in  the  Old !  It  is  Ood  by  whom 
the  lilies  of  the  field  are  clothed  with  beauty. 
The  fowls  of  the  air — it  is  your  heavenly 
Father  that  feedeth  them ! 

A  third  particular  in  which  Atheism 
demonstrates  its  folly  is  in  the  assumption 
that  the  laws  of  nature — or  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  laws— excludes  Ood.  Must  there 
be  then  a  break — discord  where  there  is 
order — ^to  prove  that  Ood  reigns  ?  Is  there 
no  God,  because  there  is  a  reign  of  law  ? 
Imagine  that  in  the  room  of  the  universal 
sway  of  law  there  were  a  confusion  of  events, 
no  fixed  relation  of  antecedent  and  conse- 

*  It  is  a  remark  of  Archbishop  Whately,  to  be  found 
b  his  biography,  and  a  remark  characteristic  of  his 
iigacity,  that  **  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion.*' If  I^  whose  habit  of  thought  it  is  to  connect  all 
events  with  God,  ask  a  man  of  science  for  the  origin 
of  an  edipse,  it  is  not  for  him,  that  is,  not  for  him  in 
his  diaracter  as  a  man  of  science,  to  answer  that  God 
caused  it.  This  I  knew  before.  His  function  is  to 
ezplam  the  antecedents  which  constitute  the  ground 
on  ^diich  the  event  can  be  predicted.  What  is  true 
of  an  eclipse  is  true  of  everything  else  in  nature. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  man  it  ii  perfectly 
legitimate,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  proper  function  of  the 
scientific  man,  to  find  out  the  mediating  process — ^if 
there  was  one — in  his  ofeation. 


quent ;  in  a  word,  chaos.  Would  there  be 
more  or  less  evidence  of  a  Ood  than  there  is 
now?  It  is  because  nature  is  an  orderly 
system,  that  the  universe  is  intelligible,  and 
science  possible.  This  very  aspect.of  .nature 
shows  that  the  head  of  the  universe  is  an 
Intelligent  Being.  Miracles  would  not  be 
credible  if  they  were,  as  some  suppose  them 
to  be,  anti-natural.  Though  not  the  mere 
efiect  of  nature,  they  harmonise  with  it  as 
parts  of  a  more  comprehensive  system.* 
A  government  of  law  is  opposed  to  that  of 
wild  chance  or  mutable  caprice.  What 
should  we  expect  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  of 
perfect  goodness  too,  but  a  system  of  nature, 
a  fixed  order,  on  which  men  can  build  their 
plans  ?  Of  all  the  grounds  for  Atheism, 
the  rationality  of  the  universe  is  the  most 
singular. 

Another  pretext  for  Atheism  is  the 
alleged  contrariety  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  to  the  discoveries  of  natural  and 
phjrsical  science.  A  conclusion  sufl&ciently 
strange,  even  if  such  a  contradiction  were 
found.  For  the  Bible  does  not  first  make 
known  the  existence  of  Ood.  If  the  Bible 
were  shown  to  be  fiill  of  errors,  it  would  not 
disprove  the  being  of  Ood.  His  being  is 
assumed  in  the  Bible.  It  is  declared  to  be 
manifest  in  the  universe  around  us,  and 
within  us,  so  that  heathenism  is  without 
excuse.  But  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
the  ascertained  truth  of  science  and  the 
essential  teaching  of  the  Bible  respecting 
Ood  and  His  relations  to  the  world.  The 
Bible  is  our  guide  in  morals  and  religion. 
It  does  not  anticipate  the  discoveries  of 
science    or    of    art.      Paul   was   a    tent- 

*  Miracles  surpass  the  capacities  of  nature.  But, 
as  Augustine  long  ago  affirmed,  the  ordioaiy  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  just  as  truly  from  God,  as  are 
miraculous  phenomena ;  and  those  operations  would 
be  just  as  marvellous,  were  we  not  famiUar  with  them, 
as  any  wiirft/>1fl  can  be.  What  marvel  greater  than 
every  new-bom  child  %  But  the  point  made  above  is 
that  miracles  have  their  law — their  rotumo^tf— as  parts 
of  the  Divine  plan. 
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maker.     The  inspiration  that    so   exalted 
his  spiritual  perception  as  to  render  him  an 
authoritative  teacher  of  the  Gospel  did  not, 
as  far  as  we  know,  enable  him  to  make  tents 
any  better  than  other  workmen  of  the  same 
craft.    There  has  been,  doubtless,  since  his 
time,  a  progress  in  this  art,  as  in  almost 
every  other.    These  two  things  are  true  of 
the  Bible ;    first,  it   \a   written  firom  the 
religious  point  of  view;   that    is,  God  y& 
brought  directly  before   us,   in  describing 
the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the 
phenomena  of  nature — secondary  and  inter- 
mediate causes   being   allowed   largely  to 
remain  out  of  sight.    The  veil  that  hides 
Him,  so  to  speak,  from  the  dull  eyes  of  men, 
is  torn  away,  and  His  agency  is  brought  into 
the  foreground.    Secondly,  the  Bible  writers 
take  the  science  of  their  time,  or  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  men  respecting  the  material 
world,  and  proceed  upon  that  basis,  casting 
out  everything  at  variance  with  true  religion. 
They  stand  substantially  on  the  same  plane 
of  knowledge  as  their  contemporaries ;  and 
from  that  plane  they  exhibit  the  attributes 
of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  nature. 
The  astronomy  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the 
ancients.    Its  authors  had  no  idea  of  the 
Copemican  system.    They  simply  eliminate 
all  heathen  mythological  conceptions,  leaving 
no  room  for  Baal-worship.    Their  concern 
was  to  reveal  God  as  the  Maker  and  sustainer 
of  the  visible  universe ;  they  did  not,  and 
they  could  not  explain  the  sidereal  system.^ 
As   for   geology,    there   was   none.      The 
Pentateuch  records  the  giving  of  the  law 
upon  Sinai,  but  does  not  tell  us  that  the 
rock  is  of  granite.     The  journey  of  the 
Israelites   in    the    wilderness   was   not   a 
geological  excursion.    We  know  not  when, 
or  by  whom,  the  story  of  the  creation  was 
first  recorded  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 

*  It  was  a  wise  as  well  as  witty  remark  of  a  cele- 
brated eodesiastic,  supposed  to  be  the  Cardinal 
Baronius,  to  whom  Galileo  refers,  that  the  Bible  was 
given  to  teach  ns  how  to  go  to  heaven,  and  not  how 
the  heavens  go. 


it.  But  that  sublime  passage  of  Holy  Writ 
is  plainly  the  old  Semitic  tradition,  cleansed 
of  poljrtheistic  error,  and  made  the  vehicle 
of  convejdng  the  loftiest  moral  and  religious 
truth.  Compare  it  with  the  cosmogony  of 
Assyria,  or  Babylon,  and  you  will  see  wherein 
the  inspiration  of  it  lies.  There  may  be 
striking  correspondences  with  modem  know- 
ledge, as  in  the  creation  of  light  before  the 
heavenly  bodies.*  But  I  should  not  expect 
to  find  in  this  old  panorama  of  the  creation, 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  purified  imagina- 
tion of  the  primitive  Hebrews,  any  rigid 
conformity  in  detail  with  that  vast  book 
which  modem  science  has  unrolled.  It 
passed  for  literal  history  in  bygone  ages; 
but  it  must  be  read  now  as  a  poem,  a 
product  of  the  imagination,  as  it  really  was 
in  its  primitive  inception ;  yet  a  poem  full 
of  the  evidences  of  Divine  inspiration,  con- 
taining the  essential  principles  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  and  embodying  more 
moral  and  religious  tmth  than  all  other 
books  not  written  in  dependence  on  the 
Bible.  The  first  utterance — "In  the  be- 
ginning, God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  is  a  tmth  to  which  heathen  philo- 
sophy, on  its  highest  stage,  never  absolutely 
attained.!    The  Bible  fares  hardly  in  these 

*  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  conoeptian 
that  Ug^t  was  independent  of  the  heavenly  Inmi- 
naries.  It  has  a  dwelling-place  (Job  zxxviiL  19). 
Even  in  the  Greek  conception,  "the  rosy-fingered 
Dawn"  preceded  the  chariot  of  ApoUo. 

f  In  the  first  three  chapters  of  Grenesis  we  find 
asserted  the  tmths  that  the  universe  owes  its  being 
to  the  created  agency  of  one  personal  God,  as  against 
Dualism,  Pant^ieism,  and  Polytheism ;  that  man  is 
like  God  in  his  spiritual  faculties ;  that  sin  is  not  a 
physical  or  metaphysical  necessity,  but  has  its  origin 
and  seat  in  the  wiU  of  the  creature ;  that  guUt  brings 
shame,  and  separation  from  communion  with  God; 
that  immorality  is  the  natural  fruit  of  impiety. 
These  are  truths  of  vast  moment,  peculiar  in  thdr 
pure  form  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Ordinarily, 
we  find  it  to  be  the  method  of  Providence  that 
sacred  history,  like  other  history,  should  be  recorded 
by  **  eye-witnesses,  or  weU-informed  contemporaries." 
Witness  the  almost  complete  silence  of  the  Evan- 
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days,  between  an  infidel  theology,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  is  blind  to  the  supernatural 
wisdom  that  belongs  to  it,  and  a  Babbinical 
theology  on  the  other,  that  allows  no  space 
for  the  human  element  which  pervades  the 
book  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Bible  is 
crucified,  as  it  were,  between  these  two 
theologies^  yet  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
Word  of  God,  it  has  an  immortal  life  in  it. 
It  has  shown  its  power  to  outlive  the 
changing  systems  of  its  human  interpreters. 
There  is  no  inconsistency,  then,  between  the 
Bible,  taken  as  the  teacher  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  the  results  of  scientific 
study.  There  is  no  room  for  contradiction, 
since  they  move  on  different  planes.  Hence 
Atheism  founded  on  this  pretext  is  a  folly. 

Another  ground  of  Atheism  is  the  sup- 
posed imperfection  in  the  Creator^s  work,  or 
government.  This,  if  shown  to  exist,  would 
not  disprove  the  being  of  God,  thou^  it 
might  affect  our  view  of  His  attributes.  It 
was  thought,  a  century  ago,  to  be  a  ridicu- 

gdiato  upon  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Sayiour^s 
Bfe.  "Wherefore,"  said  Peter  (Acts  i.  21,  22), 
**  of  these  men,  which  have  companied  with  us 
an  the  tixne  that  the  Lord  Jesos  went  in  and  out 
among  ns,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto 
that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  ns,  mnst 
one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resur- 
rection." The  early  part  of  Genesis,  the  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Mosaic  Legislation,  and  to  the  record  of 
the  founding  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  precedes 
coattemirairaiy  authorship,  except  so  far  as  earlier 
documents  may  be  interwoven.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  difficulties  and  questions  for  criticism  would 
arise,  in  extraordinary  measure,  respecting  this  section 
of  the  Bible.  EspeciaUy  is  this  true  of  the  first  ten 
du^iCers,  which  cany  us  far  back  into  the  primeval 
era,  anterior  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  people. 
But  whatever  may  be  here  set  down  to  ''  the  human 
dement^'*  the  homc^eneity  of  these  narratives,  as  to 
their  moral  and  religious  spirit  and  content^  with  the 
rest  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  their  elevation 
above  aU  heathen  Uteratnre,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Divine  element  is  not  less  omspicuous  and  im- 
prwBJve  on  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  student  of  the 
hktocy  of  religion,  than  in  those  portions  of  the 
Bible,  which  emanate  directly  from  persons  who 
participated  in  the  events  whidi  they  reoord. 


lous  boast  when  Thomas  Paine  said  of  the 
Bible  that  he  could  write  a  better  book 
himself  But  we  have  had  to  listen,  in  our 
time,  to  criticism  equally  daring  upon  the 
system  of  nature  itself,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced in  various  particulars  defective. 
Complaint  is  also  made  that  righteousness 
and  prosperity  are  not  alwajrs  united  ;  and, 
hence,  that  a  perfect  moral  Ruler,  one 
possessed  of  infinite  goodness  and  infinite 
power,  cannot  be  supposed.  This  last  is  an 
old  objection.  We  might  stop  to  ask  whence 
the  sceptic  derives  the  faculties  by  which  he 
undertakes  to  criticise  the  natural  and  moral 
system,  and  the  standard  on  which  his  judg- 
ments are  based  ?  If  the  universe  is  so  at 
fault,  what  assurance  has  he  that  his  own 
judging  faculty,  the  source  of  this  un- 
favourable verdict,  is  any  better  constructed? 
But,  passing  by  this  consideration,  the  whole 
objection,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  shown  with 
irresistible  force,  is  an  argument  from  igno- 
rance. It  is  a  rash  judgment  upon  a  system  not 
yet  completed.  I  will  suppose  a  man  to  enter 
the  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  grandest  monu- 
ment, as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  genius  and 
piety  of  the  middle  ages.  He  paces  up  and 
down  its  long  aisles,  follows  with  his  eye 
the  columns,  ascending  upward,  like  a 
mighty  forest,  to  the  far-oflF  canopy  of  stone 
which  they  support,  pauses  at 

''  The  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light ;  " 

but,  just  as  the  grandeur  and  symmetry  of 
the  vast  edifice  touch  his  soul  with  a  sen- 
sation of  awe,  he  espies  portions  of  the  wall 
left  in  the  rough;  the  towers  abruptly 
broken  oflf ;  and  cries  out,  "  The  artist  was, 
after  all,  a  bungler ! "  What  would  you  say 
to  such  a  man  ?  You  would  say,  "  0,  pro- 
fane babbler,  the  building  is  not  yet  done  ! " 
Enough  is  made  to  prove  the  skill  of  the 
architect.  You  can  see  to  what  result  the 
construction  tends.  Wait  till  the  plan  is 
complete,  before  you  utter  your  disparage- 
ment.   So  it  is  with  the  moral  system,  and 
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the  moral  administration  of  the  world.  Now, 
we  know  in  part.  We  see  that  the  direction 
is  right ;  we  can  securely  wait  for  the  con- 
summation. 

Turn  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  positive 
evidence  of  Ood,  which  Atheism  fails  to 
acknowledge  in  its  real  import 

There  is,  first,  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
soul.  There  is  within  us  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence, and  a  consciousness  of  a  law  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Power  on  whom  we  depend  ; 
a  law  moral  in  its  nature,  and  thus  revealing 
that  power  as  having  a  preference  for  right ; 
in  other  words,  as  personal  and  holy.  An 
almost  audible  voice  of  God  in  the  soul 
discloses  to  us  His  being,  and  intimate  rela- 
tion to  ourselves.*  Connected  with  this 
inward  experience  of  dependence  and  of 
duty,  there  is  in  the  depth  of  the  spirit  a 
yearning  for  communion  with  Him  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
These  inward  testimonies  of  God  can  never 
be  absolutely  silenced.  A  recent  writer  has 
defined  God  as  the  Power,  not  ourselves, 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  There  is  a 
Power,  then,  that  gives  law  to  the  will, 
cheers  with  the  hope  of  reward,  and  menaces 
with  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  actually 
secures  the  reward  to  the  righteous ;  and 
yet  that  power  has  no  love  of  righteousness, 
and  no  hatred  to  iniquity !  It  is  impossible, 
without  a  perversion  of  reason,  to  believe 
this.  Behind  the  mandate  of  conscience  is 
the  preference  and  will  of  God.      Coleridge 

*  Suppose  the  nodon  of  the  gradaid  genesis  of  the 
moral  faoolty — that  it  is  the  result  of  the  accretioii 
of  hereditary  impressions — to  be  held ;  stiU  the  moral 
faculty  exists.  Moreover,  it  stands  as  well,  as  to  its 
origin,  as  the  inteUectual  nature ;  and  legitimate 
deductions  from  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness are  equally  yalid  with  the  science  which 
rests  for  aU  of  its  conclusions  on  the  yalidity  of  our 
intellectual  faculty.  It  is  difficult  for  the  most 
erratic  speculation  to  strike  at  religion  without,  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  striking  at  morality,  but 
annihUating  itself  ;  for  the  science  that  casts  distrust 
on  the  organ  of  knowledge  commits  suicide  in  the 
very  act. 


is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be- 
lieve in  God ;  for  this  belief  is  necessary  to 
the  life  of  conscience.  The  only  correlate 
for  the  unquenchable  yearning  of  the  human 
spirit  for  a  higher  conununion,  is  the  living 
God,  who,  though  not  seen  by  us.  Himself 
"seeth  in  secret."  Faith  in  God  springs  up 
in  the  soul  spontaneously,  where  the  soul  is 
not  darkened  and  perverted.  It  is  strictly 
natural  Hence  religion,  in  some  form,  is 
universal,  or  as  nearly  so  as  are  the  exercise 
of  a  moral  sense,  and  the  rest  of  the  higher 
powers  of  man.  Beligion,  the  belief  in  God, 
is  like  the  domestic  affections :  they  may  be 
weakened,  they  may  be  corrupted,  they  may 
be  deadened,  and,  to  all  appearance,  well- 
nigh  extirpated ;  nevertheless,  they  remain 
an  indestructible  part  of  human  nature.  A 
man  may  argue  that  these  affections— filial, 
parental,  conjugal  love — ^are  irrational,  the 
product  of  fancy,  or  an  heir-loom  from  tradi- 
tion. Pseudo-philosophers  have  done  this. 
He  may  profess  to  emancipate  himself  from 
these  superstitious  feelings ;  but  if  he  suc- 
ceed, he  will  only  starve  his  heart,  and,  in 
the  end,  nature  will  prove  too  strong  for 
him.*  Beligion  is  not  a  doctrine  merely ; 
it  is  a  life,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  tiie 
soul ;  and,  without  religion,  man  is  a  poor 
deformed  creature,  more  dead  than  alive. 
Every  organ,  deprived  of  its  correlated 
object,  feels  after  it.  There  is  an  effort,  a 
nisuSy  from  which  there  is  no  rest  So  it  is 
in  a  man  who  undertakes  to  live  without 
God — ^at  least  until  higher  sensibility  is 
paraljrsed.  In  these  ways  does  (}od  give 
a  witness  of  Himself  within  us,  to  disregard 
which  is  not  less  irrational  than  wicked. 

Secondly,  Atheism  disregards  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  the  structure  of  the  world, 

*  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  bring  up  a  child 
without  the  exercise  on  his  part  of  domestic  affection, 
all  the  propensities  and  feelings  that  relate  to  the 
family  being,  as  far  as  practicable,  stifled,  the  experi- 
ment would  be  analogous  to  that  which  John  Stuart 
Mill  suffered,  as  regards  religion,  at  the  hands  of  his 
father. 
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the  marks  of  design  that  everywhere  present 
themselves  to  the  unbiassed  observer.  ''  He 
that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He 
that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?" 
The  mind  refuses  to  believe  that  the  author 
— ^the  cause — of  the  eye  and  ear,  is  itself 
void  of  perception.  The  adaptations  of 
nature  exhibit  on  every  hand  a  contriving 
mind.  The  thought  of  God  springs  up 
within  us  involuntarily,  whenever  we  con- 
sider the  human  frame,  or  look  at  any  other 
of  the  countless  examples  of  design,  of  which 
the  world  is  full.  There  is  proof  of  arrange- 
ment everywhere.  The  heart  rises  in  thanks 
and  worship  to  "  Him  who  above  doeth  great 
wonders;"  to  "Him  that  by  wisdom  made 
die  heavens ;"  "  that  stretched  out  the  earth 
above  the  waters;"  "to  Him  that  made 
great  lights,  the  sun  to  rule  by  day,  the  moon 
and  stars  to  rule  by  night"  This  evidence 
of  God  has  impressed  the  greatest  minds  of 
tlie  race — men  like  Socrates  and  Cicero — and 
the  humblest  minds  alike.  One  would  think 
that  a  man,  knowing  by  consciousness  and 
observation  what  the  marks  and  finiits  of 
intelligence  are,  must  have  put  out  his  eyes 
if  he  fails  to  discern  a  plan  in  the  marvellous 
order  of  nature.  How  can  an  invisible, 
spiritual  being  reveal  Himself  to  other  minds, 
if  the  works  appropriate  to  intelligence  do 
not  inspire  a  conviction  of  His  presence  and 
agency?* 

*  The  ai^gmnent  from  final  causes  in  nature  is  not 
wealcened  by  our  inability  to  discern,  in  many  cases, 
what  they  are,  or  by  mifltakes  made  in  presmnptoons 
endeftTOors  to  point  them  out  The  objection  of 
Home  to  affirming  an  analogy  between  works  of 
nature  and  works  of  art  is  futile,  since  in  respect  to 
daign — ^the  feature  in  both  on  which  the  aigmnent 
tarns — the  analogy  holds.  The  eye  is  an  instrament 
emi^oyed  by  »  rational  being  for  a  purpose;  and 
when  we  see  how  it  is  fitted  to  this  nse,  we  cannot 
resist  the  persnanoo  that  it  was  intended  for  it.  The 
fdea  of  the  organ  we  discern,  as  Whewell  well  puts  it: 
we  have  in  onr  minds  the  idda  of  a  final  cause,  and 
when  we  behold  the  eye  we  find  our  idea  exemplified. 
This  Idoa^  then,  governed  the  construction  of  the  eye, 
be  tti  ffffH^^fH  cftoses,  the  operative  agencies  that 


Nor  is  the  force  of  this  evidence  weakened 
by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  unless  it  is 
pushed  into  Materialism,  in  which  case  it 
can  be  overthrown  by  irrefutable  arguments. 
Suppose  it  were  true  that  all  animals,  nay, 
all  living  things,  could  be  traced  back  to  a 
single  germ,  out  of  which  they  are  developed 
in  pursuance  of  certain  laws  or  tendencies. 
Then  they  were  all  contained  in  that  germ. 
Nothing  can  be  evolved  that  was  not  before 
eVvolved.  What  a  marvel  is  that  gelatin, 
or  protoplasm,  or  whatever  it  be  called,  in 
which  are  shut  up  all  the  living  things  that 
exist !  Who  made  that  germ  ?  Who  laid  in 
it  the  properties,  the  tendency  to  variation, 
the  tendency  to  permanence,  and  the  rest, 
by  the  operation  of  which  this  endless 
variety,  and  beauty  and  order  emerge? 
Tou  see  that  God  is  required  as  much  as 
ever.  This  new  doctrine,  whether  it  be  an 
established  truth,  or  an  unverified  specula- 
tion, strikes  at  religion  only  when  it  assumes 
to  deny  the  existence  of  mind  in  the  proper 
sense,  and  holds  that  thought  is  only  a 
function  of  the  brain,  perishing  with  it; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  free,  contriving 
intelligence  in  man.  What  is  called  "  con- 
triving intelligence"  is  only  a  product  of  the 
movement  of  a  blind,  unintelligent  force. 
Then,  of  course,  we  cannot  conclude  that 
there  is  a  free  intelligence  anywhere.  But 
materialism  is  not  less  fatal  to  morals  than 

produced  it,  what  they  may.  Every  part  of  an 
organised  being  also  displays  design ;  for  there  is  no 
better  definition  of  a  living  thing  than  that  of  Slant, 
that  in  it  every  part  is  both  means  and  end.  Some 
talk  of  the  '^  Unknowable,"  but  they  contradict 
themselves  by  admitting  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
IJuknowable  is  manifested  as  the  first  canse.  But 
this  cause  is  further  manifested  as  intelligent  and 
holy,  as  a  Person.  Nothing  can  be  more  sophistical 
than  the  remark  of  Spencer,  that  could  the  watch, 
in  Pale/s  illustration,  think,  it  would  judge  its 
Creator  to  be,  like  itself,  a  watch.  Could  the  watch 
think,  it  would  be  rational,  and  would  then  reason 
like  other  rational  beings,  and  conclude  that  the 
artificer  of  such  »  product  as  itself  must  have 
designed  it  beforehand,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  amind. 
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religion,  for  it  annihilates  responsibility. 
In  truth,  it  js  fatal  to  the  higher  life  of 
man.  It  gives  the  lie  to  consciousness, 
which  testifies  to  our  freedom,  and  our  guilt 
for  wrong  choices.  It  destroys  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error  in  mental  percep- 
tion, for  both  are  equally  the  result  of  the 
molecular  action  of  the  brain.  It  destrojrs 
science,  for  the  molecular  movement  by 
which  science  is  thought  out  may  at  any 
time  change  its  form,  and  give  rise  to  con- 
clusions utterly  diverse.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  absurdities  of  materialism,  a  doctrine 
which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  dis- 
regard of  phenomena,  the  reality  and  proper 
significance  of  which  no  reasonable  person 
can  call  in  question.  Let  scientific  explora- 
tion be  carried  to  the  farthest  bound,  it 
will  never  be  able  to  dispense  with  God.  It 
is  plain  that  the  world  is  a  cosmos,  a  beautiful 
order.  It  came  to  be  such  by  the  operation 
of  forces  moving  steadily  towards  this  end ; 
for  anything  like  accident,  or  properly  for- 
tuitous events,  science  can  never  admit. 
The  world  is  the  necessary  product  of  the 
agencies,  be  they  few  or  many,  near  or 
remote,  that  gave  rise  to  it.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  process  is  a  point  irrelevant ; 
were  it  a  billion,  or  ten  billions  of  years, 
a  moment's  thought  transports  us  to  the 
b^inning,  and  the  whole  problem  stares  us 
in  the  face.  There  is  a  plan ;  rational  ends 
have  been  reached  by  adaptations  and 
arrangements,  and  thus  God  is  revealed.* 

*  The  BtatementB  made  above  are  corroborated,  it 
would  seem,  by  remarks  of  Professor  Huxley,  who 
says  :  "  The  teleological  and  the  mechanical  views  of 
nature  are  not  necessarily  mutuaUy  exclusive.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  purely  a  mechanist  the  specu- 
lator is,  the  mcMre  firmly  does  he  assume  primordial 
molecular  arrangement,  of  which  aU  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  are  consequences ;  the  more  completely 
is  he  thereby  at  the  mercy  of  the  teleologist,  who  can 
always  defy  him  to  disprove  that  this  primordial 
molecular  arrangement  was  not  intended  to  evolve 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.'*  As  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  man,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  are,  on  one  side  of  our  being,  composed  of 


Thirdly,  the  folly  of  Atheism  appears  in 
its  failure  to  discern  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  ignores,  also,  the 
God  of  Providence.  The  history  of  mankind 
is  not  a  chaos  of  occurrences,  but  an  orderly 
sequence,  where  one  set  of  events  prepares 
for  another,  and  where  rational  ends  are 
wrought  out  by  means  adapted  to  them. 
There  is  a  Divine  plan  stamped  upon 
history — 

*'  — ^Thro*  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs." 

And,  irrespective  of  this  plan,  the  records  of 
the  past,  it  has  been  well  said,  have  little 
more  interest  for  us  than  the  battles  of 
crows  and  daws.  There  is  a  design  con- 
nected with  history;  it  is  not  an  aimless 
course  of  events,  a  stream  having  no  issue,  a 
meaningless  succession,  or  cycle  of  pheno- 
mena. Now,  the  Atheist  shuts  his  eyes  to 
the  evident  traces  of  a  providential  guidance 
and  control  of  the  world's  affairs.     It  is 

matter.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact.  What  is  the 
origin  of  this  material  part  ?  It  may  be  supposed  that  it 
was  created  outright,  in  the  organised  human  form, 
by  a  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  when  the  first  man  was 
caUed  into  being.  This  is  one  supposition.  Another 
is  that  man  was  made  out  of  the  **  dust  of  the  earth  " 
— out  of  prerexisting  inorganic  matter.  This  is  the 
mode  of  conception  in  the  Biblical  writers.  See  Gen. 
iii  19,  Ps.  xc.  8,  dv.  29,  cxlvi.  4  ;  Job  x.  9 ;  EccL  iii, 
20.  Or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  man  was 
made  out  of  previously  existing  organued  matter — 
developed  from  a  lower  dass  of  animal  beings,  either 
by  easy  gradations  (according  to  the  Darwinian  creed), 
or  per  ndUvm,  If  by  slow  gradations  the  proposition 
amounts  to  this,  that  beings  intermediate  between 
man  and  the  existing  lower  animals  once  lived  on 
the  earth.  This  remains  to  be  proved — ^it  is  an  open 
question.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  necessarily 
denies  the  reality  of  the  higher  endowments  of  man. 
They  impinge  upon  the  Christian  system  only  when 
they  are  connected  with  a  denial  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being — ^his  free  and 
roponsible  nature.  Fl^dsely  how  and  when  he 
received  from  the  Greater  this  higher  nature— the 
quomodo — is  a  question,  however  interesting,  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  only  Materialism,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  a  monism,  which  identifies  soul 
and  body,  that  cannot  cohere  with  the  traths  of 
religion. 
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chance^  he  says ;  or  if  there  is  law,  it  is  law 
without  a  law-giver.  That  moral  govern- 
ment, which  appears  in  the  prosperity 
accorded  to  righteousness,  and  in  the  penal- 
ties that  overtake  iniquity — that  sublime 
manifestation  of  justice  through  all  the 
annals  of  mankind — declares  the  presence  of 
a  just  God.  The  minds  of  men,  when 
onperverted  by  false  speculation,  instinc- 
tively feel  that  God  reigns,  whenever  they 
behold  these  providential  allotments.  It  is 
necessary  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
to  resort  to  some  far-fetched,  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  matter,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
impression.  In  this  way,  the  conscience  of 
muikind  convicts  Atheism  of  folly. 

Fourthly,  Atheism  discerns  not  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ.  God  is  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  I  waive  all  discussion  of  the 
Bible,  its  authority,  and  inspiration.  The 
character  of  Jesus  disclosed  in  the  Gospel 
record  could  never  have  been  imagined ;  it 
vouches  for  its  own  reality,  and  thus  for  the 
history  in  and  through  which  it  is  made 
known  to  us.  In  Christ  there  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  God.  The  power  that  actuates 
Rim  is  not  of  the  earth  and  not  of  man. 
The  righteousness  and  love  of  the  Father 
are  reflected  as  in  an  image.  The  Father  is 
known  through  the  Son.  In  His  face  we 
behold  the  Invisible.*  His  soul  is  obviously 
in  nmnterrupted  communion  with  the  Father. 
When  He  quits  the  world  He  says,  '*  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit."  Was 
there  no  ear  to  hear  that  voice  ?  Was  it 
lost  in  boundless  space,  obtaining  no  response? 
Then,  verily, 

"The  pniared  finnament  is  rotteime«^ 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

Then  let  ns  draw  a  pall  over  life,  with  its 
flickering  jojrs,  soon  to  be  quenched  in 
eternal  night.  All  that  is  most  elevated^ 
all  that  is  most  consoling,  all  that  raises  our 

*Th]B  imprearion  was  actually  made  on  those  most 
intfanately  associated  with  Him     See  John  L  14 ; 
xiT.»;  Mattxviie. 
L 


destiny  above  that  of  the  brutes  that  perish, 
is  built  on  illusion!  There  is  no  grand 
future,  no  serene  hereafter,  where  the  longing 
soul  shall  have  it«  profoundest  aspirations 
met  in  the  fellowship  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  in  the  everlasting  dominion  of  truth  and 
righteousness  !  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die."  The  senses,  at  least,  do 
not  mock  us.  The  pleasure  that  they  give 
is  real,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

If  Atheism  is  a  folly,  is  not  sin  at  the  root 
of  it  ?  Not,  it  may  be,  a  particular  sinful 
practice,  or  conscious  transgression,  but  a 
habit  of  feeling,  which  is  wrong,  and  which 
spreads  a  film  over  the  organ  of  spiritual 
perception.  Can  a  man,  who  reflects  as  he 
ought  upon  his  own  being,  and  deals  honestly 
with  himself,  as  accountable,  and  as  con- 
victed of  unworthiness  in  his  own  conscience, 
rest  in  Atheism?  Why  is  it  that  to  one 
mind  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
while  to  another  mind  their  starry  surface 
is  a  blank  page  ?  It  is  because,  in  the  one 
case,  there  is  first  a  recognition  of  God 
within  the  soul ;  there  is  a  glad  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  to  whom 
consciousness  anid  conscience  alike  testify. 
In  the  other  case  there  is  darkness  within. 

And  how  important  it  is  that  all  progress  in 
knowledge  should  bring  us  closer  to  God! 
Alas,  that  the  study  of  the  works  of  God 
should  ever  be  prosecuted  in  such  a  spirit  that 
He  is  more  and  more  removed  out  of  sight ! 
Alas,  that  the  study  of  history  should  ever 
fail  to  confirm  the  scholar's  faith  in  the  God, 
of  whose  providence  history  is  the  record ! 
Vain — nay,  worse  than  in  vain — ^are  all  our 
studies,  if  they  fsdl  to  deepen  our  &ith  in 
God.   The  student's  daily  prayer  should  be : 

''What  in  me  is  dark 
Blnmine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support* 

Then  will 

"  Knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reyerence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  weU, 
May  make  one  mudo  as  before, 
But  vaster." 
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SUKVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 
Biblical. 
*  D.  H.  Lucken,  in  a  volnme  of  156  pagei,  explains 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  from  the  traditions 
of  other  nations,  and  from  natmal  science.  He  re- 
gards these  chf^ters  as  the  oldest  of  all  aooomits,  and 
finds  them  illustrated  by  many  of  the  traditions  of 
other  nations.  He  regards  the  days  in  the  first  chapter 
OS  long  periods.  If  the  harmony  between  the  account 
of  creation  and  science  is  not  apparent,  he  claims  that 
it  is  either  because  the  account  is  not  understood,  or 
because  the  supposed  data  of  science  are  not  reliable. 

Prof.  Dr.  B.  Weiss  has  published  a  Commentarjf  on 
Matthew  and  the  parallel  pamaga  in  Luke,  584  pp. 

The  IsraelitUh  Proper  Namee  according  to  their 
Itdigio-hietoric  Significance,,  By  Dr.  £.  Nesstle,  215 
pp.  This  book  received  a  prize  from  the  Teyler 
(Dutch)  Society  as  an  answer  to  the  question  :  "  What 
do  the  proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  teach  us  respecting 
the  history  of  religion  among  the  Israelites  ?"  The 
work  is  very  learned,  and  is  valuable  in  a  lingmstic 
as  well  as  theological  point  of  view.  In  the  first  part, 
the  author  shows  what  names  of  Grbd  were  used  by 
the  Israelites,  in  the  different  periods  of  their  history, 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names.  In  the  second 
part  he  shows  what  view  of  God  is  taught  by  the 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T. 

Works  of  a  practical  and  popular  character,  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  quite  numerous.  They  consist  of  books  to 
be  used  in  the  religious  instruction  of  youth,  lectures 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  popular  expositions  of  books 
and  passages  of  Scripture.  Of  these  popular  books, 
we  notice  one  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  one  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  one  on  the  Beatitudes,  one 
on  the  ActB,  one  on  Galatians,  and  one  on  the  difficult 
and  apparently  contradictory  passages  of  Scripture. 
Recently  the  practical  Biblical  literature  seems  to 
have  been  richer  in  Greimany  than  the  more  scholarly 
and  critical. 

Ststexatio. 
Compend  of  Evangelical  Protestant  DogmaUet.  By 
Prof.  Dr.  R.  A.  Lipeius,  878  pp.  A  G^erman  reviewer 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  scholarly  character  of  this 
work.  The  author,  in  the  main,  follows  Schleier- 
macher,  but  subjects  his  views  to  thorough  criticism, 
and  in  many  points  differs  &om  him.    It  is  evidently 


one  of  the  most  important  dogmatic  works  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is 
said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  A.  Schweizer.  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the 
Principles  of  Dogmatics  (Prindpienlehre),  namely  I. 
Religion  in  general ;  IL  Christianity ;  ILL  Protes- 
tantiBm.  The  second  part  gives  the  system  itself. 
It  discusses  the  Doctrine  of  Grod,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
World  and  of  Man,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation  as 
manifest  in  Christ. 

Schleiermachet^a  Theology.  Firtt  Part—PhUowo- 
phical  Principles  lying  at  the  Basis  of  Schleiermaeher's 
Theology,  By  Prof.  Dr.  Wm.  Bender.  295  pp.  The 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  give  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples on  which  Schleiermacher^s  theology  rests,  and 
also  to  give  a  critique  of  the  same. 

Ckmpend  of  Fundamental  Theology.  By  Prof.  Dr. 
J.  Sprinzl,  786  pp.  The  author  is  a  Catholic,  and 
his  work  belongs  to  the  department  of  Apologeticsi 
The  book  is  intended  for  educated  readers  in  general^ 
not  merely  for  theologians. 

HiSTORIOAL. 

Compend  of  General  Church  History .  VoL  L  By 
Prof.  Dr.  J.  HeigenruBther.  1007  pp.  This  volume 
belongs  to  a  series  of  Catholic  books  entitled  Theolo- 
gical Library.  The  series  is  to  embrace  works  in  all 
departments  of  Catholic  theology.  Of  the  series  the 
following  works  have  already  appeared :  Introduction 
to  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  part  L  by  D.  Kaulen  ;  Ompend 
of  Patrology,  by  Dr.  Alzog ;  Compend  of  Catholie 
Dogmatics,  part  L,  by  Dr.  Scheeben;  Compend  cf 
Catholic  Ethics,  part  I.,  by  Dr.  Pruner ;  and  Compend 
of  Catholie  and  Protestant  Canon-Law,  by  Dr.  V^ing. 
This  new  volume  of  Church  history  goes  to  the  death 
of  Boniface  VIII.    Two  more  volumes  are  to  follow. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  By  Drof.  D.  F.  Nippold.  536  pp.  The 
aim  of  the  author,  who  is  a  Protestant,  is  to  give  a 
history  of  the  development  of  tlus  Church  since  the 
Reformation,  and  its  present  status.  The  volume 
also  considers  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
Ultramontanism,  and  the  relation  of  Romanism  to 
the  State. 

State  and  Church  in  Norway  tiU  the  dose  of  Ae 
Thirteenth  Century.  By  Dr.  P.  Zam.  278  pp,  TiuB 
is  a  history  of  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State 
in  Norway. 
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MiSCSLLANIOUS. 

ChriiUanity  and  the  Modem  View  of  the  World, 
By  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Ehrenfenchter.  416  pp.  The  author 
IB  one  of  the  lights  of  the  University  of  Goettingen. 
This  volume,  like  all  his  works,  is  characterised  by 
originality  and  by  vigour  of  thought  Being  an 
evangelical  theologian,  he  discusses  the  subject  from 
^e  standpoint  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  He  first 
of  an  traces  the  genesis  of  modem  culture  from  the 
middle  of  last  century  to  the  present ;  he  then  dis- 
cnases  the  conflict  between  that  culture  and  the 
Church ;  in  the  third  part  he  shows  what  efforts  have 
been  made  to  harmonise  the  two,  and  on  what  condi- 
tions a  reconciliation  is  possible. 

Humanity  and  Christianity  in  their  Historical 
Derdopment,  is  a  translation  from  the  Danish  by  A. 
Michelsen,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Scharling ;  two  parts,  432 
and  545  pp.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  history  from  the 
Christian  standpoint. 

The  Sources  and  Aims  of  ottr  Culture — Derelop- 
maU  (Kulturentwickelung).  By  Prof.  B.  F.  Grau. 
280  pp.  The  author  belongs  to  the  Conservative 
Lutheran  party  in  religion.  In  this  work  he  considers 
antique  culture  and  its  application  to  the  present 


On  Cateeheties  a  new  work  has  been  prepared  by 
KuebeL    225  pp. 

The  Gospel  in  Bohemia^  by  L.  Lemme,  124  pp., 
gives  an  account  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Bt^emia,  and  is  an  appeal  to  Christians  to  aid  those 
Churches  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  Catholics 
m  diat  country. 

7%€  Qerman  Nationality  of  the  QaUUians  of  Asia 
Minor,  by  Prof.  Dr.  K  Wiesel^,  85  pp.,  is  an  effort 
to  prove  that  the  Galatians  were  Germans.  This 
view  was  the  prevalent  one  in  Germany  till  W. 
Grimm  recently  argued  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken 
that  they  were  Kelts.  His  arguments  convinced 
many  that  he  was  right  Now  Dr.  W.  again  tries  to 
prove  that  the  Galatians  were  Germans. 

Among  the  works  on  Missions,  we  notice  one  on 
Missions  in  America,  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — 
L  The  Esquimaux  in  Greenland  and  Labrador.  11. 
Hie  Indians  in  North  and  South  America.  IIL 
The  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 


GEBMAN  BOOKS. 

TheRaees  of  Man,  and  their  Oeographical  JHstribu- 
tion.  From  the  German  of  Oscas  Peschel.  12  mo. 
pp.  528. 

From  the  high  source  whence  it  comes  it  may  be 
safdy  ■■iiiiiifid  that,  i^Murt  from  some  of  its  speculations 
coloured  by  the  anther's  individualisms,  this  volume  is 
the  most  valnahle  ethnographical  manual  yet  pub- 


lished. So  rapidly  are  materials  gathered  from  fresh 
observations  of  travellers  and  experimentists  accumu- 
lating, that  he  was  disposed  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  races  in  his  second  edition.  Such  a  fact  is 
enough  to  check  hasty  speculation,  and  teach  us 
patience  and  hope  for  ultimate  truth. 
I  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  general  sections. 
The  first  treats  man's  place  in  creation,  his  unity, 
origin,  and  antiquity.  The  second  treats  the  vaiying 
physical  traits  of  men  in  brain,  face,  proportions,  skin, 
and  hair.  The  third  discusses  comparative  linguistics. 
The  fourth  traces  the  various  supposed  steps  of  man 
from  savageism  to  civilisation.  The  fifth  analyses  the 
various  races  of  mankind  as  they  present  themselves 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  reckoned  by  him  as  seven 
in  number.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  Austra- 
lians, he  ascends  to  the  highest,  whom  he  caUs  the 
Mediterranean  race. 

He  believes,  vrith  Darwin,  that  all  species  are  in 
some  way^derived  by  transmutation  from  lower  orders, 
but  rejects  Darwin's  '*  natural  selection  "  as  the  mode. 
But  the  connecting  link  or  links  between  man  and 
the  lower  orders  are,  he  thinks,  lost,  and  may  never 
be  found  ;  but  if  found,  as  they  may  be,  they  would 
be  decisive.  Hence  the  chasm  is  somewhat  broad; 
and  the  increased  acquaintance  with  races  once  sup- 
posed to  be  almost  brutal,  so  raises  their  reputation 
for  intelligence  as  to  broaden  the  interval  between 
man  and  brute,  and  suggests  the  doctrine  of  human 
unity.  And  this  unity  is  confirmed  by  the  established 
fact  that  sexual  conjunction  between  the  most 
opposite  races  is  prolific.  We  may,  therefore,  rather 
assume  that  there  is  amid  variety  a  one  humanity. 
But  this  humanity  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  To 
prove  this  he  parades  the  old  story  of  flint  imple- 
ments, Swiss  lake  dwellings,  bone  c^ves,  and  the  rest 
of  that  vanity.  He  does  not  here  furnish  anything 
new,  and  what  he  does  furnish  was  not  worth  the 
paper  and  ink.  On  the  other  hand  he  gives  some 
remarkable  testimony,  showing  how  easily  the  hardy 
races  of  early  men  could  rapidly  fill  the  earth  :  **  We 
will  only  observe  in  anticipation,  that  the  more  rude, 
and  hence  the  more  frugal  and  hardy,  a  people  is, 
the  more  readily  does  it  change  its  abode,  so  that, 
in  their  lowest  stages  of  development,  all  families 
of  people  were  capable  of  accomplishing  the  migra- 
tions which  we  have  ascribed  to  them.  The  difficul- 
ties generally  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spoiled  children  of  civilisation.  In  Central  Australia, 
where  European  explorers  were  exhausted  by  starva- 
tion, hordes  of  black  men  roam  about,  free  of  care ; 
and  if  we  are  startled  by  the  idea  that,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  Asiatic  tribes  are  supposed  to  have 
crossed  Behring's  Straits  to  people  America,  we  quite 
forget  that  even  at  the  jnresent  day  a  naked  nation  of 
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fishermen  stiU  exisU  in  Terra  del  Fnego,  where  the 
glaciers  stretch  down  to  the  se%  and  even  into  it" 

Why,  then,  may  not  the  human  race  in  six  or  seven 
thousand  years,  beginning  from  the  ancient  civilisa- 
tion inherited  from  the  antediluvian  world,  growing 
more  barbarous  as  their  distance  of  emigration  in- 
creased, have  populated  the  world  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Terra  del  Fuego  f  We  see  an  immense  deal  of 
assumption,  but  a  snudl  amount  of  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

As  to  the  first  home  of  the  human  species,  Peschel 
adopts  the  argument  of  Hsckel  and  others.  That 
home  was  not  on  an  island,  for  the  islands  have 
nearly  all  commenced  to  be  inhabited  during  our 
historical  period;  a  fact,  we  think,  suggesting  that 
man  is  less  than  seven  thousand  years  old.  It  could 
not  have  been  in  America,  for  here  are  no  animals 
i^)proxi]liating  man ;  an  argument  that  takes  the 
development  theory  for  granted.  And  this  reason 
excludes  Europe  and  Asia,  and  guides  toward  Africa. 
But  not  even  Africa  is  satisfactory ;  for  the  human 
race  is  clearly  not  descended  from  apes,  but  from  an 
earlier  stem,  from  which  both  apes  and  man  have 
branched.  We  are,  therefore,  pushed  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  must  dredge  up  a  lost  continent  at  its 
bottom,  of  which  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  remnant 
summits.  This  submerged  continent  is  to  be  named 
Lemuria,  from  the  Umury  an  animal  below  the  ape  in 
development,  and  so  nearer  the  stem  whence  ape  and 
man  diverged.  Professor  Marsh  has  dug  up  the 
primitive  horse  in  America;  let  some  explorer  fish 
up  the  primitive  man  in  Lemuria,  so  that  science 
may  rejoice  in  *'  the  man  on  horseback." 

A  strong  proof  with  Peschel  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  is  the  existence  of  customs  of  a  very 
peculiar  character  precisely  alike  among  very  distant 
peoples.  As  a  marked  instance  we  may  mention  that 
the  custom,  that  when  a  child  is  bom,  the  father,  as 
well  as  the  mother,  should  go  to  bed  and  undergo  a 
*'  lying-in,"  was  found  in  ancient  Corsica,  in  Borneo, 
in  South  America,  and  various  other  distant  points. 
A  dozen  or  so  of  such  coincidences  are  quoted.  These 
prove,  he  thinks,  either  a  unity  of  racial  origin,  or  a 
most  extraordinary  *'  psychical  identity."  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  he  omits  to  mention  some 
instances  that  point  to  a  primeval  origin  in  Western 
Asia.  Not  to  insist  on  the  "  handled  cross,"  there 
are  the  tradition  of  the  flood,  the  serpent  worship,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  golden  or  paradisaic  age. 
These  point  to  that  region  where  both  the  Assyrian 
tablets  and  the  Mosaic  records  agree  that  man  origi- 
nated, without  ages  of  previous  savageism,  in  full 
possession  of  a  civilisation.  What  right  have  our 
sdentists  to  hold  those  significant  customs  and  those 
reooarded  histoiiea  as  nihil  t    We  lay  down  Peschel's 


book  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction  than  when  we 
took  it  up  In  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  its 
date  according  to  record.  Pseudo-scientiBm  prattles 
garrulously  about  "  the  prehistoric  man  ;"  but,  to  all 
present  appearance,  there  never  was  "a  prehistoric 
man."  The  first  man  was  historic  man.  Men  locaUy 
prehistoric,  that  is,  voihittoric  barbarians,  have  plenti- 
fully exirted.  But  we  wait  for  the  proof  that  histoxy 
does  not  name  the  first  man  of  the  human  race. 

Religion,  with  Peschel,  is  a  part  of  our  own  nature, 
and  is  an  instinctive  and  gradually  purifying  truth. 
It  is  a  growth  in  the  race,  and  progresses  with  the 
growth  of  the  race.  Its  lowest  and  universal  form  is 
Shamanism.  A  Shaman  is  one  who  professes  to 
possess  the  power  to  deal  with  the  occult  powers  of 
nature,  whether  by  incantations,  drugs,  ceremonials, 
fetiches,  sacrifices,  or  prayers.  This  Shamanism 
exists  not  only  among  imcivilised  tribes,  but  shows 
traces  of  its  power  among  our  modem  and  most 
civilised  nations.  The  supposition  that  our  prayers 
influence  the  Divine  will,  and  obtain  any  answers 
or  fulfilment  from  the  Divinity,  he  holds  to  be 
Shamanism.  All  intercourse  between  the  Divine 
and  human  spirit  is  thus  cut  off.  Beligion  thus 
comes  up  from  nature  below;  it  does  not  come 
down  from  God  above.  His  religion  is,  there- 
fore, truly  natural  religion.  This  excludes  not  only 
all  inspiration,  miracle,  prophecy,  but  all  descending 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  into  our  hearts.  Yet  Hebrew 
monotheism  he  views  as  the  most  remarkable  of 
religious  growths.  Its  culmination  in  Christianity 
is  the  highest  natural  religious  development  in  human 
history.  A  survey  of  comparative  theology  proves 
the  immense  inferiority  of  all  other  systems  to  the 
Gospel  as  a  religious  attainment  of  humanity. 

On  the  whole,  we  go  to  Peschel  for  physical  and 
physiological  facts,  but  not  for  biblical  criticism  or 
theology. 

ChriBtUche  Apologetik  auf  anthropciogiicher  Orund- 
l€Lge,  Von  C.  £.  Baumstabk.  Frankfurt :  Heyder 
and  Zinuner. 

An  i^logy  for  Christianity  based  on  anthropology. 
Its  argument  is :  Show  how  fully  humanity  needs 
just  such  a  religion  as  Christianity  proves  to  be,  and 
you  eetabUsh  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  ike 
absolutely  true  religion.  Mr.  Batmistark's  work  is  as 
yet  incomplete.  In  the  first  volume  he  treats  of  man 
in  three  respects — as  a  spiritual,  an  individual,  and  a^ 
religious  being;  and  then  gives  a  critical  survey  of 
aU  the  extra-Christian  religions.  In  the  first  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  he  carries  on,  inci- 
dentally, a  very  brisk  polemic  with  the  chiefo  of  oon> 
temporary  unbelief  in  its  Protean  forms.    Hiiohapter 
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on  oonsdenoe  is  an  able  discnasioii.  He  defines  con- 
idenoe  as  the  snbjectiye  knowledge  of  a  higher  law 
as  organically  impressed  upon  our  spiritual  nature,  a 
law  whose  content  is  the  norm  of  our  moral  life.  It 
is  through  conscience  alone  that  an  objective  law  is 
imposed  upon  our  other  powers.  Conscience  if  a 
positive  legislator ;  our  other  voluntary  powers  are 
normally  subordinate  to  it ;  hence  the  conscience  is 
specific  in  nature  and  supreme  in  authority. 


AMERICAN. 


The  Problem  ofPrdUenu^  and  iit  variotu  SolutUmi  ; 
cr,  AAeimii,  Darwinism,  and  Tkeism,  By  Clabk 
Bradiv,  President  of  Abingdon  College,  Illinois. 
12mo.,  pp.  480.    Cincinnati :  Chase  and  HalL    1877. 

'Bnad&at  Braden  here  famishes  the  general  result 
of  lecture^  articles,  and  public  debates,  in  which  he 
has  discussed,  often  in  the  faoe  of  opponents  present, 
the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  things  in  its  rela- 
tioiiB  to  revelation  and  science.  His  book,  therefore, 
ttsnds  like  an  andent  trophy  made  up  of  the  spoils  of 
fi^t  and  claimed  victory.  It  is  offered  as  a  com- 
preheDsive  and  compact  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
debate,  as  it  appears  before  the  popular  and  thoughtful 
mind  of  the  day.  As  such,  it  exhibits  no  little  breadth 
and  power,  and  is  for  effective  purposes  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  8yn<^tic  view  of  the  subject  in  its 
totality.  It  daims  this  diaracter,  however,  under  the 
drawbadc  of  a  style  never  elegant  though  often  strong, 
and  a  mechanical  execution,  material,  and  proof- 
reading of  no  very  high  grade.  The  diction,  especially 
b  the  large  i^pendix,  is  oulpaUy  cardess,  and  on  one 
oouple  of  pages  we  have  a  story  tdd  us  of  a  Mormon 
and  his  wives  whidi  we  read  in  our  boyhood's  edition 
of  ^£^*s  Fables,  some  decades  earlier  than  the 
spostolate  of  Joseph  Smith. 

The  aottiar  first  presents  at  large  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  enaUing  us  to 
feel  that  it  opens  the  broadest  field  possible  for  human 
tbonglit,  not  for  science  alone,  but  for  philosophy  and 
religion.  Next  he  discusses  the  means  we  have  for 
the  sdving  this  great  ptoblem,  showing  that  our 
U^iest  intuitive  faculties  are  the  truest  instruments, 
and  that  the  great  error  of  sdentists  is  their  ainung  to 
exdode  these  faculties  from  testi^ring  and  struggling 
to  make  tiie  sense  faculties  sole  and  supreme.  Then 
cones  a  section  on  the  faflures  of  modem  sdentism  to 
solve  the  problem,  in  which  he  grapples  with  the 
facta,  and  assumes  to  show  that  evolutionism,  as  pre- 
sented by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndal,  gives  us  no 
wtiefactory  solution.  The  great  argument  then  doses 
with  an  extended  proof  that  Theism  alone  does  solve 
the  problem.  We  have  then  an  appendix,  in  which  a 
iranber  of  special  topics  bdonging  to  the  subject  is 


discussed.  Among  them  we  espedally  note  a  reply 
to  Huxley's  late  lectures  in  New  York,  and  a  dealing 
with  the  biblical  contradictions  of  sdence. 

The  most  effective  argument  of  the  present  day  for 
Atheism,  stated  in  brief  form,  is  :  **If  the  great  world 
requires  a  Creator  to  produce  it,  much  more  does  the 
infinite  Grod  need  a  Creator  to  produce  Him.  Tou 
say  God  made  the  world ;  who,  then,  made  Cod  !** 
This  argument  originated  with  Hume,  and  no  well- 
conducted  atheistic  defence  ever  omits  it.  Various 
replies  have  been  given,  but  none  we  have  seen  better 
than  Mr.  Braden's,  which  we  here  give  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  style.  He  is  showing  that  when  we 
arrive  at  the  infinite  we  rightly  «top  : — 

**  From  finite  space  we  rise  through  rdativdy  infi- 
nite spa^  to  absolutely  infinite  space.  Here  we  stop. 
Reason  does  not  ask  what  bounds  absolute  space, 
knowing  that  because  it  is  absolute  it  can  have  no 
boimdary  or  limitation.  In  like  manner,  we  rise  from 
finite  duration,  through  relatively  infinite  duration,  to 
absolute  duration,  or  eternity;  and  reason  stops, 
knowing  that  absolute  duration,  bdng  absolute,  has  no 
limitation,  and  no  beginning  or  end.  In  like  manner 
from  finite  displays  of  causation  reason  rises  through 
rdativdy  infinite  displays  of  causation  to  absolute 
causation.  From  finite  displays  of  intelligent  causa- 
tion, reason  rises  through  relatively  infinite  displays 
of  intelligent  causation  to  absolute  intelligent  cause. 
Reason  does  not  ask  what  caused  absolute  intelligent 
cause,  any  more  than  it  asks  what  bounds  absolute 
space,  or  what  preceded  or  succeeds  absolute  duration, 
knowing  that  as  absolute  space  can  have  no  limit 
because  absolute,  and  absolute  duration  ndther  begin- 
ning nor  end,  because  absolute,  so  absolute  intelligent 
cause  can  have  no  limitation  in  causation  or  being, 
and  can  have  no  cause,  because  absolute.  The  at- 
tempted extension  of  the  argument  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  continue  to  apply  the  limitation  and 
boundaries  of  finite  space  or  duration  to  absolute  space 
or  duration.  As  one  is  absurd  and  a  violation  of  all 
reason,  so  is  the  other." 

He  then  adds  a  oondusive  retort  upon  Spencer  (as 
Mr.  Bowne  had  brilliantly  done  before  him),  by  showing 
that  Spencer's  Unknown  Absolute  just  as  truly  requires 
an  antecedent  Maker  as  the  Theist's  Ddty. 

The  Mosaic  Cosmogony  he  holds  to  be  a  Fsalm  of 
the  Creation,  not  a  literal  detail  responsible  to  sdence. 
His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  early  Genesis  chapters 
appears  not  to  be  very  clear.  Of  the  two  records, 
that  of  the  Assyrian  tablets,  as  dedphered  by 
George  Smith,  and  the  Mosaic,  he  admits  the  former 
to  be  the  earlier,  and  thinks  that  Moses  oollected  his 
account  from  various  quarters.  Kow  we  prefer  to 
say  that  the  Mosaic  is  the  pure  and  primitive,  and 
the  bricks  the  late  and  oorrapted.    The  latter  he  may 
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call  Accadian,  the  former  is  Shemitio.  The  one  is 
polytheistic,  the  other  monotheistic.  Both  came  from 
Cha]dea;  the  latter  being  brought  thence  to  Palestine 
by  Abraham,  inherited  from  Shem,  and  preserved 
with  the  Shemitic  genealogies  and  other  traditions  in 
the  Abrahamic  family.  ABsnming  the  great  age  of 
the  patriarchs,  how  easy  the  preservation  of  these 
primitive  documents  in  written  or  oral  form.  The 
true  author  of  the  cosmogony  may  have  been  Adam ; 
the  true  author  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood  (which 
Tayler  Lewis  so  strikingly  showed  to  possess  all  the 
traits  of  an  autoptio  journal)  may  have  been  Shem. 
Most  assuredly,  according  to  Moses'  own  account, 
there  was  a  well-r6tain^  and  traceable  line  of  descent 
from  Adam  to  Moses.  Of  course,  then,  the  Gknesis 
history  came  down  that  line,  and  is  primitive  and 
pure  as  it  is  monotheistic.  The  Assyrian  tablet 
version  is  depraved,  fabulous,  and  polytheistic,  yet 
useful  as  a  corroboration  of  the  Mosaic 

Some  parts  of  the  reply  to  Huxley  are  ingenious, 
and  original,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Braden.  The  four 
successive  forms  of  the  horse,  which  Huxley  holds  to 
be  deduced  by  evolution,  our  author  maintains  to  be 
four  different  species.  They  are  no  more  nearly  con- 
nected than  the  horse,  zebra,  ass,  and  gnu  ;  which  are 
demonstrated  to  be  different  species  by  the  test  of 
non-prolificacy.  This  view  he  holds  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  Huxley's  four  horses,  the 
orohippoi,  though  drawn  in  Huxley's  diagrams  as  large 
as  the  rest,  was  really  no  larger  than  a  fox.  Finally, 
the  series  of  horses,  like  the  series  of  canoe,  boat, 
ship,  and  steamer,  is  a  development  through  the  mind 
of  the  Creator,  and  not  by  generation.  To  this  last 
argument,  the  scientist  will  reply,  that  development 
by  generation  is  natural,  development  by  creation 
supernatural;  and  that  science  never  admits  the 
supernatural  when  the  natural  suffices  to  solve  the 
problem.  This  is  with  scientists  the  decisive  argu- 
ment, in  view  of  which  they  seem  to  be  stampeding 
into  Darwinism.  The  only  reply  we  know  is,  that 
derivation  by  generation  is,  indeed,  natural,  within 
the  limits  of  a  given  species,  but  not  natural  from 
one  species  to  another.  A  leap  from  species  to  species 
requires  the  supernatural  And  that  brings  qn  the 
complex  argument  about  the  nature  of  species, 
whirling  us  into  logical  circles.  Mr.  Braden  would 
go  far  toward  settling  that  question  if  he  could 
demonstrate  his  position  that  a  specific  l^t  power 
limits  the  species : — 

<<  Similarity  of  structure  does  not  prove  sameness  of 
species ;  nor  is  structure  the  highest  standard,  in 
determining  species.  The  real  distinction  lies  outside 
of  observation.  It  is  in  the  life  power ;  that  produoes 
progeny  like  the  parent,  although  the  germs  of  animals 
be  in  structure  precisely  alike.    And  the  same  life 


power  or  principle  refuses  to  hybridise  in  different 
species,  although  the  germs  brought  in  contact  are 
predsely  alike  in  structure." 


Athenoffonu.  Edited  for  Schools  and  Colleges  by 
F.  A.  Mabch,  LL.D.,  with  Explanatory  Notes  by 
W.  B.  Owen,  A.M,  Adjimct  Professor  of  Christian. 
Greek  in  Lafayette  College,  pp.  262.  1876.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Apologiei  of  Justin  Martyr.  To  which  is 
appended  the  Epistle  of  Diognetus.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Basil  L.  Gildebbleeve,  Ph.  D. 
(Gott),  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University.  Baltimore,  pp.  xll  289.  1877. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

These  are  two  more  volumes  of  the  Douglas  Series 
of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  by  no- 
means  the  least  interesting  or  important  The  series 
grows  in  interest  and  value  to  students  of  sacred 
literature.  The  two  authors  here  presented  belong  to 
the  class  of  early  apologists.  Of  the  first  v^y  little 
is  known  personally,  and  but  little  mention  is  found 
of  his  writings  in  the  early  Church.  From  some  veiy 
brief  references  to  him  he  is  understood  to  have  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  Apology.  Two  works  are  found  in  this 
volume  of  Athenagoras,  "  An  Apology  for  Christians,'* 
and  a  treatise  on  '*  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead." 
Besides  the  text  and  notes,  with  indexes  of  words,, 
places  cited,  and  subjects,  the  volume  contains  analyses 
of  the  treatises,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author 
and  discussion  of  his  style  and  diction.  The  name  of 
Dr.  March  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  scholarly 
manner  in  which  the  volume  is  edited. 

Unlike  Athenagoras,  Justin  Martyr  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  best  known  of  the  early  apolo* 
gists  and  martyrs.  This  name  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  given  any  attention  to  the  early  struggles  of 
Christianity  with  Paganism.  We  are  furnished  wiUi 
interesting  accounts  of  his  conversion,  his  course  of 
life  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  his  martyr  death. 
The  writings  of  Justin  oocupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Christian  literature  of  the  second  century.  la 
this  volume  we  are  presented  with  the  two  acknow- 
leged  Apologies  of  Justin,  and  also  the  well  known, 
anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  This,  as  well  as. 
the  preceding  volume,  has  been  edited  with  care,  and 
is  supplied  with  all  the  helps  neoessaiy  to  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  author.  The  editors  and  pubUshers- 
seem  to  have  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
make  these  volumes  attractive  to  students. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  old  story  of 
ConsubstanHation  as  the  doctrine  of  Lutherans.  We: 
have  become  quite  accustomed  to  this  from  New 
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Snglftnd,  and  hardly  look  for  any  improvement  in 
that  quarter.  It  haa  been  repeated  bo  often,  without 
any  inqniiy  as  to  its  meaning  or  tmth,  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  bo,  whatever  it  ib.  But  from  a 
GoCtengen  doctor  and  profeBsor  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  we  should  expect  better  information.  Dr. 
GOderaleeve  would  regard  a  misplaced  Greek  accent 
an  error  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  attention, 
and  tells  us,  '^I  have  not  deemed  it  superfluous  to 
examine  for  myself  the  original  souroes  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Justin's  timee,"  yet  he  perpetuates  a  very 
groos  error  in  regard  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  It 
may  be  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of 
lAxtheran  theology  to  Webster^s  Dictionary,  but  a 
Btodent  of  "  the  original  sources  of  our  knowledge  " 
riionld  go  beyond  such  a  work.  From  Semisch,  to 
wbom  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  he  might 
have  learned  better.  This  may  be  deemed  a  small 
offence  in  a  volume  of  so  much  scholarly  merit,  but 
•o  long  as  such  blunders  are  repeated  it  seems  worth 
whfle  to  point  them  out. 

We  design  giving  a  fuller  account  of  these  early 
Christian  apologists  in  a  future  number  of  the 
TKalogical  Quarterly,  and  will,  therefore,  say  less  than 
we  would  otherwise  at  present  In  the  meantime  we 
commend  these  volumes  to  our  ministers  and  Christian 
students  in  general  A  study  of  them  wHl  help  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  the  early  advocates  of 
Christianity  had  to  encounter,  their  methods  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  how  the  strongholds  of  Satan 
3rielded  to  the  power  of  Divine  truth.  Eighteen 
centuries  have  indeed  wrought  great  changes  in  the 
aspect  <^  Christianity  before  the  world,  and  it  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  study  these  records  of 
early  struggles  and  defences  of  the  truth. 


Modem  P^Uowphy,  From  Descartes  to  Schopen- 
hauer and  Hartman.  By  Fbanoib  Bowen,  A.M., 
AHord  Professor  of  Natural  Religion  and  Moral 
FUloeophy  in  Harvard  College,  pp.  zL  484.  1877. 
Scrifaner,  Armstrong  and  Co. 

lliis  volume  reached  us  too  late  to  give  it  more 
than  a  very  partial  examination.  It  is  a  work  that 
teqoires  a  careful  reading,  or  rather  study,  to  notice 
aa  H  deserves ;  yet  we  have  examined  it  enough  to 
•ay  that  it  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  ability,  and  will  M  an  important  place  in  the 
Ustoiy  and  discussion  of  modem  speculative  phUc 
aophy.  Hie  style  is  dear  and  simple,  yet  ornate,  giving 
evidence  of  careful  cultivation,  so  that  it  is  a  satisfao- 
tion  to  read  these  somewhat  abstruse  discussions. 

The  period  covered  by  the  volume  is  from  Descartes 
to  Sehopenhaoer  and  Hartman,  or  to  the  present  day. 
h  wfD  thus  be  seen  that  it  coven  the  whole  period  of 


modem  speculatioii ;  for  this  really  begins  with  Dee- 
cartes  and  his  contemporaries.  Our  author  says, 
"  The  glory  remained  for  Descartes  and  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors,  the  men  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  to  break  with  the  past  altogether.  They  no 
longer  deigned  even  to  controvert  ancient  philosophy 
or  meditaval  metaphysics,  but  passed  them  by  as 
obsolete,  perhaps  with  silent  contempt,  and  busied 
themselves  with  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  philo- 
sophical edifice  from  its  foundations.  They  accepted 
nothing  upon  authority,  they  borrowed  not  a  stick  or 
stone  from  those  who  had  gone  before  them  .  •  . 
They  aspired  to  reconstruct  not  merely  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge,  but  the  whole  structure,  to  build 
anew  from  comer-stone  to  piimade." 

To  give  the  result  of  their  building,  through  these 
two  centuries  and  a-half,  is  the  object  of  this  volume. 
It  covers  nearly  the  same  period  as  MordTi  Hutory 
of  Modem  PMloaophy,  yet  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  able  critical  work.  It  is  not  as  compre- 
hensive in  plan,  nor  as  minute  in  detail,  yet  will  be 
found  no  less  readable,  perhaps  more  readable  than 
Morell.  One  of  the  interesting  features  is  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  various  philosophers  whose 
systems  are  discussed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
repeat  the  names  and  systems  reviewed.  Some  may 
be  disappointed  that  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  our 
most  distinguished  English  metaphysicians,  but  the 
reason  is  given  in  the  preface.  The  author  says,  **  I 
have  endeavoured  to  present  a  full  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  the  systems  only  of  those  great  thinkers  whose 
writings  have  permanently  influenced  the  course  of 
European  thought,  paying  most  attention  to  the 
earlier  French  and  late  Grerman  philosophers,  with 
whom  comparatively  few  English  readers  are  at  all 
familiar.  Hence,  I  have  said  little  about  Hobbes  or 
Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  or  Hamilton,  whose  writings  are 
accessible  to  all,  who  ought  not  to  be  studied  by 
thoughtful  and  earnest  inquirers  at  second-hand  ;  but 
the  great  names  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Male- 
branche,  of  Leibnitz  and  Slant,  of  Fiohte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  are  little  more  than  names  with  most 
English  students." 

Our  author  is  not  a  mere  commentator.  Whilst 
aimiog  to  give  a  dear  exhibition  of  the  systems 
reviewed,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  own 
convictions — convictions,  too,  reached  after  many  years 
of  patient  study  and  lecturing  on  these  topics.  The 
closing  words  of  his  preface  are  so  manly,  so  well 
expressed,  and  so  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  many  who  may  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  modem  science,  and  so  timely  a 
rebuke  to  mere  sciolists,  coming  from  this  ancient  and 
renowned  seat  of  learning,  that  we  give  it  entire. 
*'  Earnestly  desiring  to  avoid  prejudice  on  either  side. 
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and  to  welcome  evidence  and  argument  from  what- 
ever source  they  might  come,  without  professional 
bias,  and  free  from  any  external  inducement  to  teach 
one  set  of  opinions  rather  than  another,  I  have  faith- 
fully studied  most  of  what  the  philosophy  of  these 
modem  times  and  the  science  of  our  own  day  assume 
to  teach.  And  the  result  is,  that  I  am  now  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  what  has  been 
justly  called  the  'dirt-philosophy'  of  material- 
ism and  fatalism  is  baseless  and  false.  I  accept 
with  unhesitating  conviction  and  belief  the  doctrine 
of  the  being  of  one  Personal  God,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  of  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  '  dweUeth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Grodhead 
bodily ; '  and  I  have  found  nothing  whatever  in  the 
literature  of  modem  infidelity  which,  to  my  mind,  casts 
even  the  slightest  doubt  upon  that  belief.  Not  being 
a  clergyman,  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  oruel  imputa- 
tion which  unbelievers  have  too  long  been  permitted 
to  fling  against  the  deigy,  of  being  induced  by 
prudential  motives  to  profess  what  they  do  not 
believe.  Let  me  be  permitted  also  to  repeat 
the  opinion  which  I  ventured  to  express  as  far 
back  as  1849,  that  'the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  for  a  more  practical  and  immediate  verifica- 
tion than  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed  of  the 
great  troth,  that  the  civilisation  which  is  not  based 
upon  Christianity  is  big  with  the  elements  of  its  own 
destruction.' " 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  volume  is 
brought  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject.  The 
well-known  house  of  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  is 
a  guarantee  that  the  dress  would  be  a  suitable  one, 
and  this  is  a  most  attractive  volume  to  the  eye,  as 
wen  as  to  the  intellect  It  will  doubtless  find  a  place 
in  every  choice  library  of  a  critical  character,  and  will 
be  used  as  a  handbook  by  students  in  meti^bysical 
sdenoe. 


The  ReUgiom  Feding,  A  Study  for  Faith.  By 
NswuAN  Smith,  pp.  171.  1877.  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for 
the  reliability  and  value  of  religious  feeling,  as  a  basis 
and  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  supernatural — ^a 
God  without  us,  and  a  Soul  within  us.  It  is  designed 
to  be  thoroughly  philosophical,  and  to  proceed  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  in  regard  to  religion,  to  the 
soul  and  God,  that  physical  science  does  in  its  ex- 
plorations in  the  world  of  matter.  The  author  says ; 
"  Our  point  of  departure  in  the  investigation  of  the 
religious  nature  corresponds  with  the  point  from 
which  physical  science  starts  upon  its  voyage  of  dis- 
covery.    In    exploring    either   hemisphere  of   our 


double  nature,  we  must  begin  with  oorresponding 
facts,  and  proceed  by  analogous  methods ;  and  the 
experiences  gained  have  similar  claims  upon  rational 
credence." 

The  genend  contents  of  the  volume  are  i^The 
Questions  Stated — The  Transformation  of  the  Be- 
ligious  Feeling— The  Feeling  of  Dependence— The 
Feeling  of  Moral  Dependence — ^The  Perceptions  in 
the  Beligious  Feeling— Objeotions^Veiificatioii — 
Conclusion. 

The  discussion  of  these  topics  is  marked  by  vigour 
and  aptness  of  illustration.  Some  telling  blows  are 
aimed  at  modem  systems,  which  exclude  religion 
altogether,  or  give  it  only  such  a  position  as  degrades 
it  to  a  mere  superstition.  Darwin  and  Tyndall, 
Spencer  and  Huxley,  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention, 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  keen  and  self-possessed 
manner  in  which  the  author  handles  some  of  their 
arguments.  We  have  read  the  volume  with  interest, 
and,  we  trust,  with  edification.  It  is  a  vindication  of 
man's  higher  spiritual  nature,  and  a  protest  againot 
limiting  the  universe  of  being  to  mere  matter  and 
sense.  It  asks  no  more  for  religion  than  our  scien- 
tists ask  in  their  selected  sphere  of  investigation — ^bnt 
it  claims  the  same  privilege  of  observation,  inference^ 
and  conclusion.  It  challenges  our  faith  in  God  and 
the  soul,  and  in  Divine  things,  on  the  same  principle 
that  our  [faith  is  demanded  and  freely  given  in  the 
world  of  nature.  Religion  is  no  more  credulous  than 
science.  It  is  faith  in  a  higher  sphere,  faith  in  the 
supernatural,  but  faith  resting  on  a  sufficient  evidence 
— or,  as  our  author  prefers,  reliffioui  feding  grow- 
ing out  of  a  religious  nature,  and  a  proper  object  to 
awaken  that  feeling. 

ReoonciUaiion  of  Science  and  Religion,  By  Aux- 
ANDiB  WiNOHELL,  LL.D.,  Author  of  -*  Sketches  of 
Creation,"  "The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  eto.,  pp. 
403.    1877.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  known  to  the  reading 
world  by  several  previous  publications.  In  this  wwk 
he  attempts  what  some  regard  as  a  difficult  task-" 
the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion.  Between 
genuine  sdence  and  true  religion  we  feel  very  sure 
there  is  no  need  of  any  reconpiliation,  becaose  there 
is  and  can  be  no  conflict  Much  that  passes  under 
the  name  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  found 
in  conffict,  but  the  real  difficulty  is  in  what  is  pre- 
sented as  the  troths  of  science  or  religion.  Men 
mistake  their  own  interpretations  of  the  BiUe  for  the 
Bible  itself,  or  put  their  own  dogmas  in  the  stead  of 
Divine  troth ;  they  also  offer  in  the  name  of  scienoe 
crude  speculations,  or  hasty  inductions  from  a  few 
observed  facts,  and  then  raise  the  cry  of  a  oonfliot 
between  sdenoe  and  religion. 
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We  do  not  ondeiBtand  our  author  to  belong  to  the 
daas  who  are  so  greatly  troubled  about  this  oonfliot, 
or  who  believe  it  to  be  real.  Indeed  he  professes  **  an 
unshaken  conTiction  in  the  unity  of  all  truth.  .  .  . 
Hehidds  that  systems  of  science  and  religion  approved 
alike  by  rational  tests  must  be  found  in  complete  har- 
mony ;  and  that  the  so-called  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  is  partly  fictitious,  and  partly  a  conflict 
between  science  and  religious  or  ecclesiastical  ays- 
tems."  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  sometimes  used 
language  which  is  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and  at 
others  has  made  concessions  not  required  by  estab- 
hihed  sdenoe.  When  he  says  :  "  He  holds  that  the 
rdigions  faculties  are  not  cognitive/'  there  is  some 
danger  of  being  misunderstood.  And  when  he  avows 
as  "the  anthor^s  present  conviction  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  derivation  of  species  should  be  accepted,'*  he 
goes  beyond  anything  that  science  has  demonstrated. 
He  falls  into  some  of  the  veiy  errors  that  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided — a  too  ready  an  aooeptaaoe  of 
opiniaos  for  scienoe. 

StiD,  Dr.  WincheU  is  by  no  means  a  rash  theorist 
He  holds  fast  by  the  Bible,  and  argues  that  a  thorough 
cohtvation  of  scienoe  and  philosophy  will  lead  '*  the 
candid  mind  to  a  reverent  knowledge  of  God,  and  an 
implicit  faith  in  the  most  mysterious  utterances  of 
His  sacred  word"  The  mere  statement  of  the 
general  contents  of  the  volume—''  The  Interaction  of 
the  Beligious  and  the  Intellectual  Faculties — Science 
and  FhOoBophy  in  Beligion—GUmpaes  of  the  Evi- 
dence—A  Posteriori" — ^wOlshow  that  the  author  has 
attempted  to  gn^le  with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  in  philoeophy  and  theology.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  endorse  every  position  taken  in  this  book, 
hot  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  the 
^rolome  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  The  writer  is  in 
earnest,  and  stnnetimes  is  really  eloquent  in  his  plea 
for  man's  higher  religious  nature.  The  reading  of 
tius  volume  will  not  relax  the  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gattoo,  Kx  lead  any  to  think  of  themselves  as  so  many 
ounces  of  mere  matter.  The  spiritual  and  the  divine 
aie  held  up  prominently  to  our  contemplation. 

It  is  due  to  add  that  this  volume  does  not  even  pro- 
festo  be  "a  complete  and  sjrstematic  discusBJon  of 
the  relations  of  science  and  religion."  It  is  rather  a 
coUeetion  of  papera  or  discussions,  some  at  least  of 
v^nch  were  pubUo  lectures  or  addresses,  all  bearing 
<n  the  genenl  mibjeot,  and  now  published  in  this 
fool.  The  style  is  all  the  more  animated,  and  what 
ii  lost  in  compactness  and  orderiy  arrangement  is 
made  19  by  the  glow  and  fervour  of  mtended  oral 
^▼vy.  Sane  of  it  is  hard  enongh  reading;  but  it 
»noCaduIlor;di7book.  We  commend  it  to  all  who 
»•  intererted  in,  or  who  can  appreciate  it^  sueh 


ENGLISH. 

A  Compendium  of  Christian  Theology,  being  Analy- 
tical Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Theological  Study; 
Biblical,  Dogmatic,  Historical.  By  W.  B.  Popb,  D.D. 
Theological  Tutor,  Didsbury  College,  Manchester. 
London :  Published  for  the  Author  at  the  Wedeyaa 
Conference  Office. 

We  have  hero  a  system  of  Christian  Theology  from 
an  Arminian  stand-point.  Of  such  we  have  com- 
paratively few.  The  great  majority  of  works  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  especially  those  of  an  evangelical 
life,  are,  from  a  Calvinistic  position  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regrotted  that  Methodism  has  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
an  additional  work  both  Arminian  and  evangelical  in 
its  life.  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as 
wero  some  of  his  co-labourers,  and  thero  have  been 
many  competent  writers  since ;  but  for  a  hundred 
years  and  mora  of  Methodist  history  no  one  except 
Mr.  Watson  attempted  a  systematic  theology.  Cer- 
tain monographs  and  mero  outlines  are  no  exceptions. 
That  only  one  such  work  as  IFoteon't  Inttituta  has 
been  produced  in  so  protracted  a  period  is  a  wngnUy 
fact,  as  well  as  one  to  be  regretted.  Perhaps  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  "  Institutes"  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son as  thoroughly  sound  in  doctrine,  and  as  of  such 
superior  ability  that  no  one  might  hope  to  achieve 
even  an  equal  success,  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  this 
fact.  Nor  would  we  utter  words  in  depreciation  of 
the  Institutes,  They  have  rendered  most  valuable 
service  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Yet  the  amount 
of  quotation  which  they  contain  is  to  their  detriment. 
Had  Mr.  Watson  relied  more  upon  his  own  wsgenoT 
abilities  he  would  have  given  more  unity  and  symmetry 
to  his  work,  and  also  a  higher  scientific  character.  It 
is  deficient  in  the  higher  exceUendes  of  theologioal 
style.  And,  probably,  there  is  no  leading  Methodist 
mind  that  would  not  prefer  a  far  higher  mental 
philosophy  than  that  which  underlies  the  Insitituies, 
But  granting  all  the  superiority  ever  claimed  for 
them,  it  is  not  well  that  one  mind  should  furnish  the 
systematic  theology  of  a  great  Church  for  so  many 
years.  Besides,  the  r^id  strides  and  new  positions  of 
scienoe  and  philosophy,new  forms  of  sceptical  criticism 
and  objection,  and  the  modified  views  of  opposing 
schools  of  theology,  all  call  for  a  re-establishment  and 
restatement  of  vital  doctrines.  We,  therefore,  wel- 
come the  work  of  Dr.  Pc^  as  an  additional  c(m- 
tributlon  to  the  systematio  theology  of  Arminian 
Methodism.  We  also  welcome  this  work  as  an  intrin- 
sically valuable  one. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  work  embrace  the  great 
topics  somewhat  conmum  to  systems  of  theology  of 
the  higher  order,  and  are  given  under  the  following 
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heftdings  :  L  Diyine  Bole  of  Faith.  IL  God.  m. 
God  and  the  Creature.  IV.  Sin.  V.  The  Mediatorial 
Ministry.  YL  The  Administration  of  Bedemption. 
VIL  Bschatology. 

The  Scriptures  are  fully  and  oorreotly  recognised  as 
the  role  and  aothoritatiye  standard  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Tet^  in  entire  oonsistenoy  with  this  position, 
the  author  folly  accepts  the  cardinal  principles  of 
natural  theology,  and  for  this  he  has  the  full  warrant 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  They  clearly  recognise 
a  light  of  nature  in  the  frame-work  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  as  revealing  a  Grod,  and  a  moral  reason  in 
man  as  revealing  and  enforcing  the  will  of  God. 
Still,  for  clearness,  fulness,  and  authority,  the  Scrip- 
tures infinitely  transcend  all  the  revelations  of  nature, 
and  are  by  all  pre-eminence  the  Divine  rule  of  faith. 
This  rule  is  discussed  under  three  divisions  :  Revela- 
tion, Inspiration,  Canon. 
Revelation  is  thus  defined  : — 
''  1.  Revelation,  taken  in  its  broadest  meaning,  in- 
cludes every  manifestation  of  God  to  the  perception 
of  man :  whether  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  frame-work  of  nature,  or  in  the  processes 
of  providential  government.  It  embraces  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Divine  disclosures,  whether  in  act  or 
word,  whether  by  immediate  contract  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  with  the  human  soul,  or  by  mediating  instru- 
mentalities. 

"  2.  Revelation,  in  the  stricter,  deeper,  fuller  sense, 
is  the  unfolding  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  in 
Christ  for  the  restoration  of  man  to  fellowship  with 
himself ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  perfected  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  the  final  testimony  of  Jesus." 

On  the  credentials  of  the  Christian  faith  the  author 
diKusses  briefly,  but  with  clearness  and  force,  the 
evidences  which  verify  the  Divine  original  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  gives  special  prominence  to  the  fol- 
lowing topics : — 1.  Christianity  is  a  full  and  satisfying 
response  to  an  expectation  of  mankind,  and  especially 
to  its  own  preparatory  disclosures.  2.  The  Divine 
agency  and  authority,  as  manifested  in  mirades,  pro- 
phecy, inspiration.  8.  The  character  of  Christ  4.  The 
influence  of  Christianity.  5.  The  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Under  the  third  heading,  he  says — 

'*  The  person  of  Christ,  the  author  of  Christianity» 
is  its  highest  credential.  This  is  true  of  our  Lord's 
character  generally ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it 
win  be  sufficient  to  regard  Him  as  the  founder  of  His 
own  religion,  and  to  mark  the  perfect  oonristency 
with  which  He  supports  His  claim  to  be  the  Divine- 
human  revealer.  The  strength  of  this  argument  will 
be  found  to  be  only  increased  by  the  theories  adopted 
to  resist  it.  There  is  no  rational  way  of  aocoonting 
for  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  bat  that  idiidi 
aooepts  the  Divine  origin  of  ChristiABity." 


The  argument  so  grounded  and  constructed  is  valid* 
and  most  conclusive.  In  its  more  specific  and  effective 
form,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  modem  treatment  of 
apologetics.  It  is  the  resistless  response  of  the 
Church  to  the  desperate  onslaughts  of  scepticism. 
Christianity  is  not  to  be  overthrown  with  a  jest  or  a 
sneer,  as  infidelity  has  well  learned.  It  is  a  great  fact 
in  history.  The  Grospels  we  have,  and  Christianity 
we  have;  and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
Christianity  must  be  accounted  for.  The  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity  renders  a  rational  account.  On 
no  other  ground  can  such  an  account  be  rendered. 
Tet  this  is  the  dire  necessity  of  a  multiform  rational- 
ism. And  it  is  true  enough  that  the  strength  of  this 
argument  is  only  increased  by  the  theories  adopted  to 
resist  it.  The  mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  and  the 
legendary  theoiy  of  Renan,  are  in  forceful  illustration. 
UUman's  SinUsmeis  of  Jesut  renders  the  chief  service 
in  this  argument.  Bushnell's  Character  of  Jestu, 
Young's  Ckriit  in  History,  Ecu  Homo,  Ecct  Dcum, 
and  many  other  works,  follow  in  the  same  line,  pre- 
senting the  argument,  however,  in  new  phases,  and 
contributing  to  its  invincible  strength. 

The  subject  discussed  in  VoL  IL  is :— L  Sin.  This 
is  treated  in  four  divisions :  Origin  of  Sin  in  the 
Universe  and  on  Earth — Nature  of  Sin — Sin  and 
Redemption — Original  Sin.  IL  The  Mediatorial 
Ministiy,  under  which  general  heading  the  author 
discusses  the  atonement.  On  the  fact  of  an  atone- 
ment he  is  thoroughly  true  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
mediation  of  Christ,  wrought  out  in  his  incarnation, 
sufferings,  death,  and  intercession,  is  the  true  and 
sole  ground  of  a  sinner's  forgiveness  and  salvation. 
This  is  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  and  stands  firmly, 
and  will  ever  so  stand  against  all  the  ez^;esis  and 
dialectics  of  a  multiform  Socinianism.  But  so  far  we 
have  only  the  fact  of  an  atonement.  When  we  fur- 
ther  inquire  into  the  necessity  for  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  how  it  meets  that  necessity  and  avails  to 
forgiveness  and  salvation,  our  questions  lead  on  to  a 
theory  or  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Here  it  is  that 
divines  equally  evangelical  divide.  We  find  a  sum- 
mation of  the  author's  views  in  the  passage  fol- 
lowing:— 

**  The  errors  of  historical  theology  have  aU  sprung 
from  fallore  to  connect  the  three  leading  ideas  :  the 
atonement  of  Gh>d  as  a  necessity  in  the  Divine  atM- 
botes ;  the  reconciliation  on  esHh,  as  vindicating  to 
the  oniverse  the  reotoral  jostioe  of  God ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  redemption  to  man,  as  moving  opon 
his  conscience,  wiU,  and  heart  Here  unite  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  Sobstitutiona],  the  Gk>veni* 
mental,  and  the  Moral  Influence  Theories." 

We  have  here  three  elements  in  the  one  atonement 
—A  blending  of  three  theories  in  the  one  doctrine. 
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If  the  syntheeis  la  correct,  each  element  should  be  a 
part  of  the  atonement^  and  the  three  should  be  in 
exact  scientific  accord. 

But  the  third  element,  that  of  moral  influence, 
does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  atonement.  Instead 
of  being  the  whole  doctrine,  as  Socinianism  main- 
tains, it  is  really  no  part  of  it.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  provisional  ground  of  foigiveness  as  in  relation  to 
God,  and  has  its  sole  function  in  its  relation  to  a 
purely  conditional  fact  in  us  as  recipients  of  saving 
grace.  Hence  this  moral  influence  is  no  part  of  the 
atonement  proper,  but  arises  from  it  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  character  of  Grod.  And  the  atonement  itself 
is  none  the  less  complete  though  its  moral  influence 
be  peraiBtently  and  finally  resisted.  And,  according 
to  the  author's  own  classification  of  facts,  it  belongs 
rather  to  Section  III.— the  Administration  of  Ee- 
demption — than  to  redemptbn  itself.'  Under  this 
third  division,  however,'we  find  the  following  divisions 
treated  with  great  clearness  and  force :  The  Holy 
Spirit — the  Gospel  Vocation — ^PreUminariee  of  Salva- 
tion—the State  of  Salvation,  and  Christian  Bighteous- 
DMB.  Whatever  theme  oomee  under  Dr.  Pope's 
treatment,  he  deals  with  thoroughly  and  with  masterful 
grai^.  As  the  modem  exponent  of  Arminian  theology 
he  stands  in  the  front  without  a  comparable  rival,  and 
his  great  work,  characterised  by  so  much  noble  thought 
and  careful  inquiry,  will  doubtless  take  its  plaoe  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference  and  appeal  among  the 
systematic  expositions  of  Christian  theology,  leaving 
little  else  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  to  require  as  a 
manifesto  of  their  creed. 


ServetuM  and  Calvin,  By  R.  Willis,  M.D. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Seeking  "  occupation  and  improvement "  amid  his 
vdl-eamed  professional  leisure.  Dr.  Willis  bestowed 
attention  on  "  the  sufferers  in  the  holy  cause  of  human 
fvogreas."  From  Spinoza  he  passed  to  Servetus,  and 
his  oontemporaiy  and  antagonist,  Calvin;  and,  in 
tins  book,  gives  the  fruits  of  his  careful  reading  of  the 
htoature  of  the  early  days  of  the  Beformatio%  and 
an  admirable  representation  of  the  great  theological 
conflict  which  was  wag^  by  these  two  stalwart  men. 
At  the  very  outset  we  discover  the  author's  own 
decision  jspoa  tlie  vital  question  in  dispute  between 
these  GhaD^>ion8  of  opposing  creeds,  by  his  uniform 
reference  to  Christ  as  the  '*  Prophet  of  Nazareth  '*— 
a  designation  which  holds  a  denial.  If  Jesus  were 
that  alone,  then  Servetus  rendered  noble  services  by 
seeking  to  rescue  the  Christian  Churdi  from  the  idola- 
troos  creed  of  Calvin.  And  to  such  a  view  of  thecase 
Dr.  Wilhs  evidently  allies  himself.  As  a  biogn^hy 
c<  Servetus  the  book  is  delightful ;  and,  as  a  survey 


of  the  important  epoch,  and  study  of  contemporary 
personages  and  incidents,  it  is  vivid  and  masterly. 
We  move  in  the  period,  engage  in  the  controversy, 
feel  the  play  of  party  passion,  and  glow  of  polemic 
zeal,  stand  before  the  discreditable  tragedy  of  Servetus' 
martyrdom  with  horror,  find  ourselves  swayed  by  the 
contrary  currents  of  public  sentiment  and  judgment, 
and  finally  dose  the  book  with  a  sense  of  joyful  relief 
that  we  have  only  been  distant  spectators  and  not 
actual  partakers  in  the  events  of  three  centuries  ago. 
Upon  those  eventful  times  Servetus  came,  proving 
himself  indeed  *'a  troublesome  Spaniard,"  laying 
ruthless  hands  on  the  ark  of  an  orthodox  Protes- 
tantism, stirring  the  ecclesiarchy  to  indignation  and 
resistance.  His  creed  was  against  the  age.  ''For 
my  own  part,"  says  he,  "  I  neither  agree  nor  disagree 
in  every  particular  with  either  Catholic  or  Beformer. 
Both  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  something  of  truth 
and  something  of  error  in  their  views ;  and,  whilst 
each  sees  the  other's  shortcomings,  neith^  sees  his 
own  ...  It  would  be  easy  enough,  indeed,  to 
judge  dispassionately  of  everything,  were  we  but 
suffered  without  molestation  by  the  Churches  freely  to 
speak  our  minds  .  .  .  But  our  doctors  contend 
for  nothing  but  power.  The  Lord  confound  all  tyrants 
of  the  Church !  Amen."  And  we  respond.  Amen  I 
But  it  could  only  be  sore  and  sorry  work  in  those 
times  for  a  man  to  live  up  to  his  convictions  and 
promptings  when  in  such  a  mood.  For  what  were  the 
thoughts  which  he  could  utter  if  he  "  spoke  his  mind 
freely  1"  (Ecolampadius  informs  Zwingle  that  he 
had  been  "  troubled  of  late  by  a  hot-headed  Spaniard, 
Servetus  by  name,  overflowing  with  Arian  heresies, 
and  other  objectionable  opinions ;  maintaining  par- 
ticularly that  Christ  was  not  really  and  truly  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  but,  if  not,  then  he  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  the  Saviour."  This  was  a  serious  in- 
dictment ;  and  if  what  he  maintained  were  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  heavy  shadow  spreads  itself  over  the  faith  and 
hopes  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  the  orthodox  of 
those  days  realised ;  and  they  may  be  excused,  as  we 
to-day,  for  meeting  such  a  theory  with  warmth.  Zwingle 
wrote  in  reply,  "  God  preserve  us  from  the  coming  in 
among  us  of  any  such  wickedness.  Do  what  you  can, 
then,  to  quit  the  man  of  his  errors,  and  with  good  and 
wholesome  argument  win  him  to  the  truth."  But 
Servetus  was  *'  haughty,  daring,  and  contentious,*'  so 
that  arguments  went  ''for  nothing  with  him.'* 
"  This,"  answered  Zwingle,  "is  a  thing  insufferable  in 
the  Church  of  GkML"  Hot  feelings  on  both  sides^ 
evidently  1  Throughout  Switzerland  and  Germany 
Servetus'  Book,  "  De  Erroribus  Trinitatis,"  created  a 
pang  of  surprise :  it  assailed  the  most  cherished 
beliefs,  vital  to  the  very  retention  of  Chzistianity. 
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JesQs  Christ  was  only  nfthmlly  a  mAO,  with  the 
word  of  God  breathing  through  Him.  He  was  the 
word  of  God  only  as,  "  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  Toice 
of  God  enunciating  to  mankind  the  will  of  the 
tTniversal  Father."  But  personally,  Christ  was  not 
God.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a  "disttnct  and 
independent  entity,  but  as  a  motion — an  agency— an 
afflatus  of  God."  He  repudiates  the  doctrine  of 
Trinity  in  jperton,  and  aooepts  it  only  as  modal  and 
phenomenaL  So  also  with  other  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  were  explained  away  by  methods 
of  interpretation  which  robbed  them  of  their  essential 
worth.  We  must,  however,'  tefer  our  readers  to 
Doctor  Willis's  book  for  fuUer  information  on  this 
theme,  and  content  ouzselyes  with  dting  a  few  of  the 
Annotations  culled  from  the  PaganiniBible,  which  show 
the  straits  to  which  Servetus  was  driven  in  intnpre- 
ting  Scripture  allusions  to  the  Personal  Deity,  and 
to  the  Substitutioi&Ey  virtue  of  tiie  death  of  Christ 
Thus,  Fsafan  ii,  6,  7  :  "  Ttt  ham  I  $d  my  King  i^pon 
mjf  holy  kill  of  Zum  .  .  .  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  thii 
day  have  I  begoUm  Thee,"*  he  explains  thus :  *<  On 
the  day  when  David  had  escaped  from  his  enemy 
(Saul),  he  said,  <<This  day  do  I  begin  to  live;  at 
length  I  am  king."  Psalm  y]^  5,  **  For  Tkcnt  hatt 
made  hdm  a  UUU  lower  than  the  angdi^  and  hatterowned 
him  with  glory  and  honour, **  refers  "  inunediAtely  to 
King  David,  who,  in  times  of  persecution,  abased 
himself,  but,  subsequently  victorious,  was  crowned  at 
last"  Psalm  xxii  16,  "  They  pierced  my  hande  and 
my  feet,*'  is  again  applied  to  David,  when,  ''flying 
from  his  enemies,  and  scrambling  Uke  a  four-footed 
beast  over  rugged  and  thorny  places^  his  hands  and 
his  feet  were  lacerated.**  To  such  exposition  we  make 
no  rejoinder,  but  remaric  that  our  auAor  seems  to 
think  it  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
intpired  words,  but  whose  inspiration  Doctor  Willis 
refuses  to  acknowledge.  The  events  of  Sei-vetus*  Ufe 
are  arranged  with  the  utmost  lucidity  and  skill,  and 
the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  opposition  to  him  is  sketched 
without  passion,  and  with  a  generous  discernment 
We  find  our  judgment  mostly  in  coincidence  widi  our 
author  in  his  allusions  to  Calvin  himself  and  his 
deplorable  severity  to  Servetns.  Thus,  he  says* 
''Calvin  was  not  only  a  man  of  tiie  highest  intel- 
ligence, but  was  also  possessed  of  a  carefully -cultivated 
mind.  He  had  got  beyond  his  age  and  its  spirit  of 
intolerance."  But  "  he  was  inexcusable,  for  refusing 
to  Servetus  the  liberty  he  anogated  to  himself.  If 
Calvinism,  however,  tends  to  make  men  more  manfy, 
and  more  fit  for  freedom,  it  has  a  certain  tendency  on 
the  heart,  disposing  to  severity.  Tet  has  not  even 
this  been  wiUiout  its  compensating  good ;  for  when 
Calvin-^mpersonalion  of  relentless  xigour^-sent  the 
pioms  Servetus  to  the  ilames,  it  may  be  said  tiiat 


tiie  kneQ  of  intolerance  began  to  toU  Persistence 
in  consigning  dissidents  from  the  religious  dogma 
of  the  day  to  death  was  made  henceforth  impossible, 
and  persecution  on  religious  grounds  to  any  minor 
issue  has  come  by  degrees  to  be  seen  not  only  as  inde- 
fensible in  principle  but  immoral  in  fact,  for  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  veiy  noblest  elements  in  the  con- 
stitution of  humanity — Conscience  and  Loyalty  to 
Truth.**  We  have  read  this  volume  with  the  ke^iest 
interest,  notwithstanding  our  strong  difference  from 
the  anthor^s  theological  prefermces,  but[we  thank  him 
for  having  endeavoured,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  to 
make  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  another  of 
the  great  devoted  men  who  have  toiled  on  life's 
pilgrimage  with  Ueeding  feet,  to  smooth  and  make 
straight  the  way  for  others,  healers  in  tiie  strife  and 
in  front  of  the  battle,  not  to  strike  but  tostaunch  the 
wounds  that  men  in  their  ignorance  and  madness 
make  on  one  another.'*  The  book  is  embellished  with 
two  admirable  etchings  of  Servetus  and  Calvin. 


Upper  Egypt:  Hi  People  and  itiProdu^li.    ByC.B. 
KifUmDiaiB,  MJ>.    Blaokie  and  Son. 

A  novelty  meets  the  reader  at  the  very  outset  of 
this  enjoyable  volume ;  he  is  detained  for  **  four  days  in 
a  country  town,**  and  there  shown  all  the  sights  and 
specialities  of  Egyptian  provincial  life.    In  aa  easy, 
loitering  way,  the  natural  condition  of  the   people, 
their  oriental  methods,  local  customs,  and  social  habits 
are  all  vividly  hone  in  upon  his  imagination ;  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  residents,  joins  them  in 
their  daily  routine,  goes  into  all  their  public  and 
private  transactions,  becomes  a  guest  in  their  simple 
homes,  a  worshipper  in  their  sacred  temples.      A 
Sunday  morning  is  spent  in  tiie  Coptic — Christian — 
Churdk,  and  tiie  service  graphically  delineated,  upon 
which  foUowa  a  singulariy  ludd  andinteresting  oatUne 
of  the  history  of  the  ancient  C<^c  Church  and  a 
description  of  the  religion  of  the  modem  Kopt   These 
''four  days'*  past,  the  author  summons  his  willing 
oompanion  in  travel — for  the  reader  does  not  penme  an 
account  of  what  the  author  saw,  so  much  aa  aocom- 
panies  him  in  his  delightful  tour  of  research — and 
together  they  embark  upon  the  wondrous  NUe,  after- 
wards journey  along  the  Nile  Valley  away  into  Upper 
Egypt    And,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Dr.  Klnn^ 
ringer,  whose  quick  eye  allows  nothing  to  escape,  all 
the  wayside  incidents  are  noted,  scientific  facts  am 
studied,  historic  monuments  are  inspected,  indeed, 
everything — ^from  the  wild  plants  of   the  desert  and 
theEgyptian  flora,  to  the  marriage  festivals,  langnage, 
andreligion  of  the  tribes  he  meets — ^receives  «tt«iti<m  ; 
and  he  is  so  well  furmshed  a  scholar  and  apt  a  teacher 
as  to  be  able  to  throw  dear  light  upcmallheencomiters 
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and  dcBcribes.  He  calls  his  book  ''a  deBcriptiye 
aooonnt  of  the  maimen,  (mBtoms,  superatitioiis,  and 
oocnpations  of  the  people  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Deeert,  and  the  Bed  Sea  Coast,  with  sketches  of  the 
Natnral  History  of  Geology."  It  is  that,  and  far  more. 
It  is  a  repository  of  intelligence  upon  all  that  relates 
to  Egypt's  wondrous  history  and  memorials  of  remote 
ages ;  it  is  equally  a  scientific  manual  on  all  the 
resources  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  a  most  instructive  guide 
to  the  passing  life,  habits,  ideas,  and  religious  thoughts 
of  the  people.  Suggestive  sentences  like  the  following, 
crowd  upon  the  pages:  ''In  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word'Islamhas  no  clergy,  unless  this  name  is  given  to  the 
ulema  and  the  kadis,  or  ecclesiastical  judges  who  have 
studied  theology.  It  is,  in  f  act^  the  grandest  thing  in 
Islam,  that  its  strength  lies  not  in  the  hierarchy  but  in  the 
people"  (p.  lOlV  Kef  erring  to  monumerUa  o/anHquity 
our  author  says,  "  The  buOdings  we  find  are  almost 
witiiont  exception  works  of  piety.  Of  private  build- 
ings, even  of  royal  palaces,  hardly  any  now  exist; 
they  were  built  of  matmals  easily  destroyed,  the 
former,  indeed,  of  dried  day  in  the  form  of  bricks. 
The  dwellings  of  the  eternal  gods,  however,  and  of  the 
dead,  are  so  strongly  built  that  even  the  barbarians 
were  not  able  to  master  them  completely,  though  their 
mdenesi  and  zeal  for  destruction  were  almost  as  grand 
as  the  art  and  constructive  skill  of  those  who  erected 
them"  (p.  155).  He  reveals  some  loathsome  facts 
incident  to  the  pUgrimagtB  to  Meccdh,  "  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  who  have  died 
on  the  pilgrimage  since  &e  beginning  of  Moham- 
medism  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Moslimin  at 
pcesent  living  (200,000,000  ?).  The  sick  and  the  aged 
are  often  cruelly  left  behind  in  the  burning  desert  by 
tiieir  own  people,  and  die  of  himgerand  thirst  with  no 
one  near  them.  The  great  pilgrim  caravan  moves 
pitilfissly  onward,  and  whoever  remains  behind  is 
phmdered  by  the  Bedouins  who  are  always  lying  in 
wait  **  (p.  328).  On  the  Super$tiUon»  of  the  people, 
Dr.  Kiunzinger  gives  most  interesting  information  ; 
b  reference  to  their  magic  books,  methods  of 
Bumnoning  the  dead,  talismanic  charms,  ecstatic 
revelries,  popular  medicines,  religio-astronomical 
fantasies,  and  the  like.  "Falling  stars  are  wicked 
angeb  or  devils  huried  down  by  Gk>d.  It  [is  they 
who  teach  the  black  art,  the  evil  kind  of  magic 
Accordingly  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  for  every  believer 
to  say,  when  he  sees  a  shooting  star, '  I  take  refuge 
withGod  from  the  stoned  devil!'"  Although  the 
extracts  we  have  given  refer  more  espwaaJlj  to  the 
leligioas  departments  of  this  book,  it  must  not  be 
npposed  that  the  book  is  of  a  religious  character. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  book  of  soientifio  interest, 
peculiarly  a  book  for  the  naturalist;  yet,  in  its 
induaivenesB,  it  ranges  aU  departments  of  inquiry, 


illumines  every  topic  it  touches,  and  makes  Vyiper 
Egypt  familiar  to  us  as  no  book  before  has  done.  It 
cannot  be  read  without  extreme  interest,  and  its 
distinctive  value  consists  in  the  consideration  that 
what  is  recorded  here  has  been  verified  by  the 
author's  long  residence  on  the  scene,  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  people. 


Theitm.  By  Professor  Robbbt  FuOT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  Baird  Lecturer  is  necessarily  honoured  in  his 
election  ;  it  is  a  testimony  to  his  scholarly  eminence. 
Dr.  Flint  has  won  this  appointment  twice,  and  he 
has  dignified  the  importance  of  the  trust  by  the  con- 
spicuous ability  with  which  he  has  fulfilled  it.  These 
lectures  on  Theism  are  of  the  finest  order,  rich  in 
thought,  original  in  conception  and  treatment,  erudite 
without  being  oppressive,  lustrous  with  logical  clear- 
ness and  a  rhetorical  glow.  Asked  as  we  are  by 
scientists  and  rationalists  to  abandon  the  religion  of 
Christianity,  directed  by  them  to  a  Deity  which  is 
merely  a  cold  abstraction.  Professor  Flint  lifts  up  his 
vigorous  appeal  that  men  consider  fully  what  Theism 
really  is,  on  what  basis  a  Theistic  Religion  rests,  how  it 
fails  to  account  for  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and 
leaves  unanswered  the  great  wants  of  humanity. 
''Can  we,"  he  tentatively  asks,  "when  we  set  aside 
Christianity,  construct  a  creed  capable  of  not  only 
commanding  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  of  attract- 
ing and  changing  the  heart,  quickening  and  guiding 
the  conscience,  and  purifying  and  ennobling  tlie  con- 
duct? .  .  .  What,  then,  even  at  the  present  day, 
do  the  ablest  of  those  who  reject  Christianity  propose 
to  offer  us  instead  ?  CanUe  would  have  us  to  worship 
huuianUjf,  Can  we  ?  Comte  himself  did  not  believe 
that  we  can  in  any  but  a  very  partial  and  insincere 
way.  If  we  could,  would  our  worship  do  either  our 
minds  or  hearts  more  good  than  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  or  Juno  did  the  Greeks  of  old!  Strauss 
would  have  us  reverence  the  unwerte.  Might  we  not 
full  as  wisely  and  profitably  adore  a  stick  or  stone  ? 
Herbert  Spenser  would  present  to  us  for  God  the 
Unknowahle.  But  what  thoughts,  what  feelings  can 
we  have  about  the  Unknowable !  Might  we  not  as 
well  worship  empty  space,  the  eternal  NO,  or  the 
absolute  Nothing?  Schopenhauer,  JIartman,  Main' 
lander,  and  others,  would  have  us  go  back  to  Budd- 
hism, and  worshq)  annihiloHon,  But  it  is  dear  as 
the  light  that  if  the  advice  were  acted  upon,  the 
springs  of  intellectual  life  and  social  progress  would 
soon  be  dried  up  .  .  .  The  philosophy  which  sets 
itself  in  opposition  to  Revelation,  which  professes  to 
supply  in  another  and  better  way  the  spiritual  wants 
to  which  Revelation  responds,  which  aims  at  con- 
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stmcting  a  religion  out  of  the  conchudons  of  Rcience, 
is  a  monroftil  failure."  The  extract  snffen  in  force 
and  beanty  from  being  curtailed,  and  the  power  of  the 
lectores  cannot  be  represented  by  any  extracts.  They 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  students  of  modem  antago- 
nistic thought 

8t.  John't  Ootpd.  By  Professor  Ch.  E.  Luthabdt. 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  second  volume  carries  the  exposition  on  from 
chapter  ii  12  to  xL  57.  No  reader  of  Luthardt  fails 
to  find  in  his  works  consummate  analysis  and  concise 
argument ;  before  which  difficulties  quickly  disappear 
and  leave  unclouded  light  falling  upon  the  theme. 
Perplexities  are  never  evaded,  misconceptions  are 
confronted  and  vanquished,  and  all  the  significance  of 
the  text  is  made  to  stand  out  crystalline  and  dear.  This 
is  the  kind  of  condensed  scholarship  which  must  win 
recognition,  and  press  itself  into  general  use.  Lut- 
hardVs  criticism  and  exposition  have  become  imperative 
to  students  and  preachers  :  not  to  know  his  explana- 
tion is  to  miss  the  authority  and  help  of  a  master- 
thinker.  And  inasmuch  as  John's  Gospel  needs 
valorous  vindication  in  this  epoch  of  assault,  this 
book  should  certainly  be  possessed  and  consulted. 

Commentary  on  St.  JokiCn  Ootpel,  VoL  IIL  By 
Professor  F.  Ck)DET,  D.D.    T.  and  T.  Claric 

The  brilliant  and  charming  commentary  of  this  gifted 
French  theologian  is  now  complete.  This  last  volume 
comprehends  chapter  xL  to  xxi. ;  a  division  of  the 
work  which  brings  within  the  compass  of  one  book, 
two  such  events  in  (Gospel  history  as  the  regurrtetion 
of  Lazartu  and  the  returreetum  of  Chriit.  Scarcely 
any  writer  we  know  combines  in  himself  the  thoughtful 
and  exquisite  so  remarkably  as  Professor  (Sodet. 
Every  page,  while  laden  with  a  wealth  of  suggestions, 
is  also  resonant  as  **  a  very  lovely  song."  Take  the 
concluding  sentences  on  John,  xi.  44.  "  The  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  is  a  miracle  of  friendship,  as  the 
prodigy  at  Cana  was  the  miracle  of  filial  piety,  and 
that  not  because  the  affection  of  Jesus  for  the  family 
at  Bethany  was  its  cause,  but  especially  because  Jesus 
performed  it  with  the  distinct  consciousness  that  by 
restoring  his  friend  to  life  He  was  signing  His  own 
death  warrant  (oomp.  v.  8-16  and  v.  88-88).  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  friendship  hero  rises  to  the  height  of 
heroism,  a  fact  well  understood  by  St  John,  of  whose 
narrative  this  thought,  which  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  passage  next  following,  is  the  very  souL"  We 
receive  this  beautiful  Commentary  from  the  hand  of 
the  publisher  with  the  truest  thanks,  for  in  giving  us 
Godet*s  John^  they  have  conferred  upon  us  an  almost 
unparalleled  literary  pleasmre  and  exegetical  boon. 


Studies  on  the  New  Testament  By  Professor  F. 
GODET,  D.D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  charm  of  our  author's  style,  and  the  penetration 
of  his  exegesis,  render  his  writings  most  valuable  and 
welcome  to  the  Christian  student  These  Studiet 
have  been  before  the  public,  and  won  ready  admira- 
tion ;  the  publishers  have  now  issued  a  second 
thousand.  They  need  only  to  be  known  in  order  to 
be  prized.  The  five  dissertations  which  the  book 
comprises  are  severaUy  upon — The  Origin  of  the  Foor 
Gospels— Jesus  Christ— The  Work  of  Jesus  Christ— 
The  Four  Principal  Apostles— and  an  Essay  upon  the 
Apocalypse.  Our  readers  would  be  delighted  with 
the  effective  manner  in  which  Professor  Godot  deals 
with  the  vapid  yet  popular  theories  on  the  Apocalyptic 
signs  and  visions.  Indeed,  we  think  the  book  ought 
to  be  possessed  by  Christiau  teachers,  if  only  for  that 
one  essay ;  but  it  is  invidious  to  commend  a  part  of 
an  equally  commendable  whole.  The  Hon.  Canon 
Lyttelton  has  admirably  edited  the  volume,  whidi 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  has  most  aptly  and  gracefully  ren- 
dered into  English.    The  price  is  7s.  6d. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  Pxo- 
iemm  Cuaxles  Elliott,  D.D.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

An  unattractive,  because  well-worn  title.  We  are 
getting  Athenian  in  our  taste — always  wanting  "some- 
thing  new."  The  clamour  for  originality  is  dishearten- 
ing to  men  who  feel,  as  Dr.  Elliott  does,  that  "  he 
claims  nothing  original;'*  that  "the  same  tojncs," 
though,  as  far  as  he  knows,  not  in  the  same  order,  "have 
been  dsewhere  discussed  more  thoroughly,  and  by- 
abler  minds  ;"  yet  that  there  is  "great  need  for  correct 
aiews  on  the  subject"  on  which  he  essays  to  write. 
So  unpromising  a  preface  to  the  book  is  unfair  to  its 
scope  and  merits.  It  is  really  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrines  taught 
therein,  their  scientific  accuracy,  their  benefidal  sway 
upon  the  world,  the  verity  of  Scripture  prophecy, 
together  with  a  wide  and  inclusive  survey  of  all  that 
has  been  said  for,  against,  and  about  inspiration.  A 
book  of  true  worth,  on  a  topic  which  is  the  real  battle- 
ground of  controversy,  furnishing  to  readers  dear 
arguments,  magnificent  tac^  and  a  weight  of  authority 
for  an  intelligent  foith  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 


Letters  of  Thtmae  Ersldnt,  1841—1870.  Edited  by 
William  Hawa  D.D.    David  Douglas,  Edinburgh. 

This  second  volume  carries  on  the  correspondence  up 
to  Mr.  Erskine's  death.  It  is  embeUished  by  a 
beautiful  portrait  from  a  bust  by  Macdonald,  taken  in 
1844.  The  elevation  and  richness  of  thought,  the 
lofty  goodness  of  character,  the  fine  religious  qualities 
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of  Bpiritnal  life  which  were  so  distinctiye  of  Thomas 
Enkine,  are  even  more  conspicuously  shown  in  these 
later  letters  and  records.  The  '*  reminiscences  "  which 
form  chapter  X.  in  this  yoL  by  Dean  Stanley  will  be 
Tead  with  especial  interest  and  delight ;  they  are  most 
graphic,  suggestive,  and  tender.  Haying  given 
lengthy  extraoiB  from  the  first  volume  in  the  TTteo- 
logical  Quaterlif  of  July,  1877,  we  must  perforce 
restrain  our  willing  pen,  contenting  ourselves  with 
the  statement  that  nothing  more  fascinating  in  bio- 
gn^hy,  more  inspiring  to  happy  religious  thought,  and 
suggestive  of  highest  Christian  truths  we  have  scarcely 
been  privileged  to  peruse  than  these  volumes,  which 
Dr.  Uaima  has  edited  with  so  much  affection  and 
akin. 

ffisiory  of  Methodism,  and  of  Metkodisi  Missions 
in  South  Africa,  By  the  Rev.  W.  CLnrFORD  HoL- 
Dxv.    Illustrated.     (Wesleyan  Conference  Office.) 

The  title  is  large  ;  but  the  range  of  topic  is  vast. 
Becognising  that  many  '*  have  not  the  money  to  pur- 
chase, nor  the  leisure  to  read  "  the  **  elaborate  works  " 
of  Clarke,  Smith,  Kirk,  and  Tyerman,  Mr.  Holden 
offers  ^  information  in  less  pretentious  form."  And 
this  information  is  all-inclusive :  Wesley's  pedigree 
and  career,  the  state  of  England  and  Religion  at  that 
epoch ;  the  development,  progress,  and  extension  of 
Methodism  ;  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Wesleyan 
Churdi  poUcy ;  the  records  of  the  great  and  crucial 
C<nif  erences  of  the  Methodists  ;  the  spread  of  Wes- 
leyanism  in  America ;  and  especially  its  missions  in 
Sooth  Africa  among  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Bechuanas, 
with  a  particularly  interesting  Appendix  on  the 
**  Livingstonian  Mission."  Eveiy  aspect  of  Method- 
ism is  ddineated  with  an  amplitude  ruled  by  brevity, 
with  rh<mn'"g  zest  and  skiU.  The  author  has  felt  the 
diiBcuity  of  **  selection  and  compression  "  where  the 
mass  of  material  has  been  so  vast  and  inviting ;  but, 
with  commendatory  wisdom,  he  has  incorporated  only 
what  is  really  vital  to  a  general  survey  of  Methodism, 
laying  aside  what  would  have  been  cumbrous  embel- 
lidiments.  The  result  is  essentially  satisfactory; 
and,  as  a  record  of  what  Methodism  is  and  has  done, 
with  a  vindication  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  **  as  a  true 
Scriptural  Church,*'  it  is  thoroughly  effective  and 
complete. 

FtOtiTt  Punishment  By  Clbmskt  Clehakci,  BJl. 
John  Snow  and  Co. 

The  value  of  this  little  manual  really  culminates  in 
its  subordiuAte  rather  than  in  its  main  purpose. 
•*  Some  current  theories  concerning  future  punishment 
stated  and  estimated."  So  hr  Mr.  Olemanoe's  work 
is  admirable;  nothing  could  have  been  done  more 


judiciously  and  successfully.  We  see  the  three  rival 
theories  in  finest  delineation,  with  all  their  distinctions 
and  mutual  refutations  :  Universal  Restoration  verstis 
Annihilation,  and  both  versus  Endless  Suffering.  We 
recommended  the  book  for  the  conspicuous  ability 
with  which  these  theories  are  analysed,  compared,  and 
refuted.  The  author  has  focussed  the  wide  contro- 
versy for  us,  and  shows  us  the  whole  arena  of  strife, 
and  the  forces  which  are  at  strife,  in  effective  minia- 
ture. But,  and  we  know,  indeed,  that  depreciation 
here  will  seem  to  the  author  to  neutralise  all  our 
praise,  yet  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Clemance's 
''  View  that  is  something  more  than  a  theory"  and  from 
which  we  expected  a  vision  which  would  open  a 
fuller  meaning  on  this  bewildering  subject,  leaves  us 
sorely  disappointed  .  We  look  on  the  sky  of  promise 
but  no  sign  rises  upon  our  gaze.  We  find  ourselves 
in  weird  sympathy  with  Edgar  Allan  Foe's  pale  and 
weary  student,  who  "opened  wide  the  door,"  and 
then — 

**  Deep  into  that  darkness  peering. 
Long  I  stood  there,  wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming ;  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared 

to  dream  before. 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken. 
And  the  stillness  gave  no  token — 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more ! " 
**  We  know  that  in  the  Judgment,"  says  Mr.  Clemanoe, 
"  there  will  be  a  strict  individualising,  for  each  one  of 
us  will  give  account  of  himself  to  Grod.  We  know 
that  the  Divine  sentence,  in  unswerving  equity,  will 
flare  forth  against  sin.  We  know  that  the  sentence 
of  God  against  sin  is  represented  as  His  Eternal 
Guard  around  the  Holy  City.  We  know  that  within 
the  hounds  which  enclose  Divine  ^Revelation  that 
sentence  will  be  fixed  and  finaL  We  know  all  this> 
and  no  more."  The  italics  are  the  author's.  And  to 
"all  this"  we  can  onljr  reply — "merely  this,  and 
nothing  more  !  "  With  this  addition  :  Mr.  Clemance 
has  aimed  to  show  that  the  Scriptural  "  Eons "  do 
not  affirm  absolute  eternity  of  duration ;  therefore, 
that  though  Scripture  shows  us  no  limitation  to  the 
future  woe  of  the  wicked,  it  does  not  positively  ex- 
clude hope  that  the  "  Eons"  may  terminate.  But  he 
objects  to  suggest  or  advocate  the  probability  of  such 
an  issue.  It  is  not  revealed.  He,  therefore,  calls  us 
off  from  all  "  theories,"  and  bids  us  accept  the  great 
darkness  as  inevitable  and  impenetrable.  Which 
cannot  be.    Non  possumus. 

Saint  Augustine  ;  a  Poem,  in  Eight  Books.  By  the 
late  HxNBT  Wabwiok  Cole,  Q.C.    T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Nottingham  prefaces  this 
book  with  a  commendatory  note,  in  which  he  writes 
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of  the  Umented  author  :  "  A  lorer  of  tmth,  of  joclg- 
ment,  and  ci  equity ;  of  eminent  modeety,  fairness, 
and  discretion ;  ol  considerable  natural  gifts,  improved 
by  assiduous  h^boor  and  persevering  study  ;  of  great 
d^Mtdty  for  business,  and  conscientious  toil  in  the 
fulfilment  of  every  duty — the  author  of  St.  Auguttme 
yet  found  time  to  cultivate  the  serious  bias  of  his 
mind,  and  took  intense  pleasure  in  pursuing  those 
studies  to  which  his  brief  leisure  was  by  his  own 
ohoioe  devoted.**  This  work  fully  justifies  so  high  an 
encomium.  The  poem  is  constructed  with  much 
care,  evidences  minute  acquaintance  with  the  inci- 
dents and  personages  of  the  Augustinian  age,  and  as 
a  delineation  of  the  spiritual  struggles  and  the  earnest 
religious  movements  of  those  times,  will  be  found 
replete  with  excitement  and  information.  If  the 
poetry  be  not  always  elevated  and  inspiring — and  we 
can  scarcely  think  it  is— nevertheless  the  style  is 
invariably  cultured  and  pleasing,  the  conception  and 
portrayal  of  personal  character  is  frequently  feli- 
citous, and  the  description  of  scene  and  incident  is 
generally  marked  by  vividness  and  power. 

The  Training  of  the  Twelve  ;  or  Pataages  Out  of  the 
OotpeU,  exhibiting  the  Twelve  Disciple*  of  Jcbvlm  under 
Diieipline  for  the  Apottlethip.  By  Alexander  Bal- 
MADC  BOTEE,  D.D.,  ProfesBor  of  Theology,  Free 
Church  College,  Edinbui^h.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and 
T.Clark. 

T^th  the  exception  of  St  Paul,  the  Apostles  were  all 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  mimsterial  life 
of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till  the  day  when 
He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  The  Apostles  were 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated 
men,  and  some  of  them  had  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  At  first  we  find  them  simply  as  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  as  the  Christy  and  His  occasional 
companions ;  next  we  find  them  oontinuoualy  with 
TTim^  having  abandoned  their  secular  occupations, 
and  finally  they  were  brought  into  still  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  him  as  His  chosen  ambassadors. 
They  accompanied  our  Lord  on  Hib  journeys;  they 
heard  His  discourses  addressed  to  the  people,  and  the 
discussions  which  He  held  with  the  more  learned 
Jews ;  and  they  made  frequent  inquiries  of  him  on 
religious  matters,  sometimes  in  reference  to  His  own 
sayings,  and  at  other  times  in  reference  to  questions 
that  had  arisen  among  themselves.  They  recognised 
Jeeus  as  the  Christ  of  Grod,  and  ascribed  to  Him 
Divine  power,  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ  they  made  very  slow 
progress,  hindered  as  they  were  by  slowness  of  appre- 
hension and  by  Jewish  prejudices  and  preconceived 
opinions.  Even  at  our  Lord's  ascension  they  were  yet 


weak  both  in  knowledge  and  in  fekith,  but  after  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ten  days  after  the 
ascension,  they  became  altogether  different  men, 
giving  witness,  with  fervour,  of  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Bovee  traces  this  long- 
continued  training  from  its  fint  beginnings  to  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  He  is  careful  to  note  the  influence 
upon  them  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  long  the 
companions  of  Jesus,  and  discusses  at  length  the 
cardinal  truths  which  they  were  directly  taught  by 
the  Great  Teacher,  especially  with  reference  to  His 
own  person  and  claims,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and 
the  import  of  His  death,  and  the  mission  of  the 
Comforter ;  as  well  as  with  reference  to  many  prac- 
tical questions  bearing  upon  their  own  private  and 
official  life.  The  author  writes  in  a  dear  style,  and  in 
a  pre-eminently  reverent  spirit.  His  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  with  the  Cerman  publications  on  the 
gogpei  lustory,  gives  increased  value  to  his  book.  Its 
value  is  further  enhanced  to  the  student  by  the  foot- 
notes, in  which  the  author  grapples  with  aome 
exegetical  points  of  great  importance,  and  the  note  at 
the  end  of  the  diapter  on  the  farewell  discourse  of 
our  Lord  b  a  fine  example  of  analytical  power.  We 
conmiend  this  able  book  to  all  Bible  students  as  <»ie 
of  great  spiritual  power. 

Oood  WUl :  A  CoUeetion  of  Chrktmcu  Storiu,  By 
Mabk  Gut  Peabse.  Also  ShoH  Stories^  and  other 
Paper$y  by  the  same  Author.  Wedeyan  Conference 
Office. 

We  welcome  these  vigorous,  bright,  effective,  and 
healthy  stories  with  unfeigned  pleasure.  The  author 
of  Damid  Quorum,  and  of  Mister  ffom,  need  not 
i^logise  for  coming  again  before  his  numerous  friends. 
He  cannot  too  frequently — if  he  can  maintain  his 
level  of  piquant  and  animating  writing — ^meet  the 
wide  craving  for  cheery  reading,  which  is  also  moral 
and  religious  alike  in  its  essence  and  influoice. 
"  Farmer  Oldway's  Lawsuit "  in  Oood  WiU,  strikes  us 
as  particulariy  hi^py,  and  well  written.  Of  coune» 
Mr.  Pearse  writes  in  the  vernacular  of  the  characters 
he  portrays ;  but  this  never  becomes  vulgar,  whOo 
it  adds  vivacity  to  his  style,  and  reality  to  his  stories. 
We  are  glad  to  commend  these  two  little  volumes  of 
vivacious  story-telling. 

Golden  ChriHmas,    Langley's  Annual  for  1877. 

We  arenecessarily  behind  thedate  in  our  commenda* 
tion  of  this  admirable  shilling  budget  of  Christmas 
stories.  But,  though  we  cannot  speak  its  praises  till 
the  year  1878  has  dawned,  we  nevertheless  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  excellent  qualities  which 
mark  this  well-written  annual. 
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AN  AB6UHENT  IS  OUTLD^ 


By  Professor  Hemenway* 


'M^ 


RELIMINARY. 
1.  Things  assumed — 
(1.)   The   genuineness   of  the 
Sacred  Books, 

(2.)  The  authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Books. 
2.  Elements  which  must  be  eliminated — 

(1.)  All  additions  to  the  tea^t,  such  as  the 
Masoretic  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew 
(sixth  to  tenth  centuries),  Greek  breath- 
ings and  accents  (seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies), Greek  punctuation  (complete  in 
the  ninth  century),  etc. 

(2.)  All  additions  to  the  subject-matter, 
such  as  the  titles  of  books  (those  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  later  than  285  B.C.  ; 
those  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  took 
their  present  form  probably  in  the 
second  century  A.D.,  while  of  the  others 
the  date  is  more  uncertain),  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Pauline  Epistles  (fifth 
century),  and  the  titles  of  the  Psalms. 
(Possibly  some  of  these  are  original ; 
certainly  they  are  older  than  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  285  B.C.) 

(3.)  All  modifications  by  way  of  division 
and  arrangement  .^ong  these  are  the 
Parshioth  of  the  Pentateuch  (greater, 
earlier  than  the  second  century ;  lesser, 
fourth  century),  the  Haphtaroth  of  the 
prophets  (of  uncertain  date),  the  Ammo- 
uean  sections  of  the  Gospels,  substanti- 
ally preserved  in  our  modem  paragraphs 
(third  century),  the  chapter-division 
(1248  A.©.),  and  the  verse-division  (New 
Testament^  1551  a.I).     Old  Testament, 


made  by  the  Masoretic  punctuation  men- 
tioned above).  The  most  important  issue 
involved  in  arrangement  is  in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  book  of  Hebrews, 
which  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Eastern 
Church  follows  Thessalonians,  but  in 
those  of  the  Western  Church  comes 
after  Philemon.    This  difference  of  ar- 
rangement is  an  evident  indication  of 
difference  of  view  as  to  its  Pauline 
authorship. 
A.  The  Fact, 
1.  General  course  of  proof. 
(1.)  Christ  is  Divine.    This  is  shown — 

a.  By  His  relation  to  Old  Testament 

prophecy. 

b.  By  His  strange  and  unique  career. 

c.  By  the  unaccountable  originality  of 

His  sayings. 

d.  By  the  absolute  perfection  of  His 

character. 

e.  By  His  miracles. 

/  By  His  unmistakable  assumption  of 

Divine  prerogatives. 
(2.)  Hence  Christianity  is  Divine,  for  it  is 

simply  an  expansion  of  Christ's  life. 

a.  Christianity  developed,  which  is  the 

New  Testament  religion — 
(a.)  In  its  principles. 
(b,)  In  its  organs,  which  are  eminently 

the  Sacred  Books  and  the  Sacred 

Oflices. 
(<?.)  In  its  work. 

b.  Christianity  germinant — ^the  Old  Tes- 

tament religion — 
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{a.)  In  its  origin. 

{K)  In  its  manifestations. 

{c.)  In  its  end  or  outcome — the  incar- 
nation of  Christ. 
2.  Particular  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  the 

Scriptures. 
(1.)  The  writers  of  Scripture  were  in- 
spired. These  were — 
a.  Prophets.  From  these  we  have  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is,  as  a  whole, 
essentially  prophetic,  and,  in  con- 
siderable part,  formally  so. 

(a.)  The  inspiration  of  these  men  is 
everjTwhere  claimed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Isa.  i.  1,  2 ;  Ezek.  i.  3 ; 
Hos.  i.  1,  etc. 

(J.)  And  is  borne  witness  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  2  Peter  i.  21 ;  Acts  i. 
16  ;  1  Peter  i.  10-12 ;  Acts  xxviiL 
25,  etc. 
h.  Apostles.  From  these  we  have  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  essentially 
apostolic  in  its  function — a  body  of 
apostolic  testimony  and  teaching. 

(a.)  To  them  inspiration  was  promised. 
Matt.  X.  19,  20  ;  John  xiv.  26,  etc. 

(J.)  By  them  claimed  or  assumed.   1  Cor. 
ii.  13,  xiv.  37  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  etc. 
(2.)  The  phenomena  of  Scripture  prove 
its  inspiration.   Among  these  pheno- 
mena are  its  predictions  of  future 
and  contingent  events,  its  super- 
natural revelations,  and  its  wondrous 
power  of  searching  the  heart. 
(3.)  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  recognise 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.    Matt,  xxil  43 ;  Mark 
xii.  36 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25 ;  John  xii. 
41 ;  Heb.  ix.  8,  etc. 
(4.)  Scripture  makes  this  direct  claim  for 

itself— 
a.  By  the  terms  employed,  such  as  ''  ^ 
Scripture."  Matt.  xxii.  29  ;  Mark 
xiv.  49  ;  Rom.  iv.  3,  etc.  "  Holy 
Scriptures."  Rom.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iii 
15,  etc. 


b.  By  the  term  Scripture  used  as  synony- 

mous with  its  Divine  Author.  GaL 
iii.  8  ;  Gen.  xii.  1-3 ;  Romans  ix. 
17  ;  Exod.  ix.  16  ;  Heb.  iii  7  ;  Psa. 
xcv.  7. 

c.  By  direct  assertion.    2  Tim.  iii  16 ; 

2  Peter  i.  21,  iiL  16. 
(5.)  This  was  the  uniform  faith  of  the 
early  Church.    See  Lee  on  Inspira- 
tion, appendix  6. ;   or  Westcott's 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  appen- 
dix B. 
3.  Objections. 
(1.)  Inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  account 
for  much  of  the  Bible.     Take,  for  in- 
stance,   the   historical   books.     Their 
human  authors  were  competent  to  write 
them  without  supernatural  aid;  indeed, 
we  are  accustomed  to  rest  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  to  authenticity  on  this  very 
assumption.     If,  then,  they  belong  to 
the  domain  of  man,  why  ascribe  them 
to  God? 

a.  But  who  is  competent  to  say  that 

inspiration  was  unnecessary  here? 
May  it  not  be  that  to  write  the 
histories  of  the  Bible,  with  their 
proper  adjustments,  required  Divine 
aid  as  much  as  to  write  prophecy 
itself? 

b.  The  histories  of  the  Bible  are  funda- 

mental. Everything  rests  upon  them, 
or  is  an  outgrowth  from  them.  To 
leave  out  inspiration  here,  and  bring 
it  in  in  prophecy  or  psalm  is  to  place 
the  greater  below  the  less.  The 
grandest  |)henomenon  in  all  litera- 
ture is  these  same  historical  books, 
especially  the  Gospels. 

c.  This  view  is  opposed  to  the  explicit 

statement  of  Scripture  concerning 
itself  The  external  testimony  to 
the  inspiration  of  these  books  is  as 
perfect  as  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
Scripture. 
(2.)  Many  things  in  the  Bible  are  too 
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trivial  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
inspiration.    For  example,  Paul's  men- 
tion of  his  cloak  and  parchments,  his 
advice  to  Timothy  about  drinking  wine, 
his  personal  salutations,  etc. 
a.  But  things  are  trivial  or  important 
often,  not  because  of  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  because  of  their 
relations. 
h.  If  any  human  trait  or  feature  is  in 
place  in  the  Bible,  why  not  these  ? 
The  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain 
is  no  nearer  the  overarching  firma- 
ment than  the  common  level  of  the 
world. 
e.  Such  matters  as  these  are  but  the  fine 
lines  of  the  perfect  picture.     As  it 
is  important  to  see  how  Christianity 
does  not  efface  or  destroy  the  nobler 
and   more    commanding   traits   of 
humanity,  so  it  is  important  to  see 
that  it  destroys  nothing. 
(3.)  In  some  cases  inspiration  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    See  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12,  25. 
So  far  from  this  being  true,  the  reverse 
is  plainly  implied.    The  chapter  clearly 
reveals  to  us  the  consciousness  of  Paul 
as  one  in  whom  inspiration,  and  so 
authority,  resided.     Three  cases   are 
stated: — 

a.  That  in  verse  10,  which,  he  says,  *'the 

Lord  " — ^the  Lord  Jesus,  as  in  Matt. 
xix.  5 — had  decided,  namely,  that 
those  who  are  married  should  not 
forsake  one  another.  This,  the  old 
religion,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Master  alike,  had  settled. 

b.  That  in  verse  12 — ^the  case  of  the 

parties  being  unlike  in  their  religion 
— a  case  in  which  the  old  religion 
allowed  separation.  Ezra  x.  3.  Paul 
reverses  this  and  forbids  it. 
c  That  in  verse  25,  in  which  Paul  says 
religion  has  no  command  to  give. 
It  is  in  the  present  state  of  things 
inexpedient  to  contract  marriage. 


Hence  he  gives  advice,  but  not 
command. 
(4.)  Some  books  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are  lost,  and  so  we  have  no  assurance  of 
a  complete  revelation.  See  Num.  xxi 
14 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  29, 
XXXV.  25 ;  1  Kings  xl  41  ;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  5 ;  Luke  i.  1 ;  Col.  iv.  16.    But— 

a.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 

Epistle  from  Laodicea,  mentioned  in 
Col.  iv.  16,  may  be  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

b.  Even  if  we  could  know — as  we  do  not 

— ^that  some  of  these  "lost  books" 
were  inspired,  it  would  not  follow 
that  our  present  canon  is  mutilated 
or  imperfect.    For  many  prophets 
had  a  mission  to  their   own   age 
alone ;   others,  as  Jonah  and  Jere- 
miah, partially  so.    Even  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  Divine  Christ  were 
most  of  them  confined  to  His  own 
age,  and  are  to  us  practically  lost. 
Hence  the  fact  alleged,  even  if  true, 
is  not  out  of  harmony  with  Gknl's 
method  of  procedure  in  other  and 
more  important  regards. 
(5.)  But  the  Scriptures  contain  mistakes 
and  errors.    There  are  contradictions; 
for  instance,  as  to  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion— Mark  xv.  25 ;  John  xix.  14-18 ; 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Israelite  bondage 
—Gen.  XV.  13 ;  Exod.  xii.  40 ;  6aL  iii. 
17 ;  as  to  the  manner  of  Judas's  death — 
Matt,  xxvii.  5 ;  Acts.  i.  18,  etc.    There 
are  errors  in  the  historical  statements  of 
Scripture ;  for  instance,  in  John  iv.  5, 
in  the  name  of  the  place  where  Jacob's 
well  was ;  in  Luke  iL  1,  as  to  the  taxing 
of  Cyrenius ;  and  in  Acts  idii.  7,  in  the 
mention  of  Sergius  Paulus  as  pro-consul 
and  not  propraetor.     As  examples  of 
errors  of  citation^  take  Matt.  ii.  22, 
xxvil  9;  Mark  i.  2 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9;  Heb. 
ii.  7.    Errors  of  opinion  are  reflected  in 
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the  Sacred  Volume  as  to  the  time  of  the 
second  advent — 1  Thess.  iv.  15,  etc. ; 
as  to  demoniacal  possessions,  as  to  the 
influence  of  angels — John  v.  4,  etc. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon 
a  minute  examination  of  these  difficul- 
ties one  by  one.  They  are  here  set 
down  as  among  the  strongest  and  most 
important  of  the  specifications  under 
this  general  head.  Several  of  them  have 
been  completely  removed  by  fuller  in- 
vestigation ;  in  other  instances  the 
difficulty  admits  of  probable  solution, 
and  in  no  instance  is  there  demonstrable 
contradiction  of  error.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  scholarly  research  and  progress 
has  been  to  clear  up  or  modify  these 
difficulties,  and  not  to  increase  and  in- 
tensify them.  That  a  book  so  compli- 
cated in  its  structure,  and  exhibiting 
such  variety  in  authorship,  style,  sub- 
ject-matter, time,  and  place,  and  which 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  in  the 
very  focus  of  scholarly  criticism,  should 
maintain  such  a  profound  and  pervad- 
ing unity,  is  of  itself  a  God-announcing 
miracle. 
B.  The  Mode, 
1.  Inspiration  defined. 

That    extraordinary   Divine    influence 

under  which  the  books  of  Scripture 

were  originated. 

a.  It  diffiers  from  all  forms  of  merely 

human  inspiration.  The  mere  pour- 
ing forth  the  resources  of  one's  own 
nature,  under  whatever  conditions, 
is  not  inspiration  at  all  To  apply 
the  term  to  the  excitement  of  the 
orator,  or  the  elevation  of  the  poet, 
is  to  use  it  figuratively,  and  not 
literally. 

b.  From  that  common  influence  of  the 

Spirit  which  is  vouchsafed  to  all 
good  men.  This  influence  is  always 
in  the  direction  of  W(?r;wa/ humanity. 


It  proposes  to  bring  back  humanity 
to  the  normal  standard ;  it  never 
looks  to  transcending  it.  Hence, 
the  more  richly  this  influence  is  en- 
joyed, the  more  purely  and  exactly 
human  the  subject  of  it  will  be. 

c.  From  that  special  influence  of  the 

Spirit  which  is  given  to  sacred  offices 
and  sacred  exercises.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  is  implied  in  the  ordina- 
tion services  of  nearly  all  Christian 
denominations,  and,  among  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists,  is  assumed 
and  invoked  in  the  Veni,  Creahr 
Spiritus.  This,  again,  looks  only  to 
restoring  to  humanity  its  lofit  per- 
fection, not  to  enlarging  the  original 
idea  of  humanity.  The  influence  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  minister  looks  to 
precisely  the  same  end  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  on  the  private 
Christian — the  salvation  of  indivi- 
dual man  and  of  humanity. 

d.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  inspiration 

which  resided  in  prophets  and  apos- 
tles ;  indeed,  in  a  very  important 
sense,  it  is  identical  with  it.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  permanent  pro- 
duct of  prophetical  and  apostolical 
inspiration.  Looking  at  this  subject, 
then,  in  the  light  of  these  illustra- 
tions of  it,  we  see,  1.  That  inspi- 
ration did  not  extinguish  human 
traits ;  2.  Nor  arrest  or  suspend 
human  agency;  but,  3.  It  made 
results  possible  that  could  come 
only  firom  God. 
2.  Theories  of  inspiration. 
(1 )  As  to  extent. 

a.  The  theory  of  partial  inspiration. 
According  to  this  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the, Bible  rise  into  the  realm 
of  inspiration,  while  the  great  body 
of  it  is  simply  human,  and  is  in 
nothing  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary productions  of  men.    But — 
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(a.)  This  theory  assumes  an  unwarrant- 
able and  unreal  distinction  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  destroys  a  unity  which  is 
attested  by  every  proof  that  bears 
upon  the  subject. 

(6.)  It  conflicts  with  the  very  definite 
testimony  of  Scripture  respecting 
itself:  "All  Scripture,"  etc. 

(r.)  It  does  not  truthfully  reflect  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  especi- 
ally the  early  Church,  on  this  subject. 

(rf.)  This  theory  is  damaging  to  the 
Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith — a  standard 
of  appeal.  If  this  be  true,  the  ulti- 
mate standard  is  not  in  the  Divine 
Word  at  all,  but  in  the  human 
reason.  It  is  one  type,  and,  indeed^ 
a  very  common  type,  of  Rationalism. 
h.  The  theory  of  degrees  of  inspiration ; 
as,  for  instance,  revelation,  superin- 
tendence, approval  Some  things 
in  the  Bible  could  be  known  only  as 
revealed,  and  hence  must  have  come 
directly  from  God.  This  is  the 
highest  degree  of  inspiration.  Other 
things  were  fully  within  the  know- 
ledge of  men  ;  all  they  needed  was 
Divine  superintendence  in  selecting, 
arranging,  and  recording.  This  is 
the  second  degree.  Still,  other 
material  may  have  previously  ex- 
isted in  a  written  form,  perhaps 
prepared  originally  for  merely  secu- 
lar uses,  and  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  sacred  record  by  men  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  and  thus 
stamped  with  the  Divine  approval. 
This  is  the  third  and  the  lowest 
degree  of  inspiration.  Upon  this 
theory  we  remark  : — 

(a.)  This  may  be  accepted  as  a  probable 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  origi- 
nated. 

(6.)  This  theory  assumes  unwarrantably 
that  there  can  be  degrees  of  inspira- 


tion. God's  authority  is  absolute. 
It  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  Every- 
thing upon  which  God  places  His 
seal  is  of  perfect  authority,  by  what- 
ever method  produced. 

{c.)  This  view  has  no  support  whatever 
from  the  evidence  upon  which  we 
depend  to  establish  the  fact  of  in- 
spiration. On  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  irreconcilable  with  it. 
c.  The  theory  of  plenary  inspiration. 
This  involves  two  particulars :  1. 
That  the  whole  Bible  is  inspired ; 
and,  2.  That  it  is  eqtmUy  inspired 
It  is  also  implied  that  there  is  in- 
spiration in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  subject-matter,  for  we  are  con- 
sidering not  a  system  of  truth 
merely,  but  a  book  in  which  that 
truth  has  come  out  into  expression. 
Language  is  as  essential  a  part  of  a 
book  as  thought. 

The  first  of  the  above  propositions 
— ^that  the  whole  Bible  is  inspired — 
is  supported  by  all  considerations, 
such  as  those  mentioned  above  which 
bear  against  partial  inspiration ;  the 
second— that  it  is  equally  inspired 
— is  supported  by  every  objection  to 
the  theory  of  degrees  of  inspuration. 
(2.)  As  to  mode. 

a.  The  rationalistic  theory.  This  is,  that 
inspiration  comes  from  within — that 
it  is  simply  human  nature  coming 
up  to  its  divinest  height.  Humanity 
is  an  ascending  scale  from  the  animal 
to  the  angel  As  a  man  rises  above 
the  line  of  average  level — as  the 
spiritual  in  him  predominates  over 
the  animal — ^he  becomes  inspired. 

(a.)  This  is  not  inspiration  in  any  legi- 
timate sense.  Hence  it  stands  op- 
posed by  all  proofs  that  indicate 
Divinity,  and  so  authority,  in  the 
Scriptures. 

(6.)  Such  a  Bible  would  not  meet  our 
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want  as  a  book  of  religion,  for  reli- 
gion proposes  nothing  less  than  a 
rebinding  of  the  soul  to  GoA  It 
seeks  to  establish  again  relations 
that  have  been  sundered  by  sin. 
Now,  in  order  to  this,  there  must 
be  a  laying  hold  of  both  God  and 
man  ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  book  of 
religion  which  is  not  Divine  as  well 
as  human.  To  be  a  conduit  of  the 
Divine  life  into  humanity  it  must 
be  joined  to  God  as  well  as  man. 

(c.)  Such  a  book  would  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  system  of  religion 
which  it  purports  to  reveal  Christ 
is  Divine  ;  religion  is  Divine.  To 
this  a  merely  human  book  would  not 
be  an  adequate  witness. 
b.  The  mechanical  theory.  This  is  the 
theory  of  verbal  dictation.  The 
sacred  writers  were  pens  moved  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  so  held  to  the 
writing  a  merely  instrumental  rela- 
tion. They  are  in  no  sense  authors 
— sources  from  which  these  writings 
proceeded,  but  merely  amanuenses. 

(a.)  This  theory  leaves  the  human 
phenomena  of  the  Bible  entirely 
unaccounted  for.  The  Bible  is  the 
most  intensely  and  broadly  human 
of  any  book  ever  written.  It.  con- 
tains every  legitimate  evidence  of 
human  authorship,  and  this  fact  is 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  its 
value.  Because  we  see  reflected  in 
this  mirror  not  only  the  perfect 
image  of  God— His  infallible  wis- 
dom. His  irresistible  will,  and  His 
unchanging  love — ^but  also  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  the  trials  and  the 
triumphs,  of  individual  men,  the 
Bible  comes  home  to  us  not  merely 
as  an  influence  from  without,  but  as 
a  power  that  intrenches  itself  in  our 
very  nature. 
"But,"  it  is  asked,  "is  anything 


too  hard  for  God  ?  Could  He  not 
produce  these  human  phenomena, 
as  they  are  called  ?  Could  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  write  in  the  style  of 
Isaiah,  or  David,  or  John,  or  Paul?" 
We  answer,  There  is  no  physical  if 
there  be  no  moral  obstacle  Ghxl 
has  the  power  to  make  me  believe 
that  I  come  into  warm  and  inspiring 
contact  with  the  individuality  of 
Paul,  and  that  I  read  his  own 
voluntary  giving  out  of  his  expe- 
rience even  when  this  is  not  at  all 
the  case,  if  He  be  not  morally  inca- 
pable of  such  a  proceeding.  So  men 
once  asked,  "  Could  not  (Jod  have 
made  the  rocks  with  all  their  strati- 
fications and  petrifactions?  Why 
bring  in  second  causes  and  indefinite 
time  into  your  infidel  cosmogony 
when  God  could  have  produced  the 
whole  in  one  moment  by  the  word 
of  His  mouth?"  Who  does  not 
see  that  these  two  questions  are 
similar,  and  that  either  one  of  them 
strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of 
faith  ? 

(6.)  This  theory  takes  from  the  Bible 
one  main  element  of  its  value. 
Much  of  the  zest  with  which  I  read  it 
depends  upon  my  sense  of  personal 
contact  with  its  human  authors; 
hence,  if  this  is  a  delusion,  I  have  a 
sense  not  only  of  disappointment, 
but  of  injury.  I  flee  from  this 
splendid  temple,  with  its  awfril  Deity 
and  consuming  fire,  because  I  find 
here  no  officiating  priest  of  like 
passions  with  myself. 

(c)  This  theory  gives  us  a  Bible  un- 
suited  to  human  want.  In  this 
respect  it  is  like  the  theory  already 
considered,  though  at  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  former  rears  a  ladder 
from  the  earth,  but  its  top  does  not 
reach  the  heavens ;  this  lets  down  a 
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ladder  from  the  skies,  but  its  foot 
does  not  rest  upon  the  earth.  In 
neither  case  is  there  a  communica- 
tion established  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

(rf.)  And,  finally,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
note  that  this  theory  is  in  its  nature 
Catvinistic,  It  is  an  application  of 
the  Augustinian  theory  of  religion 
to  the  matter  of  the  Bible. 

:.  The  Djmamic  theory.  According  to 
this,  the  writer  is  dealt  with  not  as 
a  forceless  instrument,  but  as  a  living 
agent ;  not  as  a  thing,  but  as  a  man. 
He  is  not  stripped  of  his  essential 
prerogatives,  and  reduced  to  the 
lowest  level  of  being,  but  continues 
in  the  full  exercise  of  his  human 
faculties ;  while  God  so  joins  Him- 
self to  him,  so  pervades  him  with 


His  Spirit,  that  the  writing  is  of 
human  and  Divine  origin. 

(a.)  This  theory  is  in  harmony  with  the 
facts.  One  class  of  these  facts  are 
human  phenomena,  another  class  are 
Divine  phenomena.  As,  therefore, 
there  are  both  humanity  and  Divi- 
nity in  the  product,  there  must  be 
both  in  the  producer. 

(6.)  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  great 
truths  of  religion — a  Divine-human 
Christ,  and  a  personal  experience  in 
which  the  Divine  life  and  the  human 
blend  in  sweet  and  blessed  unity. 

(c.)  This  fits  the  Bible  to  be  a  book  of 
religion.  It  is  related  to  man,  and 
also  to  God. 

(d.)  But  it  is  in  its  nature  a  mystery  ; 
and  so  is  Christ,  so  is  religion,  so 
,   are  all  Divine-human  phenomena. 


THE     NEBULAR     HYPOTHESIS. 


By  the  Bev.  S.  Parsons,  M.A. 


|INCE  the  speculations  of  the  Evolu- 
tionists have  been  advanced  with 
such  boldness  and  plausibility,  the 
nebular  hypothesis  has  assumed  an  impor- 
tance which  it  did  not  possess  in  the  time  of 
Heischell  and  Laplace.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
first  link  in  the  development  theory  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  bind  together  all  nature 
in  a  rigid  system  of  Materialism,  for  ever 
excluding  the  interposition  of  mind  and  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  cosmos.  Final  cause  is 
pKmounced  a  chimera,  and  the  First  Great 
Cause  is  remanded  to  the  sphere  of  the 
unknown. 

The  heavens  no  longer  declare  "the  glory 
of  God,"  but  the  transcendent  genius  of 
Newton  and  Laplace.    The  responsive  cry 


of  the  angels  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory ! "  is  drowned  by 
the  vociferous  chorus  of  the  scientific  world 
celebrating  the  wonderful  observations  of 
Darwin,  the  hasty  generalisations  of  Huxley, 
and  the  hazy  speculations  of  Spencer.  In 
his  System  of  the  World ,  Laplace,  or  at  least 
his  translator,  writes  the  word  "Geometer" 
with  a  capital  "  G ;"  while  "  nature,"  as  the 
grand  source  of  all  things,  is  spelt  with  a 
small  "n."  In  the  same  spirit  the  great 
Geometer  responded  to  Napoleon,  who  asked 
him  how  he  could  write  Such  a  work  as 
MScanique  Celeste  without  a  recognition  of 
God :  "  Monsieur,  I  have  no  need  of  such  an 
hypothesis." 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  nebular 
hypothesis  suggested  to  Herbert  Spencer  his 
wonderful  definition  of  evolution.  "  It  is," 
says  he,  "  a  change  from  an  indefinite  inco- 
herent homogeneity  into  a  definite  coherent 
heterogeneity  through  continuous  differen- 
tiation and  integration."  The  principles  on 
which  the  marvellous  transformations  are  ac- 
complished are  the  "  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous," the  "multiplication  of  effects," 
and  the  "integration  of  correspondences." 
According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we 
have  first  an  extended  cloud-mass,  inco- 
herent, indefinite,  and  homogeneous,  out  of 
which  the  cosmos  is  to  be  evolved  by  the 
multiplication  of  effects  and  the  integration 
of  correspondences.  The  earlier  theorists  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  rotary  motion,  while 
modern  speculation  attempts  to  account  for 
this  motion  on  the  principle  of  the  "  inherent 
gravitative  force  of  matter."  Motion  being 
initiated  in  the  nebula,  it  will  be  accelerated 
on  account  of  the  particles  drawing  nearer 
to  its  centre  by  condensation  resulting  from 
cooling,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  un- 
compensated balance-wheel  of  a  watch  will 
vibrate  faster  in  winter  than  in  summer.  As 
this  motion  increases,  the  particles  of  matter 
at  all  latitudes  press  from  both  hemispheres 
toward  the  equator,  forming  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid. When  the  centrifugal  force,  or  ten- 
dency to  fly  off,  becomes  greater  than  the 
centripetal  force,  or  the  attraction  toward 
the  centre  of  the  mass,  a  ring  is  separated 
at  the  equator,  and  eventually  broken  into 
fragments.  This  is  what  Spencer  calls  **  dif- 
ferentiation." These  fragments,  obeying  the 
law  of  gravity,  unite  in  most  cases  to  form  a 
planet  or  satellite.  This  is  "integration. 
The  outer  part  of  the  ring  having  a  greater 
motion  than  the  inner  part,  the  differentiated 
body  will  revolve  about  an  axis.  This  body 
passes  through  the  same  stages  of  develop- 
ment as  the  original  mass,  hence  the  satel- 
lites. This  process  is  not  carried  on  ad 
infinitum,  resulting  in  tribes,  households. 


and  families,  in  the  planetary  realm,  because, 
after  a  while,  the  affection  of  the  parent 
becomes  stronger  than  the  prodigal  tenden- 
cies of  the  child.  Thus  out  of  a  single 
homogeneous  mass  we  have  the  heterogeneous 
solar  system,  with  its  sun  as  the  residuum 
of  the  original  nebula,  together  with  the 
planets,  the  asteroids,  and  satellites. 

The  Origin  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. — 
Laplace,  a  celebrated  French  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  already  mentioned,  advanced 
this  theory  of  planetary  genesis  in  its  defi- 
nite form,  though  the  speculative  views  of 
Lambert  and  Kant  led  them  to  the  adoption 
of  a  nebular  hypothesis,  and  the  idea  of  a 
perpetual  development  in  the  regions  of 
space.  Sir  William  Herschell  embraced 
similar  views  in  relation  to  the  existence 
of  a  self-luminous  substance,  of  a  highly 
attenuated  nature,  distributed  through  the 
celestial  regions.  But  he  made  no  attempt 
to  extend  his  hypothesis  to  a  cosmogony  of 
our  solar  system.  If,  therefore,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  restricted  to  the  view  which  pro- 
fesses to  e2q)lain  the  genesis  of  our  solar 
system,  it  is  only  analogically  related  to  the 
loftier  speculations  of  Herschell  in  regard  to 
the  processes  of  star-formation  going  on  in 
the  stellar  spaces. 

With  a  modesty  becoming  true  philosophy, 
which  distinguishes  speculation  from  scien- 
tific facts,  Laplace  suggested  his  hypothesis, 
"  which,"  he  sajra,  "  I  present  with  that  diffi- 
dence which  ought  always  to  attach  to  what- 
ever is  not  the  result  of  observation  and 
computation."  In  harmony  with  this  spirit 
he  did  not  give  this  theory  place  in  the  body 
of  his  system  of  philosophy,  but  added  it  in 
the  form  of  a  note  in  his  System  of  the  World, 
a  work  comprising  the  results  of  celestial 
mechanics  and  adapted  to  t)ie  popular  mind. 
That  he  never  regarded  this  theory  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  plausible  suppositi(Hi» 
unsupported  by  mathematical  reasoning,  is 
manifest  from  the  following  phraseology  i 
"  If  the  cof^ctures  which  I  have  proposed 
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on  the  origin  of  the  planetary  system  have 
any  foundation,"  etc.  Among  the  principles 
of  his  philosophy  may  be  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent theory  of  planetary  motions.  He 
says,  in  accounting  for  planetary  motions, 
"Thus  to  explain  the  double  motion  of 
rotation  and  translation  of  the  earth,  it  is 
sufficient  to  suppose  that  at  the  beginning 
it  received  an  impulse  of  which  the  direction 
was  at  a  small  distance  from  its  centre  of 
gravity." 

What  were  the  chief  considerations  which 
recommended  this  hypothesis  to  the  mind  of 
Laplace,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  facts 
of  science  at  the  present  time  ?    He  says  : — 

"  We  have  the  five  foUowing  phenomena  to  asnst 
m  in  investigating  the  canae  of  the  primitive  motions 
of  the  planetaiy  system :  (1)  The  motions  of  the 
planets  in  the  same  direction,  and  reiy  nearly  in 
the  same  plane ;  (2)  The  motions  of  the  satellites  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  motions  of  the  planets ; 
/S)  The  motions  of  rotation  of  these  different  bodies, 
and  also  of  the  sun,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
motion  of  projection,  and  in  planes  very  little  inclined 
to  each  other ;  (4)  The  small  eccentricity  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  and  satellites ;  (5)  FinaUy,  the 
gnat  tccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets,  their 
tnc^mo^umt  being  at  the  same  time  entirely  indeter- 


Among  all  the  different  phases  in  which 
this  theory  is  presented  by  modem  scien- 
tists, we  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  last  phenomenon 
mentioned  above  has  come  under  considera- 
tion. The  nearest  approach  to  a  recognition 
of  the  important  bearing  of  the  cometary 
system  on  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  made 
by  Le  Conte,  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  He  observes : 
"That  they  (the  first  four  phenomena)  are 
not  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  comets  transgress 
every  one  of  these  laws  which  could  be 
^lied  to  them." 

The  Cometary  System, — In  view  of  the 
important  relation  of  cometary  orbits  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  as  set  forth  by  its  illus- 
trious author^  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 


the  author  of  the  Modem  Genesis*  should 
use  the  following  language :  "  One  other 
class  of  objects  demands  our  attention.  The 
comets  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  must  be 
recognised  as  erratic  members  of  the  cosmical 
sjrstem,  and  our  inquiry  is  incomplete  if  we 
do  not  ask.  How  did  they  originate  ?  How 
were  they  cast  off  from  the  cosmical  sphere  ?" 
To  these  questions  the  nebular  hypothesis 
replies :  "  The  comets  do  not  belong  to  the 
solar  system,"  neither  were  they  derived  from 
it,  but  are  foreigners,  wandering  through 
space  from  sun  to  sun,  and  occasionally 
becoming  fellow-citizens  of  the  solar  family. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  point, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  overlooked 
by  writers  on  this  subject,  let  us  try  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  cometary  motions 
on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  We  shall  seek 
the  interpretation  of  Laplace  himself.  He 
remarks : — 

'<  Another  phenomenon  of  the  solar,  system  equally 
remarkable  is  the  small  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  and  satellites,  while  those  of  the  comets 
are  very  large;  and  we  find  that  the  mean  inclination 
of  the  orbits  of  all  the  observed  comets  approach  near 
90  degrees.  The  orbits  of  this  system  present  no 
intermediate  shades  between  great  and  small  eccen- 
tricities.  Chance  alone  oonld  not  have  given  a  form 
nearly  circular  to  the  orbits  of  aU  the  planets." 

The  great  work  of  Laplace  had  been  to 
reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  to 
the  single  principle  of  gravitation.  He  is 
now  trying  to  account  for  the  genesis  of 
the  solar  system  by  the  operation  of  the 
"primordial  laws  of  nature."  As  a  natural 
philosopher  dealing  with  second  causes  only, 
he  felt  bound  to  admit  no  other  considera- 
tion. The  comets,  having  been  drawn  in  by 
solar  influence,  appear  from  all  points  of 
space,  and  with  every  degree  of  velocity, 
giving  rise  to  the  greatest  diversity  in  their 
orbits.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  planets 
have  uniformities  in  their  orbital,  motions 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Chance. 
Newton  had  proved  that  the  law  of  gravita- 

♦  Bev.  W.  B.  Slaughter. 
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tion  allows  bodies  to  move  in  orbits  of  every 
degree  of  eccentricity,  from  a  circle  to  a 
hyperbola.  Laplace  had  demonstrated  "that 
the  planetary  ellipses  always  have  been,  and 
always  >vill  be,  nearly  circular ;  from  whence 
it  follows  that  no  planet  has  ever  been  a 
comet — at  least,  if  we  only  take  into  account 
the  mutual  action  of  the  bodies  of  the  planet- 
ary system."  He  holds  that  the  same  cause 
which  rendered  the  planetary  orbits  nearly 
circular  must  also  have  influenced  the  great 
eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  and 
their  motion  in  every  direction,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  the  bodies  had  been  "  projected 
at  random," 

In  order  that  eflFects  so  diverse  might  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause,  Laplace  con- 
sidered the  conditions  of  its  operation  very 
dissimilar.  The  comets,  having  been  pro- 
jected at  random  from  the  spaces  beyond, 
possess  great  diversities  in  their  elements. 
Since  the  planets  possess  "marvellous  uni- 
formities" in  their  elements,  they  must  have 
been  evolved  from  a  revolving  nebula.  Since 
the  orbits  of  the  planetary  and  cometary 
system  present  no  "intermediate  shades 
between  great  and  small  eccentricities,"  he 
was  prevented  from  adopting  an  hypothesis 
applicable  to  both  classes  of  bodies.  He 
concedes  the  possibility  of  cometary  orbits 


becoming  planetary  orbits  under  influences 
otfier  than  "  the  mutual  action  of  the  bodies 
of  the  system."    A  resisting  medium  might 
change  a  "  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  cometary 
orbit  into  an  ellipse."     The   same  cause 
would  eventually  change  an  elongated  ellipse 
into  one  of  small  eccentricity.    If  it  can  be 
shown  that  later  discoveries  have  filled  np 
the  "  intermediate  shades  "  of  planetary  and 
cometary  orbits  wanting  in  the    time    of 
Laplace,  the  hypothesis  will  be  deprived  of 
its  chief  support;    for  in   the    system   of 
Laplace  the  hypothesis  rests  not  so  much 
on  the  "  marvellous  uniformities  "  observed 
by  later  theorists,  as  on  the  rfw-uniformities 
of  the  solar  system.    Within  a  few  years  this 
gap  between  the  circular  orbits  of  the  planete 
and  very  eccentric  orbits  of  the  comets  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  planets  and  planetoids, 
besides  many  comets. 

The  following  table  will  present  to  the 
eye  the  gradation  by  which  planetary  orbits 
pass  into  cometary  orbits,  thus  proving  that 
the  genesis  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  system 
should  have  a  single  hypothesis.  We  give 
the  average  of  the  elements  of  the  planets,, 
asteroids,  and  comets,  placing  the  planetoid 
of  greatest  eccentricity  next  to  the  comet  of 
smallest  eccentricity : — 


The  ayerage  for  seven  primary  planets 

The  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  21  of  the  earliest  asteroids  (ayerage)  ... 
The  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  Mercury 

n  II  of  Polyhymnia 

II  II  of  Aethra  

II  II  of  second  comet,  1867 

II  II  and  inclination  of  Fay*8  comet  

The  average  of  twelve  comets,  whose  aphelia  are  nearly  equal  to  Jupiter's 

mean  distance  

The  average  of  the  comets  whose  orbits  extend  to  orbit  of  Saturn 

Those  whose  perehelia  extend  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus      

The  average  of  six  comets  whose  orbits  extend  to  the  orbit  of  Neptune      | 


Degrees. 

Direction 
ofMotkm. 

0.0602 

...    H    .. 

.    direct. 

0.1637 

...     8i     .. 

.    direct. 

0.2066 

...    7       .. 

.     direct. 

0.3397 

...    —     .. 

.     direct. 

0.3819 

...    —     .. 

.     direct. 

0.5075 

...    —    .. 

.     direct. 

0.6560 

...   Hi  .. 

.     direct. 

0.7446 

...  lU  .. 

.     direct. 

0.7667 

...   —    . 

.     direct. 

0.9005 

...   —   .. 

.     diiect. 

0.9508 

„    49 

one  retro- 
grade. 
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Of  twenty-one  comets,  whose  mean  dis- 
tance exceeds  the  limits  of  the  solar  system, 
the  eccentricity  approaches  unity,  and  their 
orbits  are  very  eccentric.  With  this  shading 
off  of  the  characteristics  of  planetary  orbits 
into  those  of  the  comets,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  orbits  belong  to  the  planetary 
sjTstem  and  which  to  the  cometary,  which 
bodies  were  evolved  from  a  central  nebula  and 
which  were  drawn  in  from  the  celestial  spaces. 

Are  the  phenomena  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  explicable 
according  to  the  "theory  of  accretion," 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative 
physical  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar 
system  ?  We  apply  Laplace's  hjrpothesis  of 
the  cometary  system  to  the  motions  of  all 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  not  because 
it  is  specially  superior  to  his  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
qrstem,  or  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  natural  theology,  but  in  order 
to  show  how  far  we  are,  after  all,  from  a 
correct  theory  of  the  universe.  Directing 
our  attention  to  the  cause  which  Laplace 
admits  is  sufficient  to  transform  a  parabolic 
or  hyperbolic  orbit  into  an  ellipse,  we  shall 
indicate  the  effect  of  this  cause  on  the 
motions  of  all  celestial  bodies.  Poisson,  in 
his  Mechanics,  demonstrates  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  orbit  of  a  celestial  body  by  a 
"resistance  supposed,  as  in  the  motion  of 
projectiles  in  the  air,  to  be  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity."  In  addition  to 
diminishing  the  mean  distance,  and  accele- 
rating the  velocity,  it  is  apparent  from  his 
formula  that  the  effect  of  the  resisting 
medium  is  much  greater  in  aphelion,  when 
the  motion  is  slower,  than  it  is  in  perihelion. 
Consequentiy  the  aphelion  distance  dimi- 
ni^es  more  rapidly,  and  the  orbit  becomes 
less  eccentric.  For  instance,  the  comet  of 
1843,  whose  aphelion  distance  is  112  times 
tlie  mean  distance  of  the  earth,  has  a  motion 
400,000,000  times  greater  in  perihelion  than 
in  aphelion.      This  position  agrees  with  a 


conclusion,  in  MScanique  Celeste*  in  the 
case  of  orbits  of  small  eccentricity.  "  There- 
fore, at  the  same  time  that  the  planet  ap- 
proaches toward  tiie  sun  by  the  effect  of  the 
resistance  of  the  medium,  the  orbit  wiU 
become  more  circular^ 

The  problem  by  which  the  stability  of  the 
solar  system  is  established  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  that  one  of  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  all  the 
bodies  shaU  revolve  in  the  same  direction. 
If  a  body  should  come  into  the  system  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  prevailing 
motions,  the  perturbations  would  eventually 
bring  it  into  collision  with  some  heavier 
hody,  by  which  it  would  be  absorbed  and 
borne  along  in  the  common  direction.  This, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  few  of 
the  known  elliptical  comets  have  a  retrograde 
motion.  The  planet  Jupiter  exerts  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  solar  system,  espe- 
cially over  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of 
all  other  bodies.  His  action  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  all  other  orbits  to  coincide  with  his 
own.  The  influence  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
major  planets  generally,  over  the  cometary 
orbits,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  aphelion 
of  the  comets  whose  orbits  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  very 
nearly  coincide  with  the  orbits  of  the  larger 
planets.  There  are  twelve  comets  whose 
mean  aphelion  distance  is  5.6,  the  mean 
distance  of  Jupiter  being  5.2,  and  his 
aphelion  being  5.5  times  the  mean  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  There  are  two 
comets  and  a  meteor  ring  whose  mean  aphe- 
lion distance  is  19.62,  the  mean  distance  of 
Uranus  being  19.18.  There  are  six  comets 
whose  mean  aphelion  is  34.03,  the  mean 
distance  of  Neptune  being  29.77.  These 
coincidences  clearly  prove  a  physical  connec- 
tion between  the  planets  and  comets.  With 
this  position  agrees  tiie  observation  of  La- 
place, "  The  attraction  of  the  planets  ought  to 
change  several  cometary  orbits  into  ellipses." 
*  Micamque  CUette,  by  Li^laoe. 
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It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  planets,  in  consequence  of  a 
resisting  medium,  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  orbital  motion,  and  in  a  plane  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  orbit.  The  solar 
attraction  on  a  body,  with  free  vapours  or 
liquids  on  its  surface,  converts  it  into  an 
ellipsoidal  figure  with  the  longer  axis 
directed  to  the  sun.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  attraction  on  the  particles  nearest 
the  sun,  the  bulge  will  be  slightly  greater 
within  the  orbit  than  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  The  centre  of  gravity  through 
which  the  axis  passes  will  be  farther  from 
the  particles  on  the  side  toward  the  sun 
than  from  those  on  the  opposite  side.  Con- 
sequently the  resistance  will  be  greater  at 
that  point,  causing  it  to  move  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of  projection, 
and  the  whole  body  to  rotate  in  the  direction 
of  the  orbital  motion,  which  is  the  case  of 
the  planets  and  satellites. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  luminiferous 
ether,  notwithstanding  its  supposed  effect  on 
the  motion  of  Encke's  comet,  is  too  hypo- 
thetical to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  bolder 
hypothesis.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  obser- 
vation has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an 
abundance  of  cosmical  matter  distributed 
throughout  space,  which  must  present  a  real 
resistance  to  all  bodies  moving  against  it. 
This  matter  becomes  manifest  as  it  is  en- 
countered by  the  earth  in  its  motion  through 
space,  in  shooting-stars,  fire-balls,  and  cero- 
lites.  This  matter  is  not  uniformly  difiused, 
but  seems  to  cluster  about  certain  points,  or 
fall  into  rings,  which,  in  some  cases,  have  a 
close  connection  with  cometary  orbits.  These 
shooting-stars  may  be  the  remains  of  come- 
tary disintegration  resulting  from  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  sun  on  the  comets  in  their 
perihelion  passage.  Seven  principal  streams 
of  meteors  have  been  detected,  and  very  well 
located,  through  which  the  earth  passes  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Besides  these, 
Schiaparelli   and  others  have  located  the 


"radients,"  or  points  of  emanation,  of  more 
than  fifty  sparsely  strewn  meteor-systems 
encountered  by  the  earth  in  its  annual  revo- 
lution. No  doubt  the  comets  and  all  other 
bodies  meet  with  cosmical  matter,  which  is 
"dififused  profusely  throughout  the  universe," 
according  to  the  observation  of  Laplace.  In 
the  course  of  ages  this  diffused  matter  must 
present  a  sensible  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
bodies  through  the  universe. 

Professor  Newton  *  estimates  the  number 
of  shooting-stars  encountered  by  the  earth 
during  each  year  at  about  400,000,000. 
Calculations  based  on  their  apparent  magni- 
tude, as  viewed  from  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  give  them  a  diameter  ranging 
from  80  to  120  feet.  Supposing  their  density 
to  be  the  same  as  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
known  substance,  the  earth  during  the  past 
100,000,000  years  has  encountered  and  ab- 
sorbed into  itself  a  mass  of  matter  equal  to 
T2T5¥  of  its  own  mass.  Such  an  amount  of 
resistance  would  be  sufficient  to  change  the 
earth's  orbit  from  an  extreme  oval  into  its 
present  shape. 

This  is  essentially  the  "  theory  of  accre- 
tion," advocated  by  Proctor  and  some  other 
astronomers.  We  have  seen  no  attempt  to 
bring  this  theory  into  harmony  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  Mr.  Proctor 
attempts  to  account  for  the  distribution  of 
planetary  masses  on  this  h3rpothesis.  The 
nebular  hypothesis  has  never  succeeded  in 
its  attempt  to  iaccount  for  the  anomalous 
collocation  of  the  planets.  According  to 
the  view  of  Proctor,  "The  solar  system  had 
its  origin  in  the  gathering  together  of  matter 
toward  a  great  centre  of  aggregation.  The 
nebulous  masses  would  be  thrown  into  the 
great  centre.  There  would  be  one  centre  of 
aggregation ;  that  centre  would  grow  con- 
tinually in  size  and  power,  gradually  drawing 
in  more  and  more  matter  to  it.  How,  then, 
does  the  secondary  aggregation  take  its 
origin  ?  I  suppose  that  would  arise  not  in 
♦  Of  Yale  CoUege,  New  Hayen,  CoxmecticQt. 
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one  direction  only,  but  some  in  one,  some  in 
another,  with  a  superabundance  in  one  direc- 
tion; great  subordinate  masses  would  be 
formed,  perhaps,  not  continuing  separate  for 
any  length  of  time." 

The  Satellites  and  *'  Kirkwood^s  Analo- 
gies"— "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena of  the  solar  system,"  observes  Laplace, 
"  is  the  rigorous  equality  which  is  observed 
to  subsist  between  the  angular  motions  of 
rotation  and  revolution  of  each  satellite.  It 
is  infinity  to  unity  that  this  is  not  the  effect 
of  hazard."  He  attempts  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  moon  on  the 
assumption  that,  '*  being  originally  in  a  state 
of  vapour,  it  would  assume  the  form  of  an 
elongated  spheroid.  The  terrestrial  attrac- 
tion ought  at  length,  by  making  the  two 
motions  of  the  satellite  to  approach  each 
other,  to  cause  their  difference  to  fall  within 
the  limits  at  which  their  rigorous  equality 
commences  to  establish  itself."  According 
to  the  modem  theory  of  energy,  the  same 
lesult  is  secured  by  the  action  of  free  fluids 
on  the  surface  of  a  solid  body.  It  is 
maintained  that  tidal  friction  will  even- 
tually bring  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
earth  into  an  equality  with  its  annual 
motion. 

The  motions  of  the  first  thr^e  satellites  of 
Jupiter  present  a  phenomenon  still  more 
extraordinary  than  the  preceding  one,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  first,  minus  three  times  that  of  the 
second,  plus  twice  that  of  the  third,  is  con- 
stantly equal  to  two  right  angles.  Laplace 
claims  that,  these  motions  were  brought 
within  certain  limits,  when  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  the  three  satellites  was  sufiicient 
to  ''render  this  relation  accurately  true," 
by  the  resistance  presented  by  "the  less 
condensiUe  molecules"  remaining  around 
the  primary  immediately  after  their  forma- 
tion. If  this  is  the  true  cause  of  such  a 
remarkable  relation,  the  resistance  presented 
by  an  ethereal  medium,  or  cosmical  matter, 


will  account  for  it  equally  well.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood,  of  Indiana,  has  recently  discovered 
the  same  relation  between  certain  asteroids, 
thus  showing  that  the  cause  is  more  general 
than  that  given  by  Laplace. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Kirkwood,  whom 
Proctor  calls  the  "modern  Kepler,"  discovered 
a  certain  relation  between  the  rotary  and 
orbital  motions  of  the  planets,  which  was 
hailed  as  a  powerful  support  of  a  waning 
hypothesis.  This  relation  is  called  "Kirk- 
wood's  Analogy,"  and  is  thus  expressed : 
The  square  of  the  number  of  rotations  made 
during  one  revolution,  divided  by  the  cube 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  equal 
attraction,  is  a  constant  quantity  for  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system.  When  the 
discovery  was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  it  was  discussed  pro  and  con. 
Professor  Walker  remarked  :  "  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that,  whether  'Kirk- 
wood's  Analogy '  is  or  is  not  the  expression 
of  a  physical  law,  it  is  at  least  that  of  a 
physical  fact  in  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse." If  we  accept  either  the  theory  of  a 
luminiferous  ether  or  tidal  friction,  or  both, 
this  relation  cannot  be  permanent,  since 
the  orbital  and  rotary  motion,  supposed  to 
be  related  by  this  analogy,  are  affected  by 
forces  which  are  wholly  independent  of  each 
other.  While  a  resisting  medium  accelerates 
orbital  motion,  tidal  friction  retards  rotary 
motion.  But  the  failure  of  the  analogy  in 
its  application  to  the  satellites  is  fatal  to  it, 
as  a  general  principle.  Professor  Walker 
remarked  :  "  In  the  secondary  systems  the 
day  and  month  are  the  same.  This  fact  haCs 
remained  hitherto  unexplained.  In  this 
case  we  may  conclude  that  the  rotary  motion 
had  exceeded  the  orbital  motion  immediately 
after  the  breaking  of  the  ring,  and  only 
arrived  at  a  state  of  equality  by  the  loss  of 
caloric  firom  radiation."  Contraction,  conse- 
quent on  radiation,  has  a  tendency  to  accele- 
rate rotation  instead  of  retarding  it  The 
development  of  the  theory  of  energy  since 
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the  discovery  of  the  analogy  entirely  changes 
the  bearing  of  this  subject  on  the  nebular 
hypothesis. 

The  Spectra  of  the  Nebulw,— After  the 
resolution  of  many  of  the  nebulie  by  Lord 
Ross's  great  telescope,  it  was  assumed,  in 
opposition  to  Herschell's  speculations,  that 
all  nebulaB  might  be  resolved  by  increased 
telescopic  power.  But  the  spectroscope, 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  telescope,  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  of  the  sixty  nebula, 
whose  light  is  suflScient  to  give  reliability  to 
the  results  of  examination,  twenty  are  found 
to  be  in  a  gaseous  condition.  Thus,  what 
was  lost  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  by  the 
telescope  of  Lord  Ross,  was  supposed  to  be 
regained  by  the  spectroscope  of  Huggens. 
These  nebulae  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  "All  planetary  nebute,"  says 
Huggens,  "yield  the  same  spectrum,  the 
bright  lines  appearing  with  considerable 
intensity."  The  ordinary  nebul®  give  spectra 
of  two  or  three  bright  lines,  indicating  the 
existence  of  masses  of  luminous  gas,  of 
which  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  the  chief 
constituents.  If  we  compare  these  spectra 
with  those  of  the  gases  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  know- 
ledge of  their  density.  We  have  from  two 
to  four  spectra  of  each  of  these  gases,  ac- 
cording ^to  the  degree  of  density.  At  a 
pressure  of  one  six-hundredth  of  an  atmo- 
sphere, we  have  the  three  characteristic  bright 
lines  of  hydrogen— deep  red,  greenish  blue, 
blue  violet.  At  the  minimum  pressure  there 
are  lines  in  the  green  alone.  Up  to  a  pressure 
of  about  one-fourth  of  an  atmosphere  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  attains  its  full  bril- 
liancy ;  but,  as  the  pressure  increases  to 
about  one-half  of  an  atmosphere,  it  gradually 
loses  in  intensity  without  its  general  character 
being  essentially  changed,  excepting  that  its 
individual  lines,  as  was  observed  by  Plucker, 
"  begin  to  toiden"  With  a  higher  pressure 
the  spectrum  becomes  continuous,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  that  of  star  clusters. 


"  Irresolvable  nebulse  of  high  pressure  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  the  spectroscope." 

With  these  observations  agrees  the  theory 
of  spectrum  analysis  founded  on  the  vibra- 
tory theory  of  light,  as  presented  by  Professor 
Tait.  "  From  free  particles  we  get  in  general 
a  few  definite  forms  of  vibration,  corres- 
ponding each  to  a  fine  line  in  the  spectrum, 
except  in  so  far  as  this  is  modified  by  the 
relative  velocities  of  the  particles  with  re- 
gard to  one  another.  When  there  are  col- 
lisions, but  not  very  numerous,  we  get  slight 
modifications.  So  these  lines  broaden  out 
on  both  sides.  The  effect  of  increased 
pressure  and  temperature  is  to  make  all  the 
bands  of  the  spectrum  broader  and  broader  ; 
and  finally,  when  we  compress  sufficiently  to 
reduce  the  gas  to  what  is  perceptibly  a  solid, 
or  at  all  events  an  incandescent  liquid,  the 
bands  have  so  spread  out  that  they  meet  one 
another,  and  you  have  got,  in  fact,  a  practi- 
cally continuous  spectrum." 

Hence  we  see  that  the  spectroscope  is 
capable  of  telling  us  still  more  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  light  analysed  by  it,  than  the 
nebulous  condition  of  the  matter  from  which 
it  emanates.  It  is  just  here  that  the  evidence 
it  gives  is  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Laplace.  The  density  of  a  gas  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  spectrum,  and  is  measured 
by  the  breadth  of  the  lines  composing  it 
Now  the  nebular  hypothesis  requires,  as  a 
necessary  corollary — and  it  has  accordingly 
always  been  admitted  as  such — that  nebula 
of  every  degree  of  condensation  should  be 
found  in  the  heavens,  and  the  variation  of 
the  brilliancy  of  these  bodies  has  therefore 
been  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  variation  of 
density.  The  width  of  spectral  lines,  how- 
ever, provides  us  with  a  much  more  certain, 
reliable,  and  delicate  test. 

Mr.  Plummer  has  said,  "  From  the  obser- 
vations of  Huggens,  it  would  appear  that  the 
bright  lines  in  the  nebular  spectra  present  no 
appreciable  thickness  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  use  a  very 
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narrow  slit.  The  lines  have  invariably  been 
found  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  hence  we 
are  famished  with  distinct  proof  that  the 
gases  so  examined  are  not  only  of  nearly 
equal  density,  but  that  they  exist  in  a  very 
low  state  of  tension.  This  fact  is  fatal  to 
the  nebular  theory"  In  the  spectra  of  the 
nebulsB  we  have  only  a  double  line  of  nitro- 
gen and  the  second  line  of  hydrogen.  The 
question  why  the  characteristic  bright  lines 
of  terrestrial  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  not 
-risible  in  the  spectra  of  nebulsB  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  Huggens.  Schellen 
remarks :  "  The  only  reliable  conclusions 
reached  by  these  spectroscopic  investigations 
are,  the  temperature  of  the  nebul»  is  lower 
thui  that  of  the  sun,  and  that  their  density 
is  remarkably  small,  being  in  a  highly  rare- 
fied condition." 

These  nebulsB,  instead  of  lying  beyond  the 
steUar  system,  may  even  belong  to  the  solar 
q^stem,  and  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  comets.  Assuming  their  distance  to  be 
half  that  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  that 
they  are  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision,  it  would  require  about  250  years  to 
pass  over  one  second  of  an  arc,  and  their 
parallax  would  be  less  than  two  seconds. 
Such  a  motion  could  not  be  detected  since 
the  time  these  bodies  were  catalogued.  This 
view  seems  very  probable,  especially  in  the 
case  of  extensive  nebulaB,  since  the  enormous 
magnitude  which  must  be  attributed  to  such  a 
mass  as  the  great  nebula,  Orion,  isunfiftvourable 
to.the  assumption  of  an  extra  stellar  position. 

But  a  still  more  fatal  objection  to  the 
assumption  that  nebulso  are  the  first  stages 
of  sjrstem  development  would  appear  to  be, 
that  the  gases  which  have  been  identified  in 
the  nebulse  do  not  seem  to  be,  in  themselves, 
adequate  to  form  a  system  such  as  our  own, 
nnless  by  the  addition  of  foreign  matter. 
The  addition  of  cometary  matter  would  not 
give  rise  to  the  complex  condition  of  the 
terrestrial  elements,  since  the  e^^ectra  of 
comets  reveal  little  else  than  carbon. 


All  things  considered,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  made 
any  substantial  advancement  since  it  was 
set  forth  by  Laplace,  as  a  mere  "  conjecture," 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  is  remarkalble  that  Dr.  Winchell 
should  make  the  following  comparison, 
equalled  only  by  that  recently  made  by 
Professor  Huxley.  The  former  observes  : 
"  We  said  this  account  of  planetary  genesis 
(nebular  hypothesis)  was  but  an  hypothesis. 
So  was  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation 
a  hundred  years  ago."  The  latter  sajrs: 
''And  the  doctrine  of  evolution  at  the 
present  time  rests  upon  exactly  as  secure  a 
foundation  as  the  Copernican  theory  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies." 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  the  "Principia  " 
appeared,  in  which  its  immortal  author  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  the  law  of  gravitation  on 
the  firm  basis  of  induction  and  deduction. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  this  theory  was  found  to  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  cUl  the  phenomena  of 
celestial  motions.  The  accuracy  mih  which 
predictions  are  made  relative  to  celestial 
motions  is  a  standing  demonstration  of  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  of  Newton.  New- 
ton was  led  to  the  general  fact  by  a  series 
of  inductions,  and  from  this  principle  he 
descended  again  to  explain  the  heavenly 
motions.  ''  This  great  man,"  says  Laplace, 
"  would  justly  have  merited  the  reproach  of 
re-establishing  the  occult  qualities,  if  he  had 
been  content  to  ascribe  to  universal  attraction 
the  celestial  and  terrestial  phenomena,  with- 
out demonstrating  the  connection  of  his 
principle  with  these  phenomena.  This  ana- 
Ijrtical  connection  of  particular  with  general 
facts  is  what  constitutes  a  theory,"  as  distin- 
guished firom  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  rests  on  neither 
induction  nor  deduction,  but  has  been  evolved 
from  the  cloudy  imagination  of  the  theorist, 
and  is  about  as  attenuated  as  the  original 
*'  world-stuff."    It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
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phenomenon  that  a  mere  speculation,  a 
"  conjecture  "  of  a  great  mathematician, 
should,  in  later  times,  be  accepted  as  a 
scientific  verity,  without  having  passed  the 
ordeal  of  every  hypothesis  before  it  is  entitled 
to  be  installed  as  a  true  theory.  Science 
should  either  support  the  nebular  hypothesis 
by  a  greater  array  of  facts  and  arguments, 
or  else  remand  it  to  the  category  of  mere 
plausible  conjectures,  which  have  outlived 
their  day.  This  opposition  to  "science, 
falsely  so  called,"  on  the  part  of  the  theo- 
logian, may  possibly  be  pardonable  in  view  of 
the  following  opinion  entertained  by  Dr. 
Winchell,  concerning  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  speak  by  "authority"  on  this 
subject :  "  Occasionally  we  hear  a  dissenting 
voice,  but  it  proceeds  almost  always  from 
persons  who,  whatever  their  eminence  in 
theology  or  letters,  have  little  authority  in 
matters  of  scientific  opinion." 

The  Hypothetical  Nebula  in  its  relation  to 
Molecular  Sqience  and  Geology.  —  It  is 
assumed  in  this  hypothesis  that  the  matter 
of  the  system  existed  originally  at  such  a 
temperature  as  to  be  in  a  condition  of  vapour 
of  great  tenuity  stretching  across  limits  wider 
than  the  orbit  of  the  remotest  planet.  This 
assumption  seems  utterly  at  variance  with 
some  well-ascertained  facts  of  "molecular 
science."  The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
science,  deduced  from  the  observed  laws  of 
gases,  is  also  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  phenomena  of  matter  in  its  gaseous 
state.  The  application  of  this  principle  in 
accordance  with  mechanical  laws  has  led  to 
some  remarkable  results.  Under  standard 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  at 
the  earth's  surface,  the  molecules  of  hydrogen 
have  a  motion  among  themselves  of  an 
average  velocity  of  about  6,000  feet  per 
second.  Oxygen  has  a  motion  of  1,800  feet 
per  second.  The  molecules  of  air  vibrate  at 
the  rate  of  1,400  feet  per  second. 

Professor  Cook  observes :  "  That  mole- 
cules of  a  body  like  the  planets  are  in 


constant  motion.  In  a  gas  this  motion  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  straight  lines,  the 
molecules  hurrying  to  and  fro  encountering 
each  other.  The  molecules,  or  atoms,  if 
unconfined,  would  move  ofT  indefinitely  into 
space."  We  can  easily  calculate  the  density 
of  a  nebula  consisting  of  the  matter  of  the 
solar  system,  and  filling  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
"  It  would  require  several  cubic  miles  of  such 
matter  to  weigh  a  single  grain."  We  can 
also  determine  the  pressure  exerted  by 
gravity  at  the  surface  of  such  a  nebula. 
Having  the  pressure  and  density  referred  to 
the  standard  of  hydrogen,  we  can  ascertain, 
by  the  formula  of  Maxwell,  the  motion  of 
hydrogen  particles.  At  the  temperature  of 
freezing,  this  motion  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
is  about  9,000  feet  per  second.  We  can  ako 
calculate  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  or 
particle  must  be  projected  from  the  surface 
of  the  nebula  so  as  to  pass  off  into  space, 
beyond  the  control  of  gravity.  A  projection 
causing  a  velocity  of  about  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  per  second  would  for  ever  separate  a 
particle  from  the  mass.  Hence  we  see  that 
not  only  hydrogen,  but  the  heavier  mole- 
cules, would  be  dissipated  into  space,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  mass  would  be  impossible. 
On  the  assumption  of  the  original  nebular 
condition  of  the  matter  of  the  solar  system. 
Sir  William  Thompson  has  demonstrated  by 
a  threefold  argument  that  about  ten  millions 
of  years  is  the  limit  that  can  be  allowed 
from  a  physical  point  of  view  for  all  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  earth's 
surface,  since  vegetable  life  of  the  lowest 
known  form  was  capable  of  existing  thereon. 
His  argument  is  based  on  the  internal  heat 
of  the  earth,  as  showing  the  time  of  consoU" 
dation,  on  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  in  its  relation  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  solidified,  as  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  oblateness,  and  on  the  time,  which  the 
sun's  temperature  coxdd  supply  the  earth 
with  heat.  The  gravitation  theory  of  the 
sun's  heat,  as  held  by  Helmholtz,  gives  about 
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twmty  millions  of  years  for  the  original 
nebula  to  condense  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
son.  Mr.  Crall,  after  making  the  most 
&yoTirable  assumption  possible  relative  to 
the  specific  heat  of  the  nebula  produced  by 
the  coming  together  of  two  equal  masses, 
having  a  large  velocity  of  projection,  from 
the  stellar  spaces,  can  only  give  us  seventy 
millions  of  years.  But  both  he  and  Thomp- 
son, as  if  to  acconmiodate  their  geological 
firiends,  substantially  agree  that  "  The 
general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  firom 
physical  considerations,  regarding  the  age  of 
the  sun's  heat,  is,  that  the  entire  geological 
history  of  our  globe  must  be  compassed 
within  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
years."  The  problem  is  still  further  compli- 
cated by  the  experiments  of  Bischoff  upon 
oooUng  basalt.  He  shows  ''that  for  our 
globe  to  cool  down  from  2,000  degrees  to 
200  degrees  centigrade,  would  require  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  years. 

But  there  are  geological  phenomena,  mate- 
rial and  vital,  which  point  to  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  given  by  Thompson  and 
Crall.  The  amount  of  denudation  and 
stratification,  as  well  as  the  slow  modifi- 
cations of  animal  types,  require,  according 
to  the  geologist  and  palaeontologist,  from 
fifty  millions  to  five  hundred  millions  of 
yeaiB.  Darwin  demands  three  hundred 
millions.  Lyall  was  content  if  he  could  have 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions.  Huxley 
seems  to  point  to  the  round  number  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  years  in  which  to  arise 
from  protoplasm  to  man.  Here  is  a  clear  con- 
flict between  the  naturalist  and  philosopher. 
Either  the  geologist  must  be  compelled  to  sur- 
roider  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  time,  or 
the  physicist  must  give  up  the  nebular  theory 
aB  the  foundation  of  the  condensation  hypo- 
thesis  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  earth's  pre- 
sent temperature.  The  geologist  will  probably 
carry  the  day,  and  the  nebular  hypothesis  will 
have  to  give  way  to  some  other  speculation 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 

N 


The  Origin  of  Rotary  Motion, — ^Laplace 
in  his  speculations  assumes  the  existence  of 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  nebula  as  an  un- 
explained fact.  Helmholtz  remarks,  that 
there  was  ''  a  motion  of  rotation  originally 
slow,  the  existence  of  which  must  be 
assumed.*'  The  more  modem  speculators 
endeavour  to  account  for  this  motion  on 
the  principle  of  gravitative  force.  Spenoer 
holds  that  the  irregular  "  fiocculi,"  or  flakes 
of  condensed  matter,  moving  in  a  rarer 
medium,  and  passing  to  one  side  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  on  account  of  their  irre- 
gular shape,  impart  a  rotary  motion  to  the 
mass.  Why  they  have  a  tendency  to  pass 
on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  gravity  rather 
than  on  the  other,  we  are  not  told. 

Winchell,  in  his  Sketches  of  Creation,  has 
presented  his  view  of  this  subject  as  follows : 
"  The  attractive  influences  of  Sinus,  Capella, 
Vega,  and  all  the  other  fixed  stars,  were  felt. 
The  cosmical  vapor  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  perfectly  spherical  became  diS' 
torted  in  its  form.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  was  changed." 

Le  Conte  rejects  Winchell's  theory,  and 
advances  one  of  his  own,  liable  to  precisely 
the  same  objections.  He  holds  that  "the 
nebular  mass  is  formed  of  discrete  masses, 
which,  by  their  collision,  engender  rotary 
motion."  On  the  contrary,  the  collision  of 
the  last  one  of  the  "  discrete  "  bodies  of  our 
isolated  S3rstem  would  produce  complete 
equilibrium.  We  can  reply  to  Le  Conte 
in  the  language  which  he  uses  to  demolish 
the  condensation  theory.  "How  can  we," 
says  he,  "  reconcile  a  generation  of  rotation 
in  the  whole  mass,  in  consequence  of  cooling 
and  condensation,  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
action ? "    His  own  theory  violates  this  law. 

Let  us  examine  Winchell's  theory  more 
at  length.  In  reply  to  a  note  of  the  writer 
setting  forth  the  atheistical  tendencies  of  his 
position,  he  says,  "  1  state  that  without  the 
exertion  of  force  ab  extra  no  rotation  would 
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ensue."  The  eflfect  of  the  attraction  of  the 
stars  on  the  nebula  would  be  to  convert  it 
into  an  ellipsoid,  with  its  longest  axis  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  powerful  influence. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  particles  in  the 
course  of  condensation  will  not  move  toward 
the  centre  of  gravity,  but  on  a  line  normal 
to  the  surfEice,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
particles  similarly  situated  should  not  press' 
equally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axes,  and 
thus  produce  equilibrium.  The  effect  of  the 
attraction  on  the  shape  of  the  nebula  was 
similar  to  that  exerted  on  the  moon.  Lap- 
lace observes :  "We  may  conceive  that  the 
moon  in  a  state  of  vapaur  assumed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  powerful  attraction  of  the 
earth,  the  form  of  an  elongated  spheroid,  of 
which  the  greater  axis  would  be  constantly 
directed  toward  the  earth." 

Granting,  however,  that  motion  may  be 
initiated  about  the  shortest  axis  on  account 
of  prevailing  impulses  in  some  one  direction, 
still  the  effect  of  tidal  friction  would  be  to 
instantly  check  this  motion.  These  ab  extra 
bodies  which  distort  or  bulge  the  nebula  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  attraction, 
would  not  be  less  effectual  in  creating  a  tide 
in  case  the  nebula  began  to  revolve.  Such 
an  effect  seems  to  be  recognised  by  Laplace 
in  his  reasoning  on  the  cause  of  the  libration 
of  the  moon.  "  The  terrestrial  attraction 
acting  while  the  moon  is  in  a  state  of  fluidity 
ought  to  make  the  two  motions  of  the 
satellite  to  approach  each  other."  That  is, 
the  external  force  which  distorts  the  body 
has  power  to  retard  or  check  its  rotary 
motion.  The  tidal  wave  must  have  acted 
just  as  surely  on  the  original  nebula  "  as  a 
brake,"  as  it  once  did  in  arresting  the  rotation 
of  the  moon,  or  as  it  does  now  on  the  earth. 
According  to  the  views  of  Winchell  we  have 
the  same  cause,  the  action  of  exterior  bodies, 
virtually  giving  rise  to  motion  at  one  stage 
of  the  development  of  matter  and  destroying 
it  at  another  stage.  Such  diverse  effects 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 


From  the  above  considerations  it  is 
extremely  doubtful,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  an  attenuated  nebular  mass  filling 
the  orbit  of  Neptune  could  exist  in  harmony 
with  the  conclusions  of  molecular  science. 
In  the 'second  place  it  is  equally  doubtful 
whether  gravitative  force  could  initiate 
rotary  motion  without  violating  one  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  philosophy.  Finally, 
if  such  a  rotation  were  commenced,  tidal 
friction  would  doubtless  at  once  destroy  it. 

The  Stable  Equilibrium  of  the  Solar 
System, — There  are  phenomena  connected 
with  the  solar  system  inexplicable  either  by 
the  nebular  hypothesis  or  the  "theory  of 
accretion."  Granting  that  the  "  marvellous 
uniformities"  maybe  reasonably  accounted 
for  by  either  of  these  views  of  planetary 
genesis,  still  there  are  certain  "  dispositions 
of  matter  in  the  planetary  system,"  pointed 
out  by  Chalmers,  or  "  an  adjustment  of  bodies 
with  their  properties  in  respect  to  space" 
indicated  by  M'Cosh,  which  have  never  been 
traced  to  the  action  of  the  "  primordial  laws 
of  nature,"  but  which  seem  to  have  been 
"fixed  at  the  original  setting  up  of  the 
machine  "  by  a  power  transcending  these 
laws.  Newton  explains  these  uniformities 
thus  :  "  This  admirable  arrangement  can 
only  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and  most 
powerful  Being. "  Proctor  says :  '*  A  gradually 
contracting  nebulous  mass  could  scarcely,  in 
my  opinion,  have  produced  a  system  in  which 
the  masses  are  at  first  view  so  irregularly 
scattered  as  in  the  solar  system."  Proctor's 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  unsatisfactory. 

If  the  perpetuity  of  the  solar  system  was 
the  object  sought  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
Laplace  admits  that  such  an  end  is  admirably 
secured  by  its  actual  arrangement.  That  is, 
no  other  system  governed  by  existing  laws 
could  more  clearly  manifest  intelligence,  as 
far  as  we  know.  In  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  stability  of  the  solar  system, 
the  uniformities  seem  to  be  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  reliability  of  the  result. 
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Even  in  the  phenomenon  of  "precession," 
depending  on  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
planets,  there  is  some  indication  that  rotary 
and  orbital  motion  must  be  in  the  same 
direction  in  order  to  insure  stability. 

Assuming  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
planetary  Sjrstem  was  to  furnish  a  fit  theatre 
for  the  display  of  vital  phenomena,  we  see 
the  importance  of  its  stability,  and  of  those 
changes  which  result  from  perturbations  and 
on  which  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  depend, 
being  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits 
possible.  Although  the  earth's  eccentricity 
varies  only  between  narrow  limits,  yet  as 
Mr.  Crall  has  shown  in  his  work  entitled 
Climate  and  Time,  this  slight  change,  in  its 
relation  to  other  influences,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  glacial  epoch  alternating  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,  thus  giving  the 
widest  possible  range  to  the  distribution  of 
species,  as  affected  by  climate,  without 
utterly  annihilating  them. 

There  are  some  remarkable  relations  be- 
tween the  motions  of  the  planetary  orbits 
which  serve  to  reduce  the  effects  of  pertur- 
bations to  a  minimum  quantity.  These 
relations  seem  to  depend  on  the  relative 
positions  and  magnitudes  of  the  planets. 
Whether  they  have  ever  resulted  from  gravi- 
tation has  not  been  demonstrated.  In  many 
respects  these  relations  are  analogous  to 
those  observed  in  the  orbits  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the  re- 
markable commensurability  of  their  motions, 
noticed  on  a  previous  page.  Laplace  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  this  relation  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  to  the  action  of  gravitation  only  on 
the  assumption  that  such  a  relation  was  very 
nearly  established  at  the  commencement  of 
their  motion.  Very  likely  the  relation  about 
to  be  mentioned  depends  on  a  primitive 
"  collocation  "  of  the  major  planets,  such  as 
to  indicate  Divine  interposition.  The  rela- 
tion seems  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  balance- 
wheel  in  the  system.  The  perihelion  of  each 
planet  has  a  motion  in  space  caused  by  the 


attraction  of  all  the  other  planets.  This 
motion  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  in  some 
cases  very  irregular.  Mr.  Stockwell  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  motions  of  the 
perihelia  of  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  referred  to 
the  "invariable  plane,"  are  equal  to  each 
other,  being  between  three  and  four  seconds 
of  an  arc,  and  performing  a  revolution 
around  the  heavens  in  384,730  years,  and 
continuing,  on  an  average,  180  degrees  apart. 
The  same  fact  is  observed  in  the  motions  of 
the  first  three  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Saturn's 
orbit,  lying  between  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Uranus,  performs  a  revolution  in  one  sixth 
of  this  time,  while  Neptune  requires  six 
times  as  long. 

By  virtue  of  this  singular  relation  the 
orbit  of  Saturn  is  affected  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  perturbations  by  Jupiter 
and  Uranus  ;  whereas  if  the  mean  places  of 
the  perilielia  of  these  two  planets  were  the 
sams,  instead  of  differing  by  180  degrees, 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  would  be  affected  by  the 
mm  of  these  disturbing  forces.  But  not- 
withtanding  this  favouring  condition,  the 
elements  of  Saturn's  orbit  would  be  subject 
to  very  great  perturbation  from  the  superior 
action  of  Jupiter,  were  it  not  for  the  com- 
paratively rapid  motion  of  its  perihelion, 
"  its  equilibrium  being  maintained  by  the 
very  act  of  perturbation.  The  mean  dis- 
turbing influence  of  Uranus  on  the  eccen- 
tricity of  Jupiter's  orbit  is  identically  equal 
to  nothing  by  reason  of  the  relation  which 
exists  always  between  the  perihelia  of  their 
orbits."  The  mean  motion  of  Jupiter's  node 
on  the  invariable  plane  is  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  Saturn,  and  the  mean  longitude  of 
these  nodes  differs  by  exactly  180  degrees. 
By  reason  of  the  rapid  motion  of  these  nodes 
the  secular  changes  of  the  inclination  of  the 
orbit  of  Uranus  pass  through  a  complete 
cycle  of  values  in  the  period  of  56,300  years. 
The  corresponding  cycle  of  perturbations  in 
the  eccentricity  of  Saturn's  orbit  is  69,140 
years.    "  It  is  the  rapid  motion  of  the  orbit. 
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with  respect  to  the  forces,  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  the  forces,  with 
respect  to  ths  orbit,  in  the  other,  that  gives 
permanence  of  form  and  position  to  the 
orbits  of  Saturn  and  Uranus." 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  and 
planets  which  Laplace  and  others  urge  as  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  nebular  theory 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of 
variation  of  equator  and  ecliptic.  The 
actual  limits  are  2\  degrees,  only  slightly 
affecting  the  seasons,  which  depend  on  this 
angle.  If  the  earth  were  not  spheroidal  but 
spherical,  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
equinoctial  would  vary  to  the  extent  of  12A 
degrees.  While  the  earth's  orbit  vibrates 
through  several  degrees,  the  attraction  on 
the  protuberant  matter  of  the  equator  draws 
it  down  toward  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 

Mr.  Stockwell,  reflecting  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  system,  connected  with  its 
stability,  makes  the  following  observation : 
"  A  system  of  bodies  moving  in  very  eccentric 
orbits  is  one  of  manifest  instability ;  and  if 
it  can  also  be  shown  that  a  system  of  bodies 
moving  in  circular  orbits  is  one  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  it  would  seem  that  between  the 
two  supposed  conditions  a  system  might  exist 


which  should  possess  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  than  either.  The  idea  is  thus  sug- 
gested of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  bodies 
in  which  the  masses  of  the  different  bodies 
are  so  (xdjusted  to  their  mean  distances  as  to 
insure  to  the  sjrstem  a  greater  degree  qf 
permanence  than  would  be  possible  by  any 
other  distribution  of  masses,'* 

The  grand  progressive  scheme  of  life,  as 
revealed  by  geofogy,  requiring  vast  ages  for  its 
development,  clearly  points  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  solar  system  as  an  indispensable 
requisite.  This  a^ustment  of  the  physical 
system — ^in  view  of  the  many  perturbing 
influences  which  threaten  its  existence — ^to 
the  system  of  life,  incapable  of  enduring 
great  vicissitudes,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
striking  proof  of  a  Divine  Intelligence  in 
creation  and  preservation. 

Laplace  criticises  Newton  for  indulging  in 
speculations  which  connected  the  Almighty 
with  the  solar  system,  while  he  himself 
framed  an  hjrpothesis  virtually  excluding 
Him  from  the  realm  of  nature.  The  Christian 
philosopher  will  do  well  to  imitate  the  devout 
spirit  of  Newton,  the  great  discoverer  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  rather  than  the  irreverent 
spirit  of  Laplace,  its  greatest  expounder. 
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Trmtiaied  firm  the  '* Theciogitchet  Liieraturblatt" 


|HE  groundwork  of  Nielsen's  book  is 
formed  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  in  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
1876,  before  a  mixed  audience  of  men  and 
wcnnen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  scientific  his- 
torical work,  but  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
a  popular  one,  being  grounded  on  diligent  and 
comprehensive  study,  and  presenting  a  clear 
and  attractive  statement  of  the  history  of 
the  Popes  of  our  century.  The  narrative  is 
almost  exclusively  objective,  and  the  deno- 
minational point  of  view  of  the  author  is 
seldom  allowed  to  appear,  and  then  not  in 
a  manner  to  wound  those  who  thinkdifferently. 
Tiaa  VII.  and  Pius  IX.  are  treated  of  at 
great  length,  the  others  much  more  briefly. 
Other  instances  of  disproportion  appear, 
as  well  as  lacuncp,  and  occasionally  we  have 
aoecdotical  gossip  and  superficial  digressions; 
but  in  spite  of  these  defects  the  book 
deserves  to  be  recommended  for  many  circles, 

*  Die  Bdmische  Slirohe  im  neonzehnten  Jahrhim- 
doi.  Von  Friderik  NidBen,  ordentl.  Prof,  der 
Kizchoigeechichte  za  Kopenliagen.  X  Band.  Das 
Fiipistlnim.  Deatsch  Ton  A.  Michelsen,  Gbtha, 
Ptarthet  1878.    IX.  u.  684  S.  8  6  M. 

The  P<^>e,  the  Kings  and  the  People.  A  History 
o£  the  Morement  to  make  the  Pope  the  Governor  of 
the  World  by  a  Uniyersal  Reconstmction  of  Society 
from  the  issue  of  the  Syllabus  to  the  dose  of  the 
Vatican  ConnciL  By  William  Arthnr.  Two  volmnes. 
LoBdon,  W.  Mnllan  and  Son,  1877.  XL.  u.  424, 
YUL  jl626S,S,25§. 

Die  Wahre  Geechichte  des  Vaticaniscben  Concils. 
Yon  Cardinal  Manning,  Erzbischof  von  Westminster. 
Antorisirte  U^>er8etzong  ron  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bender, 
tntemor  der  Sjktholischen  TJniyersitat  in  London. 
Beriio,  Yerlag  der  Germania^  1877.    166  S.  8,2  M. 


as  instruotive  and  pleasant  reading.  Coming 
to  particulars,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  many 
errors  as  to  fact  occur,  and  also  incorrect  ex- 
pressions, chargeable  partly  to  the  author^ 
partly  to  the  translator,  but  principally  due 
to  that  insufficient  knowledge  of  Catholic 
subjects  which  is  not  uncommon  among 
Protestant  scholars.  But  the  errors  do  not 
at  all  affect  matters  of  importance.  A 
thorough  revision  in  a  new  edition  ought  to 
remove  from  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
Council  the  remarks  on  page  258  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  Bible  and  on  the  worship 
of  the  Madonna  (p.  427  ff.).  In  the  latter 
case  the  author  is  quite  too  liberal  with  the 
term  "worship,"  for  instance,  when  he  states 
that  the  second  Council  of  Nicoea  had 
"  given  to  the  worship  of  Mary  legal 
validity."  At  p.  57  the  author  makes  the 
Cardinals  worship  the  new  Pope  instead 
of  adore  him.* 

*  Jostinns  Febronins  was  not  called  Job.  Nikdai 
Hontheim  (p.  15),  but  Job.  Nikolaus  Von  Uontbeim, 
and  bis  book  appeared  not  Berolini,  but  Bnllioni, 
1763.  In  1785  it  was  not  in  Vienna,  but  in  Munich 
that  a  new  seat  of  a  Nuncio  was  created.  What  can 
be  meant  when  it  is  said  (p.  24)  that  by  Joseph  II. 
"the  BuU  In  (kma  Domini  was  removed  from  the 
authorised  church  manual  ?  '*  The  sentence  on  p.  32 
contains  a  great  exaggeration:  ''When  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Poestum  (!)  came  again  to  light, 
just  as  three  centuries  earlier  in  the  days  of  the 
Humanistic  movement,  heathenism  again  rises  from 
its  tomb,  and  the  discoveiy  of  many  pi^yrus  scroUs 
containing  the  writings  of  heathen  thinkers  pro- 
duces similar  effects  to  those  of  the  stores  of  books 
from  the  Eastern  empire,  which,  after  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  carried  into  the  West**   Uditori  does 
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A  mach  more  important  work  than  that 
of  Nielsen  lies  before  us  in  the  two  noble 
volumes  of  Arthur.  They  constitute,  first 
of  all,  a  history  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
beginning  with  the  preparatory  measures 
from  the  December  of  1864.  Thus  the  book, 
as  it  were,  links  itself  on  to  the  first  part  of 
Friedrich's  (just  published),  and  will  form  a 
parallel  history  to  his  second  part  when  it 
appears.  All  narratives  hitherto  published 
of  the  history  of  the  Vatican  Council  are, 
in  point  of  completeness  and  accuracy,  far 
surpassed  by  that  of  Arthur.  He  has  not 
only  made  good  use  of  the  documents  pub- 
lished by  Friedrich,  Friedberg,  and  Martin, 
of  the  Tagebuch  of  Friedrich,  the  letters  of 
Quirinus,  the  books  of  Cecconi,  Vitelleschi, 
and  Fromman,  but  likewise  of  many  works 
of  less  consequence ;  of  a  multitude  of  pam- 
phlets, and  a  whole  range  of  journals  and 

not  mean  the  asBesBors  of  the  twelve  judges,  bnt 
the  members  of  the  Boman  Rota  (p.  48.)  The  newly- 
elected  Pope  is  not  interrogated  as  to  whether  he 
accepts  the  election  by  the  ^  Cardinal-Legates  "  (p. 
78),  bat  by  the  Cardinal-Deacon ;  he  is  not  clothed 
in  the  pontifical  **  missal  robes,"  bnt  in  the  pontifical 
robes ;  and  he  is  not  crowned  by  "  a  deacon  "  (p.  75), 
but  by  the  oldest  cardinal-deacon.  On  p.  208  it  is 
said  that  at  Sayona  they  took  from  Pius  VIL  all 
books,  even  the  breviary,  and  the  "ritual  for  the 
worship  of  Maiy."  On  p.  816,  in  a  case  of  beatifica- 
tion, the  name  of  the  beatified  person  is  for  the  first 
time  named,  "  in  the  act  of  pragrer,  OreiMu/*  Frohs- 
chammer  has  not  "  become  an  Old  Catholic  "  (p.  456), 
and  Dr.  Cumming  is  not  ''  an  Anglican  bishop  "  (p. 
468),  bnt  a  Presbyterian  Scottish  preacher.  A  bishop's 
territory  is  not  called  in  Oerman  a  foundation  (stift), 
but  a  diocese ;  and,  therefore,  the  synod  of  Pistoja  is 
not  to  be  called  a  stifU-tynod  (p.  29),  but  a  diocesan 
synod.  Again,  we  do  not  say  a  "  school-piarist  ** 
[monk  of  the  order  of  the  pious  schools],  but  a  piarist 
(p.  40) ;  not  "  fnUer  "  (p.  40),  bnt  plenary  indulgence ; 
not  "blessed"  (p.  75)  Father,  but  Holy  Father. 
French  abb^  and  Italian  ahaUtae  not  abbots  (p.  192, 
etc.).  It  was  not  for  the  "  priests  '*  (p.  128),  but  only 
for  the  parish  priests  that  the  French  Concordat 
simulated  for  an  income  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  francs. 
The  name  of  the  weU-known  cardinal  is  Angelo  Mai, 
not  Majo  (p.  868);  and  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
Unxv€rs,  Louis,  not  Jules  Veuillot  (p.  885). 


periodicals.  Some  important  works,  indeed, 
as  those  of  Schulte  and  Reinkens,  are  not 
quoted,  but  scarcely  anything  of  moment 
has  escaped  Arthur,  and  the  diligence  where- 
with he  has  collected  and  studied  such  a 
mass  of  literature  merits  full  acknowledg- 
ment, as  still  more  does  the  sound  judg- 
ment displayed  in  estimating  his  various 
materials,  and  the  firmness  and  clearness 
wherewith  he  masters  his  subject 

Each  of  the  two  volumes  contains  two 
books.  The  first  book  runs  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Syllal)us  in  December,  1864, 
to  the  "solemn  confirmation"  of  it  through 
the  speech  of  Pius  IX.  made  in  June,  1867, 
to  the  bishops  then  assembled  in  Rome  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter, 
and  through  the  address  of  adhesion  then 
presented  by  those  bishops.  The  second 
book  runs  from  the  first  public  announce- 
ment of  a  Council,  also  on  the  occasion  of  a 
centenary,  to  the  coming  together  of  the 
members  of  that  Council  in  December,  1869. 
The  third  book  relates  the  history  of 
the  Council  till  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  touching  infallibility,  and  the 
fourth  book  carries  on  the  history  of  the 
Council  to  the  end.  Of  course  the  author 
does  not  confine  himself  to  narrating  the 
proceedings  in  Rome,  but  also  states  at  fuU 
the  opinions  with  which  these  were  greeted 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  position 
taken  up  with  respect  to  them  by  the 
governments,  and  the  movements  and  mani- 
festations which  they  called  forth  in  eccle- 
siastical circles.  He  does  not  withhold  his 
own  judgment,  and  in  order  to  show  the 
reasons  of  that  judgment,  and  to  promote 
the  clear  understanding  of  the  proceedings, 
he  frequently  interrupts  the  historical  state- 
ment by  somewhat  long  digressions.  Occa- 
sionally it  might  have  been  better  for  a 
general  view,  and  might  have  saved  repeti- 
tion, had  the  proceedings  been  more  dosely 
narrated  and  the  reasonings  kept  more  apart. 
However,  this  defect  in  the  grouping  of  the 
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matter  interferes  with  it  only  in  very  subor- 
dinate portions — ^the  more  important  parts 
of  the  history  stand  out  strikingly,  and  if 
the  author  has  coupled  with  them  many 
observations,  explanatory  or  reasoning,  it 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  with  a  well-considered 


The  book  does  not  bear  the  title,  A 
History  of  the  Vatican  Council,  but  The 
Pope,  the  King 8 f  and  t/ie  People:  A  History 
of  the  movement  to  make  the  Pope  the 
Governor  of  the  World  by  a  universal  recon- 
struction of  Society,  from  the  issue  of  the 
Syllabus  to  the  end  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
As  a  motto  the  sentence  from  the  coronation 
service  of  the  popes  stands  on  the  title-page : 
"  Take  thou  the  tiara  adorned  with  the  triple 
crown,  and  know  that  thou  art  the  father  of 
kings  and  of  princes,  and  the  governor  of  the 
world."  Accordingly,  the  great  aim  kept 
in  view  by  Arthur  is  to  show  that  for  the 
Roman  Curia,  or  the  ruling  party  in  it,  the 
erection  of  infallibility,  and  of  the  universal 
episcopate  of  the  pope,  into  dogmas,  was  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  efforts  to  realise  the 
mediseval  idea  of  the  universal  papal  mon- 
archy, and  to  make  the  Pope  lord  paramount 
of  Christian  princes  and  nations,  even  in 
political  things.  Arthur  does  not  on  this 
point  overlook  the  fact,  even  if  he  does  not 
bring  it  out  with  sufficient  sharpness,  that 
the  Vatican  decrees  are  calculated  above  all 
to  annihilate  within  the  Papal  Church  all  reli- 
gious, ecclesiastical,  and  theological  modes  of 
thinUng  contrary  to  the  papal  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  to  annihilate  also  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bishops,  and  thus  to  carry  out  a 
centralisation  of  the  Church  analogous  to  the 
constitution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
But  even  when  we  keep  in  view  this  latter 
object  of  the  Council,  we  cannot  deny  that 
side  by  side  with  this  end  the  Curia  pursued 
also  the  political  end,  and  anyone  to  whom 
this  is  still  doubtful  will,  by  reading  Arthur's 
book,  reach  the  persuasion  that  the  political 
end  was  the  ultimate  end,  and  that  in  reality 


the  ecclesiastical  centralisation  is  to  be 
accounted  of  only  as  a  means  to  that  end, 
"  for  effecting,  in  a  course  of  ages,  the  com- 
plete social,  political,  and  eccl^iastical  re- 
construction of  all  society,  which  reconstruc- 
tion will  culminate  only  when  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers,  meeting  as  in  an  apex, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  shall  be  by  all 
men  regarded  as  not  only  high  priest  but  as 
king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords ;  when  all 
authority  and  dominion,  all  principality  and 
power,  being  put  under  him,  there  shall  in 
the  whole  earth  exist  only,  as  we  should 
express  it,  one  master  and  all  men  slaves,  or, 
as  he  would  express  it,  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd." 

The  proofs  that  this  is  the  real  object  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Curia  ar6  by  Arthur  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  the  writings  of  acknowledged 
representatives  of  the  Curialistic  party ; 
especially  from  the  Civiltd,  Cattolica  and 
the  works  of  the  Jesuits  Schrader  and 
Tarquini,  as  also  from  the  Unitct  Cattolica, 
the  books  and  articles  of  Louis  Veuillot, 
and  so  forth.  The  Civiltct,  in  particular,  has 
never  hitherto  been  so  carefully  and  deeply 
studied,  perhaps  by  anyone,  at  all  events  not 
by  any  Protestant  scholar,  as  by  Arthur.  It 
is  somewhat  striking  that  among  the  books 
quoted  by  Arthur,  La  Chiesa  e  lo  Stato  of 
lAberatore  is  not  found.  True,  the  book  is 
only  a  reprint  of  articles  from  the  Civiltd, 
of  which  Arthur  availed  himself  in  its 
pages.  Still  the  fact  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  these  very  articles  were  republished 
in  1872  with  the  name  of  the  author.  In  a 
paper  founded  on  this  book,  the  Jesuit  and 
Curialistic  views  and  efforts  are  set  forth  in 
the  Literaturblatt  for  1872  (272),  and  also 
more  at  length  in  the  work  of  Theodor 
Weber  (also  not  mentioned  by  Arthur), 
Staat  und  Kirche  nach  der  2jeichnwng  und 
Absicht  des  UUramontanismus.  Hitherto 
these  views  and  efforts  have  been  much  less 
regarded  in  England  than  in  Germany,  as 
Arthur  repeatedly  indicates,  and  just  for 
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that  reason  does  he  so  often  touch  upon 
them,  and  exhibit  them  in  his  historical 
narratiye. 

Alluding  to  the  controversy  excited  in 
England  by  the  well-known  polemical  pam- 
phlet of  Gladstone,  Arthur  says  :  **  In  that 
controversy  it  was  often  taken  for  granted 
that  when  an  Ultramontane  disclaims 
temporal  power,  he  disclaims  power  over 
temporal  things ;  and  that  when  he  writes 
spiritual  power,  he  means  only  power  over 
spiritual  things ;  that  when  he  writes  reli- 
gious liberty,  he  means  freedom  for  everyone 
to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience  ; 
that  when  he  writes  the  Divine  law,  he 
means  only  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  that  when  he  writes 
the  kingdom  of  God,  he  means  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
that  when  he  writes  the  word  of  God,  he 
simply  means  the  Bible.  .  .  .  English  Ultra- 
montanes  are,  doubtless,  in  part  responsible 
for  these  misapprehensions,  but  only  in  part. 
If  their  writings  are  studied,  they  will  be 
seen  to  use  such  terms  diflFerently  from  their 
fellow-countrymen.  But  certainly  the  papal 
press  of  Rome,  and  that  of  France,  is  not  in 
any  degree  responsible  for  our  illusions,  but 
has,  on  the  contrary,  left  us  without  excuse." 

The  misunderstandings  here  noted  are 
thoroughly  dissipated  by  Arthur  by  means 
of  explanations  drawn  from  the  fountains, 
and  so  full  and  luminous  that  they  must  carry 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  reader. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  statements,  the  follow- 
ing discussion  of  religious  freedom  may 
serve :  "  If  the  Englishman  will  clearly  set 
before  his  mind  the  first  postulate  of  the 
Ultramontane,  that  God  has  appointed  a 
Vicar  upon  earth,  to  whom  he  has  committed 
all  power,  surely  he  will  see  that  religious 
liberty  must  principally  consist  in  the  free- 
dom of  that  Vicar  to  do  all  which  he  con- 
ceives it  in  his  province  to  do,  and  in  the 
freedom  of  those  who  receive  his  commands 
to  carry  them  out,  exactly  according  to  his 


intentions.  If  any  king  or  nation  limits  his 
freedom  to  act  imd  command,  'the  Pope 
becomes  the  one  really  bound.'  The  Eng- 
lishman may  say  that  on  this  principle  no 
guarantee  is  left  for  any  liberty  but  that  of 
the  Pontiff,  or  of  those  who  represent 
authority  derived  from  him.  But  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Ultramontane  does  not 
believe. 

"On  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  the 
highest  guarantee  for  all  legitimate  liberty 
lies  in  the  complete  freedom  of  the  Pontiff. 
No  liberty  can  be  legitimate  that  consists  in 
exemption,  or  assumed  exemption  from 
Divine  authority ;  and  further,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Vicar  of  God,  being  exercised 
under  unfailing  guidance,  is  not  liable  to 
commit  violations  of  any  right. 

'*  The  Ultramontane  is  a  partisan  of  reli- 
gious liberty  as  warmly  and  as  conscien- 
tiously as  the  Englishman ;  but  they  differ 
totally  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  The 
Englishman  does  not  know  how  the  words 
used  at  the  Pope's  coronation  penetrate  the 
heart  of  a  full  believer;  but  the  Liberal 
Catholic  in  Rome  does.  It  is  the  Marcheso 
Francesco  Nobili  Vitelleschi  who  reminds  ua 
of  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Massi,  in  his  life  of  Pius  IX.,  takes  care  not 
to  pass  them  by  :  '  Enow  that  thou  art  ike 
father  of  princes  and  of  kings,  and  art  the 
governor  of  the  world.'  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  would,  on  paper,  still  inteipret  this  aa 
meaning  father  of  believers  and  ruler  of  ihe 
Church.  .  .  .  The  following  points  are 
to  be  noted:  1.  The  Church  is  a  perfect 
society.  [As  to  the  import  of  this  expres- 
sion a  careful  abstract  of  the  discussion  of 
Tarquini  is  given  at  Vol.  I.  314.]  2.  The 
Church  is  completely  free.  3.  The  Church 
has  the  direct  authority  of  Christ  for  her 
rights.  4.  The  State  cannot  define  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  5.  The  State  cannot 
even  limit  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

*'  It  follows  from  these  premises,  as  Vatican 
writers  often  demonstrate,  that  liberty  to 
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the  Church  means  the  right  of  putting  all 
ecclesiastical  law  in  force,  and  calling  upon 
tibe  State  to  execute  such  law.  For  if  the 
latter  refuses  to  do  so,  it  limits  the  exercise 
of  the  Church's  rights,  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  Church  is  not  left  free  to  carry  out  her 
decisions. 

"The  broad  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  define  or  limit  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  without  distinction,  is  meant  to 
coyer,  and,  to  Vaticanists,  does  cover,  the 
light  of  the  Church  to  define  the  limits  of 
her  own  authority  as  to  its  domain,  and  as 
to  its  exercise,  and,  consequently,  the  right 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the 
State,  both  as  to  its  sphere  and  its  exercise.^' 

Arthur's  discussion  of  the  Syllabus  is  very 
exhaustive.  Newman's  ideas  of  it  are  criti- 
cised in  a  special  excursus  (I.  p.  183). 

Very  interesting  is  the  information  given 
rejecting  a  Conference  held  in  Paris  in 
1868,  and  presided  over  by  Archbishop 
Darboy,  in  which  was  argued  the  question 
whether  a  confessor  may  deny  absolution  to 
a  Liberal  Catholic,  and  interesting  also  is 
the  information  respecting  the  articles  of 
the  Civiltc^  on  the  same  question  (I.  227). 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Arthur  treats 
the  question.  How  far  the  "  Vatican  move- 
ment" is  to  be  regarded  as  a  success,  and 
how  far  as  a  failura  What  the  Curia  sought 
to  achieve  as  means  to  its  end,  that  he  holds 
it  has  achieved.  "  Those  Liberal  Catholics 
who  at  present  loudly  pronounce  the  move- 
m^t  a  failure  have  only  to  read  their  own 
writings  of  1869  and  of  the  earlier  months 
of  1870,  to  find  that  at  that  time  certain 
advances  in  the  policy  of  the  Curia  were 
described  as  unattainable.  Those  advances 
have  been  accomplished.  As  to  certain 
measures,  it  was  said  that  governments, 
bidiops,  clergy,  people,  would  unite  to  make 
them  impossible.  Those  measures  are  now 
statutes  and  ordinances.  Certain  changes 
were  declared  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the 


great  end  of  universal  domination.  Those 
changes  were  pronounced  to  be  revolutionary 
in  the  Church,  dangerous  to  society,  and,  in 
fine,  impossible.  They  were  resisted,  were 
urged  on,  and  were  triumphantly  carried " 
(II.  445). 

On  the  other  side,  however,  those  expec- 
tations as  to  the  efifects  of  the  Council,  which 
were  in  many  writings  announced  by  the 
Jesuit  party,  have  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled. 

"  It  is  already  familiar  to  us  that  in  those 
writings  the  moral  renovations  which  were  to 
attend  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  could  not  be 
indicated  by  any  metaphor  short  of  the  primal 
burst  of  light  on  the  horror  of  chaos.  It 
was  to  be!  So  soon  as  the  Lord  should 
manifestly  set  His  king  upon  His  holy  hill  of 
Sion,  all  kings  were  to  fall  down  before  him, 
and  lus  enemies  were  to  lick  the  dust 
Parliaments  were  to  recognise  their  impo- 
tence and  expire.  Populations,  suddenly 
illuminated,  were  to  behold  the  saviour  of 
society,  and  were  lovingly  to  bow  to  his  law. 
As  to  any  possible  opposition,  it  was  described 
as  the  heathen  raging — as  the  people  imagin- 
ing a  vain  thing.  It  was  only  the  kings  of 
the  earth  setting  themselves,  and  the  rulers 
taking  counsel  together  against  the  Lord 
and  against  His  anointed  ....  At  the 
Pope's  creative  word  the  light  did  not  break 
but  the  darkness  settled  deeper,  and  the 
chaos  began  to  bellow  with  noises  nearer  and 
deadlier  than  before.  At  lus  command  the 
proud  waves  were  not  stayed,  but,  over- 
turning his  throne,  they  have  now,  for  six 
years,  been  careering  over  the  place  which 
knows  it  no  more.  Not  one  nation  has  sub- 
mitted its  code  to  his  revision.  Not  in  one 
kingdom  of  the  earth  has  a  ruler  been  in- 
stalled to  reign  under  the  laws  of  the  Sylla- 
bus" (p.  446).  "But  such  sudden  and 
wonderful  eflfects,"  adds  Arthur,  "  may 
indeed  have  been  looked  for  by  Pius  IX.  and 
his  '  superstitious '  followers,  but  the '  calcu- 
lating' men  among  the  Curialists  did  not 
forget  that  *  centuries  might  intervene — cen- 
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tnries  marked  by  many  a  partial  success  and 
many  a  temporary  discomfiture — ^between 
the  day  when  the  perfected  machinery  of 
means  should  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  day 
when  the  crowning  victory  should  lead  the 
head  of  the  human  species  in  triumph  to  the 
goal "  (447). 

The  success  achieved  by  the  Curia  on  the 
18th  of  July  has,  adds  Arthur,  been  com- 
pleted by  the  fact  that  first  the  bishops  of 
the  opposition  collectively,  and  next  almost 
all  the  clergy,  have  submitted,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  laity  have  rejected  the 
new  dogma. 

"  No  bishop  is  now  installed  who,  to  the 
old  oath  which  already  made  him  a  vassal 
of  the  Pope,  does  not  add  the  new  articles 
of  the  Vatican  decrees.  No  seminaries  are 
now  training  priests  to  deny  the  infeUibility 
of  the  Pope,  or  his  ordinary,  immediate,  and 
omnipresent  authority.  In  most  the  Jesuit 
text-books  are  adopted.  No  catechisms  are 
now  teaching  against  papal  infallibility,  or 
teaching  ambiguously.  The  new  doctrine 
will  be  couched  in  terms  clearer  or  less  clear, 
according  to  political  or  theological  necessi- 
ties ;  but  whether  in  Prague  or  Sydney,  in 
Florence  or  Liverpool,  in  Boston  or  Warsaw, 
in  Berlin  or  Lima,  the  catechism  will  con- 
tain a  text  firom  which  the  friar  or  priest 
will  put  the  same  principles  of  social  recon- 
struction into  the  minds  of  bo3r8  and  girls. 
When  once  the  preparations  are  complete — 
and  a  few  score  years  are  of  no  account — ^a 
generation  well  trained  will  be  ready,  at  the 
call  of  him  who  holds  among  men  the  place 
of  God,  to  take  up  the  cross  of  St.  Peter,  to 
cry,  'God  wills  it!'  and  to  march  till  all 
high  things  that  exalt  themselves  against 
Christ  shall  be  pulled  down,  and  the  Church 
alone  shall  stand,  the  one  all-perfect  society 
embracing  the  human  species"  (p.  459). 

Arthur  has  been  able  to  consider  Tlie 
True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  by  Car- 
dinal Manning,  only  in  a  long  postscript  to 
his  prefjEice.     The  book  is  worthy  of  such  a 


thorough  critique,  simply  for  the  sake  of  its 
author,  not  of  its  contents.  The  history  it 
gives  of  the  Council  is  essentially  an  abstract 
of  Cecconi  and  Fessler.  Of  his  own  the 
Cardinal  has  added  full  analyses  and  defences 
of  the  two  dogmatic  constitutions,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  arguments  adduced  for  and 
against  the  definition  of  papal  infsdlibility 
(p.  80)  and  all  sorts  of  reasonings.  The 
following  assertions  of  the  author  may  serve 
to  show  the  character  of  the  book  : — 

"Down  to  the  Council  of  Constance  it 
was  universally  believed  in  the  Church  that 
the  Roman  Church,  or  the  see  of  St.  Peter, 
could  not  possibly  err  in  faith"  (p.  47). 
[These  references  are,  of  course,  to  the 
German  translation  which  Dr.  B^usch  re- 
views.] "In  1869  there  was  a  small 
number  of  Catholics  who  doubted,  and  a  still 
smaller  which  denied  that  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  the  Head  of  the  Church  cannot 
err  (p.  67).  In  Germany  appeared  Janus 
in  1868.  .  .  It  was  he  who  first  issued  the 
fable  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was 
to  be  defined  by  acclamation  (p.  55)."  It  is 
well  known  that  Janus  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  1869,  and  that  on  the  first  page 
the  passage  of  the  Oiviltd,  is  copied,  in  which 
is  announced  the  expectation  that  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  will  be  defined  by 
acclamation."  The  order  of  procedure  of 
December  6, 1869,  was  afterwards  modified 
in  certain  particulars,  whereby  full  discussion 
on  all  sides  was  still  more  assured.  The 
freedom  of  speech  was  by  it  as  completely 
assured  as  in  our  Parliament  (p.  65).  The 
Council  possessed  the  fireedom  of  speech  in 
so  high  a  degree  that  a  bishop  firom  one  of 
the  fireest  countries  in  the  world  said,  '  Our 
Congress  has  not  more  freedom  of  discussion 
than  the  Vatican  Council ' "  (p.  120). 

Manning  teUs  his  readers  nothing  of  the 
protests  and  declarations  of  the  bishops  of 
the  minority  but  the  following : — 

"  Objections  were  raised  against  the  Order 
of  Procedure,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
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improved  [!] ;  but,  notwithstanding,  occasion 
was  again  found  for  casting  reflections  upon 
it  (p.  125).  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
July,  fifty-five  bishops  signed  a  declaration 
announcing  their  intention  not  to  appear  at 
the  Public  Session  (p.  113).  With  great 
emphasis  he  asserts  (p.  79), '  Not  five  bishops 
in  the  council  could  be  justly  thought  to 
have  opposed  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.' " 

All  the  other  bishops  of  the  minority,  he 
will  have  it,  contested  only  the  opportuneness 
of  the  definition  of  a  doctrine  which  was 
held  to  be  correct  even  by  them.  To  these 
assertions  of  Manning,  which  had  previously 
been  made  in  another  publication,  Arthur 
had  already  done  complete  justice  (XL  151  flF. 
290  flf.).  Of  the  sixty-five  bishops,  who  in 
the  printed  observation  declared  against  in- 
fiJlibility,  only  eighteen  are  Inopportunists 
(II.  293).  It  is  correct  to  say  that  many 
bishops  directly  expressed  themselves  against 
the  opportuneness  of  the  discussion.  This, 
however,  they  did  on  the  ground  that  they 
held  the  doctrine  to  be  one  which  could  not 
be  made  a  dogma.  So  do  we  find  it  in  the 
petition  of  January  12, 1870  (see  Friedrich's 
IhcumerUa,  i.  251).  "Wo  cannot  keep 
silence  on  the  fact  that  weighty  doubts  exist 
which  spring  firom  the  expressions  and  the 
conduct  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  firom 
genuine  historical  documents,  and  from 
Catholic  doctrine  itself,  and  without  the 
antecedent  removal  of  these  doubts,  the 
doctrine  in  question  could  not  be  propounded 
to  the  Christian  people  as  revealed  of  (}od. 
To  discuss  this  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  us, 
and  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  protect  us  from 
the  necessity  of  such  a  discussion." 

Having  respect  to  the  demeanour  of  the 
bishops  of  the  opposition  since  the  Council, 
Manning  rather  mildly  judges  of  their 
demeanour  daring  the  Council.  He  himself 
has,  ever  since  his  conversion,  been  an  infalli- 
bilist,  and  belongs  to  those  who  have  most 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  decree  of  the 
18th  of  July.     The  just  reproach  touches 


him  not  which  Arthur  casts  on  the  bishops 
of  the  opposition  (II.  265) :  "  No  efforts 
made  since,  or  which  may  be  made  hereafter, 
can  erase  this  record  of  the  views  of  the 
bishops  at  the  time  in  question.  Their  con- 
duct since  the  Council  proves  that  for  them- 
selves, as  individuals,  conviction  is  lost  in 
submission.  For  them  dogma  has  conquered 
history.  With  the  German  bishops  submis- 
sion passed  beyond  silence,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  deliberately  certifying  to  the  public 
as  ancient  views,  and  sincere  ones,  the  very 
views  which  they  had  secretly  shown  to  be 
innovations  and  pretences  alien  to  ancient 
teaching  and  to  their  own  belief  God's  two 
priceless  jewels,  conscience  and  conviction, 
are  here  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  stagnant 
pool  of  submission  to  a  human  king.  It  is 
by  contemplating  such  a  course  of  conduct 
in  men  with  a  position  to  hold  in  the 
eye  of  the  sun,  that  we  learn  the  force  of 
such  words  as  those  of  Vitelleschi,  when  he 
sayB  that  the  frequent  collision  in  Catholic 
countries  between  a  man's  civil  conscience 
and  his  ecclesiastical  one  is  the  reason  why 
so  often  there  is  no  conscience  at  all.  .  .  . 
And  again,  'according  to  certain  Ultramon- 
tane notions  of  discipline,  authority  has  a 
conscience  for  all.  This  substitution  of  the 
dicta  of  an  external  authority  for  those  of 
the  individual  conscience  in  all  cases  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evils  that  disturb 
Catholicism.'  And  men  such  as  these  German 
bishops  are  the  moral  guides  of  millions ! 
and  out  of  millions  so  guided  States  have  to 
be  built  up,  and  men  have  to  be  fitted  for 
the  judgment  of  Him  who  requireth  truth 
in  the  inward  parts !  And  Vitelleschi  evi- 
dently thinks  that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  German  bishops  were  the  best ! " 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  note  certain 
opinions  of  Arthur's  which  I  take  to  be 
incorrect.  As  to  any  inaccuracy  in  matters 
of  fetct  which  I  could  point  out,  they  a£fect 
only  points  of  altogether  subordinate  impor- 
tance.   It  is  striting  that  the  vow  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Jesuits  in  1867,  with  which 
has  become  connected  the  winged  words 
sacrifizio  or  rather  tributo  dell  inteUecto  (see 
Literaturblatt,  No.  18,  sp.  405)  is  mentioned 
only  in  passing  (II.  241).  In  the  list  of 
authorities  Oinzel  should  have  been  named 
as  the  author  of  "  Reform  of  the  Bomisli 
Church."    The  printing  of  the  work  is  very 


correct,  and  the  names  are  throughout  cor- 
rectly printed.* 

*  The  oonstaiit  porinting  of  OiviUd  and  UnUd  Is 
incorreot,  it  ihoold  be  CiviUd  and  Unitd ;  we  haye 
Lunexmaii  for  La  Mennais;  Order  of  the  Piano 
(I.  270)  ought  to  be  the  Order  of  Pius.  In  L  273 
we  have  Petri  for  Pietri ;  I.  844,  Gnerolt  for  Guer- 
oult ;  IL  148,  Maignan  for  Meignan. 


SCIENCE    IN    THE    PENTATEUCH. 


By  Samuel  Hopkins,  LL.D. 


{E  have  often  met  with  the  assertion, 
yery  confidently  made,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  however 
well  versed  in  the  academics  of  his  own  time, 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  sciences  so 
well  established  now.  More  definitely :  It 
is  often  stated,  as  if  a  matter  beyond  doubt, 
that  Moses,  the  Hebrew  prince,  knew  nothing 
of  true  astronomy,  nothing  of  geology,  no- 
thing of  analytic  chemistry.  We  think  that 
this  opinion  is  emphatically  expressed  alike 
by  eminent  students  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  by  adepts  in  natural  science.  We 
do  not  call  it  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
we  accept  it.  We  shake  hands  over  it.  We 
wish  to  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  those 
who  hold  it.  We  wish  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood,  as  we  start  upon  a  short  medi- 
tative excursion,  that  it  shall  be  mutually 
held  as  if  an  opinion  demonstrated. 

Upon  this  premise  we  state  our  purpose. 
We  propose  under  its  light  quietly  to  exa- 
mine a  few  statements  which  we  have  culled 
from  the  many  remarkable  ones  which  dis- 
tinguish the  books  of  which  Moses  is  the 
reputed  author.  We  say  "reputed,"  be- 
cause, by  some  literary  men  whom  we  respect, 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  a  compiler,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  writings  of  others.    We 


cheerfully  concede  this  point  because,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  can  only  give  to  most  of  our 
citations  the  prestige  of  a  greater  antiquity, 
and  therefore  ^ill  not  detract  firom  any 
possible  force  which  there  may  be  in  our 
course  of  thought. 

Our  first  selection  is,  this  writer's  descrip- 
tion of  a  day:  "There  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning — one  day."  This  de- 
scription is  emphatically  the  writer's  own. 
It  is  peculiar  to  this  one  page  of  his  writings. 
We  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere,  or  heard 
of  it  as  from  any  other  source ;  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  its  like  has  never  been  found  on 
any  other  page  of  human  literature,*  Its 
salient  peculiarity,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
this :  that  it  presents  to  us  a  natural  pheno- 
menon which  never  has  been  apparent  to 
any  human  eye  and  never  can  be^ — ^the 
phenomenon  of  day  having  its  evening  before 
its  morning.  This  remarkable  monography 
was  no  accident.  It  was  no  slip  of  the  pen. 
This  writer  presents  the  fetct  as  a  charac- 

•  In  Dan.  viL  14,  26,  the  two  words  ppSl  niP) 
**  evening  '*  and  *'  morning  '*  appear  in  the  same  ordo-. 
In  the  first  case  our  version  renders  the  two  by 
"  days,"  and  the  Septuagint  VMcrU  i/jUfoii.  But  in 
neither  case  does  the  Hebrew  D1**  appear,  nor  do  the 
two  stand  as  deecriptive  of  **  day." 
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teristic  of  each  of  the  six  serial  days  which 
he  brings  to  view.  With  this  series  the 
description  ceases.  In  all  the  fire  books  it 
never  occuis  again.  From  all  this  it  is 
erident  that  npon  this  particular  occasion 
he  considered  it  to  be  of  special  importance 
that  his  readers  should  recognise  tlus  parti- 
cular feature  in  these  particular  days,  what- 
ever they  might  think  or  not  think  about  any 
other  days.  This  six-fold  repetition  is,  there- 
fore, a  six-fold  emphasis.  Not  only  does  he 
present  the  phenomenon  of  evening  in  ad- 
vance of  momiug  as  characteristic  of  each 
day  (as  we  have  abready  noticed),  but  he 
also  makes  a  six-fold  declaration  of  the 
characteristic  itself. 

Another  point :  Common  courtesy  requires 
OS  to  understand  him  as  describing  successive 
days  of  light,  and  not  as  describing  some 
other  possible  dajrs,  or  some  other  da3rs 
^ch  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been 
possible — such,  for  example,  as  time-days,  or 
as  SBonic  days.  Common  courtesy  requires 
fliis,  because  he  expressly  tells  us  so  by  citing 
their  Divine  definition  before  introducing  us 
to  the  first  day.  His  "evening,"  therefore,  we 
must  in  courtesy  hold  to  be  an  evening  or 
waning  away  of  light ;  and  his  "  morning  " 
to  be  an  increasing  of  light.  That  is  to 
say :  He  does  state  distinctly,  and  with  six- 
fold emphasis^  that  the  decrease  of  daylight, 
during  the  creative  series,  was  uniformly  in 
advance  of  its  increase. 

But  if  Moses  was  the  original  writer  of 
these  words,  we  owe  him  another  tribute  of 
courtesy  :  To  accept  his  remarkable  colloca- 
tion of  words  as  accurately  expressing  an 
idea  in  his  ovm  mind.  That  is  to  say,  he 
understood  his  own  words.  If,  however,  he 
was  only  a  transcriber  of  some  oUier  man's 
writing—of  some  anterior  generation — the 
same  courtesy  is  due  to  that  some  other  man. 

What  was  the  idea  of  the  writer  ?  We 
mustget  at  it  by  his  words.  Was  it  that  of 
an  alternating  influx  and  efflux  of  light  from 
some  imperceptible  source ;  growing  by  slow 


degrees,  and,  by  the  like  gradation,  subsiding? 
This  would  have  corresponded,  indeed,  with 
his  description  of  successive  days  of  light, 
and  with  such  dasrs  having  evenings  and 
mcnmings.  But  in  no  sense  could  he  have 
conceived  of  the  gradual  efflux  of  such  a 
day  as  being  in  advance  of  its  influx.  Each 
being  light  and  the  first  day  being  the  coming 
of  light,  its  first  momiog  must  have  been, 
in  his  mind,  in  advance  of  its  first  evening 
and  not  after  ;  we  meim  in  respect  to  time. 
As  for  place,  he  could  have  had  no  idea 
about  it,  because,  by  the  supposition,  its 
source  was  imperceptible.  The  point  of  our 
inquiry  is  not  what  was  his  idea  about  suc- 
cessive days  of  waxing  and  of  waning.  It  is, 
simply.  What  must  have  been  his  idea  about 
their  waning  being  in  advance  of  their 
increase? 

Again :  Suppose  his  idea  to  have  been 
that  of  the  alternating  efflux  and  influx  of 
light  from  some  perceptible  source.  Could 
it  have  agreed  with  an  opinion  that  the  sun, 
being  that  source,  was  in  circuit  around  the 
world,  the  world  itself  remaining  motionless  ? 
Not  at  all  Because,  although  in  such  a  case 
he  would  have  held  as  naturally  as  we  do 
the  idea  of  a  day  having  morning  and  even- 
ii^>  yet  he  could  no  more  have  conceived  of 
evening  first  and  morning  last  than  wh^ 
thinking  the  light  to  have  come  from  some 
iTnperceptible  source. 

The  truth  is,  in  no  sense  whatever  can  the 
evening  of  a  light  day  be  in  advance  of  its 
morning,  or  even  be  imagined  to  be  so, 
except  in  the  case  of  exactly  such  days  as 
we  have,  the  light  coming  from  a  fixed 
source  and  the  world  always  revolving  upon 
itself  and  in  one  direction  to  get  that  light. 
In  such  a  case,  the  fact  is  very  simple  and 
very  apparent,  not,  indeed,  to  the  eye,  but  to 
the  mind.  Evening  always  has  been  before 
morning,  and  always  will  be,  and  always 
must  b^  while  the  sun  endures  and  the  world 
rolk  With  only  one  possible  exception,  in 
case  of  another  shrouding  of  the  world  by  a 
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'*  cloud/'  so  that  once  more  ''  thick  darkness 
should  be  its  swaddling  band."  Therefore, 
in  no  sense  whatever  could  the  writer  of 
these  remarkable  words  have  had  any  idea  of 
a  phenomenon  such  as  they  describe,  unless 
he  did  conceive,  when  writing  of  this  the 
only  way  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  was 
conceivable,  of  the  very  way  by  which  the 
evening  of  a  day  is  before  its  morning.  Con- 
sequently, the  persistent  and  emphatic  repe- 
tition of  this  precise  phrase  does  show 
clearly  that  the  writer,  understanding  his 
own  words,  did  understand  so  much  of  astro- 
nomic science  as  this :  That  the  world  was 
revolving  under  a  fixed  sun ;  had  its  own 
shadow  for  its  darkness  ;  was  constantly 
rolling  towards  its  shadow  and  into  it ;  and 
of  course  had  its  evening  always  onward,  and 
its  morning,  as  related  to  its  evening,  always 
rear-ward. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  relative 
position  in  which  evening  and  morning  (as 
the  components  of  a  day)  are  here  presented, 
that  the  writer  had  seized  hold  of  a  grand 
astronomic  £Eu;t,  a  fact  in  itself  a  clue  to  al] 
astronomic  science.  It  appears,  also,  that 
Copernicus  and  Kepler,  in  demonstrating  the 
relations  and  complex  motions  of  our  solar 
sjTstem,  have  also  demonstrated  that  in  this 
one  particular  the  Hebrew  writer  had  laid 
open  a  profound  and  occult  truth. 

We  now  present  the  point  of  all  this — ^the 
point  which  we  have  had  in  view  :  How  did 
the  writer  get  hold  of  this  one  pregnant  fact 
that  the  morning  of  each  world-day  is  pre- 
ceeded  by  its  evening  ?  Within  the  measure 
of  two  little  words  descriptive  of  day,  is  con- 
densed an  entire  science,  which  has  been 
discovered  and  developed  among  men  only 
by  the  severest  labour  and  the  most  profound 
calculations  of  the  most  profound  minds.  The 
writer  was  ignorant  of  astronomic  science. 
He  grasped  the  core  of  the  science  !  Here 
is  a  problem.    How  shall  we  solve  it  ? 

We  select  another  specimen  from  the  same 
page :  ^'The  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 


In  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  we  find  the  same  statement  onoe 
again,  and  word  for  word,  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (iv.  23).  In  the  latter  case,  it 
sets  forth,  prophetically,  the  condition  of  the 
land  of  Judah.  In  the  former  case  it  sets 
forth,  retro-prophetically,  the  condition  of 
the  land  of  the  world.  The  landscape  in  its 
general  features  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
context  gives  us  an  illustrated  exposition  of 
the  statement,  while  in  the  former  there  is 
no  such  illustration. 

In  Isaiah  also  (xxxiv.  11)  the  same  two 
words  occur  which  here  chiefly  attract  our 
attention  and  rouse  our  inquiry.  In  the 
two  former  cases  they  are  rendered,  "  with- 
out form  and  void ; "  in  this  case,  "-confu- 
sion" and  "emptiness."  The  latter  word, 
bohu  (nna),  is  found  but  three  times  in  the 
whole  Bible,  and  in  the  places  which  we  have 
now  mentioned.  In  each  case  it  is  used  geo- 
graphically. The  former  word,  tohu  {^r{r\)y 
occurs  nineteen  times.  In  only  eight  in- 
stances, however,  has  it  any  geographical 
application.  Three  of  these  cases  we  have 
given — the  one  in  Isaiah,  the  one  in  Jere- 
miah, and  the  one  in  Genesis ;  in  each  of 
these  three  cases  the  two  words  appear 
together.  We  have,  therefore,  the  two 
cases  given  to  us  in  which  the  words  are 
used  geographically,  and  are  explained  in 
the  context,  by  which  to  find  their  meaning 
in  the  Mosaic  text  where  they  are  used 
geographically,  but  are  not  thus  explained. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  text  in  IsaiaL 
In  this  case  the  prophet  is  portrajdng  a 
future  condition  of  the  land  of  Idumea. 
"For"  (not  "and")  "for  He  (Jehovah) 
shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  co^funon 
{tohu  -inn),  and  the  stones  of  {bohu  nna) 
emptiness.'^  Divested  of  its  metaphor,  and 
with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  two  words, 
the  passage  reads  thus  :  "  For  Jehovah  shall 
mete  out  to  Idumea  [the  allotment  of]  a 
desolation  and  [the  doom  of]  a  void'*    We 
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nowtnm  to  the  context.  **  The  streams  of 
the  land,  pitch ;  the  dust,  brimstone ;  the 
land  burning  pitch"  (poetic  tropes) ;  "  thorns 
in  the  palaces  of  the  kingdom  ;  nettles  and 
brambles  in  her  fortesses ;  the  whole  country 
.  .  .  lying  waste  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion 1 "  Such  was  to  be  the  tohu  (j^Tin),  or 
the  "  desokuion  "  of  Idumea.  But  again  : 
"  The  great  slaughter ;  the  land  soaked  with 
blood ;  no  nobles  in  the  kingdom ;  her 
princes — ^nothing;  noperson  passing  through 
her  borders,"  here  we  have  her  boku  (nna), 
her  "vaidness"  "a  voidness  of  intelligent 
life."  The  **  desolation,"  a  ruin  of  habita- 
tions and  of  sight  vegetation ;  the  **  void- 
ness," depopulation. 

We  now  turn  to  the  text  of  Jeremiah. 
"  The  earth  "  (the  land  of  Judah)  "  was  with- 
out form  and  void  (nnai  -Vin),  Literally : 
"  was  a  desolation  and  a  void."  We  notice 
the  explanatory  context.  "  Destruction 
upon  destruction !  The  land  waste  !  The 
fruitfal  place  a  wilderness!  The  cities 
broken  down!  The  whole  land  desolate." 
This  was  the  tohu  (^Tin)  the  "  desolation," 
For  the  bahu  (nna),  the  void,  we  find :  "  No 
man  !  All  the  birds  of  the  air  fled  !  The 
whole  city  fled  into  the  thickets,  skulking 
among  the  rocks  !  Every  city  forsaken ;  not 
a  man  dwelling  therein." 

Territorial  desolation  and  depopulation  in 
Idumea ;  territorial  desolation  and  depopula- 
tion in  Judah — expressed  by  each  prophet 
and  by  the  same  words ;  by  the  very  words, 
too,  which  are  selected  by  Moses  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  world-land  before  its 
creating  on  the  six  days. 

Yet  the  prophetic  description  is  but  half 
comprehended  except  we  keep  in  mind  that, 
be/ore,  Idumea  and  Judah  had  been  replete 
with  natural  thrift  and  beauty,  and  had  been 
fiUed  with  people. 

We  think  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  a 
right  to  expound  itself;  especially  as  its 
writers,  covering  themselves,  cry  one  to 
another  in  the  same  refirain  of  praise  to  Him 


whose  glory  is  displayed  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  earth  and  of  all  its  peoples.  And  so, 
taking  the  words  used  by  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, and  by  each  graphically  explained,  we 
reverently  transfer  their  exposition  to  the 
same  words  applied  to  the  whole  "land" 
where  they/r«^  appear  in  the  Bible.  We 
have,  then,  this  legitimate  result  :  The 
writer,  in  the  simplest  terms,  and  with 
wondrous  brevity,  assures  us  that  the  earth 
(the  "solid  land,"  Gen.  i.  10),  during  an  age 
whose  term  he  does  not  specify,  had  been  a 
desolation  and  a  life-void;  that,  indeed,  it 
had  been  more — ^a  toreck ;  a  ruin  ;  that  it 
had  once  been  (he  does  not  say  how  long)  as 
a  garden  of  the  Lord  for  beauty,  and  as  a 
city  of  the  Lord  for  its  wealth  of  inhabitants. 
Thus  do  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  in- 
terpret Bible  by  Bible.  We  trust  to  Isaiah 
or  to  Jeremiah  rather  than  to  Jewish  rabbi 
or  to  Gentile  scholar. 

Without  pretence  to  chronological  pre- 
cision, we  state  the  era  of  the  Mosaic 
creating,  as  generally  received,  to  have  been 
six  thousand  years  ago.  But  abundant 
evidence  of  a  far  more  ancient  geogony  is 
disclosed  in  the  records  of  geologic  monu- 
ments. Some  of  them  show,  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  that  the  world  itself  was  once 
conditioned  very  diflferently  from  its  present 
condition.  And  so  far  as  the  data  of  geologic 
science,  yet  in  its  childhood,  and  so  far  as  its 
arithmetic,  are  to  be  trusted — ^fossil  remains 
have  been  found  anatomically  corresponding 
to  our  own  organic  structure  ;  thus  showing 
the  existence  of  Pre-Adamites  who  were 
Adam-like,  but  who  (of  course)  could  not 
have  been  Adamic.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
it  true  that  the  world  is  indefinitely  older 
than  the  period  of  its  Mosaic  creating  ;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that,  in  that  older  age,  it  was 
laden  with  flora,  with  fauna,  and  (perhaps) 
with  intelligent  beings  not  unlike  mankind. 
Now  these  facts,  opened  to  us  by  the  opening 
of  the  old-world  catacombs,  tally  most  won- 
derfully, most  precisely,  with  the  Mosaic 
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statement  before  us  ;  a  statement  nrhich 
reveals  his  general  knowledge  of  a  trackless 
ruin  long  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
past.  The  geologic  science  of  to-day  testifies 
unequivocally  to  the  geological  veracity  of 
this  one  Hebraic  statement.  ''The  earth 
was  a  desolation  and  a  life-void"  expresses 
a  world-wide  truth ;  over-reaching  and  ante- 
dating the  world  of  Adamic  nature.  He 
who  wrote  the  words  knew  their  meaning, 
and  did  set  them  here  as  an  inscription 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  coming 
lives  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead.  As  by 
two  little  words  the  writer  shows  that  he 
held  the  key  to  astronomic  mysteries,  so  also 
by  two  little  words  he  shows  his  knowledge 
of  one  great  feM^t  which  geologic  science 
demonstrates.  As  he  had  the  astronomic 
key,  yet  was  ignorant  of  astronomic  science, 
so  he  had  the  geologic  £Etct>  yet  was  ignorant 
of  geologic  science.  Under  these  conditions, 
hisJdiowledge  of  a  ruined  world  is  as  much 
a  mystery  as  his  knowledge  of  the  world's 
rotation.  We  have  asked,  How  shall  we 
solve  the  one  ?  We  now  ask,  How  shall  we 
solve  the  other  ? 

We  produce  another  extract :  "  Now 
Jehovah  God  had  formed  the  man  (dust  of 
the  ground  he  was)  and  did  breathe  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  lives.  Thus  did  man 
become  a  living  person/' 

The  clause  which  fixes  our  attention  is  in 
the  parenthesis.  It  is  an  incidental  state- 
ment only.  But  it  is  made  with  great  clear- 
ness and  positiveness,  as  expressing  a  fact  of 
which  the  writer  was  certain.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  like  had  never  been  written  or 
said  or  thought  before.  It  was  a  new  doc- 
trine; strange,  startling,  incredible  to  his 
own  generation.  Yet,  as  if  conscious  that  it 
would  never  be  refuted,  as  if  sure  that  it 
would  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  due 
time — ^he  throws  out  a  most  audacious  and 
unwelcome  truth  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  bodily  organism  of  the  first  man — 
and  so,  by  natural  consequence,  the  bodily 


organism  of  all  its  derivatives — was  earthy 
material  entirely.    The  blood,  bone,  fibre, 
tissue,  every  particle  of  the  prince  of  forms, 
of  the  Divine  Vicegerent  of  all  around  him, 
nothing  but  a  composite  of  sordid,  senseless 
earth.    Such  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  words. 
Whether  they  were  first  written  by  "Moses 
the  man  of  Gk)d,"  or  by  "  Enoch  the  seventh 
from  Adam,"  before  they  were  written  gen- 
erations had  died.    Dissolution,  as  being  in 
all  cases  the  mysterious  efiect  of  death,  had 
been  a  matter  of  sad  and  reverent  observa- 
tion firom  its  first  appearance  on  the  person 
of  righteous  Abel.    Men  had  come  to  put 
their  dead  out  of  sight,  knowing  that  quiddy 
they  would  become  unsightly.    But,  how- 
ever closely  the  resolution  of  the  body  may 
have  been  watched,  the  solution  of  these 
words — "  dust  of  the  ground  "—could  never 
have  been  given  to  the  watcher's  eye.     The 
process  and  the  result  were  too  subtile  to  be 
apprehended    by  mere    observation.      Not 
could  the  riddle  have  been  solved  by  any 
examination  of  the  living  human  form,  or  by 
any  rational  deductions  based,  analogically, 
upon    any   examination    of    briite    forms. 
Neither  vivisection  nor  autopsy  could  haye 
mastered  the  m3^tery  of  living  flesL     Pob- 
sibly,  a  profound  and  patient  and  philoeophic 
mind,    observing    the   routine   of   OTganic 
nature,  seizing  upon  the  probable  fact  that 
inorganic  matter  was  the  nutrim^t  of  every 
vegetable  organic,  and  upon  the  obvious  fact 
that  all  flesh,  man  included,  was  sustained, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  vegetable  pro- 
ducts— ^might  have  reasoned  firom  efifect  to 
cause,  from  ultimate  to  primary,  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  human  body, 
like  all  the  others,  took  aliment  firom    "  dust 
of  the  ground.^'    But  even  that  coadiision. 
would   have   been  a  failure.      It     vrould 
indeed,  have  been  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  but  only  an  approximation.     It  would 
have  been  no  demonstration  of  the  proposi- 
tion— ''Man  IS  dust  of  the  ground,"     It 
never  could   have  justified  the  certainty 
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the  emphasis,  and  the  oracular  authority 
with  which  these  words  were  originally 
penned.  Indeed,  it  seenis  to  us  self-evident, 
that  a  doctrine  of  such  a  nature  could  not 
hare  effected  a  lodgment  in  any  human 
mind  hy  the  ordinary  processes  of  ohserva- 
tion  and  induction,  and  that  the  only  human 
process  by  which  it  could  possibly  have  been 
developed  is  that  of  chemical  analjrsis.  By 
this  process  it  has  again  been  revealed.  By 
this  process  it  has  also  been  demonstrated. 
By  persistent  investigation,  modem  phjrsi- 
ologists  have  proved  it.  By  their  patient 
and  varied  experiments,  tSiey  have  compelled 
natore  so  far  to  take  nature  to  pieces  as  to 
resolve  her  noblest  mechanism  of  life  into  its 
original  elements,  and  thus  to  confess  that 
it  is  made — ^as  the  beast  and  the  reptile  are 
made,  as  the  thistle  and  the  weed  are  made 
—of  pure  inorganic  earth.  Thus,  and  only 
thus,  has  the  truth  of  these  old,  old  words 
been  proved. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us,  in  this 
examination,  whether  this  analjrtic  discovery 
is,  or  is  not^  peculiar  to  modem  science. 
Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  An  art 
may  be  lost  and  leave  no  sign.  Science  her- 
sdf  may  yet  be  blotted  from  oflf  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  aU  her  proud  records,  too. 
What  may  be,  may  have  been,  and  so  (we  can- 
not swear  to  a  negative),  there  may  have  been 
philosophers  versed  and  expert  in  the  cabala 
of  chemical  science  among  the  sages  of 
Pharaoh's  court,  or  among  the  Epicurei  of 
Enoch's  generation.  But  if  there  were,  the 
&ct  does  not  concem  us ;  for,  by  mutual 
compact  at  the  outset  of  our  excursion,  we 
Btand  all  the  way  upon  the  same  platform, 
hand  and  glove,  with  the  modem  infidel  who 
cynically  maintains  that  the  author  of  this 
Hebrew  book  of  Genesis  was  himself  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  is 
"nominated  in  the  bond  "  that  he  was  thus 
ignorant.  For  the  occasion,  like  Shylock, 
we  daim  the  letter  of  the  bond 

If^  now,  it  be  granted  (and  we  think  no 
o 


man  will  deny  it)  that  the  pure  earthiness 
of  our  entire  physical  constitution  could 
not  possibly  have  become  known  to  this 
writer  by  observation,  by  subjective  ex- 
amination, or  by  philosophic  deduction,  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  conceded  that  it 
was  not  made  known  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  analytic  demonstration — ^then 
the  question  ]&  not  only  opportune  but 
it  is  pressing— jSy  what  means  did  he  know 
it? 

Our  next  selection  asserts  the  prolific 
influences  of  the  moon. 

"And  of  Joseph   he  said:    Blessed  of 

Jehovah  be  his  land for  the 

precious  products  of  the  sun,  and  for  the 
precious  produce  of  the  moons."*  This 
occurs  in  the  farewell  benediction  of  Moses 
upon  the  several  tribes  of  Israel.  The  entire 
invocation  was  pronounced  by  him  in  public, 
and,  doubtless^  was  also  inscribed  by  his  own 
hand. 

The  moon,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  regarded  as  being  something  more  to 
the  world  than  a  mere  luminary.  "The 
moon  shall  not  smite  thee  by  night,"  indi- 
cates that  her  light,  in  given  cases,  may  be 
productive  of  bodily  malady ;  and,  if  our 
memory  is  not  in  fault,  medical  science 
recognises  an  oriental  moon  as  the  cause, 
not  unfi^quently,  of  pumlent  ophthalmia. 
Her  attractive  influence  in  the  production  of 
the  tides  is  well  known.  Our  word  "  lunatic,'* 
meaning  moon-stmck,  and  the  Oreek  word 
o-cXiyvcafo/Aat  (used  by  different  writers  in  the 
New  Testament)  which  means  the  same, 
show  the  popidar  beb'ef  in  her  agency  in 
producing  mental  insanity.    Not  a  few  in 

•Deut.  xxxiii,  14.  "Products"  and  "prodnce." 
These  two  words  express  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  two  ooixesponding  Hebrew  words* 
GesenitiB  renders  "months."  See  Lex.  He  is 
justified  by  the  vowel  points.  But  it  seems  to  ui 
that  the  apposition  of  the  word  to  "  the  sun "  Is  a 
better  index  and  better  authority  than  the  vowel 
points,  which  are  oomparatiyely  modem.  J7e(.  plu. 
— **  moons." 
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our  own  latitude  and  climate  dare  not 
sleep  under  her  full  light ;  and  we  have 
rumours,  from  all  quarters,  of  her  baleful 
influence  upon  provisions  exposed  to  her 
rays.  The  new  moon  over  the  left  shoulder, 
the  new  moon  over  the  right,  are  considered 
as  omens  of  evil  or  of  good.  The  farmer 
sows  his  grain  or  fells  his  timber,  or  cuts 
down  intrusive  shrubs,  and  the  butcher 
slaughters  his  beeves  or  his  swine,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  moon.  All  these  things 
prove  nothing  except  that,  in  times  far  back 
and  in  some  unknown  way,  there  have 
sprung  up  pervading  beliefs  that  our  satel- 
lite is  capable  of  mischief  and  works  mischief. 
And  yet  the  question  arises — could  such 
general  opinions  and  such  old  traditions 
have  arisen  from  no  germ  of  truth  ? 

The  Hebrew  patriarch,  in  the  words  which 
we  cite,  agrees  with  the  popular  creed  on  one 
point :  that  the  moon  is  doing  something  on 
the  earth  besides  giving  us  reflected  light.  In 
other  respects  his  doctrine  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  popular  doctrine.  He  recognises  and 
avows  lunar  influence  for  good.  The  doc- 
trine slips  from  his  lips  incidentally,  it  is 
true.  But  it  is  impressive  as  uttered  by  a 
man  of  six  score  years,  when  taking  leave  of 
a  people  who  had  grown  up  under  him  for 
two  score  years ;  impressive,  too,  as  the 
words  of  one  glowing  under  the  influence  of 
a  prophetic  afflatus.  Every  syllable  from 
such  a  man,  under  circumstances  so  grave 
and  so  pathetic,  is  worthy  of  reverential 
regard.  Incidental  as  this  particular  clause 
was,  we  owe  to  him  at  least  so  much  respect 
as  this — ^to  believe  that  he  believed  what  the 
clause  meaus. 

What  is  its  meaning  ?  We  confess  that, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  perceive  one  thing :  The  venerable 
seer  parallelizes  the  productive  influence  of 
the  moon  with  the  productive  influence  of 
the  sun.  He  distinctly  states  that  as  the 
sun  is  genial,  producing  precious  things,  so 
the   moon  is   genial   also.     Now   we  all 


recognise  the  former  fact  as  bearing  upon 
every  form  of  life,  whether  developed  or  in 
embryo.  The  prophet  assures  us  that  a  like 
agency  of  the  moon  exists  and  merits  our 
regard ;  although,  while  that  of  the  sun  is 
obvious  and  felt,  hers  is  unperceived.  He 
proclaims  a  fact  in  natural  philosophy: 
"  Precious  produce  of  the  moons  " — of  suc- 
cessive moons,  of  moons  which  seem  suc- 
cessive, though  all  the  while  there  is  but 
one.  The  succession,  then,  is  essential  to 
her  products  and  to  their  preciousnees. 
According  to  Moses,  therefore,  there  is  a 
benevolent  reason  for  the  moon's  phases; 
much  as  we  may  wish  she  were  always  at  the 
full 

But  of  this  Mosaic  doctrine,  we  have  no 
confirmation  in  human  observation.  It 
belongs  to  the  province  of  natural  science ; 
and  yet,  thus  far,  it  has  baffled  her  researches. 
Natural  philosophers  have  not  found  it  out 
It  has  been  written  down  here  for  some 
thousands  of  years  in  a  book  which  has  not 
been  secluded  in  a  cloister  or  thrust  into  a 
comer.  Yet,  of  all  the  savants  of  historic 
generations,  not  one  in  a  thousand  has 
heeded  it;  and  the  few  who  may  have 
heeded  have  passed  it  over  as  an  old  man's 
whim,  because  science,  forsooth,  was  not 
bom  in  his  day ! 

But,  whether  true  or  false,  this  doctrine 
of  lunar  influence  in  the  production  of 
natural  values  dainis  a^place  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  natural  sciences.  That  scientific  men 
have  not  found  it  out,  does  not  disprove  it. 
We  say  more :  There  is  such  evidence  of  its 
tmth  that  it  ought  to  have  our  respect 
We  say  even  more :  That  there  is  such 
evidence  of  its  tmth  that  it  ought  to  have 
our  credence.  What  evidence  ?  We  r^y 
—Mosaic  evidence ;  credible  evidence.  Let 
us  explain  this. 

There  seems  to  be  as  much  reason,  or 
more,  to  accept  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
book  of  (Genesis  as  there  is  to  accept  Homer 
as  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  or  Giceio  as 
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the  author  of  "De  Senectute."     But  be 
this  as  it  may,  he  did  publish  these  three 
ddciarines,  which,  as  written  down  in  this 
book,  are  intelligible  to  us,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  understood  by  him,  viz.,  the 
rotatory  movement  of  the  world ;  its  exist- 
ence and   its  superficial    ruin   before  the 
creating  which  he  records ;  and  the  entire 
earthiness  of  phj^cal  man.    Father  or  god- 
father, he  vouched  for  them  and  is  responsible 
for  them.     Besides,  they  have  each  been 
proven ;  proven  by  men  who  were  not  stimu- 
lated at  all,  in  working  out  their  proof,  by 
any  Mosaic  partizanship.    Now  this  same 
man  is  he  who  first  propounded,  and  is  the 
only  man  who  has  propounded,  tlus  fourth 
doctrine;   which  pertains  as  truly  to  the 
department  of  natural  science  as  do  the 
other  three ;   this  fourth  doctrine  of  the 
prolific  influence  of  the  moon.    The  others 
are  his  doctrines.     This  is  his  doctrine.    We 
daim,  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  three 
have  been  demonstrated,  and  on  disinterested 
grounds,  the  remaiuing  one,  although  not 
demonstrated,  ought  to  be  accepted  (pre- 
sumptively at  least)  on  the  ground  of  such 
other  demonstrations.    We  have  three  times 
as  much  reason  for  asserting  its  truth  (which 
we  do)  as  for  doubting  it.    Three  to  one  its 
untruth  will  never  be  demonstrated.    Three 
to  one  its  truih  will  be  demonstrated  in  due 
time  ;  that  is,  when  wise  men  have  grown 
wise  enough.    Hence  we  say|that  the  Mosaic 
evid^ice  on  this  particular  point  is  credible 
evidence.      On  these  rational  and  cogent 
grounds — cogent  even  in  the  lower  court  of 
common  gentlemanliness — ^we  claim  that  the 
genial  influence  of  the  moon,  twin  to  that  of 
the  sun,  should  be  accepted  as  a  £gu^.    We 
mean  the  salutaiy  and  essential  influence 
of  a  changing  moon  upon  terrestrial  life. 
Now  as,  by  our  postulate,  Moses  did  not  get 
his  knowledge  of  this  fact  by  philosophic 
investigation.  How  did  he  get  it  ? 

Let  us  look  back  in  review.    Herearefour 
squurate  and  irrelative  facts— facts  of  no 


trivial  nature.    The  one  is  astronomical  and 
phenomenal ;  another,  cosmical  and  histo- 
rical ;  another,  physiological  and  chemical ; 
the  fourth  vital  and  terrestrial.    They  all 
pertain  to  the  vast  and  complicated  move- 
ments of  material  Nature.    Although  the 
simple  knowledge  of  them  does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  their  philosophy,  yet  they  all 
belong  to  the  province  of  natural  science. 
Of  these  hcta  Moses  had  cognizance.    His 
knowledge'of  them  presents  to  uaa  problem : 
To  find  the  mode  by  which  he  came  to  this 
knowledge.    Not  one  of  them  was  cognizable 
by  the  senses.    Therefore,  they  could  not 
have  been  known  to  him  by  observation.   iHe 
had  no  physical  data  upon  which  to  start  a 
process  of  reasoning,  or  from  which  to  make 
scientific  calculations.    Therefore,  these  facts 
could  not  have  become  known  to  him  by 
induction  or  by  demonstration.     He  does 
not  state  them  as  hypothetical  but  as  cer- 
tainties.   Therefore,  he  did  not  get  at  them 
by  any  fortuitous  fireak  oi  fancy.    Instinctive 
perception,  however  fitted  betimes  to  lay 
hold  of  certain  sorts  of  practical  truths,  is 
incompetent  to  grasp  such  sorts  of  facts. 
Therefore,  he  did  not  get  at  them  by  intui- 
tion.   But  if  not  by  observation,  nor  by 
induction, '  nor  by  demonstration,   nor  by 
imagination,  nor  by  intuition,  then  he  must 
have  attained  them  by  some  other  tuition. 

At  this  point  we  meet  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. The  waif  of  the  Nile  was  the  pet  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Yet  his  position  was 
not  that  of  a  royal  toy  or  of  a  pampered 
minion.  It  was  that  of  a  child.  He  held 
the  rank  and  the  privileges  of  a  princely 
child.  He  was,  therefore,  educated  as  a 
prince  ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  the  sages  of  the 
court,  the  literary  stars  of  the  world,  were 
his  tutors.  These  men  were  either  versed  in 
the  true  natural  sciences  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were,  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  their  royal 
pupil,  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty  years,  was 
ignorant  of  the  same  sciences.    But  it  is 
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our  fundamental  premise  in  this  our  course 
of  thought,  and  a  premise  of  compact,  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  these  sciences.  And  as 
we  may  not  retract  this  to  admit  what,  with 
or  without  it,  is  a  preposterous  supposition, 
so  we  must  insist  that  the  wise  men  of 
Egjrpt,  whatever  their  learning,  were  not 
learned  in  .  the  true  sciences.  "Whence  it 
follows,  as  of  course,  that  the  particidar 
knowledge  to  which  Moses  had  attained,  and 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  our  investigation, 
could  not  have  been  imparted  by  them ;  nor 
even  by  others — for  his  teachers  were  con- 
fessedly the  magi  of  the  world.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  re-appears  before  us  and  with 
intensified  force :  If  Moses  did  not  teach 
himself  of  these  great  facts  in  nature,  and 
if  no  man  taught  him — ^who  did  ? 

Conceive  now,  if  possible,  of  the  Hebrew 
annalist  or  of  any  other  man  ignorant  of 
cosmic  philosophy,  ignorant  of  geogony, 
ignorant  of  geological  phenomena,  ignorant 
of  practical  chemistry,  and  ignorant  of  the 
arcana  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality — 
grasping  such  peculiar  facts  as  are  attested 
in  these  records,  yet  neither  having  taught 
himself  nor  having  been  taught!  Taking 
hold  of  such  profound  and  invisible  realities 
at  a  glance,  just  as  one  takes  hold  of  the 
simple  realities  of  a  landscape !  Why !  we 
have  a  superhuman  man  !  a  man  who  is  not 
a  man !  But  if  our  natural  philosophy  (we 
had  almost  said— our  natural  theology)  be 
too  straitened  to  admit  so  marvellous  a 
prodigy,  then  the  question — ^Who  taught 
him?  crowds  us  to  the  wall.  We  cannot 
silence  it.  We  cannot  evade  it.  We  must 
answer  it,  or — ^it  will  throttle  us.  It  is  use- 
less to  say — "  No  one  taught  him."  That 
is  the  very  thing  which  throttles  !  the  very 
thing  which  gives  grip  to  the  question.  It 
bounds  back  upon  us  with  more  vigour  than 
before ;  with  more  tenacity ;  flashing  scorn 
at  us  for  a  reply  so  audacious,  so  silly,  so 
mendacious ;  interjecting  the  scorching  com- 
ment— "  a  cowardly  lie  ! "   and  repeating 


itself  in  our  teeth— *' TFXo  taught  him? 
Who  ?  *'  "  We  do  not  know ! "  But  that 
wiU  not  do.  We  do  know.  No  man,  unless 
content  to  stultify  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
others  and  in  his  own  eyes ;  no  man,  unless 
he  would  be  the  executioner  of  his  own  com- 
mon sense,  will  thus  play  fast  and  loose  with 
a  question  which  has  the  impetus  and  the 
edge  of  the  guillotine.  We  do  know  that 
no  man,  not  cognizant  of  demonstrative 
science,  could  have  made  the  several  state- 
ments which  we  have  quoted,  unless  thefects 
had  been  given  him  by  another.  And  we 
do  further  know  that,  human  science  (as  by 
our  supposition)  being  not  yet  bom,  he  must 
have  become  cognizant  of  them  through  a 
tuition  «(^9^-human.  So  that — what  with 
his  scientific  poverty  and  his  scientific  facts 
standing  side  by  side— we  have  but  two 
alternatives  :  to  be  silly  and  belie  ourselves, 
or  to  be  manly  and  honourable  in  avowing  a 
Divine  tutor.  In  the  latter  case,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  seals  of  a  Divine  warrant  upon 
documents  drawn  up  by  a  human  pen. 

Well,  if  these  significant  statements  are 
the  writer's  diplomatic  vouchers  of  a  higher 
than  a  human  tuition,  we  do  but  dishonour 
our  own  manhood  if  we  do  not  respect  other 
statements  of  the  same  pupil  when  he  gives 
as  facts  other  matters  of  which  he  had  no 
personal  cognition.  K  he  had  superhuman 
tuition  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  assumption 
to  claun  that  he  must  have  had  it  in  the 
other  case.  Or,  if  we  doubt  this,  is  not  the 
superhuman  tuition  which  we  are  fain  to 
recognise  in  the  one  case  a  superhuman 
testimony  to  his  truthful  accuracy  in  other 
cases  ?  We  think  it  is.  We  claim,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  same  writer,  whose  brow 
is  yet  aglow  with  the  celestial  aureola,  entera 
upon  the  plane  of  human  life  and  tells  of 
what  transpired  among  men  before  he  was 
bom,  he  is  not  less  reliable  there  than  when 
on  the  higher  plane  of  scientific  mysteries. 
Has  he  not  the  prestige,  still,  of  a  Divine 
supervision,  and  even  of  a  Divine  tuition? 
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It  seems  to  ns  in  all  honesty  that  the  sanction 
given  to  the  greater  cleaves  also  to  the  less. 
More  especially  when  the  same  pupil,  under 
the  same  pupilage,  writes  of  his  own  times 
and  of  events  which  passed  under  his  own  eye. 

Our  reasoning  upon  this  particular  point 
may  be  given  thus  :  Certain  statements  of 
the  writer  compel  us  to  regard  him  as  having 
been  under  Divine  tuition  at  the  opening  of 
his  historic  records.  We  therefore  regard 
him  as  in  the  same  relation  all  through  his 
records,  wherever  any  tuition  is  needed ; 
and  under  Divine  supervision  wherever 
tuition  was  not  needed.  That  is  to  say: 
The  knowledge  of  three  recondite  scientific 
facts  (since  demonstrated),  betrayed  by  the 
tinscientific  writer,  and  demonstrative  of 
Divine  tuition,  claims  and  compels  our  con- 
fidence in  aU  which  he  writes. 

This  conclusion  may  be  thought,  at  first 
view,  to  be  premature  and  illogical  For, 
while  it  may  be  firankly  admitted  that  such 
statements  firom  such  a  man  sufficiently 
indicate  Divine  tuition,  and  therefore  claim 
our  faith,  yet  we  may  rightly  and  consis- 
tently doubt  other  statements  which  he 
makes,  which,  unlike  these,  are  tmscientific 
and  even  an^t-scientific.  There  seems  to  be 
much  force  and  Cetir  logic  in  this  exception. 
We  think,  to  be  sure,  that  a  statement  may 
be  thought  to  conflict  with  demonstrated 
science  when  it  does  not.    But  let  this  pass. 

We  view  the  matter  rather  in  this  light. 
The  exception  is  taken  chiefly  against  the 
Mosaic  ''miracles,"  so  called;  it  being 
assumed  that  they  are  antagonistic  to  the 
simplest  principia  of  natural  science — ^an 
assumption,  however,  which  we  do  not  con- 
cede. At  the  same  time  the  exception  is 
itself  even  based  upon  the  admission  by  the 
objector  that  Moees  had  been  under  Divine 
tuition,  so  (ar  as  his  knowledge  of  certain 
facts  was  involved.  Otherwise — that  indis- 
putable knowledge  would  stand  confessed  as 
great  a  '*  miracle  "  as  a  talking  serpent,  or 
the  creation  of  a  living  one  firom  a  wooden 


rod.    And  so  the  objector  would  nullify  his 
own  exception.    Well,  then :  The  Divine 
tuition  of  our  writer  is  admitted  to  a  certain 
point.     Beyond  that  point  it  is  denied ; 
denied,  because  some  statements  beyond  are 
denied,  and  therefore  the  exception  is  neces- 
sary to  exempt  them  from  any  Divine  com- 
plicity or  sanction.    That  is  to  say :   The 
Divine  teaching  and  the  Divine  sanction 
were  vouchsafed  to  Moses  a  little  way  in  his 
historic  enterprise,    and   then    withdrawn. 
Consequently,  left  to  himself,  the  same  man 
filled  out  his  writings  with  more  than   a 
modicum  of  untrue  statements,  which  seems 
to  us  like  saying  that  the  good  God  took 
\m proteges,  little  way  to  a  certain  point  in 
a  certain  grave  undertakiDg  (historic)  and 
there — deserted  him  !  This  seems  to  demand 
a  prodigious  credulity  on  our  part,  and  to 
involve  a  credulity  on  the  objector's  part 
more  voracious  than  would  be  necessary  to 
accept,  as  true,  that  Moses  had  laid  hold  of 
Nature's  secrets  without  any  teaching  at  all  I 
Not  only  so,  but  it   seems  to  involve  a 
"miracle"  infinitely  more  astounding  than 
any  or  all  which  Moses  records — ^an  act  of 
heartless  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  Divine 
tutor !    On  the  whole,  therefore.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  our  final  con- 
clusion be  "  premature  and  illogical " — ^after 
all.      And  so  we  still  hold  and  still  urge 
that  the  simple  statement,  by  our  unscientific 
writer,  of  these  three  notable  scientific  facts, 
discovered  by  unscientific  {i.e.  Divine)  means, 
compels  us  to  give  credence  to  lus  entire 
historic  records.      The    demonstrations    of 
modern  science  have  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  statements  most  amazing  when  made  by 
one  who  had  had  no  scientific  training,  and 
we  cannot  see  that  his  an^t-scientific  state- 
ments (so-called),  are  any  more  amazing. 
The  demonstrations  of  modem  science  have, 
indeed,  demonstrated  his  Divine  pupilage, 
and  we  cannot  see  why  she  would,  or  how 
she  can,  ti;i-demonstrate  this  particular  one 
of  her  own  demonstrations. 
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We  have  tried  to  give  some  prominence  to 
certain  scientific  statements  in  "The  Five 
Books  "  of  Moses.  To  our  vision  the  great 
significance  of  these  statements  lies  upon 
the  very  surface  of  the  text;. and  we  have 
no  present  wish  to  show  why  or  how  they 
have  been  brought  under  a  cloud.  Con- 
ceding a  position  of  which  a  class  of  scientific 
men  are  very  tenacious,  we  have  framed 
upon  it  a  plea  for  the  Divine  authority  of 
these  writings  which  will  pass  for  what  it 
may  be  worth.  We  have  given  only  speci- 
mens of  such  statements  ;  for  these  have 
seemed  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Three 
of  them  have  been  illumined  by  demon- 
strative science.  Another  we  have  selected^ 
partly  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  partly 
because,  not  demonstrated,  it  sufficiently 
indicates  that  it  may  be  but  one  of  many  in 
the  same  condition. 

At  first  view,  one  would  think  that  the 
Mosaic  firagment  from  which  we  have  made 
our  first  selections  is  strangely  meagre  in 
proportion  to  the  magnificence  of  its  scope — 
the  grand  drama  of  the  re-ordering  of  a 
devastated  world.  It  is  so.  And  if  it  were 
the  writer's  purpose  to  manifest  any  pro- 
cessive  phenomena  of  Nature  he  has  utterly 
failed ;  for  not  a  single  such   process  is 


specified.  But,  according  to  our  own  fallible 
apprehension,  his  only  purpose  was  to  disclose 
the  mastership  and  the  self-devotion  of 
Nature's  Maker,  Consequently  the  primal 
disobedience  is  stated,  not  to  show  forth  its 
strangeness,  but  to  discloBe>  in  the  several 
scenes  which  were  its  immediate  consequents, 
the  wondrous  affectionateness  of  Him  who 
had  been  disobeyed.  And  this  is  done  with 
the  pen  of  a  master.  So  the  first  homicide 
is  recorded  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  and 
is  only  used  as  a  foil  to  bring  out  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  Divine  gentleness.  Even 
in  the  last  note  from  the  house  of  Cain,  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  (Qen,  iv.  24),  we 
have  a  most  touching  illustration  of  Divine 
grace. 

The  same  paramount  purpose  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  all  along  the  Mosaic  books 
(indeed,  throughout  the  Bible),  even  to  the 
last  cadence  of  song,  on  the  eve  of  the  ascent 
of  Pisgah.  The  books  are  not  books  of 
natural  science,  nor  are  they  books  of 
genealogy,  or  of  human  history.  Human 
behaviour  and  natural  phenomena  are 
brought  out  only  as  necessary  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Divine  character.  They  are 
books  sacred  to  the  single  task  of  revealing 
God  by  the  record  of  His  doings  toward  men. 
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Translated  firom  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken,**  for  January,  1878, 
by  the  Bev.  Edwin  W.  Wilson,  Southwold. 


SECOND  ABTICLB. 

lURNING  now  to  the  criticism  of 
Gass's  Symbolism  of  the  Greek 
Church,  I  would  remark  at  the 
outset  that  I  differ  from  him  on  vital  points. 
I  am  led  to  express  this  difference  of  opinion 
by  the  conviction  that,  in  scientific  inter- 
course, gratitude  is  best  sbown  not  by  im- 
plicitly accepting  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man, 
however  illustrious,  but  by  following  up  and 
investigating  (in  obedience  to  the  stimulus 
which  he  gives)  any  doubt  which  he  may 
suggest. 

As  I  have  hinted,  my  controversy  with 
Gass  touches  the  foundation  of  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  Church.  In  fact,  I 
question  the  authority  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  chiefly  derives  his  information.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Greek  Symbolism  is 
based  on  the  documents  which  Eimmel  has 
edited.*  The  Confession  of  Gennadius, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  at  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  is  too  short  to  afford  much 
infonnation;  while  the  confession-writings 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are^  as  Gass 
himself  shows  in  several  places,  too  much 
coloured  by  Latin  influences  to  be  thoroughly 
reliable.  The  Ckmfemo  Orthcdosca,  which 
6aB8  especially  prefers,  is  more  thim  ordi- 
narily affected  by  them. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
antecedently  improbable  that  any  seven- 

*  See  Tkedogical  Quartedy  for  January,  1878,  p.  184. 


teenth  century  documents  should  enable  us 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
Church  distinctly.  The  confession-writings 
of  this  Church  have  had  a  wholly  different 
origin  from  those  of  other  Christian  Chur- 
ches. They  have  sprung  out  of  the  con- 
flicts aroused  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
influences.  These  influences,  however,  have 
affected  the  Greek  Church  far  less  than 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  have 
the  Western  Church.  This  fact  may  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  neither  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Lithuania  and  the  Western  Provinces  of 
Russia,  nor  by  the  heresies  of  Cyril,  would 
the  Greek  Church  be  stimulated  towards 
attaining  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
niceties  of  these  controversies ;  while,  in  the 
second  place,  the  problems  not  being  indi- 
genous, such  controversies  would  naturally 
possess  but  little  interest  for  her,  and, 
therefore,  would  naturally  awaken  only  a 
momentary  excitement.  Moreover,  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
so  long  unaccustomed  to  theological  specu- 
lation that  she  found  herself  unable  to 
formulate  with  precision  what  she  instinc- 
tively felt  to  be  her  old  essential  doctrines, 
in  distinction  from  the  foreign  views  which 
had  been  imported  into  her.  The  confession- 
writings  show  not  only  that  the  Greeks  were 
inferior  to  the  West  in  power  of  expression, 
but  further,  that  they  were  able  merely  to 
reproduce    the    Greek   formulse,   without. 
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however,  possessing  the  intelligence  needful 
to  indicate  what  practical  relation  these 
formulae  had  to  Greek  piety. 

As  a  rule,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  a  Church  correctly,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  epoch  of  its  formation.  The 
symbolical  books  of  Protestantism  have 
therefore  this  great  advantage  that  they  give 
a  distinct  statement  of  what  Protestantism  is, 
having  originated  contemporaneously  with 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  itself. 
The  symbolical  writings  of  Catholicism 
descend  in  like  manner  from  the  time  when 
the  Bromish  Church  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict for  life  and  death  with  a  well-known 
rival  It  would,  therefore,  certainly  not  be 
advisable  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  nature  of  Catholicism  without  reference 
to  Thomas  Aquinas  and Augustine. 

The  formation-period  of  the  Greek  Church, 
as  a  distinct  Church,  was  the  age  of  Christo- 
logical  controversies.  The  dogmatic  decisions 
which  she  then  aimed  at  gave  shape  and 
permanency  to  her  traditions.  Those  con- 
troversies arose  contemporaneously  with  the 
political  agitations  which  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  East  from 
the  West.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  men 
like  Athanasius  and  Gregory  of  Njrssa  must 
be  considered  as  the  especial  pillars  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
understand  the  Greek  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  exact  nature,  we  must  consult 
the  theological  literature  of  that  era,  nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  estimate  too  highly  the  im- 
portant influence  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite. 

K  we  turn  now  to  a  short  description  of 
the  Greek  doctrinal  Sjrstem,  in  conformity 
with  the  authorities  which  that  epoch  pre- 
sents, we  shall  be  reminded  at  once  of  a 
desideratum  of  a  formal  nature  in  Gass's 
Symbolih  He  fails  to  grasp  the  central  and 
organising  idea  of  Greek  doctrine.  This  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  he  employs  the  Ow»- 
fe8mOrthodoxa9A\m^<^Q.  This  confession 
is  a  compendium  of  the  scholastic  type,  in 


which  such  a  thing  as  an  organising  idea  is 
not  to  be  found,  but  only  a  mass  of  separate, 
and  for  the  most  part,  incoherent  ideas. 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  examine 
the  conception  which  gives  form  and  life  to 
the  whole  system,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
favourite  assertion,  which,  however,  Gass 
does  not  uphold,  even  if  he  does  not  expressly 
reject  it,  namely,  that  the  Eastern  Church 
has  a  specially  "  intellectual  tendency,"  as 
contrasted  wiUi  the  "  practical  tendency  "  of 
the  Western  Church.  How  this  rumour 
arose  may  easily  be  understood.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  the  Christo- 
logical  and  Trinitarian  doctrines,  "the 
objective  dogmas"  about  which  this  ancient 
Church  was  so  greatly  troubled,  completely 
absorbed  her  energy  and  strength.  It  is 
abundantly  evident,  however,  that  the  old 
Greek  Church  was  neither  wholly  intellec- 
tual nor  totally  unpractical,  but  that  while 
elaborating  these  formulsB  she  was  influenced 
far  more  by  religious  than  by  intellectual 
and  speculative  needs.  Had  the  reverse 
been  the  case  she  would  indeed  have  been 
not  a  Chwrch  but  a  philosophical  school.  A 
remembrance  of  this  fewt  will  serve  to  dissi- 
pate the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by 
the  assertion  just  referred  to,  and  to  show 
that  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  Church,  like 
those  of  other  Churches,  were  brought 
to  completion  under  religious  rather  than 
philosophic  conditions.  What  those  condi- 
tions were  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  nor  is  it 
essential.  Indeed,  the  history  of  dogmatics 
has  long  suffered  from  the  misconception 
that  the  development  of  such  history 
must  necessarily  exhibit  the  Church's 
method  of  treating  the  loci  theologici  of 
successive  ages.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
this  idea  will  be  abandoned,  and  its  effects 
cease  to  be  felt.  In  the  latest  History 
of  Dogmas*  it  is  once  more   consciously 

^ThomaaiTis,  Die  CknsiUcht  Doffmengeachichte,  1 
Bd,,  1874.  Sinoe  the  death  of  the  author  the  second 
volume  has  been  edited  by  PUtt  (1876). 
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and  systematically  laid  down  as  the  basis. 
Thomasius  puts  the  matter  thus :  "  The 
ancient  Eastern  Church  dealt  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  Christology ;  the 
ancient  Church  of  the  West  with  Anthro- 
pology and  Hamartology  ;  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  the  means  of  salvation;  the 
Beformation  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Appro- 
priation of  Salvation."  Each  of  these  series 
of  dogmas  has  grown  out  of  religious  needs, 
and  they  constitute,  unitedly,  the  necessary 
ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
verity.  Lest  anyone  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  pre-Keformation  epochs 
the  Christian  truth  existed  only  in  a  frag- 
mentary form,  Thomasius  is  prepared  to 
show  that  the  elder  Churches  (Stadien)  held 
a  complete  Christianity  in  the  form  of 
*'  immediate  knowledge."  The  whole  theory 
is,  however,  untenable.  Even  if  it  were 
correct  that  the  ancient  Greek  Church  had 
cultivated  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  comparatively 
independent  chapter  of  dogmatics,  that 
Church  would  still  have  been  a  theolo- 
gical school,  if  not  a  philosophical  one, 
for  the  distinction  between  the  Church 
and  the  theological  school  is  this,  that 
the  former  is  always  concerned  about 
the  totality  or  complete  circle  of  religious 
knowledge,  while  the  latter  is  contented 
to  handle  thoroughly  a  single  section. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  individual 
members  of  a  theological  school  possess, 
"in  the  spirit,"  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
even  while  concerning  themselves  during 
their  whole  life  perhaps  only  about  a  single 
limited  proviace  of  the  Christian  science  of 
doctrines.  Whilst  Thomasius  ascribes  to  the 
ancient  Church  the  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Christianity  in  this  form,  he  does  not 
thereby  show  that  she  was  not  a  school.  The 
correct  view  seems  to  be  that  while  bestowing 
chief  attention  on  theology  and  Christology , 
the  Greek  Church  at  the  same  time,  and 


after  her  own  fashion*  considered  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  doctrine.  Only  as  we 
retain  this  view  do  we  secure  to  her  the 
character  of  a  Church.  Every  age  that  is 
agitated  by  religious  questions,  like  every 
age  of  political  excitement,  has  its  own  battle 
cry.  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that 
cry  was  "justification  by  faith,"  or  without 
works ;  in  the  old  Greek  Church  it  was  the 
correct  Christological  formuloe.  In  such  a  cry 
an  age  concentrates  all  its  endeavours,  and 
realises  to  itself  all  its  blessings.  Naturally 
it  has  also  other  questions  and  positions 
which  are  likewise  of  great  importance 
to  it.  The  Reformation,  for  example,  has 
called  forth  controversies  upon  almost  all 
points  of  the  scholastic  system  of  doctrine. 
And  the  ancient  Church  likewise  was,  in 
addition  to  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ, 
interested  in  other  kindred  subjects.  But 
the  theme  of  Christ  was  to  her  the  essence 
of  all  themes.  In  the  correct  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ  she  saved  true  Christianity 
at  large,  so  far  as  she  understood  it  How, 
then,  did  she  understand  it  ?  We  obtain  the 
answer  to  this  question  by  means  of  another : 
What  conception  had  she  of  the  saving  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ?  Here  we  come  to  the 
vital  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  Greek 
doctrinal  system. 

I  would  here  refer  chiefly  to  the  work  of 
Hermann  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  held 
by  Gregory  of  Nj^ssa-t  It  is  there  clearly 
shown  that  tlus  theologian  understood  by 
Christiansalvationthe  a^avcurui  and  d<f}dap(ruL, 
the  C<ari  ditovuos  in  an  external  sense  only. 
Salvation  is  described  solely  as  a  deliverance 
from  sinfulness  and  finiteness,  and  the  evils 
which  are  incident  to  these  two  conditions. 
The  highest  good  which  is  offered  to  us  in 
Christianity,  namely,  fellowship  with  God,  is 

♦  Vgl.  Kitschl,  Ueber  die  Methode  der  aUeren  Dog- 
mengetcIUckU,  JahrbUcher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie, 
1871. 

f  Hennaim,  OregorU  Nyumi  aenUiUuB  de  salute 
adi^cenda.    HaIis,  1875. 
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not  thought  of  as  an  ever-increasingly  har- 
monious agreement  of  our  will  with  the 
Divine,  but  as  the  la3ring  aside  of  that  which 
is  mortal  and  finite  in  us,  as  the  transplanting 
of  our  life  into  the  deathless  and  felicitous 
being  of  God.  Salvation  is  thus  presented 
in  an  entirely  physical  aspect ;  and  this  sal- 
vation is  a  purely  transcendental  stiblimity 
which  may  be  hoped  for  now,  but  can  be 
enjoyed  only  in  the  future. 

The   question   now   arises,  did   Gregory 
stand  alone  in  this  conception  of  Christian 
salvation  ?    It  is  well  known  that  he  was  no 
idle  spectator  of  the  great  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  a  man  highly 
honoured  by  his  contemporaries,  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  by 
his  successors.    That  his  view  of  the  highest 
good  represents  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his 
i^e  is,  undoubtedly,  capable  of  proof;  but  it 
forms  no  part  of  my  ta^  to  furnish  this 
proof  here.      In  the  existing  histories  of 
dogmas  are  to  be  found  hints*here  and  there; 
but  anything  like  a  deliberate  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  the  salvation  which  the 
ancient  Church  sought  in  Christianity  is  no- 
where to  be  met  with,  although  this  question 
is  evidently  the  cardinal  one  for  understand- 
ing the  formation  of  her  doctrines.    Material 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  chapters  which 
treat  t>f  the  aspects  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  signification  of  the  sacraments.* 
I  may  mention  here  that  the  object   of 
Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh  is  said  to 
be  that  we  should  be  "made  Divine"  (ver- 
gottet).    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
0€(nrot£urOaL  (being  made  God)  is  regarded 
as  a  substantial  alteration  of  our  nature — as 
a  physical  communication   of   the  Divine 
nature  to  us.    Athanasius  expressly  states 
that  the  design  of  sending  Christ  cannot 


♦  Vgl.  hesondera  Nitzsch,  DogmtngeschidUe,  §  58, 
68, 64 ;  Baur,  Die  ChrisUiche  Lehre  von  der  Versohnungf 
S.  67  ff ;  Steitz  :  Die  Ahendmahlslehre  der  griechitcJien 
Kirche  in  ihrer  geachiehtlichen  Entwickbmgy  Jahrbiicher 
fUr  deutsche  Theologie  1864-1868  (sechs  Anfeatee). 


have  been  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  the  complete  typical  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  law.  That  this  is  not  the  principal 
issue  is  shown,  he  argues,  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  sinless  men  before  Christ.  The 
grand  result,  which  Christ  alone  was  able  to 
accomplish,  was  the  procuring  (vermittlung) 
of  eternal  life ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  natural 
humanity  that  it  has  become  liable  to  death, 
firom  which  it  cannot  deliver  itself.*  We  find 
similar  reasoning  in  all  the  Fathers.  The 
highest  good  is  always  something  physical 
and  future,  not  moral  and  now  attainable. 
The  oood,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will, 
comes  into  consideration  only  as  a  condition 
for  participation  in  the  Divine  life  restored 
by  Christ.  The  highest  efifect  and  significa- 
tion of  the  sacraments  is  that  they  are 

if>v\xiKTqpva.  CIS  avaxrT(uriv  ^taris  diwvlov  (safe- 
guards to  resurrection  of  life  eternal), 
<l>apfjuiKa  r/i$  dSavatna^  (means  of  immor- 
tality). 

If  this  be  correct,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
understand  Greek  Christology.    Athanasius 
states  explicitly  the  feeling  that  constrained 
him  to  maintain  the  physical  honuxmsion  of 
the  Logos  with  the  Father.     No  other  than 
God  Himself  can  fill  us  with  the  Divine 
life  ;  no  other  can  make  us  truly  Divine  as 
God  in  Himself  is  Divine ;  no  other  can 
give  to  us  the  Sonship  of  (3od,  but  He  who 
by  nature  is  the  Son  of  God.    If  the  Son 
had  a  beginning.  He  may  also  have  an  end, 
and  we  are  not  certain  of  our  own  eternal 
life.t    If  we  understand  here  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Logos  must  have  been  </>w€t  (by 
nature)  God,  we  must  understand  also  on 
the  other  hand  that  He  must  have  been 
</>txrci  man.    Again,  Athanasius  himself  ex- 
pressly declares  that  if  the  Logos  had  not 
become  truly  man.  His  Godhead  would  avail 
us  nothing,  for  we  could-  have  nothing  in 
common  with  a  nature  different  firom  ours. 

der   Theologie, 


*  Hermann,  Die  MetaphyHik  in 
S.  61  ff. 
t  Baur,  a.a.,  O.S.,  106. 
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The  question  therefore  resolved  itself  into 
this,  that  the  Logos  entered  into  a  union  of 
nature  with  us.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Christology  of  Athanasius  is  indeed  an  evi- 
dence of  consecutive  thought,  and  can 
understand  the  controversies  which  sprang 
up  as  often  as  the  true  Godhead  or  the  true 
humanity,  or  the  real  ph3rsical  union  between 
the  two  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was 
threatened. 

Although  it  might  at  first  seem  as  if  the 
Greek  Church,  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  salvation,  must  needs 
renounce  the  moral  element  of  the  Christian 
religion,  there  are  some  redeeming  features 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Stress 
must,  for  example,  be  laid  on  the  fact, 
that  the  admission  to  eternal  life  and  to 
the  happiness  procured  by  Christ  is  made 
dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
law.  The  Greek  Church  has  not  forgotten 
that  Catholic  Christendom,  in  the  conflict 
with  Judaic  Christianity,  has  shown  that 
Christianity  is  the  new  law.  The  legalism 
(Nomismus)  which  dates  from  this  struggfe 
is  therefore  the  opposite  and  ever-receding 
pole  of  Greek  piety.  It  is  the  counterpoise 
of  the  sensuous  conception  of  salvation,  the 
defect  of  which  it  corrects,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible.  The  claims  to  purity  of  life  which 
the  old  Fathers  set  up  are,  in  thesi,  extremely 
extravagant.  Nevertheless,  they  were  seldom 
carried  out  in  practice,  and  then  only  ascetic- 
ally,  which  paralysed  for  the  multitude  the 
proper  effect  of  this  austerity.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greek  Church  that  she  regards 
conformity  to  the  image  of  (Jod's  holiness 
and  obedience  to  the  claims  of  the  moral 
life  merely  as  conditions  of  salvation.  The 
knowledge  that  this  conformity  is  God's  own 
work,  that  He  creates  a  holy  life,  that  the 
real  object  of  grace  is  the  reconciliation  of 
man  with  God,  is  not  possessed  by  her — ^at 
least  in  theory. 

We  have  as  yet  by  no  means  exhaustively 
described  the  Greek  Church.    For  the  salva- 


tion after  which  she  strives  is  not  in  the 
present  day,  and  immediately  (unmittelbar), 
attainable  by  individuals,  whereas  religion 
essentially  consists  in  this,  that  it  renders 
men  conscious  of  a  personal  and  a  present 
salvation.  A  Church  cannot  live  by  promise 
only.  If  the  Greek  Church  cannot  bring 
salvation  directly  home  to  her  believers,  they 
will  have  recourse  to  substitutes  ^/Sinrro^af^/ 
If  the  salvation  to  which  she  points  can  be 
realised  in  the  present  only  by  the  imagina- 
tive  faculty  (in  der  Phantom),  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  practical  interest  of  the  masses 
will  be  directed  more  and  more  to  the  sacra- 
mental, liturgic  side  of  religion,  and  that 
they  will  finally  discern  in  public  worship 
in  general  the  essence  of  all  saving  blessings. 
In  worship  they  will  feel  that  they  are  enter- 
ing into  immediate  contact  with  the  God- 
head and  with  the  Logos ;  here  they  will  be 
inwardly  exalted  over  the  commonplace,  the 
profane,  the  transitory.  The  experience 
which  every  religious  man  enjoys  in  public 
worship,  the  indefinable  uplifting  of  the 
religious  Ufe-emotion,  which  the  participa- 
tion affords  him,  must  in  the  Greek  Church 
increasingly  appear  as  the  most  inestimable 
blessing  of  the  Christian  in  the  present,  for 
this  is  the  only  form  in  which  any  immediate 
enjoyment  of  salvation  can  be  realised.  We 
can  understand  firom  Steitz,  in  the  essays 
abeady  referred  to,  how  lively  the  liturgical 
and  sacramental  interest  has  been  in  this 
Church  from  antiquity ;  we  can  also  see 
that  this  interest  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
growth.  Even  Cjnril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Chrysostom  expatiated  on  the  subject  with 
gushes  of  sentiment  with  which  we  are  alto- 
gether unable  to  sympathise.  In  itself  it 
matters  not  whether  we  conceive  of  the 
representation  of  the  saving  blessing  (Beib- 
gutes)  in  worship  {in  specie  the  sacraments) 
symbolically  or  realistically.  But  from  the 
latter  mode  of  conception,  which  has  perma- 
nently, and,  as  regards  the  people,  inevitably, 
prevailed  since  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
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tury,  especially  through  the  influence  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  superstition  in  all  its. 
aspects  and  a  general  declension  of  spiritual 
religion  have  almost  necessarily  followed. 
What  this  sacramental-cultus-ritualistic 
interest  may  settle  upon  in  detail  is  not 
easily  to  be  determined,  because,  proceeding 
firom  fancy  and  feeling,  it  is  identical  with 
eesthetics. 

It  is  conceivable  that  eventually,  to  every 
detail  of  the  service  of  God,  a  higher  meaning, 
a  separate  {ein  apartir)  inalienable  religious 
value,  will  be  attributed.  There  is  only  one 
limit  to  such  vagaries — the  inability  of  man's 
imagination  and  ingenuity  to  conceive  of 
further  absurdities.* 

It  must  now  be  added  that  according  to  a 
natural  course  of  development  the  dogmatic 
interest,  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the 
liturgy,  was  subsequently  overshadowed  by 
the  liturgical  influence  and  eventually  was 
altogether  transformed  by  it.  In  a  short 
time  it  came  to  pass  that  dogma  was  under- 
stood and  valued  by  the  people  almost  solely 
as  it  was  represented  by  rites  and  symbols, 
and  as  it  culminated  in  Confessions  that  were 
liturgical.  In  the  ancient  Christological 
controversies  it  happens  continuallj^  that  the 
conflict  has  been  waged  about  newly-coined 
liturgical  terms,  devised  in  support  of  one 
or  other  of  the  rival  theories.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  people  generally  (that  is  of  the 
Church  as  such)  to  definite  formulae  whose 
meaning  had  been  fixed  by  their  liturgical 
usage  is  altogether  of  later  date.  The 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Symbol  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  value,  partly  because  it 
occupies  an  essential  place  in  the  liturgy,  as  a 
summary  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  partly 
also  because  it  assists  us  to  understand  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  formula.    Its  impor- 

*  Of.  especially  with  Grasses  quotations  Steitz's  selec- 
tions from  the  mystagogical  literature  since  the  Psevdo- 
AreopagiUf  which  has  given  to  the  Church  for  the  first 
time  a  coherent  interpretation  of  all  the  details  of 
their  worship. 


tance  in  this  latter  respect  cannot  easily  be 
over-rated.  It  is  firom  this  document  that  the 
interminable  contest  with  the  West  about  the 
JUioque  question  receives  its  first  enlighten- 
ing ray.  Gradually  the  Ught  vanishes,  and 
posterity  is  unable  to  determine  the  sense  in 
which  the  ancient  Fathers  employed  many  of 
their  dogmatic  assertions.  We  see  this  in  the 
case  of  the  Confessio  Orthodoaa,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  Western  ideas,  if  they 
happen  to  harmonise  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  document,  are  foisted  upon  the  old 
Greek  terms  without  the  force  of  those  terms 
being  really  fully  undersiiood ;  indeed,  the 
modem  Greek  does  not  even  attempt  to 
understand  them,  for  to  him  the  sense  in 
detail  is  unimportant,  the  Confession  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  whole  because  it  forms  part  of 
the  Liturgy,  in  which  everything  is  spiritual, 
necessary,  and  saving.  That  which  especially 
gives  it  its  value  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
ritualistic  or  sjrmbolical  representation  of 
dogma  is  that  the  remarkable  additions 
which  diflferent  doctrinal  statements  received 
firom  Mogilas  first  appear  here  in  their  true 
light  Gass  caUs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
into  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  are  abruptly  introduced  directions  for 
public  worship,  which  he  calls  the  "  private 
interests  of  Greek  piety."  More  correct  is 
the  judgment  of  Ritschl  when  he  supposes 
that  doctrine  had  very  little  importance  or 
significance  in  the  eyes  of  Mogilas  until  it 
was  ritualistically  represented.* 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  result  which 
flows  firom  the  Greek  doctrine  of  salvation. 
In  Christianity  we  assume  a  relation  not 
only  to  God  but  also  to  the  world.  Our 
judgment  concerning  the  peculiar  nature  of 
a  Church  must  therefore  greatly  depend  on 
the  view  which  that  Church  takes  of  civil 
life  and  secular  property.    If,  for  example, 

♦  Eitschl,  Der  OegensaU  der  morgenlandischen  und 
dbendlandischm   Kvrdu   und   die    Unionshqffnungm 

IQagarvM  und  HaaihauieM,  Gelzers  Ftt>t  Monats- 
blatter,  11  Bd,  S.  838  ff. 
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salvation    is   conceived   of    as   something 
thoroughly   future,  if  it   be  supposed  to 
consist,  as  according  to  the  Greek  Church  it 
does,  in  deliverance  from  the  natural  and 
finite  conditions  of  life  and  the  transplanta- 
tion of  man  into  the  supramundane  Divine 
life,  it  is  clear  that  salvation  and  the  world  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.    And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  the  Greek  Church — in 
which  a  perfect  and  Divine  mode  of  life  can 
be  attained  only  by  an  ascetic  control  of  the 
inclinations,  by  holding  aloof  from  worldly 
interests  and  concerns,  and  by  a  continual 
absorption  in  mystical  devotion,  in  a  word, 
in  retirement  from  the  world — the  monastic 
life   is   the   most   suitable.     In  the  East 
Monasticism  arose,  and  there  it  has  been 
most  perfectly  developed.    Nowhere  else  has 
the  peculiar  S3rtem  of  hermitages  spread  so 
widely,   and    nowhere   have  the   monastic 
associations  so  jealously  excluded  the  civil, 
business-like,  culture-promoting  life  of  the 
world.    The  Greek  monasteries  have  really 
been  almost  entirely  seats  of  devotion  and 
mystical  contemplation.    In  the  West,  the 
Church  has  always  looked  upon  Mysticism 
with  suspicion ;  in  the  East  it  is  an  indi- 
genous product,  and,  therefore,  has  been 
sanctioned  and  cherished  by  the  Church. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  the  monastic  life,  even  in  the  Churches 
which  regard  it  as  the  one  most  to  be  re- 
commended, as  the  highest  and  most  perfect, 
is  always  the  exception.    What,  then,  is  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  generally  in 
the  Greek  Church?    Just  what  might  be 
conjectured  from  what  has  preceded.    First 
of  all  we  naturally  meet  with  a  multitude  of 
ecclesiastical,  ritualistic,  and  ascetic  precepts. 
We  also  come  across  the  remains  of  a  lofty 
estimate  of  national  custom,  which  almost 
resembles  an  identification  of  usage  with  the 
moral  law.*   This  is  precisely  what  we  might 
expect.    It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
system  which  teaches  that  no  positive  atti- 
*  BitschI,  Prot.  Monatsblatter,  a.  a.  0. 


tude  is  to  be  assumed  towards  the  earthly 
conditions  of  existence,  and  which  does  not 
know   how   to    employ    those    conditions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  own  purpose ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the 
multitude,  which  cannot  adopt  the  negative 
attitude  in  relation  to  civil  and  secular  life, 
which  is  set  forth  by  religion  as  the  ideal  of 
perfection,  is  left  essentially  destitute  of 
advice  in  regard  to  its  moral  conduct  in  the 
relations  of  domestic  and  political  life.     It 
is  true  that  certain  moral  precepts  from  the 
Bible  are  inculcated.     But  how  far  can  the 
influence  of  these  avail  for  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  people  ?  and,  above  all,  how  far 
can  such  compendious  instruction  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  distinctively  Christian  life 
of  culture?    The  mass  of  the  people  would 
derive  from  it  no  inducement  to  subject  the 
transmitted  forms  of  their  social  life  to  a 
critique.    Besides,  everything  must  in  praxi 
adopt  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  national 
life.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  finally,  under  the  deadweight  of  tradi- 
tion, the  Church  herself,  when  called  upon  to 
give  instruction  as  to  the  proper  attitude  to 
be  assumed  with  regard  to  temporal  matters, 
is  constrained  to  enjoin  on  the  faithful  un- 
conditional attachment  to  popular  custom, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Confessio  Orthodoxa 
of    Mogilas    (I.    95 ;     Kimmel,    p.    168). 
Again,  in  the  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  usage  is 
so. rigid  that  every  deviation  from  the  tradi- 
tional is  regarded  as  heresy,  although  the 
stability  or  variability  of  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship does  not  necessarily  affect  the  Kturgic 
interest.      It   is   true   that   the   sasthetic 
interest  in  certain  forms  may  be  so  strong 
as  in  itself  to  guarantee  their  permanence. 
New  modes  of  worship  may  even  be  called 
forth  by  it.    It  has  at  least  paved  the  way 
for  the  spontaneous  formation  of  smaller 
sects.    In  the  latter  respect,  indeed,  there 
has  been  no  lack,  especially  in  the  Russian 
Church.  The  great  schism  which  has  existed 
in  that  Church  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  is,  however,  as  is  well  known, 
limited  even  in  worship  by  the  thoughtless 
attachment  of  the  people  to  tradition. 

In  bringing  our  sketch  of  the  Greek  Church 
to  a  close,  we  must  cast  just  a  glance  upon 
her  explicit  teaching  concerning  Church 
order  and  government.  Hitherto  we  have 
principally  considered  the  piety  to  which  she 
gives  direction  in  its  personal  and  private 
aspect.  But  it  is  also  needful  to  know  the 
purpose  and  character  which  she  claims  for 
herself  as  a  corporation  and  organisation. 
We  see  here  the  importance  of  the  Pseudo- 
Areopagitic  literature  in  creating  an  epoch 
in  the  East,  to  which  Ritschl  especially  and 
emphatically  refers.*  In  treating  of  this 
point  I  shall  mainly  rely  upon  the  remarkably 
clear  and  thorough  description  of  the  Areopa- 
gite  which  Steitz  has  given.f 

The  object  of  religion  is,  according  to  this 
Christian  Neo-Platonist,  mystical  union  with 
Gh)d,  the  elevation  of  created  life  to  the 
Divine,  really  true  existence.  "As  every- 
thing aspires  towards  God,  therefore  wdon 
with  Him  can  be  the  only  true  end  of  this 
aspiration.  This  yearning  goes  through  all 
circles  of  being,  life,  and  rationality ;  it  is 
therefore  in  itself  a  cosmic  feature  (Zug), 
which  first  becomes  conscious,  volitional,  and 
personal,  and  acquires  an  ethical  character 
in  the  rational  creature."  The  mystical 
union  with  Grod  is  accomplished  through 
"  the  three  steps  or  d^ees  of  purification, 
illumination,  and  consummation,  in  which 
are  unfolded  an  equal  number  of  the  powers 
and  operations  of  God,  who  attracts  all 
things  to  Himsel£"  But  the  operations 
through  which  this  mystical  union  is  efiected 
are  not  brought  about  by  an  act  of  thought 
or  of  will  on  the  part  of  either  the  giver  or 
the  receiver ;  it  is  the  direct  action  of  being 
upon  being ;  '*  the  Divine  wishes  not  merely 
to  be  understood  by  symbols,  but  above  all 

*  TJeber  die  methode  der  AUcrm  Dogmenffekhi^te, 
a.a.,O.S.   200-212. 
t  ft.  a.  0.1866.    &  197-229. 


by  endurance  and  participation — ircurxetK — 
i,e.,  to  be  known  and  partaken  of  in  passive 
resignation,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  be 
perfected  in  the  mystical  union." 

According  to  the  Areopagite,  the  act  of 
consecration  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
purifying,  illuminating,  and  consummating 
graces  of  God  are  communicated  to  men. 
These  consecrations  are  graduated.  "  Upon 
the  graduation  of  the  Divine  influences  on  the 
mind  depends  the  conception  of  the  hiea- 
ABOHT,  which  again  is  divided  into  a  heavenly 
and  an  earthly  branch."  The  earthly  hier- 
archy is  subdivided  according  to  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament — ^into  two  classes,  the 
legal  and  the  ecclesiastical  The  latter  class 
at  present  mediates  between  man  and  the 
Divine  existence ;  its  object  is  to  impart 
mysterious  consecrations  to  the  multitude. 
"  The  action  of  consecrations  is  represented 
according  to  the  triple  division  which  runs 
through  the  whole  sjrstem  of  the  hierarchy, 
as  threefold  :  as  purifying,  illuminating,  and 
consummating.  Conformably  with  this,  three 
orders  are  set  apart :  the  purif  jring  liturgists  or 
deacons,  the  illuminating  priests,  and  the  con- 
summating hierarchy.  The  higherorders  have 
likewise  the  powers  of  the  lower,  so  that  the 
priests  are  able  at  the  same  time  to  enlighten 
and  purify,  while  the  hierarchy  can  exercise 
all  three  functions.  To  the  hierarchy  (who 
as  the  more  translucent  spirits  are  most  fit 
for  the  reception  and  higher  guidance  of  the 
light)  are  reserved  as  specifically  hierarchical 
acts,  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  sacred  oil,  and  of  the  altar."  I 
must  refirain  fix)m  entering  more  fully  into 
the  Areopagitical  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  sum  up  simply   by  saying  that  the 

SAOBAMENTS  A£E  THE  MYSnCAL  GONSECBA- 
TIONS  THEOUQH  WHICH  THE  EOOLESIASnCAL 
HIEBABCHT  FULFILS  ITS  END. 

We  have  now  looked  at  the  complete 
programme  of  the  Greek  Church  up  to  the 
present  time,  so  fsir  as  it  can  be  described  as 
a  whole  and  as  an  institution.    Undoubtedly 
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some  of  the  definitions  of  the  Areopagite 
were  anticipated  by  his  predecessors ;  but  he 
brought  to  a  focus  all  the  efforts  of  the  past 
and  blended  them  into  one  coherent  system, 
and  by  so  doing  uttered  the  redeeming  word 
for  his   own  view  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Looking  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Areopagite, 
we    can    understand    the   still   prevailing 
view  that  the  Church  is  the  complement  of 
the  significance  of  Christ  as  a  person.    It  is 
only  a  particular  application  of  this  view 
when  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  Church 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  Bible.     Here  also  we  obtain 
light  on  the  hitherto  prevailing  views  res- 
pecting the  necessity  of  the  priesthood  as 
the  institution  by  means  of  which  salvation 
is  to  be  communicated  to  the  laity;    and 
especially  concerning  the  necessity  of  the 
priesthood   being   organised   according   to 
hierarchical  gradations.     We  likewise  see 
the  value  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments for  Greek  believers ;  and  since  the 
efiTect  of  consecration  is  expressly  said  to 
operate  as  a  phjrsical  and  passive  reception, 
we  see  once  again  the  grounds  of  the  absurd 
adoration  of  mysteries  which  is  the  essen- 
tially popular  form  of  the  Greek  worship  of 
God.     And  while  finally  all  ethical  and 
political  questions  are  re^^arded  as  in  every 
respect  foreign  to  the  vocation  of  the  Church, 
we  see  the  dependence  on  the  State  into 
which  the  Church  has  feJlen  in  the  Greek 
province.   A  conflict  between  the  two  powers 
is  there  impossible,  so  long  as  the  State  does 
not  attack  the   worship    and   the  dogma 
(which  is  part  of  that  worship)  of  the  Church. 
This  has  never  yet  happened  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Tiirkish  dominion.     Under   these 
conditions,  the   Church   willingly  permits 
herself  to  be  led  by  the  State,  and  yields  to 
it  the  care  of  all  other  interests,  even  the 
moral  interests  at  least  of  the  masses* 


The  result  of  my  whole  discussion  is  that 
the  Greek  Church,  as  a  complete  historical 
phenomenon,  is  not  discordant  in  its  nature 
as  Gass  supposes.  It  is  erroneous  to  think 
that  the  truth  remains  hidden  behind  the 
ideal ;  that  is^  that  upon  genuinely  Christian 
fundamental  ideas  other  unauthentic  ideas 
are  piled  up.  The  Greek  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  sjrstem  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
compact  one,  which  is  inferior  as  a  whole  to 
other  Churches  in  its  origin,  and  which  is 
degenerate  in  its  ideals. 

We  may  just  add  that  individual  authentic 
Christian  ideas  have  indeed  been  preserved, 
and  that  the  preaching  of  Biblical  truth  has 
never  ceased.    We  are,  therefore,  justified  in 
believing  that  even  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  enjoy  the  "Communion  of  Saints." 
As  a  complete  phenomenon  the  Greek  Church 
has  indeed  only  the  form  of  Christianity.  But 
where  the  name  of  Christ  is  still  acknow- 
ledged, where  He  is  still  the  ground  of  all 
salvation,  there  is  yet  good  hope  for  the 
future,  and  the  Western  Churches  have  cer- 
tainly already  acquired  some  influence  over 
the  Greek  Church,  though  to  be  sure  only 
in  isolated  cases.      As  a  system  she  still 
retains  her  old  spirit.    Even  the  Confession- 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  ulti- 
mately support  it.      In  the  light  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  Greek  Church 
we  see,  as  I  believe,  that  she  must  be 
understood  differently   to    the    views    of 
Gass.    The  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
theology  of  her   author  are  not   Biblical 
and  semi-western  ideas.     They  are  little 
better   than  a  transfer   of  the   same   to 
the  views  of  antiquity,   with  which   are 
blended,  often  oddly  enough,  certain  liturgic, 
ascetic,  and  ritualistic  tendencies.     There- 
fore to  enter  into  detail  would  lead  me 
too  far. 
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Translated  from  the  ^^Beweia  des  Glaubena''  by  Jessie  Young. 


HNBEB  this  title  are  presented  to 
the  Christian  reader,  whether  he 
be  an  established  and  advanced 
believer  or  one  who  is  still  lingering  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  faith,  six  highly  instructive 
and  profitable  papers.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  writer  who  for  long  years  has 
kept  the  faith,  and  fought  manfully  for  that 
holy  religion  "in  whose  light  he  has  striven 
to  pursue  all  his  studies,  and  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  has  sought  to  dedicate  all  his 
preaching  and  teaching."  These  literary 
and  historical  critiques  and  lectures  are 
therefore,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  of 
great  value,  and  they  especially  deserve  notice 
in  a  periodical  of  an  apologetical  character. 
From  year  to  year,  as  the  author  has  been 
occupying  himself  with  his  labours  as  a 
teacher  of  religion,  history,  and  German 
literature,  he  has  become  more  and  more 
strongly  convinced  that  every  really  beauti- 
ful, well-known,  and  generally  popular  poem, 
in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  loftier  ideas 
and  higher  problems  of  humanity,  does,  in 
fact,  if  not  exactly  in  the  dogmatic  forms 
in  which  the  Church  states  her  doctrines, 
furnish  a  witness  to  the  sanctifying,  purify- 
ing and  quickening  power  of  Christianity, 
as  it  has  for  centuries  approved  itself  to  the 
mental  consciousness  of  the  German  nation ; 
nay,  more,  that  what  is  best  and  noblest 

*  UncontdouB  Teitimonia  to  Christian  Thmth  dis- 
coverabU  in  the  Works  of  Oerman  Poets,  By  Dr. 
Creoige  Beinhard  Rope,  Professor  at  the  Realschide 
in  the  Johannemn  at  Hamburg. 

Reviewed  in  the  "  Beweis  des  Glaubens,"  January, 
1878. 


and  most  elevating  in  the  words  of  our 
German  poets,  and  what  is  by  common  con- 
sent recognised  and  admired  as  such,  is  in 
mast  cases  if  not  all,  a  reproduction,  even  if 
a  weak  and  indistinct  one,  of  the  sentiments 
of  our  Divine  religion.  For  a  long  time 
past  this  subject  has  been  one  to  which  Dr. 
Rope  has  devoted  considerable  attention, 
and  in  his  sermons  and  lectures,  some  ideas 
from  which  are  now  published  in  the  work 
before  us,  it  has  been  his  favourite  task  to 
show  us  how  even  those  of  our  poets  who 
have  forsaken  the  ancient  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  look  upon  Christianity  as  an 
exploded  obsolete  religion,  frequently  pro- 
pound, perhaps  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
sentiments  derived  from  Christianity.  He 
has  thus  pointed  out  to  us  what  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
our  classical  writers,  not  only  to  our  minds 
and  hearts,  but  also  to  the  building  up  of  our 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  life.  Our 
author  takes  here  a  standpoint  different 
from  the  narrow  one  adopted  by  so  many 
well-meaning  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
who  reject  secular  ctdture,  and  look  upon 
the  study  of  even  the  most  standard  works 
of  our  literature  as  being  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  because  "  they  can  only  recog- 
nise Christian  ideas  in  their  authorised  eccle- 
siastical form."  Culture  and  Christianity 
not  only  appear  to  him  by  no  means  irre- 
concilably opposed — ^he  considers  that,  rightly 
understood,  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
to  work  side  by  side  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
At  the  same  time  he  naturally  considers  the 
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manner  in  which  the  Protestant  Association 
has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Christianity 
and  culture  as  having  operated  in  a  manner 
most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
former.  The  first  specimen  brought  forward 
by  our  author  in  illustration  of  the  Chris- 
tian sentiment  to  be  found  in  secular  poetry 
is  Immermann's  drama  of  "Merlin."  His 
strictures  on  this  play  were  originally 
published  in  1848,  forming  part  of  the 
programme  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Hamburg  "  Realschule."  In  them  Dr. 
Bope  speaks  strongly  of  the  Christian  senti- 
ment with  which  he  considers  Immermann's 
poetry  to  be  fraught.  This  dramatic  poeDi  of 
"Merlin"  originally  appeared  in  1832,  a 
period  when  the  public  mind  was  in  a  high 
state  of  political  excitement  in  consequence 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  a  work  of  that 
description  would  naturally  awaken  but 
little  interest.  Dr.  Rope,  however,  looks 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of 
the  German  muse,  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
Wolfram's  "Parcival,"  or  even  Goethe's 
"  Faust."  This  he  proves  very  clearly  by 
his  iUustrations.  Just  as  the  two  well- 
knoYm  poems  just  alluded  to,  both  of  which 
are  foimded  on  old  legends,  depict  very 
strikingly  the  struggles  of  the  individual 
man,  his  perplexities  and  his  final  emanci- 
pation and  purification,  so  Immermann, 
availing  himself  of  the  raw  material  to  be 
found  in  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romances, 
makes  it  the  vehicle  for  the  loftiest  thought, 
by  such  a  method  as  that  the  deepest  pro- 
blems of  human  nature  and  human  history 
are  brought  symbolically  before  us.  This 
tragedy,  so  earnest  and  so  profound,  places 
us  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  arena  where  the 
mighty  war  is  being  waged  between  belief 
and  unbeUef — that  deadly  duel,  the  momen- 
tous issue  of  which  we  are  at  the  present 
day  awaiting  with  such  breathless  and  ever- 
growing interest  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world ;  and  through  the  medium  of  a  myth 
p 


the  poet  shows  us  his  own  views  and  opinions 
respecting  this  combat  of  the  giants.  The 
demoniacal  Merlin,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
symbolises  to  us  at  one  and  the  same  time 
that  spirit  of  the  present  age  which  may  be 
described  as  the  offspring  of  modem  science 
and  traditional  orthodoxy,  and  the  innate 
contradictoriness  of  these  two  elements, 
which  never  can  be  fused  together,  and  each 
of  which  appears  alternately  the  victor,  and 
yet  never  wholly  subdues  the  other ;  and  the 
tragic  climax  of  the  poem  consists  in  the 
having  lost,  through  one's  own  fault,  the 
happy  hope  of  reconciliation,  peace,  and  the 
restoration  to  perfect  harmony.  The  leading 
idea  of  this  marvellous  poem  is,  according 
to  Rope,  that  the  incessant  efforts  and 
strivings  of  the  noblest  souk  of  our  age  to 
bring  back  our  nation — now  unhappily  so 
sunk  in  Materialism,  sensuality,  and  the 
worship  of  Mammon — ^to  true  Christianity 
as  the  only  real  good,  have  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful,  but  are  certain  of  victory  at 
last.  Together  with  this  the  poem  contains 
the  strongest  and  most  solemn  warnings 
against  such  pathways  as  may  lead  us  from 
this  supremely  desirable  goal.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Dr.  Rope  does  not  give  the  poet 
credit  for  all  the  deep  meaning  which  his 
composition  contains,  but  he  thinks  it  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  intention  of  the 
poet  and  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem  should 
be  exactly  identical — and  he  agrees,  and  not 
unjustly,  with  the  dictum  of  the  poet 
Geibel— 

'*  Too  shaUow  is  the  minstrers  sfcraiii, 

Whate'er  tho  song  he  writes, 
Who  does  not  make  his  verse  contain 

Far  more  than  he  indites.**  * 

The  second  address  is  on  the  subject  of 
Schiller's  poem,  "The  Gods   of  Greece," 

*  "Der  hat  er  wahrlich  als  Poet 

Doch  nicht  recht  weit  getrieben. 
In  deesen  Werken  mehr  nioht  steht^ 
Als.er  hinem  gesohrieben." 
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This  critique  is  enumerated  among  those 
in  the  programme  of  the  Realschule  as  fiar 
back  as  1852,  and  since  then  it  has  provoked 
much  opposition  from  writers  in  Hamburg 
papers,  because,  forsooth,  Rope  was  con- 
sidered to  have  cast  reproach  upon  Schiller 
by  setting  him  down  as  a  Christian !  But 
in  reality,  in  his  elucidation  of  this  much- 
discussed  poem,  Rope  endeavours  to  prove, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  that  our  great 
poet  herein  bears  an  unconscious  and  unin- 
tentional witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
For  nothing  but  the  shallow  sentiment  of 
his  age,  an  age  in  which  Christianity  was 
constantly  r^resented  in  a  false  light, 
denuded  of  all  her  most  essential  quali- 
ties and  characteristics,  could  have  led 
Schiller  to  represent  Greek  Paganism  as  the 
deeper  and  more  satisfying  creed,  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  purely  Christian 
ideas  of  the  Oodhead,  the  incarnation  of 
Deity,  and  all  the  renewing  and  purifying 
effects  resulting  from  the  Redeemer's  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh.  On  the  contrary,  he 
places  in  the  foreground  of  his  poem  exactly 
such  of  the  pagan  ideas  and  representations 
of  things  which  are  either  purely  aesthetic, 
or  else  distinctly  Christian.  So,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Christian  sentiment,  "  Without  God 
becoming  man,  man  could  not  have  been 
raised  up  to  God,"  is  the  identical  one  which 
Schiller,  with  reference  to  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  makes  the  leading  idea  of  his  poem : 

When  the  gods  themselvee  were  hmnan 
Then  man's  race  was  more  Divine.* 

in  which  he  utters  a  protest  against  the 
mechanical,  and,  to  the  heart  and  soul, 
utterly  unsati^ing  mode  of  contemplating 
nature  adopted  by  modem  science.  It  may 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Rationalistic  views  of  theology, 
even  if  we  concur  with  Rdpe  in  his  opinion 
that  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian 

•  «  Ala  die  Qdtter  MensoUioher  nooh  waren 
Waren  MeMohen  gOfeOiclMr.'' 


idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
attainable  on  the  condition  of  acknowledged 
sin,  Schiller  himself  did  not  reach. 

Dr.  Rope's  third  discourse  brings  (Joethe 
forward  as  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  good 
cause  of  Christianity,  by  the  picture  he 
draws  in  "Faust"  of  Gretchen's  sin  and 
repentance.  Her  great  sin,  Dr.  Rope  con- 
siders to  be  neither  her  guilty  love  nor  the 
murder  of  her  child,  but  her  denial  of  the 
(}od  in  whom  she  believes.  Faust's  answer 
to  her  question,  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  God?" 
convinces  her  at  once  of  the  utter  godlessness 
of  her  lover,  whom  she  likewise  knows  to  be 
in  the  constant  companionship  of  a  Satanic 
being;  and  yet  to  this  godless  man  she 
gives  admittance  into  her  house,  and  from 
his  hands  she  takes  a  sleeping  potion  for  her 
mother.  Spite  of  all  warnings,  and  with 
her  belief  in  Divine  things  unshaken,  she 
gives  herself  to  Faust, — a  surrender  equiva- 
lent to  giving  herself  to  Satan.  Her  sin  is, 
indeed,  greater  than  that  of  Faust,  in  so  far 
as  he  had^^  made  shipwreck  of  fedth,  and 
after  that  yielded  himself  up  to  the  devil. 
But  the  deep  and  sincere  repentance  with 
which  she  turns  to  God,  and  her  entire 
submission  under  His  chastisement,  win  for 
her  salvation  at  last.  The  sinner's  fall  and 
restoration,  the  gradual  dereliction  from  the 
right  path,  and  tiie  soul's  reconciliation  with 
God  at  last  through  the  Christian  remedies 
of  repentance  and  confession,  could  not  be 
more  forcibly  represented  than  they  are  in 
this  grand  poem. 

It  was  in  the  old  Town  Hall  at  Brunswick 
that  the  fourth  lecture,  also  on  Goethe,  was 
delivered.  The  subject  was  "  The  Sorrows 
of  Werther."  Here,  indeed.  Rope  finds  no 
direct  Christian  teaching,  but  much  in  a 
negative  sense.  "  Werther  "  appears  to  him 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  as  true,  instructive,  and  sug- 
gestive a  one  as  could  be  presented.  Goethe 
gives  us  here  tiie  tragic  history  of  a  young 
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man  who^  in  respect  to  the  injunction  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife,"  finds  himself  incapable 
of  self-control,  who  is  not  sufficiently  resolute 
to  flee  from  temptation  at  the  right  time, 
who  consequently  finds  himself  in  circum- 
stances beyond  his  power  of  endurance,  and 
who  is  led  thereby  to  terminate  his  life  by 
suicide.  What  Goethe  recognised,  indeed, 
was  not  the  sin  involved  in  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  but  the  tragic  pathos  of  such  a 
situation;  not  the  moral  duty  of  controlling 
passion,  but  the  pitiful  weakness  of  a  will 
incapable  of  such  self-mastery  as  withdrawing 
oneself  from  a  scene  of  temptation  before 
it  is  too  late.  That  Goethe  intended  this 
work  as  a  justification  of  suicide  Dr.  Rope 
does  not  believe,  and  the  present  generation 
being,  as  a  rule,  but  little  troubled  with  a 
redundancy  of  emotional  sentimentality, 
to  them,  he  thinks,  the  perusal  of  "  The 
Sorrows  of  Werther "  may  be  positively 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  warm  spring 
atmosphere  of  tenderness  which  breathes 
through  the  work,  the  glow  of  feeling,  the 
willingness  to  relinquish  everything  so  that 
the  desired  aim  be  attained,  appears  to  him, 
of  itself,  something  sacred  and  elevating, 
provided  only  that  the  affections  be 
bestowed  upon  legitimate  objects,  and  that 
the  wished-for  goal  be  one  which  can  be 
reached  without  turning  into  by-paths.  The 
melancholy  fate  of  the  ardent  young  man 
beguiled  by  an  evil  love,  teaches,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  solemn  lesson  to  eveiy  serious 
mind.  If  control  over  the  passions  be  so 
incumbent  upon  all,  how  doubly  is  it  so  upon 
the  Christian,  who  has  the  promise  of  Divine 
help  in  resisting  temptation.  Viewed  from 
the  merely  literary  standpoint,  "Werther" 
is  a  most  important  work,  being,  as  it 
is,  a  living  fountain  of  true  German  poetry, 
out  of  which  draughts  of  delight  may  be 
perpetually  drunk  by  all  who  love  what  is 
really  beautiful 
The  fifth  lecture  was  delivered  at  Ham- 


burg, in  the  hall  of  the  St.  John's  Convent 
School  in  1874,  and  in  it  Dr.  Rope  treated 
of  a  work  which  had  been  for  some  time 
occup3ring  his  attention,  the  modernisation 
of  the  "  Niebelungenlied,"  Jordan's  "  Song 
of  Hildebrant,"  which,  he  thoroughly  inves- 
tigates both  from  the  religious  and  the 
moral  side.  He  considers  this  grand  epic  as 
one  of  the  richest  fruits  which  for  many 
seasons  the  garden  of  German  poetry  has 
produced.  It  contains,  in  his  jud^ent, 
not  one  single  verse  in  which  there  is  not  a 
vast  amount  of  symbolic  meaning,  as  well 
as  the  deepest  patriotic,  ethical,  and  religious 
ideas,  which,  if  presenting  an  accurate 
mirror  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  original  legend 
sprang  into  being,  are  yet  of  equal  in- 
terest, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own 
times.  This  new  "  Nibelungslied "  con- 
tains, in  the  first  place,  a  picture  of  the 
present  political  rise  of  the  German  nation, 
and  its  union  under  the  same  head,  both  in 
government  and  religion.  The  ideal  German 
is  Hildebrant,  in  whose  "Return,"  the 
return  of  the  German  nation  to  political 
greatness  is  typified,  or  rather  described — 
that  greatness  to  which,  through  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  our  country  has  been  brought 
under  the  Hohenzollem  sceptre.  Erimhilde  is 
indeed  a  character  which,  great  as  is  its 
poetical  beauty,  arouses,  on  moral  grounds, 
various  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  reader's 
mind.  But  there  are  in  especial  three  leading 
ideas,  partly  historical,  partly  political,  run- 
ning through  this  poem.  We  find  them  most 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  166th  page,  where 
it  is  said  that  "  The  Germans  must  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  the  West  and  against  the  spiritual  thral- 
dom of  the  South,  and  for  that  end  they  must 
be  careful  to  maintain  health  and  vigour  of 
mind  and  body,  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  to  persevere  in  all  that 
can  lead  to  military  greatness,  assist  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  further  morality  of  life.'* 
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They  must  preserve,  the  poet  tells  us,  that 
noble  pride  which  can  dare  to  be  humble ; 
and  finally,  and  here  lies  the  religious  scope 
of  the  poem,  they  must  retain  unflinchingly 
what  he  terms  the  German  faith — ^that  is  to 
say,  free  and  entire  fidelity  to  convictions, 
and  open,  unreserved  devotion  of  heart  and 
life  to  the  truth  given  by  God,  as  far  removed 
on  the  one  side  from  blind  subservience  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  it  is  on  the  other 
from  adherence  to  Paganism,  typified  by  the 
poet  as  Odin  and  the  Noms.  Here  also  Dr. 
Rope  sees  much  more  of  what  is  positively 
Christian  than  the  poet,  according  to  his  own 
declared  views  of  life,  appears  to  do.  Indeed, 
our  reviewer  goes  so  far  as  to  undertake  a 
defence  of  the  poem  against  the  poet  himself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  none  the  less 
sees  in  this  remarkable  work  an  awakening 
call  to  press  towards  the  kingdom  of  God, 
with  mind,  soul,  and  will,  and  with  that 
German  faith  to  which  the  poet,  despite 
some  utterances  which  appear  to  favour 
Pantheism,  here  proves  a  most  eflScient  ally. 
In  his  last  lecture.  Dr.  Rope  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  of  the 
present  day,  a  philosophical  tale,  professedly 
directed  against  the  Christian  view  of  life — 
we  refer  to  Paul  Heyse's  "  Children  of  the 
World"  {Kinder  der  Welt).  The  large 
sweep  and  grasp  of  this  romance,  its  poetical 
truth,  its  charming  geniality  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  life-like  graphicness  of  its  descrip- 
tions can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  contemporary 
fiction.  But  it  avows  itself  written  in 
defence  of  the  atheistical  view  of  life,  not- 
withstanding which  Dr.  Rope  sees  in  it  much 
that  unwittingly  does  service  to  the  good 
cause  of  Christianity.  For  the  happiness 
there  described  as  falling  to  the  share  of 
those  whom  the  author  calls  "  Children  of 
the  World"  is  by  no  means  especially 
enviable,  while  the  merit  and  justice  of 
the  atheistical  philosophy  shows  itself  in 
this,  that  the  author  obtrudes  himself  very 
little  as  the  representative  of  this  school. 


whereas,  with  the  exception  of  one  charac- 
ter. Candidate  Lorenser,  who  is  brought 
forward  as  a  sort  of  moral  scarecrow,  all 
the  representatives  of  Christian  principle 
introduced  into  the  book  are  admirable 
and  noble  characters.  The  thoughtful 
reader,  who  sees  painted  in  this  book  the 
admired  but  unsatisfied  children  of  this 
world,  and  who  traces  to  their  foundation 
the  sentiments  and  the  career  of  those 
who,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  reject 
or  deny  Christianity,  throwing  aside  its 
doctrines  of  a  personal  God,  of  providence, 
of  redemption,  and  of  immortality,  and 
who,  being  their  own  lords  and  lawgivers, 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  enjoy  life  in 
their  own  way  as  long  as  they  choose,  and 
to  throw  it  away  as  soon  as  they  are  tired 
of  it,  will  feel  very  little  drawn  towards 
them,  or  tempted  to  follow  their  example. 
The  deduction  Heyse  would  draw  from  his 
tale,  "  the  savages  are  surely  better  men," 
would  seem  to  such  a  reader  less  appropriate 
than  those  words  of  Augustine's,  "Thou 
didst  form  us  for  Thjrself,  and  our  heart  is 
always  restless  till  it  rests  in  Thee." 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  remarks  on 
these  most  valuable  essays  on  the  moral  and 
religious  spirit  of  the  age,  containing,  as 
they  do,  much  of  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  character  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  notice,  we  need  only  say  that 
in  the  main  we  cordially  assent  to  the  con- 
clusions contained  in  them,  and  that,  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view,  we  look  upon 
them  as  affording  a  strong  line  of  proof. 
It  was,  however,  only  to  be  expected  that  con- 
siderable opposition  would  be  provoked  by 
these  essays. 

We  heartily  rejoice  that  our  author  should 
have  lived  to  bear  so  eloquent  a  witness  to  the 
high  and  noble  excellence  of  German  poetry, 
and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  inciting  us  to 
read  the  classical  works  of  our  country,  and 
rendering  the  study  both  delightfrd  to  our 
intelligence  and  helpful   to  our  Christian 
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fidth.  We  hope  our  remarks  may  be  the 
means  not  only  of  inducmg  many  to  read 
these  valuable  lectures,  but  of  drawing, 
through  them^  fresh  attention  to  the  standard 
works  of  which  they  treat,  so  that  in  future 
the  classical  poetry  and  fiction  of  G^ermany 
may  be  more  widely  and  deeply  studied,  and 
may  receive,  even  in  strictly  religious  circles, 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

NOTB.— In  Professor  Max  StraeVs  **  Central  Organ 


for  the  Interests  of  Beal  Schools,''  No.  IL,  1877,  there 
is  an  article  by  L.  Freitag,  of  Berlin,  on  Jordan's 
"  Nibelungen,"  especially  treating  of  "  Hildebrant's 
Ketom,"  in  which  Jordan  is  represented  as  an  advo- 
cate of  Darwinism  and  atheism,  an  enemy  to  Christi- 
anity in  general,  and  the  Catholic  Chnrch  in  particular. 
** Hildebrant "  is,  according  to  this  critic,  "tricked 
out  in  aU  the  colours  of  the  '  war  of  culture '  party, 
and  teeming  with  hyper-loyal  adulation  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUems."  The  subject  treated  of  by  this  poet, 
usuaUy  so  admired,  is  evidently  but  iU  comprehended 
by  Freitag. 


DISCOVERED  TREASURES  OF  EPHESUS,  CYPRUS,  AND  MYCEN-^* 


By  Bayard  Taylor. 


IIDE  by  side  with  the  splendid 
achievements  in  ph3rsical  science 
which  distinguish  our  generation 
must  be  placed  the  results  of  archsBological 
research.  The  two  forms  of  labour  are  not 
necessarily  connected  or  interdependent,  yet 
they  have  been  equally  stunulated  by  a 
common  experience  in  detecting  possibilities 
of  entrance — often  slight  and  inconspicuous 
posterns^  discoverable  rather  to  the  eye  of 
&ith  than  to  that  of  knowledge— in  barriers 
which  once  seemed  hopelessly  closed.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  since  the  complete  or  at  least 
formless  ruin  of  the  great  cities  and  edifices 
of  antiquity  was  a  generally-accepted  belief : 
the  phrase  "  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon 

*  "  DiscoyerieB  at  Ephesus,  induding  the  Site  and 
TlfflnaiTiB  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Diana."  By  J.  T. 
Wood,  P.S.A. 

"  Cypros :  Its  Andent  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples. 
A  NarratiTe  of  Beseaiches  and  Excavations,  during 
Ten  Tears'  Beridence  in  that  Island."  By  General 
Ixmis  Palma  di  Gesnola. 

''Mycens:  A  Narratiye  of  Beseardies  and  Dis- 
Goyeries  at  Myoens  and  Tiryns."  By  Dr.  Henry 
Schliemann.  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  H.P. 


another  "  was  supposed  to  express  a  literal 
fact ;  the  lost  languages  were  given  up  as 
lost;  and  the  unrecorded  histories  were 
never  meant  to  be  restored.  Now  scarcely 
a  year  passes  without  the  discovery  of  some 
important  historical  landmark,  and  eveiy 
new  light  of  knowledge,  illuminating  the 
remote  past  of  our  race,  reveals  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  still  remoter  past  behind  it. 
As  one  climbing  a  long  mountain  slope,  we 
see  fJEuilier  backward  in  proportion  as  we 
rise. 

The  great  age  of  archaeological  discovery 
began  with  Layard's  excavations  on  the  site 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  researches  of  Sir  Charles 
Fellowes  in  Caria  and  Lycia.  Soon  after- 
ward M.  Mariette,  carrying  a  similar  faith 
and  enthusiasm  to  Egjrpt,  found  Memphis^ 
and  entered  upon  that  long  series  of  successes 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The 
race  of  explorers  immediately  begat  a  race 
of  scholars :  new  Egyptologists  appeared, 
and  enforced  their  claims  to  honour  and  au- 
thority ;  Assyriologists  for  the  first  time  came 
into  being ;  and  (Jeorge  Smith  found  histoiy 
and  religion  on  the  dumb  tablets  exhumed 
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by  Layard.  His  own  later  researches  at 
Nineveh ;  the  excavations  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  in  Rome  ;  Mariette's  discovery  of  the 
statues  of  the  shepherd  kings  at  Tanis; 
Schliemann  in  the  Troad  and  at  Myceusa ; 
Wood  at  Ephesus  ;  Cesnola  in  Cyprus  ;  and 
Curtius  at  Olympia — to  say  nothing  of  such 
minor  research  as  that  of  the  Austrian 
Government  at  Samothrace,  Davis  at  Car- 
thage, and  Burton  in  the  land  of  Midian — 
constitute  a  body  of  discovery  of  such  vast 
importance  and  absorbing  interest,  that  the 
civilised  world  seems  scarely  yet  fully  to 
credit  its  possession.  It  is  a  sceptical  age, 
and,  when  it  sees  so  many  men,  who  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  guided  only  by  an  intense, 
unreasoning  belief  in  their  object,  actually 
finding  what  they  sought,  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  doubt  and  question  and  seek  for 
antagonistic  views.  All  the  precious  material 
so  recently  acquired  must  first  be  classified 
and  relegated  to  its  proper  place  in  our 
ordered  knowledge  of  the  human  past,  before 
the  world  shall  clearly  recognise  its  import- 
ance. Its  influence  on  the  class  of  intelli- 
gent thinkers  is  already  very  perceptible. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
I  have  enumerated  has  been  due  to  faith  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  autho- 
rities. Since  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  so 
long  suspected  of  having  been  fabulists, 
have  been  wholly  rehabilitated  as  careful 
and  conscientious  guides,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Pausanias — indeed  all  descriptive  passages 
of  classic  authors — ^receive  an  authentic 
stamp,  which  they  scarcely  possessed  before. 
But  the  belief  which  instigated  such  labours 
and  trials  of  patience  as  every  explorer  must 
undergo,  was  not  a  mere  uninstructed  en- 
thusiasm. Mr.  Wood  believed  that  there 
had  been  a  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
and  hence  that  its  remains  were  not  past 
finding  out;  General  di  Cesnola  believed 
that  there  had  been  stately  temples  at 
Idalium,  Golgos,  Amathus,  and  Paphos ;  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  in  turning  to  prehistoric 


Mycenae,  depended  far  more  upon  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias  than  upon  the  strophes 
^chylus.  Although  in  the  story  of  each 
there  may  seem  to  be  an  element  of  lucky 
accident,  it  will  prove  to  be  hardly  more 
than  the  luck,  which  in  the  end,  rewards 
persistent  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  point 
in  the  labours  of  each  when  a  doubting 
explorer  would  have  stopped  short,  dis- 
couraged ;  and  the  triumph  lay  beyond  that 
point.  The  naiTatives  of  the  three  last- 
named  archaeologists  have  appeared  during 
the  past  year,  and  they  form,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Hirschfeld's  report  on  the  explora- 
tions at  Olympia,  such  a  contribution  of 
recovered  knowledge  as  should  make  the 
year  for  ever  memorable. 

Beginning  with  Mr.  Wood's  first  excava- 
tions at  Ephesus,  in  1863,  and  closing  mth. 
Dr.  Schliemann's  discovery  of  the  royal 
tombs  at  Mycenae,  in  November,  1876,  the 
labours  of  the  three  gentlemen  are  included 
within  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Their 
tasks  were  wholly  distinct  in  character,  and 
their  methods  of  labour,  therefore,  had  but 
a  general  resemblance.  Mr.  Wood's  was  the 
simplest,  his  one  aim  being  to  discover  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  the  situation  of  which  was 
indicated  by  nothing  upon  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  Dr.  Schliemann's  was  the 
easiest,  since  his  explorations  were  fixed 
within  circumscribed  and  rather  contracted 
limits ;  and  General  di  Cesnola's  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  arduous,  and  the  most 
uncertain  in  its  probable  results. 

I  shall  take  the  three  in  the  order  of  their 
labours,  and  endeavour  to  detach,  in  each 
case,  the  clear  and  simple  story  from  the 
somewhat  irregular  miicture  of  personal 
narrative,  description  of  objects,  and  anti- 
quarian conjectures,  which  we  find  in  the 
volumes.  By  adding  thereto  a  statement  of 
results,  with  impartial  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  discovered,  I  may  be 
able  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  necessary 
basis  of  fact,  and  qualify  him  to  examine. 
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with  some  degree  of  independence,  the  con- 
flicting theories  which  seek  to  establish  them- 
selves thereon.  The  spoils  of  Cyprus  and 
Mycense,  as  will  be  seen,  are  too  new  and 
unexpected  to  be  readily  disposed  of,  even  by 
the  most  experienced  scholars.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  them,  the  old  adjustment  of 
epochs  in  the  art  and  general  culture  of  the 
ancients  must  be  very  materially  changed ; 
and  the  archaeologists  are  almost  as  unwilling 
to  accept  such  changes  as  are  the  theologians. 
Least  of  all,  have  they  the  right  to  disparage 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  explorer,  over-credulous 
though  it  be ;  for  to  that  enthusiasm  they 
owe  the  achievements  recorded  in  these 
three  works.  There  are  not  many  book- 
Bcholars  who  would  have  laboured  at  Ephesus 
for  years,  before  grasping  the  clue  which  led 
Mr.  Wood  to  the  Temple  of  Diana :  still 
fewer  would  have  dreamed  of  digging  at 
Mycenae,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any- 
thing beyond  the  foundations  of  Cyclopean 
walls ;  and  in  1862,  more  than  three  years 
before  General  di  Cesnola  reached  Cyprus, 
the  French  archaeologist,  Count  de  Vogud, 
makes  this  report  of  his  researches :  "  Quant 
k  Texploration  ext^rieure  de  Tile,  je  puis  le 
dire,  elle  a  dtd  aussi  complete  que  possible  : 
rien  d' apparent  n*a  ^4  omis*^  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  in  human  nature  that  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  shall  find  that  a  favourite 
theory,  upon  which  he  has  lavished  years  of 
thought,  is  jarred  and  in  danger  of  being 
overthrown,  without  jealously  defending  it ; 
yet  it  is  curious  to  notice  what  immediate 
receptance  any  discovery  obtains, '  which 
seems  to  establish  a  point  in  what  is  called 
sacred  history,  and  how  much  doubt  and 
discussion  follow  the  evidences  of  a  fact 
underlying  some  episode  of  the  semi-mythical 
age  of  profane  history. 

In  beginning  his  work  at  Ephesus,  in  May, 
1863,  Mr.  Wood  had  several  ancient  authori- 
ties— the  most  important  being  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Pausanias,  and  Philostratus — to  guide  him 
in  his  researches.    They  coincided  in  stating 


that  the  temple  was  built  on  low,  marshy 
soil,  and  the  last  two  clearly  indicated,  in 
their  accounts,  that  a  road  led  from  it  to  the 
Magnesian  Gate  of  Ephesus.  But  Mr. 
Wood,  trusting  to  a  statement  of  Philostratus 
that  Damianus,  a  rich  Roman,  had  connected 
the  temple  with  the  city  by  a  stoa,  or  covered 
portico,  one  stadium  (600  feet)  in  length, 
was  misled  by  a  ridge  of  soil  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  city,  and  sought  for  the  temple 
at  that  distance.  His  agreement  with  the 
British  Museum  to  excavate  both  the  Odeum 
and  the  Great  Theatre  probably  prevented 
him  from  wasting  much  time  and  money  in 
fruitless  labour;  and  it  was  the  means, 
finally,  of  guiding  him  to  the  true  locality. 
After  working  three  years  with  unimportant 
results,  he  confined  ffis  work  to  the  Great 
Theatre,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Asia  Minor,  495  feet  in  diameter,  and 
capable  of  seating  24,500  persons.  At  the 
eastern  entrance  he  came  upon  a  series  of 
sculptured  decrees,  relating  to  an  endow- 
ment of  the  temple  by  C.  Vibius  Salutarius, 
a  wealthy  Roman,  about  the  year  a.  d.  104. 

The  gold  and  silver  statues  of  the  goddess 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  from  the  temple 
to  the  theatre  by  the  priests,  who  were  to  be 
met  at  the  Magnesian  Gate  by  the  epkebi, 
or  young  men  of  the  city,  and  afterward  to 
be  escorted  by  the  same,  on  their  return,  as 
far  as  the  Coressian  Gate. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Wood 
succeeded  in  discovering  both  the  gates, 
probably  (he  gives  us  no  details)  by  ex- 
amining the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
wall,  which  was  seven  miles  in  circuit,  ten 
feet  in  thickness,  and  studded  with  massive 
square  towers  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
Having  cleared  a  wide  space  in  front  of 
the  Magnesian  (Jate  down  to  the  ancient 
pavement,  he  found  a  bifurcation  of  the 
roads,  one,  with  slight  marks  of  travel, 
turning  ofif  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins 
of  Magnesia,  while  the  other,  worn  into 
deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  chariots,  diverged 
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northward,  following  the  foot  of  Mount 
Goressus  toward  the  Coressian  Oate.  The 
latter  road  was  thfarty-five  feet  in  width,  and 
paved  with  immense  blocks  of  marble  and 
limestone ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  ancient  way  to  the  temple.  Its  grade 
descended  at  first,  which  corresponded  with 
old  accounts ;  and,  finally,  after  pushing  the 
excavation  500  yards  from  the  gate,  the  stone 
piers  of  the  stoa  of  Damianus,  mentioned  by 
Fhilostratus,  made  their  appearance. 

This  discovery,  fortunately,  overcame  the 
scepticism  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  were  on  the  point  of  dis- 
continuing the  small  allowances  they  had 
made.  A  larger  sum  was  granted,  and 
the  work  was  vigorously  pushed  forward. 
The  "stadium"  of  Fhilostratus,  however, 
lengthened  into  several  stadia,  and  still 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  temple.  Turning 
to  Pausanias,  Mr.  Wood  remarked  that  he 
speaks  of  the  sepulchre  of  Androclus,  on  the 
way  from  the  temple  to  the  Magnesian  Gate, 
and  in  February  1869,  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  the  latter  point,  the  explorer 
came  upon  a  plinth  of  white  marble  blocks, 
forty-two  feet  square,  with  several  courses 
of  masonry  upon  it.  He  pressed  onward 
impatiently,  sinking  pits  in  advance,  and 
thus  following  the  road  without  wholly  ex- 
cavating it,  finding  sarcophagi  of  sculptured 
marble  and  many  other  remains  which  indi- 
cated beyond  question  that  this  was  the 
via  sacra  of  Ephesus.  His  ftinds  were 
nearly  exhausted,  the  season  was  closing, 
and  the  ancient  road  led  directly  toward  the 
modem  Turkish  village  of  Ayasalouk,  where 
digging  would  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. The  prize  seemed  to  vanish  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  grasping  it ;  but  one 
last  experiment  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road 
with  his  eye,  he  determined  to  dig  a  trench 
at  a  point  half  a  mile  ferther  on,  where 
there  were  some  old  olive-trees  and  modern 
boundary-walls.    In  a  few  days  the  workmen 


struck  upon  a  thick  wall,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble.  A  second 
trench, .  located  by  a  fortunate  conjecture, 
revealed  an  angle  of  this  wall,  near  which 
were  inserted  two  large  blocks,  with  dupli- 
cate inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  showing  clearly  that 
Mr.  Wood  had  discovered  the  peribolus,  or 
wall  of  inclosure  of  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  temple.  Thus  the  final  success  was 
assured  in  May  1869,  just  six  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  last  remittance  received  from  England 
was  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  it 
would  veritably  be  the  last,  unless  something 
important  should  be  discovered ;  but  now  a 
generous  appropriation  was  made,  and  work 
was  resumed  as  usual  in  the  autumn.  How 
narrowly  Mr.  Wood  had  escaped  failure  was 
evident  when  frirther  research  showed  that 
he  had  struck  the  peribolus  at  its  extreme 
southern  angle,  not  suspecting  the  curve  of 
the  ancient  road  to  the  northward.  The 
inclosure,  in  fact,  was  so  spacious,  that  on 
the  side  next  to  the  village  of  Ayasalouk  it 
is  fully  half  a  mile  in  length.  After  tracing 
the  wall  for  1,600  feet,  therefore,  Mr.  Wood 
adopted  the  plan  of  sinking  a  great  number 
of  experimental  holes,  in  the  hope  of  striking 
the  site  of  the  temple.  He  discovered  a 
great  deal  of  Roman  architecture,  the  houses 
of  the  priests,  mosaic  pavements,  and  pieces 
of  sculpture,  of  slight  artistic  value.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1869  one  of  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  massive  pavement  of 
white  marble  at  a  depth  of  nearly  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface.  An  examination 
the  next  morning  proved  that  the  masonry 
was  Greek,  and  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  gave 
her  sanctuary  as  a  New- Year's  ofiiering  to 
the  persistent  faith  of  the  English  explorer. 
The  work  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
yielded  only  two  fragments  of  sculptured 
drums  of  columns  (not  then  recognised  as 
such),  and  the  foundation-pier  of  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle. 
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On  December,  1,  1870,  the  character  of 
ihe  discovery  was  indisputably  settled.  The 
base  of  a  column  was  found  in  situ,  together 
with  the  plinth  of  another  column,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  the  more  ancient  temples 
on  the  same  site.  The  latter,  built  about 
500  B.C.,  was  probably  that  burned  by  Eros- 
tratus  (356  B.C.),  which  was  replaced  by  the 
probably  fSw  more  imposing  structure  of 
the  architect  Deinocrates.  Mr.  Wood  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  have  been  three 
different  temples  on  the  spot,  substantially 
upon  the  same  foundations,  but  of  varjdng 
architectural  design.  During  the  winter  he 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  the  structure  with  the  intercolumnar 
spaces,  and  thereby  to  calculate  both  the 
amount  of  the  necessary  excavation  and  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  debris. 

It  was  worth  much  labour  to  ascertain  the 
exact  site  of  an  edifice  so  renowned  in  classic 
and  early  Christian  times ;  but  it  was  a  great 
achievement  to  recover  architectural  frag- 
ments sufficient  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plan  of  the  temple  as  it  stood,  up  to  the  time  of 
its  ruin  by  the  Goths,  about  the  year  262  a.d. 
Mr.  Wood  has  thoroughly  verified  the  ancient 
accounts  of  its  imposing  character.  It  stood 
upon  a  platform  of  masonry  measuring  418 
by  239  feet,  with  a  height  of  nine  and  a  half 
feet,  scaled  by  fourteen  steps.  The  temple 
itself  was  342  j  by  nearly  164  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, octastyle,  having  eight  columns  in 
front,  and  dipterial,  having  a  double  row 
of  columns  surrounding  the  cella.  These 
columns  were,  exactly  as  Pliny  describes 
them,  one  hundred  in  number,  twenty-seven 
of  which  were  the  gifts  of  kings.  They 
were  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  improved 
Ionic  order,  must  have  been  about  fifty-six 
feet  in  height.  Pliny  states  that  thirty-six 
of  these  columns  were  celatw,  or  sculptured, 
and  the  double  row  of  eight  at  each  end, 
with  the  two  included  within  the  projections 
of  the  cella,   would   give   precisely  that 


number.  The  entire  height  of  the  temple, 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment, 
must  have  been  between  eighty-five  and 
ninety  feet.  The  cella  of  the  temple  was 
nearly  seventy  feet  wide,  and  the  central 
portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  hypcsthral, 
or  open  to  the  sky.  Mr.  Wood  discovered 
the  place  of  the  altar,  behind  which  un- 
doubtedly stood  that  statue  of  the  many- 
breasted  Artemis,  a  copy  of  which  (as  is 
evident  from  coins  and  medals)  was  found  in 
the  villa  of  Hadrian,  and  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  An  architectural 
imagination  may  easily  rebuild  the  entire 
structure,  and  set  its  phantom  splendour  on 
the  exhumed  foundation. 

No  theory  has  been  changed,  nor  any  new 
question  raised,  by  Mr.  Wood's  success.  He 
has  worked  upon  purely  historical  ground, 
and  the  ancient  authorities  are  his  best  wit- 
nesses. No  one  has  disputed  the  solid 
marble  evidence  which  he  has  brought  to 
light ;  and  the  main  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  his  labour  is  that  complete  destruction 
is  a  more  difficult  task  than  has  heretofore 
been  supposed — that  the  simple  processes  of 
nature  almost  invariably  hide  some  fragment 
of  that  which  war  or  fanaticism  would  anni- 
hilate, and  protect  it  for  the  believing  ex- 
plorer who  may  come  two  or  three  thousand 
years  afterward.  The  only  possible  contri- 
bution to  a  more  ancient  period  of  art  which 
Mr.  Wood  may  have  ftirnished,  is  found  in 
some  fragments  of  sculpture,  which  Mr. 
Newton  considers  archaic,  excavated  near 
the  lowest  step  of  the  temple.  Their  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  objects  found  by 
General  di  Gesnola  in  Cyprus  is  noticed  by 
the  distinguished  archseologist,  but  a  more 
careful  examination  and  comparison  are 
necessary  before  their  character  can  be 
approximately  determined. 

Oeneral  di  Cesnola,  a  gallant  American 
officer,  was  appointed  consul  to  Cyprus 
during  the  last  days  of  President  Lincoln's 
life,  and  reached  his  post  at  Lamaca,  the 
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ancient  Citium,  on  Christmas  Day,  1865.  His 
first  attempts  at  research  were  of  an  amateur 
character,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  place,  and  only  gradually  became 
earnest  and  laborious  through  the  stimulus 
given  by  an  occasional  discovery,  such  as 
the  site  of  a  small  temple  to  Demeter  Faralia, 
a  large  Phoenician  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  and  some  terra-cotta  vases  and 
statuettes,  showing  a  singular  mixture  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Qreek  designa  In 
fact,  a  great  part  of  his  later  success  must 
be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
long  residence  upon  the  island,  as  contrasted 
with  the  hasty  and  superficial  examinations 
of  M.  de  Vogu^.  The  archaeologist  must 
needs  learn  his  trade,  like  any  other  crafts- 
man ;  his  eye  can  only  be  gradually  trained 
to  detect  the  peculiarities  of  locality,  sur- 
face, and  soil,  without  consulting  which  his 
labour  is  mere  guess  work.  Nevertheless, 
General  di  Cesnola's  first  great  discovery 
was  partly  due  to  his  having  selected  Dali, 
the  ancient  Idalium,  as  a  summer  residence 
for  his  family.  The  village  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Lamaca,  among  the  hills  border- 
ing the  great  central  valley  of  the  island, 
between  its  two  parallel  mountain-chains. 
Living  quietly  there,  in  a  little  country 
house,  and,  making  acquaintance  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  he  was  able  to  survey  the 
ground  deliberately,  and  fix  upon  the  pro- 
bable site  of  the  ancient  necropolis.  He 
then  obtained  the  necessary  firman  from  the 
Porte,  leased  the  ground  on  satisfactory  con- 
ditions, went  systematically  to  work,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years  explored  no 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  tombs.* 

*  The  remains  which  came  piecemeal  to  light  were 
of  the  most  interesting  character.  Many  of  the 
tombs,  haying  been  simply  excayated  in  the  earth, 
had  faUen  in,  and  qnite  destroyed  their  oontaits ; 
others  had  evidently  been  despoiled  many  centuries 
ago ;  but  a  very  large  nmnber  stiU  remained  intact, 
and  were  filled  with  fine  earth,  which  had  percolated 
through  the  porous  soil  The  vases  and  other  mor- 
tuary objects  were  thus  preserved  in  all  their  fresh- 


The  site  of  Oolgos,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Idalium,  was  the  scene  of  General  di  Cesnola's 
next  great  triumph.  He  had  made  a  slight 
preliminary  examination  there  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1867,  finding  nothing  but  the  foun- 
dations of  some  stone  dwellings.  Repeating 
the  attempt  early  in  1870,  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  most  interesting  sarco- 
phagus.* Although  of  very  soft  calcareous 
stone,  it  had  continued  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation. The  sides  contain  representations 
of  a  banquet  scene,  and  warriors  hunting  a 
bull  and  boar,  but  the  sacred  Assyrian  tree 
appears  in  the  latter,  and  the  relief  of  Perseus 
and  Medusa,  on  one  end,  presents  some  un- 
usual features.  Having  set  his  men  to  work 
at  a  place  where  M.  de  Vogud  was  reported 
to  have  found  some  stone  heads,  the  general 
returned  to  Lamaca  to  perform  certain  con- 
sular duties,  and  within  a  week  received  the 
welcome  news  that  a  colossal  head  had  been 
found,  and  the  village  was  in  an  uproar.  He 
tells  a  very  graphic  story  of  his  ride  to 
Grolgos  by  night,  his  troubles  with  the  native 

ness,  and  came  forth  to  the  light  of  day  with  no 
colour  faded,  not  even  a  knife-scratch  eroded.  At 
first,  the  objects  foimd  were  all  of  the  early 
Phoenician  period ;  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  a 
later  Greek  necropolis  made  its  appearance  above 
the  former,  the  tombs  yielding  the  rarest  treasures 
of  iridisoent  glass,  gold  earrings,  bracelets  and  thin 
diadems,  and  terra-ootta  lamps.  The  Phoenician 
tombs,  farther  under  these,  were  in  much  better 
preservation  ;  human  bones,  and  even  perfect 
skuUs,  were  found  in  them,  together  with  weapons, 
bowls,  and  ornaments  of  copper  and  bronze.  In  a 
great  ooUection  which  Cesnola  thus  acquired  there 
are  ciuious  vases  in  the  form  of  animals,  among  which 
the  cow's-head,  upon  which  Dr.  Schliemann  lays  so 
much  stress  at  Mycenae,  occurs  very  frequently.  No 
statue,  or  indication  of  a  temple,  was  discovered ;  but 
the  pottery  proved  to  be  richer  in  historic  suggestion 
than  any  architecture.  The  most  of  it  was  thoroughly 
archaic  in  form  as  weU  as  ornamentation,  the  latter 
generaUy  showing  an  undoubted  Assyrian  character, 
while  some  objects  were  wholly  Egyptian.  Thus  is 
opened  a  special  field  of  research,  abounding  in  ques- 
tions  which  wiU  not  easily  be  settled. 

*  Now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 
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authorities,  and  his  cunning  recovery  of 
many  objects  which  had  been  stolen  and  con- 
cealed. This  was  the  beginning  of  his  dis- 
covery of  thirty-two  statues  of  various  sizes, 
followed  by  that  of  a  temple,  sixty  by  forty- 
five  feet  in  dimension,  and  surrounded  by 
seventy-two  pedestals,  nearly  all  the  statues 
belonging  to  which,  more  or  less  mutilated, 
were  finally  recovered.  The  labour  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  in  eleven  days,  un- 
earthed no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  sculpture,  many  of  them 
figures  of  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  in 
a  perfect  condition.  But  the  differences  in 
their  character,  which,  fortunately,  we  are 
now  able  to  study  from  the  original  works, 
were  a  new  astonishment.  Egyptian  art,  so 
pronounced  as  to  be  almost  pure,  Assyrian 
art  equally  so,  archaic  Grecian  art  in  com- 
bination with  these,  later  Grecian,  and  even 
Graeco-Roman  art,  are  all  here  united  in  one 
company  of  statues,  which  seem  to  represent 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  history.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  each  school  was 
separately  grouped,  only  such  mixture  of 
t3rpes  being  apparent  as  might  have  occurred 
when  the  temple  was  destroyed.  The  in- 
scribed tablets  and  bas-reliefs  were  also 
separated  according  to  the  same  system,  and 
even  the  votive  offerings  appeared  to  be 
classified,  as  if  they  had  been  laid  before 
different  divinities. 

No  sooner  were  these  inestimable  relics 
transported  to  the  sea-shore,  shipped  for 
England,  and  thus  secured  to  the  world, 
than^  a  new  period  of  leisure  having  arrived, 
he  set  out  for  a  complete  exploration  of  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Beyond 
determining  the  sites  of  Throni  and  LeucoUa, 
the  results  of  this  journey  were  not  important, 
and  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  Paphos 
(the  name  of  which  still  appears  in  the 
modem  Baffa),  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Cyprus.  Here,  on  a  bold  eminence  above 
the  sea,  the  foundations  of  that  illustrious 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  which  once  gleamed 


to  the  mariner  from  afar,  over  the  blue 
pavement  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  still  to 
be  traced.  The  dimensions  are  221  by  167 
feet.  There  are  two  mysterious  holes  drilled 
through  the  comer-stones,  which,  like  those 
under  the  seat  of  the  Pjrthia,  at  Delphi, 
suggest  the  secret  of  the  oracle.  But, 
excepting  some  mosaic  pavements,  no  re- 
mains of  art  were  discovered  here. 

The  last  and  most  fortunate  of  all  the 
explorations  was  that  undertaken  at  Curium, 
after  General  di  Cesnola's  visit  to  England, 
and  the  sale  of  the  spoils  of  Idalium  and 
Golgos  to  an  institution  in  his  adopted 
country.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  on 
the  south-western  shore  of  Cjrprus,  half-way 
between  Amathus  and  Paphos,  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  the  remains  upon  the  surface  are  more 
abundant  than  at  any  other  place  except 
Neo- Paphos.  It  was  easy  to  trace  the  sites 
of  large  edifices  and  even  of  dwelling-houses 
without  excavating.  There  are  seven  spots 
where  shafts  of  marble  or  granite  lie  half 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  probably  just  as  when 
they  fell,  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  size  of 
the  columns  where  eight  lay  together, 
Cesnola  had  the  earth  removed,  and  found 
a  mosaic  pavement,  with  a  pattern  of  lotus- 
flowers  under  it.  This  pavement  had  been 
broken  in  various  places  by  some  ancient 
treasure-seeker,  who  had  dug  six  or  seven 
feet  deeper,  apparently  without  reaching  the 
booty  he  coveted.  Selecting  a  spot  which 
sounded  hollow,  and  sinking  a  pit  twenty 
feet  deeper  than  his  predecessor  had  done, 
Cesnola  discovered  a  gallery  hewed  out  of 
the  native  rock,  with  evidences  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  temple  at  one  end,  and  a 
doorway,  closed  by  a  stone  slab,  at  the  other. 
When  the  slab  was  removed,  a  vaulted 
chamber,  nearly  filled  with  fine  earth  which 
had  percolated  from  above,  was  revealed  ; 
soon  afterward  a  second,  and  finally  a  third 
and  fourth  chamber,  of  similar  form,  situated 
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on  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  sixty-five  by 
forty  feet  in  dimension,  rewarded  the  toil- 
some exploration.  The  first  discovery  of  a 
number  of  objects  *  in  gold,  including  a 
bracelet,  suggested  the  idea  that  these  were 
the  secret  treasure-chambers  of  the  temple — 
a  conjecture  which  was  soon  verified — ^and 
dictated  the  utmost  care  in  removing  the 
lowest  stratum  of  earth.  Scarcely  had  the 
explorer  settled  this  in  his  mind,  when  his 
head-workman  handed  him  two  armlets  of 
massive  gold,  weighing  four  pounds,  and 
bearing  the  inscription,  in  G3rpriote  char- 
acters: '**Etedndr<mTouPdphonBasileos," 
Eteander,  King  of  Faphos.  In  Mr.  George 
Smith's  Records  of  the  Past,  the  name  of 
Ithuander,  King  of  Faphos,  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  Cypriote  kings  who  brought  tribute 
to  Esarhaddon,  monarch  of  Assyria,  in  the 
year  b.  g.  672.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  bracelets  were  a  votive  oflFering 
of  King  Eteander.  The  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion also  speaks  of  "  the  ten  kings  of  Cjrprus, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sea." 

The  first  room  opened  was  devoted  wholly  to 
the  golden  treasures,  which  included  ear  and 
finger  rings,  bracelets,  engraved  gems,  bowls, 
and  paterae,  and  the  agate  handle  of  a  mace 
or  sceptre.  Some  of  tiie  objects  were  found 
in  places  which  indicated  that  they  had  been 
thrown  down  at  random,  as  if  the  priests 
had  hastily  selected  and  carried  away  only 
the  most  precious  articles  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  became  certain.  The  work- 
manship is  of  great  beauty,  although  it  is 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  jewellery  found 
by  M.  Mariette  on  the  mummy  of  Queen 
Ah-hotep,  which  dates  from  at  least  1800  b.  g. 
But  among  the  smaller  objects  were  two  or 
three  inscribed  Babylonian  cylinders,  one  of 
which  contains  the  name  of  a  Chaldean  king, 
of  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  2000  b.  g. 
Several  centuries  may,  therefore,  be  added 
to  the  age  of  many  of  the  objects  found  at 
Curium.  The  second  chamb^  3delded  more 
than  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver-ware. 


much  of  it  of  exquisite  design ;  while  the 
third  and  fourth  chambers  were  devoted  to 
objects  in  bronze,  copper,  and  terra-cotta. 
It  is  impossible  to  illustrate,  by  detailed 
description,  the  astonishing  variety  and  the 
singular  value  of  the  sacred  treasury  of 
Curium.  The  only  other  discovery  which 
General  di  Cesnola  made  at  Curium  was 
that  of  a  number  of  terra-cotta  heads,  one 
statuette  of  bronze  and  several  of  white 
marble,  near  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  Hylates.  After  ten  years  of  arduous 
labour,  he  decided  to  leave  Cyprus.  The 
American  consulate  there,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  has  been  abolished  ;  and,  although 
other  treasures  still  hide  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated soil  of  two  thousand  years,  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  another  explorer,  of 
equal  enthusiasm  and  patience,  comes  to 
seek  for  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  an  exact  place,  either 
in  history  or  art,  to  Cesnola's  discoveries. 
He  uses  the  general  term  "  Cypriote "  to 
designate  them,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Eg3rptian,  Assyrian,  and  archaic  Grecian 
elements  which  are  combined  in  so  many  of 
the  objects ;  this  term  must  suffice  until 
scholars  are  able  to  separate,  or  at  least 
classify,  the  latter,  and  determine  some- 
thing in  regard  to  their  historical  precedence. 
Every  advance  into  the  prehistoric  past 
awakes  a  natural,  perhaps  unconscious  ten- 
dency, both  to  shorten  the  successive  periods 
of  civilisation  and  to  attach  a  certain  sjonbo- 
lism  of  faith  to  forms  which  may  have 
descended  into  mere  conventional  use.  Yet 
the  position  of  Cyprus,  visible  from  the 
shores  of  Syria  (Phoenicia)  and  Cilicia,  must 
have  led  to  its  settlement  many  centuries 
before  it  was  conquered  by  Thothmes  III. 
about  1600  B.G.  This  is  the  first  historic 
mention  of  the  island,  and  if  one  of  the 
statues  found  at  Golgos  should  prove  to  be, 
as  is  surmised,  that  of  the  Eg3rptian  king,  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  a  later 
period.     Greek  immigration,  subjection  to 
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Phoenicia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  again  to 
Egypt,  succeeded  during  the  next  thousand 
years,  leaving  those  mingled  traces  which 
make  the  Cesnola  collection  in  this  particular 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  A  very 
curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  simultaneous  use 
of  emblems  belonging  to  several  different 
faiths,  is  the  separation  of  the  many  statues 
of  (Jolgos  into  groups,  according  to  their 
nationaUty.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance 
in  archseology  where  the  later  rule  has  not 
sought  to  destroy  or  mutilate  the  tokens  of 
the  earlier. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  since  Dr. 
Schliemann  made  his  great  discovery  at 
MycensD.  The  entire  labour,  emplojdng 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  and  energetically 
pushed  forward  by  the  explorer  and  his  wife, 
did  not  occupy  more  than  four  months.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  made  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  spot  in  1874,  and  had 
very  carefully  studied  the  external  evidence 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  its  acro- 
polis. But  to  one  who  remembers  Mycenae, 
as  deserted  and  ahnost  as  formless  as  the 
stony  slopes  of  Mount  Eubcea  behind  it, 
untouched  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
a  more  unpromising  hiding-place  for  antique 
treasure  can  hardly  be  imagined.  I  shall 
never  foi^et  how,  after  leaving  the  trouble  of 
rain  and  the  terror  of  earthquake  behind  me 
at  Cleonae,  and  reaching  the  crest  of  the 
dividing  mountain-ridge,  all  Argolis  spread 
below  me,  fair  and  calm  in  mellow  sunshine, 
from  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  citadel  of 
Agamemnon  to  the  rock-theatre  of  its  Argive 
spoilers,  far  away  on  the  plain.  I  lingered 
for  a  long  time  inside  the  Oate  of  Lions 
over  the  actual  site  of  the  Agora,  never 
dreaming  what  tombs  were  lying  under  the 
tumbled  stones  and  the  daisy-sprinkled  turf 
.Even  at  Hissarlik  there  were  better  external 
indications  of  something  hidden  in  the  soil 
But  Dr.  Schliemann,  believing  devoutly  in 
Homer  and  .Sischylus,  and  hence  prepared  to 


accept  Pausanias  as  an  implicit  guide,  decided 
that  the  vestiges  of  illustrious  tombs  might 
still  be  found,  and  that  the  place  of  them 
must  be  sought  in  the  acropolis  instead  of 
the  lower  city.  The  book-scholars  were 
against  him,  and  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  interpretations  and  arguments.  But, 
first,  they  doubted  the  existence  of  the 
tombs ;  assuming  the  latter,  there  was  good 
reason  for  their  conjectured  location. 

Dr.  Schliemann  began  work  early  in  August, 
1876,  at  the  Gate  of  Lions.  Beyond  a  small 
chamber,  left  within  the  massive  masonry, 
evidently  for  the  gate-keeper,  nothing  of 
importance  was  revealed.  The  excavations 
within  the  gate  reached  a  depth  of  more 
than  thirty  feet  before  they  struck  the  native 
rock,  and  the  soil,  mixed  with  huge  blocks 
fallen  from  the  towers,  was  almost  as  hard  as 
stone.  The  explorer  selected  a  spot  where, 
on  sinking  experimental  shafts  in  1874,  he 
had  found  remains  of  walls  and  a  sculptured 
slab  which  appeared  to  belong  to  a  tomb,  then, 
measuring  a  space  113  feet  square,  he  set  to 
work  to  clear  it  out  to  the  lowest  foundation- 
stone.  In  the  upper  stratum  of  debris  he 
found,  most  unexpectedly,  pottery  and  bronze 
medals  of  the  Macedonian  age,  indicating 
that  some  time  after  its  destruction  by  the 
Argives  in  468  B.C.,  Mycense  had  been  re- 
inhabited,  possibly  for  a  century  or  two. 
This  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient 
historians ;  and,  if  the  surmise  be  correct, 
the  settlement  must  have  been  small  and 
politically  unimportant.  Under  this  stratum, 
which  had  an  average  depth  of  three  feet, 
archaic  remains  at  once  came  to  light — im- 
mense quantities  of  broken  pottery,  marked 
with  both  spiral  and  horizontal  bands ;  whorls 
and  disks  (as  at  Hissarlik)  with  the  sign  of 
the  ancient  cross,  symbolical  of  fire ;  terra- 
cotta idols,  bronze  knives,  objects  in  lead 
and  iron,  and  arrow-heads  of  stone  and 
obsidian.  But  the  greatest  promise  was 
afforded  by  five  sculptured  tombstones,  un- 
doubtedly prehistoric  in  character^   which 
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one  after  the  other  were  unearthed.  Nearer 
the  wall  the  remains  of  Cyclopean  houses 
appeared,  together  with  cisterns  and  water- 
conduits  of  peculiar  character.  Although 
the  masonry  was  in  some  places  perfect 
to  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  there  was 
rarely  more  than  one  large  room  in  each 
dwelling,  which  was  filled  with  wood-ashes, 
millions  of  fragments  of  painted  archaic 
vases,  and  bones  of  swine.  Dr.  Schliemann's 
vivid  imagination  immediately  saw  the  royal 
palace  of  MycensB  in  these  ruins,  and  the 
tombs  described  by  Fausanias  in  the  ex- 
humed slabs,  which  were  tolerably  certain 
evidences  of  rock-sepulchres  beneath  them. 

He  was,  indeed,  most  fortunate  in  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  for  excavation.  In 
September  he  came  upon  an  interior  wall 
of  inclosure,  composed  of  parallel  rows  of 
closely-jointed  slabs,  upright,  but  sloping 
inward  at  an  angle  of  75*^.  This  wall  was 
followed  until,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  it 
was  laid  bare  in  its  whole  extent,  forming  a 
circle  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Several  horizontal  slabs,  fitted  to  the  upright 
ones  by  deep  grooves  in  the  stone,  were 
found  in  situ,  distinctly  proving  that  here 
was  veritably  the  ancient  Agora  of  Mycen®. 
The  five  tombstones  were  all  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  circular  inclosure:  this 
was  a  circumstance  so  unusual,  though  not 
without  precedent  in  ancient  Greece,  that  it 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
the  tombs  were  those  of  personages  highly 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Schliemann  at  once  saw  the  bodies  of 
Agamemnon,  Cassandra,  Eurymedon,  and 
the  others  slain  at  the  fatal  banquet,  lying 
beneath  his  feet,  and  his  narrative  of  the 
exploration  from  that  time  forward  is  in- 
evitably coloured  by  the  intensity  of  his 
faith  in  the  result.  The  reader's  imagina- 
tion also,  it  must  be  confessed,  cannot  escape 
the  excitement.  Here  was  the  Agora,  or 
public  forum,  in  a  position  at  once  con- 
spicuous and  convenient  to  the  people  of 


Mycen83,  near  the  great  gate  of  the  acropolis ; 
here  were  the  stately  foundations  of  dweUings, 
which  may  have  supported  a  rich  and  ample 
second  story  of  wood,  beside  the  ruins  of  the 
huge  watch-tower;  and,  finally,  here  were 
tombs  rarely  distinguished  by  their  place 
within  the  Agora  itself!  With  these  in- 
disputable facts  before  him,  we  must  pardon 
everything  to  the  explorer,  who,  superin- 
tending the  daily  labour  of  his  workmen 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  under  the  hot  autumn 
sun  of  Greece,  added  physical  exhaustion  to 
his  intellectual  excitement.  It  was  hardly 
in  human  nature — and  cetainly  not  in  his 
nature — ^to  have  believed  otherwise. 

The  exhumation  of  a  massive  Cyclopean 
treasury,   outside   of  the   Gate  of   Lions, 
which   was   the   special  task  assumed  by 
Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  the  examination  of 
other  points  of  lesser  interest,  occupied  the 
month  of  October.     Many  objects  of  very 
great  archseological  value  were  discovered, 
such   as    curious   vases,    idols,    objects  in 
which  the  cow's-head  constantly  reappeared, 
hatchets  of  bronze  and  moulds  of  basalt; 
but  there  was  nothing  which  threw    any 
direct   light  upon  the  story  of   Myceme. 
In  November,  finally.  Dr.  Schliemann  de- 
cided to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the 
five  tombs,  which  would  either  confirm  or 
overthrow  his  ardent  theory  of  the  truth 
of  Homer,    and    the   base  of  fact    upon 
which  the  tragic  muse  of  ^chjlus    has 
built  so  grand  a  structure.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  his  task  step  by  step,  in  the 
order  of  its   accomplishment      A    month 
sufficed  for  its  completion :  the  toaibs,  nn^ 
violated  during  the  course  of  three   tbou 
sand  years,  yielded  up  their  dead,  with  an 
amount  of  mortuary  treasure  so  lar^ge,  an^ 
various,  and  beautiful,  that  the  news  of  itt 
discovery  was  hardly   credited  when    fiid 
announced  to  the  world.    The  first,   second 
and  third  tombs  contained,  each»    the  re 
mains  of  three  men,  lying  side    by   side 
with  traces  of  ashes  and  smoke  which,  gay 
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evidence  of  their  simultaneous  cremation. 
With  them  were  found  diadems  of  thin 
plate-gold  (or  rather  leaf,  since  the  thickness 
is  only  rhrth  of  an  inch),  buttons,  crosses 
formed  of  laurel-leaves,  and  objects  of  rock- 
crystal.  In  the  third  tomb,  alone,  seven 
hundred  and  one  pieces  of  gold  were  found. 
Over  the  fourth  tomb  stood  a  Cyclopean  altar 
four  feet  in  height  by  six  in  diameter,  with 
fragments  of  pottery  and  knives  of  obsidian 
still  lying  around  its  base.  The  sepulchre 
under  it  contained  the  bodies  of  five  men, 
together  with  such  an  amount  of  treasure 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  devotes  eighty  pages  of 
his  work  to  its  illustration.* 

The  fifth  tomb  contained  only  one  person, 
and  the  only  object  of  special  value  found 
in  it  was  a  highly  ornamented  drinking-cup 
of  gold.  But  the  first  tomb  of  all,  the  exa- 
mination of  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  accumulation  of  water  firom  the  rains, 
furnished  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
human  remains.  The  golden  mask  of  one 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  only  mask  which  has 
escaped  distortion  firom  fire  or  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  soil,  gives  us 
a  singular  combination  of  the  Hellenic  nose 
and  forehead,  with  the  close  eyes,  thin  lips, 
wide  mouth,  and  curled  moustache,  of  a  type 
which  seems  to  be  partly  Assyrian ;  yet  the 
one  head  which  was  recovered,  and  preserved 

*  Among  the  objects  found  were  bronze  swords 
and  lances,  golden  crowns,  bracelets,  greaves,  belts, 
buttons,  flagons,  goblets,  rings,  and  pins,  amber  beads, 
cows* -heads  of  combined  silver  and  gold,  alabaster 
vases,  and  articles  in  copper,  bronze,  and  wood.  By 
this  time  the  fame  of  the  astonishing  discoveries  had 
spread  through  Greece.  People  flocked  by  hundreds 
and  by  thousands,  from  Nauplia,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
even  Athens,  to  look  upon  the  opened  sepulchres  and 
their  spoils.  Dr.  Schliemann  was  obliged  to  hire  a 
nightly  corps  of  watchmen,  who,  as  he  states  with 
justifiable  pride,  kindled  upon  the  Cyobpean  tower 
of  Mycens  the  first  beacon  which  had  been  lighted 
there  since  that  which,  with  *'  a  sunbeam-stretching 
stride,**  had  crotsed  the  .^E^ean,  leaping  from  the 
heights  of  JQwpos  and  Eithaeron,  to  announce  to 
dytamnestra  the  fall  d  Troy. 


by  an  application  of  gum  sandarac  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  shows  us  a  brain  of  remarkable 
balance  and  beauty.* 

After  excavating  the  five  tombs,  and  an- 
other outside  the  circle  of  the  Agora,  the 
existence  of  which  was  shrewdly  surmised 
by  a  Greek  officer  of  engineers,  the  work  was 
discontinued.  Dr.  Schliemann  had  under- 
taken it  at  his  own  private  expense,  and 
with  the  condition  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  right  of  possession  to 
all  the  objects  discovered.  After  such  an 
immediate  and  magnificent  success,  there- 
fore, there  was  not  much  inducement  to 
continue  an  exploration  which  could  not 
possibly  have  3delded  results  to  be  compared 
with  those  already  attained.  The  treasure 
of  "  gold-abounding  Mycence "  (Homer's 
epithet  again  justified!),  of  the  value  of 

*  The  bodies  buried  in  the  five  tombs  amounted  to 
twelve  men,  three  women,  and  (possibly)  two  or  three 
children ;  and  Dr.  Schliemann  thus  gives  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  had  all  received  the  rites  of 
sepulture  at  the  same  time :  "  The  identity  of  the 
mode  of  burial,  the  perfect  similarity  of  all  of  the 
tombs,  their  very  close  proximity,  the  impossibility  of 
admitting  that  three,  or  even  five,  royal  personages 
of  immeasurable  wealth,  who  had  died  a  natural 
death  at  long  intervals  of  time,  should  have  been 
huddled  together  in  the  same  tomb  ;  and,  finally,  the 
great  reeemblanoe  of  aU  the  ornaments,  which  show 
exactly  the  same  style  of  art  and  the  same  epoch — 
aU  these  facts  are  so  many  proofs  that  aU  the  twelve 
men,  three  women,  and  perhi^  two  or  three  children, 
had  been  murdered  simultaneously  and  burned  at  the 
same  time.*'  Not  proof ,  certainly;  but  we  must 
aUow  the  explorer  his  daim  to  presumptive  evidence. 
His  evidence  in  regard  to  the  structure  to  the  Agora, 
drawn  from  Book  XVIIL  of  the  **  Ilaid  **  and  Book 
YIIL  of  the  "Odyssey,"  is  admissable  and  wboUysatis- 
factory  ;  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  he  found 
the  Agora  of  Mycenae.  The  facts  that  the  sepulchral 
excavations  were  cut  in  the  bed-rock  of  the  acropolis, 
at  an  average  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  manner  of  sepulture 
and  the  mortuaiy  treasures  were  exactly  alike,  are 
also  favourable  to  Schliemann's  hypothesis ;  but 
Histoiy  aims  to  be  an  exact  sdenoe,  and  will  accept 
nothing  which  cannot  be  dearly  established.  She 
recognises  no  <<  probabilitieB." 
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£6,250,  was  transferred  to  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  Athens,  where  it  still  waits  for  some 
disposition  which  may  make  it  accessible  to 
the  study  of  scholars.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  700 
illustrations  contained  in  the  explorer's 
volume,  and  we  shall  find  them  entirely 
available  for  comparison  with  archaic  objects 
of  the  same  character  found  by  Schliemann 
himself  at  Hissarlik,  and  by  General  di 
Cesnola  in  Cyprus.  Furthermore,  we  have 
authoritative  testimony  to  their  accordance, 
in  character  and  design,  with  a  number  of 
archaic  vases  found  at  Ial3rsus,  in  Rhodes. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  all  these  dis- 
coveries belong  strictly  to  the  same  historic 
period,  but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  common  art,  which,  in  the 
prehistoric  times,  belonged  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  races  inhabiting  all  the  eastern  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  including 
the  greater  portion  of  Greece.* 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
work,  I  have  re-examined  the  greater  portion 

*  What  Dr.  Sohleimaim  callB  the  suattika — a  cross 
with  rectangnlar  projections  at  its  ends,  representing 
the  sign  of  fire — ^which  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  Aiyan  symbols,  is  found  alike  in 
the  Troad,  at  Mycenae,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  The 
Assyrian  rosette,  with  its  variations  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  ornament,  is  another  characteristic.  The 
Egyptian  lotus,  flower  and  bud,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  terra-cotta  objects  exhumed  by 
General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus  contam  quite  as  many 
oow8*-heads  as  those  which  delighted  the  heart  of  Dr. 
SchUemann  at  Mycenae.  The  latter  gentleman,  in 
fact,  whUe  evidently  restraining  his  enthusiasm  in 
regard  to  his  latest  discoveries,  can  no  more  help 
directing  emphatic  attention  to  the  hdopid  Hera  of 
Mycenae  than  to  the  glaukopid  Athena  of  Ilium.  In 
both  instances  he  certainly  lays  too  much  stress  on  a 
figure  which  it  is  by  no  means  certain  was  always  a 
religious  symbol ;  for,  if  this  were  so,  Hera,  rather  than 
Aphrodite,  must  have  been  the  popular  deity  in 
Cyprus.  Thus,  what  Dr.  Schliemann's  discovery 
seems  to  prove.  General  di  Cesnola's  discovery  dis- 
proves. The  truth  probably  is,  that,  even  in  the 
eariiest  times,  ornaments  gradually  lost  their  em- 
blematic character,. and  their  existence,  (u  omamentt, 
indicates  no  more  than  their  previous  origin. 


of  the  objects  in  the  Cesnola  collection,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  ; 
and  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many  of 
them  identical  with  those  found  by  Schlie- 
mann at  MycensB.  The  diadems  of  gold-leaf, 
the  wreaths  of  laurel-leaves,  the  golden 
buttons  (some  of  them  showing  exactly  the 
same  ornamental  patterns,  in  repouss^vfork), 
the  bronze  hatchets  and  sword- blades,  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  same  objects 
among  the  Mycenaean  spoils;  while  tiiere 
is  scarcelya  type  of  pottery,  or  a  form  of  the 
rude  terra-cotta  idols,  contained  in  the 
latter,  which  is  not  matched  by  something 
from  Idalium,  Golgos,  or  Curium.  When 
we  add  thereto  the  similar  objects  from  what 
Schliemann  styles  the  pre-Trojan  city  at 
Hissarlik,  and  the  Rhodian  vases  from  laly- 
sus,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  one 
and  the  same  school  of  ceramic  and  decorative 
art.  The  inference  which  might  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  seems  to  conflict  with  former 
historical  theories.  Certainly  the  same  race 
could  not  have  possessed  these  separated 
shores  and  islands  at  the  same  time,  nor 
could  one  divinity  (however  related,  as  we 
know,  were  the  ancient  theologies)  have 
received  the  same  honour  in  each  place.  We 
are  thus  led  to  accept  the  existence  of  conven- 
tional forms  and  decorative  patterns  in  art, 
and  to  trace  them  to  what  was  undoubtedly 
their  primal  source — ^Egypt  and  Assyria,. 

Here  another  question  arises,  which  the 
professional  archaeologists  do  not  seem  to  have 
adequately  considered.  At  what  phase  of 
human  civilisation  does  the  fictile  art  make 
its  appearance?  From  the  evidence  of 
ancient  mounds  in  America,  it  is  the  first 
step  from  barbarism  to  the  beginning  of 
civilisation,  and  thus  almost  the  oldest  of 
the  rude  mechanic  arts.  Hence,  in  Phoenicia, 
its  introduction  must  have  speedily  followed 
its  invention  in  Egypt,  which  was  nearer 
4000  B.  c^than  3000  B.  c,  while  in  Assyria 
its  antiquity  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a 
later  than  the  latter  date.    How  long  would 
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.the  neighbouring  island  of  Gypras  remain 
ignorant  of  so  nsefal  an  art  ?  and  how  mnch 
more  time  wonid  be  required  to  carry  it  to 
Rhodes,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Troad  ? 
Evidently,  the  age  granted  by  certain 
sdiolars  to  the  oldest  specimens  of  Cypriote 
pottery— about  800  b.  g. — and  that  allowed 
to  the  relics  from  Mycenae,  two  or  three 
centures  earlier,  does  not  indicate,  even  if 
correct,  the  period  when  the  art  was  first 
brought  into  practice  in  either  locality. 
The  term  "  prehistoric  "  must  not  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  simply  as  designating  that 
cruder  form  of  civilisation  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  preserve  and  transmit  its  records 
to  the  succeeding  generations.  It  indicates, 
at  best,  in  the  Hellenic  past,  the  ages  of 
which  the  exact  records  have  been  lost,  when 
no  era  had  been  fixed  for  the  computation 
of  years,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
primitive  mythical  history  had  become  con- 
founded with  later  historical  facts. 

Dr.  Schliemann's  discovery  at  Mycenae 
has  the  advantage  of  whatever  probability 
belongs  to  this  view.  All  our  recent  ex- 
plorations of  the  past  of  the  human  race,  all 
the  amazing  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  establish  more  firmly  the  fact  that  a 
basis  of  actual  historic  tnith  underlies  every 
feature  of  ancient  history  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  mythical.  The 
opposite  views  which  prevail,  it  is  evident, 
arise  chiefly  from  the  reluctance  of  scholars 
to  accept  any  inference  which  may  conflict 
with  the  Hebrew  chronology.  Forgetting 
that  far  older  and  mightier  empires,  with 
&r  earlier  records,  existed  on  boUi  sides  of 
Palestine,  and  left  their  stamp  on  its  political 
and  hierarchical  organisation,  even  on  its 
supreme  faith,  they  waste  much  labour  in 
constructing  defensive  theories,  instead  of 
reasoning  backward  from  independent 
evidence.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  two 
such  powers  as  Eg3rpt  and  Assyria  should 
have  existed,  without  stimulating  all  the 
curing    races  which  possessed  the 


least  capacity  for  development.  We  do  not 
find  such  phenomena  in  the  world  now,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they 
ever  occurred.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  authority, 
I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe 
that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  when  Eg3rpt  had 
possessed  a  written  language  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  the  Greeks,  with  the  develop- 
ment in  art  and  political  organisation  which 
they  then  enjoyed,  should  not  have  had 
some  form  of  alphabet.  It  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  rhapsodes  transmitted 
the  "Iliad,"  orally,  for  centuries,  without 
falling  from  its  even  heroic  strain  to  meet 
the  comprehension  of  promiscuous  assem- 
blages of  hearers.  Either  the  Greeks  were 
stubborn  barbarians  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Trojan  war,  or  they  gave  no  token,  then,  of 
the  inventive  and  independent  genius  which, 
a  few  centuries  afterward,  made  them  an 
immortal,  an  aknost  ideal,  race  for  all  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Biit  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  accepted  views 
in  r^rd  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
early  Hellenic  culture  may  be  false,  on  the 
other  hand  these  recent  explorations  suggest, 
even  to  the  most  sceptical,  the  truth  under- 
Ijdng  the  heroic  mjrths.  Whether  or  not 
HiBsarlik  be  the  site  of  Troy,  it  is  at  least 
that  of  a  prehistoric  city,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  coincidence  of  the  art,  and 
especially  the  mortuary  ornaments  and  modes 
of  sepulture,  discovered  at  Mjrcenae  and  in 
Cyprus,  may  or  may  not  prove  that  the 
same  race  at  one  time  inhabited  both ;  the 
diadems  and  laurel  crowns  may  be  no  indica- 
tion of  royal  rank,  l;»ut  the  location  of  the 
tombs  in  the  Agora  is  a  certain  evidence  of 
the  distinction  in  which  the  dead  were  held, 
and  at  least  five  of  the  latter  must  have  been 
buried  at  the  same  time.  We  have  thu$ 
the  &ct  of  slaughter,  or  war,  followed  by 
posthumous  honour,  and  transmitted  in  the 
tradition  of  Agamenmon  repeated  by  Pamsa- 
nias.    Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  do  not 
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turn  jSschylus  into  history,  but  they  furnish 
a  remote  historic  basis  for  the  tragedy.  In 
Cyprus,  the  bracelets  of  King  Etevander  and 
the  inscription  on  the  Assyrian  cylinder 
establish  each  other's  veracity,  even  as  the 
record  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh  and  the 
Hebrew  statement  of  the  tribute  paid  by 
King  Hezekiah.    The  human  brain  is  not 


skilled  in  the  art  of  inventing  history  with- 
out material  Some  of  the  most  monstrous 
legends  have  been  finally  traced  to  an  intelli- 
gible origin ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  large  frame  of  geographical  and  ethno- 
logical truth  enclosed  by  the  ''  Iliad"  should 
havebeenpeopled  by  merely  imaginary  figures, 
and  made  the  scene  of  imaginaiy  deeds. 


WOMAN'S    STATUS  AND   "SILENCE''  IN   THE  CHURCH. 


By  the  Bev.  Wflliam  De  Loss  Love,  D.D. 


PABT  L 

IN    SUNDAY,    October   13,   1845, 
I    died  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gumey  Fry, 
I    in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  excellent  natural  endowments  were  re- 
markably graced  with  culture  and  refinement. 
She  became  an  earnest  Christian  in  early 
womanhood,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  career 
of  philanthropy  unusual  for  that  period, 
continuing  in  it  thirty- five  years,  to  the  end 
of  her  lif(B.    She  became  a  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  as  such   had   a 
lengthened  experience  in  addressing  public 
audiences.     She   travelled   much   on   the 
British  Isles  and  through  continental  Europe, 
and  was  often  admitted  to  kings'  palaces. 
Much  interest  centered  about  her  prison 
reforms,  of  which  she  often  spoke  in  public ; 
but  her  most  efiTective  discourses  were  upon 
the  spiritual  truths  of  the  OospeL     Often 
addressing  women  alone,  she  still  did  not 
scruple  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men 
when  she  thought  herself  constrained  to  do 
so  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    Her  larger  audiences 
are  reported  as  numbering  fifteen  hundred, 
and   sometimes   three   thousand,    persons. 
Kings,  courtiers,  and  their  fEtmilies,  with 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined 
men  and  women  of  cities  and  realms,  as- 


sembled to  hear  her.  Yet  was  she  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  whose  training 
and  development  she  by  no  means  neglected ; 
two  of  her  daughters  giving  to  the  world  the 
memoirs  of  their  mother  in  a  set  of  very 
interestmg  volumes. 

These  facts  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry 
suggest  some  inquiries  concerning  the  Pauline 
direction  that  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches.  Was  that  command  binding  on 
her  ?  Was  there  anything  indelicate  in  her 
appearing  before  men,  as  well  as  women,  to 
speak  and  to  teach  ?  In  so  doing  did  she 
lack  in  proper  subjection  to  her  husband? 
Was  hers  a  case  of  exception  ?  If  in  these 
days  we  are  not  in  all  respects  bound  to  the 
inspired  letter  of  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
what  relieves  us,  and  how  ien  does  our  wider 
privilege  extend? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  leading  questions  on 
this  subject  are  not  yet  settled.  The  two 
extreme  views  advocated  are  these :  First, 
that  silence  at  this  day,  and  in  all  ages,  is 
enjoined  upon  all  women  in  all  religious 
assemblies  where  men  are  present;  second, 
that  the  command  of  silence  was  binding 
only  upon  Grecian  women  who  had  just  been 
converted  fcom  idolatry,  but  not  yet  bom 
all  ignorance  and  its  degradation.    Is  there 
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not  a  golden  mean  between  these  two 
opinions  which  will  reconcile  all  Scripture  on 
this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  Divine  word  and 
all  rational  demands  of  the  most  active  and 
also  of  the  most  cultivated  modem  society? 
The  two  passages  which  enjoined  the 
silence  of  woman  are  from  the  inspired  pen  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  As  rendered  by  Alford, 
they  stand  thus : 

''Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them 
to  speak,  but  to  be  in  subjection,  as  the  law 
also  saith.  And  if  they  wish  to  learn  any- 
thing, let  them  ask  their  own  husbands  at 
home:  for  it  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to 
speak  in  the  church.  What !  did  the  word 
of  God  come  forth  from  you  ?  Or  came  it 
unto  you  alone?"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34-36). 

''Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  in  all 
subjection.  But  I  sufTer  not  the  woman  to 
teach,  nor  yet  to  rule  over  the  man,  but  to 
be  in  silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but 
the  woman  being  taken  by  the  deceit  hath 
become  a  transgressor.  Notwithstanding,  she 
shall  be  saved  through  her  child-bearing,  if 
she  continue  in  ficdth  and  love  and  sanctifi- 
cation  with  sober-mindedness"  (1  Tim.  ii. 
11-15). 

The  opinions  advocated  in  this  article  will 
be  grouped  under  five  different  heads. 

L  Some  prominent  views  respecting 
woman's  silence  in  the  churches  are  incon- 
sistent with  Scripture  fietcts. 

1.  Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  that  the  word  translated  to  speak  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35  means,  in  that  instance, 
simply  to  babble;  and  that  the  Apostle  did 
not  intend  to  forbid  woman's  intelligent 
speech  in  promiscuous  or  mixed  religious 
assemblies,  but  to  forbid  the  disorderly 
and  unprofitable  speech  of  those  Corinthian 
women,  and  of  others  like  them,  at  that  day. 
We  reply :  (1)  The  usual  meaning  of  the 
verb  AaAciv  is  not  to  babble^  but  to  speak. 


In  this  same  epistle  it  is  used  when  one 
speaks  the  "wisdom  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  7) 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  (ii.  13 ;  xii.  3) ; 
while  in  another  epistle  it  is  used  for  the 
speaking  of  God  (Heb.  i.  1,  2 ;  ii.  3),  and 
for  that  of  angels  (ii.  2).  In  the  classics 
this  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
inarticulate  sounds  of  human  beings,  the 
natural  cries  of  animals,  and  also  their  at- 
tempts to  imitate  speech.  But  Archbishop 
Trench  says  that  all  those  contemptuous  uses 
of  AaXciv,  as  to  talk  at  random  or  to  chatter, 
are  foreign  to  the  New  Testament*  Neither 
do  we  find  in  the  lexicographers  Robinson, 
Bloomfield,  Loch,  Grimm,  Harting,  Schirlitz, 
Wahl,  Wilke,  any  recognition  of  this  bad 
sense  of  the  word  when  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  Bretschneider,  however,  recog- 
nises it  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11  and  1  Tim.  v.  13 ; 
yet  in  both  those  passages  that  shade  of 
meaning  lies  not  in  the  word  but  in  the 
context. 

(2)  If  it  were  shown— which  it  is  not — 
that  the  women  at  Corinth,  and  also  those 
at  Ephesus  (where  doubtless  Timothy  was 
when  Paul  addressed  his  first  Epistle  to  him), 
were  incompetent  or  disinclined  to  say  any- 
thing rational  or  of  profit  in  religious  assem- 
blies, then  this  claim  that  they  only  babbled 
would  have  weight.  On  the  contrary,  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  strong  influence  exerted  by  the 
women  of  Western  Asia  in  forming  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  men.  In  this  same 
country  was  Ephesus,  where  Paul  also  en- 
joined "  silence  "  upon  women.  Why  should 
it  be  different  across  the  Archipelago  in 
Corinth?  Aristotle  credits  the  Spartan 
women  with  great  influence  over  the  men.-}- 
Such  influence  was  not  elsewhere  unknown. 
The  noted  Phoebe,  "succourer  of  many," 
lived  in  Cenchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth,  and 
must  have  had  a  leading  influence  over 
her  Christian  sisters  in  that  city.  Friscilla 
for  a  time  worshipped  with  the  Church  in 

•  New  Test.  Syn.,  p.  275. 

t  Groto'fl  iTirt.  0/ (Treece,  Vol  ii  p.  883. 
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Corinth^  and  also  must  have  exerted  a  social 
power  over  its  women.  "  The  good  service 
which  women  contributed  towards  the  early 
progress  of  Christianity  is  abundantly  known, 
both  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles."*  It 
must  be  that  there  were  women  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  who  were  far  above 
babbling. 

(3)  The  Pauline  direction  in  some  places 
is  general,  and  not  specific,  apjJjdng  to  all 
women,  and  not  to  those  only  of  Corinth 
and  Ephesus.  In  Timothy  (1  Tim.  ii.  11, 12) 
it  is  not  "your  women,"  but  "the  woman," 
who  is  charged  to  learn  in  silence.  In  Corin- 
thians (1  Cor.  xiv.  35)  the  direction  is  first  to 
"  your  women,"  but  afterwards  to  "  women," 
or,  as  the  earlier  manuscripts  read,  "a 
woman."  This  change  from  the  definite  to 
the  indefinite  shows  that  the  command  was 
binding  on  women  in  general  at  that  time, 
and  not  merely  on  those  of  two  or  more 
particular  cities. 

(4)  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Apostle 
for  silence  is  applicable  to  all  in  Christian 
communities  at  that  day,  and  not  alone  to 
the  women  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  That 
reason  is,  that  there  should  be  due  honour 
to  husbands  and  men.  In  First  Corinthians 
the  Apostle  writes,  "  As  the  law  also  saith." 
That  law  is,  "Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee  "  (Gen. 
iiL  16).  In  First  Timothy  the  Apostle  makes 
specific  reference  to  Adam's  being  formed 
first,  and  not  being  first  deceived,  as  the 
reason  why  authority  was  given  to  man. 
And  from  this  he  infers  the  duty  of  silence 
on  the  part  of  woman.  Hence  to  limit  the 
injunction  of  silence  to  the  women  of  Corinth 
and  Ephesus  must  be  wrong. 

(5.)  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  27,  28  a  man  speaking 
in  an  unknown  tongue  is  directed  to  "  keep 
silence  in  the  church  "  unless  there  be  an 
interpreter  present  Unintelligible  address  is 
forbidden  in  men,  with  the  implication  that 
they  may  speak  in  church  if  they  have 
*  Co&ybeftre  and  HowBon,  YoL  L  p.  181. 


'something  to  say  that  can  be  understood. 
But  if  baibling — senseless  talk — ^were  the 
only  thing  prohibited  in  women,  why  was 
there  not  the  implication  that  they  too 
might  speak  if  they  would  utter  sensible 
thoughts?  Why  was  not  exception  made 
for  such  women  as  Priscilla,  Fhoobe,  Lydia  ? 
They  would  have  spoken  better  than  some 
men.  Such  permission  is  not  given,  but 
silence  is  enjoined  upon  them,  on  account  of 
their  sex. 

2.  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe  has  argued* 
that  the  Apostle's  injunction  of  silence  was 
laid  upon  women  in  the  Churches  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  because  of  peculiar  customs 
there  requiring  reticence  and  retirement ;  and 
that  in  Bome  and  other  parts  westward  from 
Greece,  more  freedom  being  allowed  to 
woman,  no  such  silence  was  enjoined.  Such 
exception  is  not  made  or  intimated  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  inference  is  that  it  did  not 
exist.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  woman 
was  nearly  the  same  in  all  pagan  nations. 
Earlier  it  was  better,  especially  in  Rome, 
and  women  still  had  a  few  more  legal  rights 
there  than  in  Greece.  They  could  give 
evidence  in  courts  of  law,  and  could  accom- 
pany their  husbands  to  public  banquets. 
Professor  Stowe  cites  Cornelius  Nepos  to 
show  the  superiority  of  the  condition  of 
Boman  over  that  of  Grecian  women.  But 
this  author  lived  nearly  a  century  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  all  he 
claims  is  that  a  Roman  was  not  ashamed  to 
take  his  wife  to  a  feast,  and  that  he  allowed 
her  to  occupy  the  better  part  of  the  house, 
even  in  the  presence  of  company — aU  which 
was  more  than  the  Grecians  did,  and  a  part 
more  than  many  Romans  did  when  Paul 
gave  his  command.  Becker  shows  that 
Roman  women  were  in  general  restrained  by 
custom  from  exercising  even  their  legal 
rights.t  And  history  shows  that  the  silence 
made  imperative  on  one  side  of  the  Adriatic 

•  Hemrik  and  Same,  YoL  I  pg.  600,  601. 
t  GaUos,  p.  158. 
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was  not  changed  to  practical  liberty  of 
speech  on  the  other.  Besides,  we  have  seen 
that  Paul's  direction  to  be  silent  was  based 
on  the  difference  between  man  and  woman, 
and  therefore,  must  have  been  applicable  in 
aU  churches,  unless  there  were  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary, — ^which  there  were 
not,  so  similar  were  the  manners,  customs, 
and  intelligence  of  all  well-known  nations 
of  that  period.  Yet  Professor  Stowe  recog- 
nises the  important  fact  that  the  Apostle 
would  not  undertake  to  change  all  evil 
customs  of  his  age,  but  would  await  the 
sure  work  of  truth  and  time  for  some. 

3.  The  theory  that  the  meetings  where 
Paul  enjoined  silence  upon  women  were 
merely  of  a  business  character  seems  clearly 
untenable.  The  passages  show  that  they 
were  religious  meetings.  In  the  Corinthian 
instance,  the  "word  of  God,"  "psalm," 
"  doctrine,"  "  revelation,"  and  "  interpreta- 
tion "  are  under  consideration  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
26,  36).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
"faith  and  love  and  santification  with 
sober-mindedness"  are  the  theme  (1  Tim.  ii. 
15).  These  are  not  business  concerns,  but 
religious  topica 

4.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion  that 
the  silence  enjoined  was  to  be  observed  only 
in  Efynagogues  or  other  church  buildings. 
For  the  "Church,"  the  *^KK\rfrtay  means 
"assembly"  of  any  religious  kind  in  any 
place,  and  does  not  mean  the  building  where 
tibe  assemUy  meets. 

5.  Another  view  is  that  the  Apostle  re- 
quired only  so  much  silence  of  women  in 
the  Churches  as  was  needful  for  good  order 
and  womanly  "subjection."  The  passages 
are  interpreted  to  mean  that  women  should 
keep  quiet  and  orderly  as  "  under  obedience." 
But  against  this  stand  positive  injunctions  : 
"Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
Churches ;  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak ;"  "Let  them  ask  their  own  husbands 
at  home ;"  "  It  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to 
speak  in  the  Church."     Silence  itself  was 


requisite  to  good  order  and  womanly  subjec- 
tion, except  in  special  circumstances. 

6.  The  view  most  prevalent,  which  seems 
to  us  inconsistent  with  Scripture  relative  to 
our  obligations,  is  this ;  woman's  silence  in 
religious  assemblies  of  the  two  sexes  is  as 
obligatory  now  as  in  the  apostolic  day.  One 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  this  view,  the 
B^v.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  maintains :  "  A 
positive  limitation  of  some  sort  is  put  by  the 
Scriptures  upon  women."*  He  cites  the 
limitation  requiring  "  woman's  subordination 
to  man,"  which,  as  he  rightly  sajrs,  is  as 
"  permanent  as  the  relation  of  the  two 
sexes,  "f  He  cites,  also,  the  limitation  re- 
quiring woman's  "  silence,"  as  though  it  were 
equally  permanent ;  whereas  the  latter 
depends  on  the  varying  law  of  custom,  and 
does  not  demand  the  same  strict  enforcement 
in  modern  civilisation  that  it  did  in  primitive 
times.  Once  "  silence  "  was  a  synonjrme  of 
"  subjection ; "  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

II.  The  same  permanent  principles  are 
often  embodied  in  changeable  customs,'quite 
unlike  each  other,  in  different  countries  and 
ages.  As  an  idea  may  be  expressed  in 
various  languages,  so  it  may  be  by  various 
customs.  With  the  early  Greek  Christians 
men  expressed  reverence  in  places  of  worship 
by  uncovering  their  heads  (1  Cor.  xi.  4-7). 
So  with  us.  But  in  the  Orient,  then  and 
now,  the  same  sentiment  has  always  kept  the 
head  covered.  In  China  gentlemen  calling 
upon  their  friends  express  respect  for  them 
by  keeping  their  hats  on ;  we  do  the  same 
by  taking  them  off.  Here  we  express  cordi- 
ality by  shaking  each  other's  hands  ;  the 
Chinese  do  it  by  shaking  their  own.  English 
and  American  ladies  wear  white  at  weddings 
and  black  at  funerals ;  Chinese  ladies  reverse 
that  order.  Among  ourselves  a  student,  recit- 
ing a  lesson,  expresses  respect  for  his  teacher 
by  turning  his  face  towards  him ;  while  a 
Chinese  student  does  the  same  by  turning 
his  back.    In  China  the  left  hand  is  the 

*  Biblotheka  Sacra,  1870,  p.  837.    t  Ibid.,  p.  839. 
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place  of  honour ;  here,  the  right.  In  Eastern 
Turkey  a  gendeman  precedes  a  lady  in 
entering  a  room ;  but  in  America  the  reverse 
is  the  order. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  some 
commands  of  Scripture  pertaining  to  customs 
are  not  binding  upon  us,  if  other  current 
customs  involve  the  same  sentiments  and 
principles.  There  is  the  definite  affirmation 
of  the  Saviour,  "  Ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet"  (John  xiiL  14).  And  the 
Apostle  Paul  puts  "washing  the  saints'  feet " 
(1  Tim.  V.  10),  along  with  other  "good 
works,"  as  an  index  of  noble  character  in 
woman.  It  was  a  significant  and  s]rmbolical 
act.  Some  have  made  foot-washing  a  sacra- 
ment, and  a  few  still  so  observe  it.  But 
Christendom  generally  perceives  that  Christ 
did  not  institute  it  as  a  perpetual  ordinance. 
Yet  He  Himself  exemplified  it  with  His 
apostles,  and  enjoined  it  as  at  that  time  a 
proper  and  expressive  s]rmbolic  custom.  The 
Christian  principles  signified  by  it — ^humility 
and  love  for  the  brethren — are  now  mani- 
fested by  other  acts.  Climatic  change  often 
changes  foot-washing  to  foot-clothing  or  foot- 
warming.  Luther  recommended  in  place  of 
it  a  bath  for  the  poor.  Christianity  makes 
us  willing  to  do  even  menial  service  for  one 
another,  when  that  subserves  the  higher 
temporal  or  spiritual  good.  The  principle  of 
humble  love  remains ;  the  custom  has  passed 
away. 

The  Apostle  James  enjoins  prayer  for  the 
sick  by  the  elders,  "  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (James  v.  14). 
The  ancients  used  unguents  for  the  promo- 
tion of  health.  Oriental  now  in  warm 
countries  do  the  same.  Many  Christians 
after  the  apostolic  age  continued  the  custom 
of  anointing  the  sick.  As  a  curative,  in  cool 
climates,  its  use  now  is  generally  displaced 
by  other  remedies.  Though  once  a  symbolic 
sacrament  with  some,  with  us  it  seems  not  to 
be  binding  as  such.  The  duty  of  prayer  for 
the  sick  and  of  the  use  of  means  for  their 


recovery  continues ;  the  custom  of  anointing 
with  oil  is  superseded. 

III.  The  customs  of  the  earlier  Christian 
era  which  then  required  the  silence  of  women 
in  churches  had  changed  since  the  more 
primitive  and  better  Hebrew  life,  and  have 
again  changed  since  the  apostolic  period. 

1.  Customs  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
early  Christian  era.  The  condition  of 
Hebrew  women  then  was  far  better  than  in 
surrounding  countries  at  that  time,*  or  than 
in  the  Orient  now.  Hebrew  law  gave  them 
some  advantages  denied  even  by  thd  Euro- 
pean law.  The  former  was  founded  on  the 
Pentateuch,  while  the  latter  is  partly  based 
on  Roman  jurisprudence.  But  the  general 
seclusion  of  woman  from'the  other  sex  pre- 
vailed in  aU  Eastern  countries  in  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  during 
hundreds  of  years  before;  "  It  was  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
East  to  seclude  women  in  apartments  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  men."t  Among  the 
Hebrews  women  had  their  own  apartments, 
especiaUy  when  in  captivity  among  the 
Persians,  as  is  evident  from  the  case  of 
Esther  (Esther  ii.  8, 11).  Daughters  seldom 
left  those  apartments  for  secular  purposes, 
except  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  then 
chiefly  or  wholly  for  drawing  and  bringing 
water,  or  tending  the  flocks,  t  Daughters 
who  by  their  wealth  were  elevated  to  high 
stations  in  life  spent  nearly  their  whole  time 
within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  §  In  Solo- 
mon's palace  there  was  a  woman's  apartment 
separate  frt)m  the  rest  (1  Eings  vii.  8).  In 
journeys  women  had  their  separate  tent 
(Gen.  xxxi.  33).  At  the  eastern  gate  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  virtuous  men  could  take  their 
wives  with  them  as  they  entered ;  but  women 
were  excluded  from  the  two  inner  courts.il 

•  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  8552. 
t  Layaid's  Nimeveh,  Vol  ii  p.  193. 
t  Jahn's  Archaeology,  p.  175  ;  Eitto's  Oydopadia^ 
VoL  ii  p.  966.  8  J»^'b  ^!I^>  P-  176. 

n  Josephus's  AiUiq,^  Bk.  xv.,  chap.  11,  sect  5. 
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In  the  same  locality,  in  Herod's  Temple, 
was  the  inclosnre  known  as  the  "court 
of  the  women,"*  though  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  them.t  Worship  in  s3magogue8 
was  practised  at  least  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  In  them  each  congre- 
gation was  divided  by  a  partition  five  or  six 
feet  high,  the  men  being  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  A  speaker  on  either 
side  of  the  partition  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  whole  audience.  To  avoid  confusion  he 
must  go  to  the  platform  in  fidl  view  of  all, 
where  for  a  woman  to  go,  unless  she  were  a 
prophetess,  would  have  been  very  indecorous 
and  immodest.  These  arrangements  and 
customs  of  themselves  nearly  compelled  the 
silence  of  ordinary  women  in  the  larger  reli- 
gious assemblies,  especially  in  the  synagogues, 
where  the  primitive  Christians  often  met. 
But  those  buildings  were  ill  constructed  for 
their  or  our  prayer-and-conference  meeting. 
Such  smaller  meetings  were  held  in  private 
dwellings  or  rooms,  where  they  partook  of 
the  nature  of  family  gatherings. 

The  head-dress  of  women  also  nearly  com- 
pelled their  silence  in  the  larger  assemblies. 
In  two  particulars  women  were  to  be  scrupu- 
lously different  from  men — they  were  to  wear 
long  hair,  and  not  to  be  shorn  as  men  were 
(1  Cor.  xi.  6,  15),  and  they  were  to  be 
veiled  in  the  religious  assembly  (1  Cor.  xi. 
6,  10,  13).  The  word  "uncovered"  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  5,  13,  is  literally  "unveiled." 
The  word  "covered,"  occurring  twice  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  6,  is  literally  "veiled." J  It  is 
certain  that  the  Apostle  enjoined  upon  the 
Corinthian  Christian  women  the  wearing  of 
the  veil  in  the  churches.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  in  their  conceptions  of  their  new 
liberty  some  at  times  wished  to  throw  off 
the  veil  (1  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  13).  That  act  was 
doubtless  necessary  for  unimpeded  speech  to 

•  Smhli's  DieL  of  the  Bible,  p.  8205. 

+  Kiito,  Vol.  ii  p.  889. 

tBobinaon's    Lex.,    on    ^Axaranethnms    and 


an  assembly  of  considerable  size,  and  was  pro- 
bably prompted  by  the  desire  to  speak.  The 
Hebrews  used  several  kinds  of  veils,  but  all 
chiefly  for  covering  the  face.  They  had,  be- 
sides, several  kinds  of  mantles  or  shawls,  which 
could  be  drawn  over  the  face  at  pleasure. 
Both  shawls  and  veils  were  doubtless  of  so 
thick  material  as  to  impede  speech,  except 
as  addressed  to  those  near  at  hand.  Thin 
veils  would  have  been  as  indecorous  as  no 
veils.  Only  a  few  months  since,  the  autho- 
rities in  Constantinople  reprimanded  certain 
Turkish  women  there  for  displacing  thick 
veils  with  those  of  light  gauze.  The  veil 
which  Moses  put  on  when  he  came  down 
from  the  [mount  was  probably  a  large  gar- 
ment, which  could  be  drawn  over  the  face 
at  pleasure.*  The  common  assumption  and 
the  English  translation  imply  that  Moses 
addressed  the  people  with  the  veil  drawn 
over  his  face.  But  the  Hebrew  and  the 
LXX  indicate  that  he  did  not  put  the  veil 
over  his  face  until  after  his  discourse  was 
finished.  Alford  and  Murphy  sustain  this 
view.f  One  kind  of  veil  <50vered  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  to  the  nose ;  another,  called 
"mufilers"  in  the  English  version,  hung 
down  from  the  eyes  over  the  face ;  another 
covered  the  head  and  nearly  the  whole 
person;  still  another  hung  from  the  top 
of  the  head  over  the  face,  and  an  equal 
distance  down  behind.!  It  was  possible  for 
a  woman  to  be  veiled,  and  still  have  one 
or  both  eyes  exposed,  but  not  and  have  her 
mouth  uncovered.  All  veiling  was  a  hinder- 
ance  to  speech  addressed  to  more  than  a  few 
persons. 

Besides,  the  veil  was  especially  emblematic 
of  that  "  authority"  (1  Tim.  ii.  12)  given 
the  man  over  the  woman,  which  he  was  to 
exercise  not  more  as  her  leader  than  as 
her  protector.§    Without  the  veil  she  db- 

♦  Bev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  SadOCs  Diet,  of  ike  Bible, 
p.  8870. 
t  Alford,  2  Cor.  iii.  7-18 ;  Murphy,  Ex.  Tzziv.  88-85 
t  Jfthn's  Arch,,  pp.  141, 142. 
S  Thompson's  Land  and  Book,  Vol.  i  p.  86. 
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honoured  her  head  (1  Cor.  xi.  5),  and  her  i 
head  was  the  man  (I  Cor.  xL  3).    The  lo?e  | 
enjoined  on  husbands  for  their  wives  (Eph. 
V.  25 ;  CoL  iii.  19)  would  inspire  them  with 
the  desire  to  "provide"  for  (1  Tim,  v.  8) 
and  protect  their  "  own." 

Though  women  in  the  Sjmagogues  were 
excluded  by  a  partition  from  the  sight  of 
men  in  the  audience,  they  were  in  full  view 
of  those  that  conducted  the  services,*  who 
probably  were  the  messengers,  the  "  angels,*' 
of  the  churches  in  the  New  Testament 
period.  With  their  customs,  both  modesty 
and  "reverence"  (Eph.  v.  33)  for  men  re- 
quired the  women  to  wear  the  veil  in  the 
presence  of  the  sjmagogue  officials.  There 
was  the  public  sentiment  that  they  should 
have  on  their  heads  the  token  of  "  power  " 
(1  Cor.  xL  10) — authority — ^which  was  doubt- 
less the  veil.  The  leaders  of  the  services, 
unaccustomed  to  look  upon  the  countenance 
of  women  beyond  their  own  homes,  would 
be  in  danger  of  embarrassment  or  diversion 
if  a  company  of  them  sat  unveiled  in  the 
assembly.  The  requirement  of  female  mo- 
desty and  "reverence"  probably  explains 
the  text,  "  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  power  on  her  head,  because  of  the 
angels,  "f  Even  now,  in  Oriental  lands,  as 
Dr.  Thompson  says,  the  missionary  is  gene- 
rally obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the  native 
preacher  and  of  the  people,  to  have  women 
veiled  and  seated  behind  screens,  separate 
firom   men.-)-      Their   immemorial   custom 

•  Smith's  Diet,  of  ih*  Bible,  Art  *«Pliilo,"p.  8186 ; 
Kitto,  VoL  ii  p.  806. 

t  If  the  angels  referred  to  were  those  of  heayen, 
the  good  order  of  wearing  the  veil  was  needed  for 
their  sight  I^  as  Tertullian  (Ant,  Nte,  Lib.,  VoL 
xviii  p.  166)  supposed,  they  were  evil  angels,  stirring 
op  ooncnpisoenoe,  the  veU  on  the  head  would  tend  to 
defeat  their  purpose  by  shielding  woman's  &oe  from 
man's  sight  If  Bengel's  view  be  correct^  that  as 
angels  are  to  God  so  in  a  far  lower  sense  woman  is  to 
man,  and  as  angels  veil  their  faces  before  God  so 
woman  ought  before  man;  stiU  the  good  order  of 
wearing  the  veU  was  imperative. 

t  Land  and  Book,  VoL  L  p.  86.  I 


cannot  suddenly  be  set  aside.  Among  the. 
early  Hebrew  Christians,  therefore,  in  their 
state  of  society,  the  silence  of  women  in  the 
larger  assemblies  naturally  followed.  But 
the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  though 
composed  in  part  of  Hebrew  members,  were 
in  Grecian  society.  Did  that  make  an  es- 
sential difference  ? 

2.  Customs  relative  to  woman's  silence  in 
assemblies  among  the  Greeks.  Virtuous 
Grecian  women  during  the  apostolic  age, 
and  long  before,  were  seldom  or  never  in 
public  assemblies,  except  as  converts  to 
Judaism  or  Christianity.  The  condition  of 
pagan  Grecian  women  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  their  Hebrew  sisters.*  When  con- 
verted and  introduced  to  Christian  assem- 
blies it  materially  exalted  their  conceptions 
and  desires,  and  female  vanity  might  easily 
creep  in  under  the  name  of  Christian  free- 
dom.! Pagan  Grecian  men  had  but  little 
respect  for  the  character  of  woman,  and 
regarded  her  capacities  as  much  inferior  to 
their  own.|  Aristotle  put  her  relation  to 
man  as  that  of  subject  to  governor ;  and 
asserted  that  *'  if  she  have  a  will  it  is  a  will 
without  rights,  and  if  she  have  virtues  thq^ 
are  kindred  to  those  of  slaves."  §  Though 
Plato's  ideal  education  extended  equally  to 
both  sexes, II  lus  ideal  community  of  wives^ 
and  ideal  nudity  of  woman  in  the  palestra** 
were  degrading  to  the  popular  estimate  of 
her  character.  The  Grecian  high  poetical 
ideals  of  woman  ''had  no  counterpart  in 
actual  life.  The  Athenian  woman  was  in 
no  respect  the  equal  of  her  husband  ;  she  was 
not  the  entertainer  of  his  guests  or  the  mis- 
tress of  his  house,  but  only  his  housekeeper 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  She  took 
no  part  in  military  or  political  matters."  ft 

*  Bothschild,  LitteU*s  Living  Age,  Vol.  czxix.  p.  182. 
t  Lange,  1  Cor.  zi  6,  6. 
t  Smith's  Oreek  and  JRoman  Antiq.,  p.  621. 
g  Bamas  Sears,  Bib.  Saera,  Vol  xx.  p.  238. 
II  Jowett's  Plato,  VoL  iL  pp.  146,  280. 
IT  Ibid.,  pp.  180,  282.  ••  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

ft  Ibid.,  p.  129. 
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Virtaous  Grecian  women,  previous  to 
marriage,  were  chiefly  kept  confined  at  home. 
After  marriage  they  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  their  dwelb'ngs  except  on  special  per- 
mission of  their  husbands.  At.  marriage- 
feasts,  contrary  to  the  custom  on  other 
public  occasions,  women  as  well  as  men  were 
invited,  though  they  sat  with  the  bride  at  a 
table  separate  from  those  occupied  by  the 
men.^  In  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  Crete 
married  women  did  not  attend  g3naanastic 
contests,  though  the  unmarried  did,  and 
often  engaged  in  them.f  In  Sparta  some 
women  appeared  in  public  games  and 
dances  in  a  kind  of  undress  or  half-dress 
which  shocked  the  refinement  of  Athenian 
society.! 

"The  life  of  a  Greek  woman  of  good 
repute  was  one  of  strict  seclusion.  She 
lived  with  her  children  and  servants  in  what 
was  called  the  gynaeconitis,  always  in  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling ;  or,  in  Homer's  time,  in 
the  upper  story.  The  men  occupied  the 
andranitis,  the  front  first  story  and  chief 
part.  Strangers  were  never  admitted  to  the 
apartments  for  women.  As  a  rule  the  vir- 
tuous women  were  not  well  educated,  except 
in  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper.  The  un- 
virtuous  women  were  often  well  educated, 
like  Aspasia,  the  famous  mistress  of  Peri- 
cles."§  The  superior  education  of  some  of 
the  hetserae  was  owing  to  their  unrestrained 
social  intercourse  with  men.  Virtuous  wives 
were  in  general  shut  out  from  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  intellectual  society.  They 
could  not  mingle  with  men,  nor  yet  with 
educated  courtesans — enemies  of  their  peace 
— who  associated  with  their  husbands.  No 
women  but  the  hetssrae  could  listen  to  the 
philosophers  in  the  arcades,  or  to  the  orators 
in  the  Areopagus.     None  but  they  could 

*  Smitli's  Cfreik  and  Soman  AnUq.^  p*  620. 

+  Jbid^  p.  622. 

t  Prof.  Felton'8  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  Y6L  I 
p.  881. 

§  Edward  North,  Brof.  of  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit, 
Hamilton  CoUege. 


ride  through  the  streets  with  uncovered  face 
and  in  richness  of  apparel  With  their 
society  the  men  became  fsmiilar,  and  instead 
of  loving  their  own  wives  often  treated  them 
as  furniture  and  chattels.*  ''  If  retirement, 
restraint,  ignorance  of  the  world,  and 
legalised  respect  were  the  portion  of  married 
women,  freedom,  education,  and  the  homage 
of  men,  ending  in  contempt,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  hetasrae.  Young  women  destined 
for  this  pursuit  received  a  careful  education, 
such  as  was  denied  daughters  intended  for 
the  marriage  sti&te.  Hence  the  hetserae  was 
connected  with  the  arts,  the  literature,  and 
even  the  religion  of  her  country ;  and  this 
gave  her  a  kind  of  historical  importance."t 

In  such  society  it  was  of  great  moment 
that  the  Apostle  should  guard  the  Christian 
women  against  all  dress  and  behaviour  that 
would  liken  them  to  the  vicious.  Addressing 
religious  assemblies  would  bring  suspicion 
upon  them  and  disgrace  upon  the  Church. 
Appearing  in  those  assemblies  at  all  was  for 
them  a  marked  degree  of  advancement. 
One  class  of  Grecians,  however,  the  Dorians, 
allowed  comparatively  free  and  unrestrained 
public  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  and 
that  actually  led  to  the  charge  of  licentious- 
ness against  them,  t 

Virtuous  Greek  women  going  from  home 
customarily  wore  a  veil  or  light  shawl  upon 
the  head,  with  which  they  could  cover  their 
{aces  when  in  the  presence  of  men.  §  Spartan 
married  women  never  appeared  in  public 
unveiled,  though  the  young  unmarried  did.|| 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  some 
women  of  Athens  were  daring  enough  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  their  dwellings,  and 
inquire  of  those  that  passed  after  the  fate  of 
their  husbands  and  sons,  that  exposure  was 
deemed  a  reproach  to  both  the  women  and 
their  city.    In  Homer's  Odyssey,  Penelope 

•  Sanger's  Hietwry  of  ProttUtaion,  p.  54. 
t  DoUinger's  OentUe  and  Jew,  VoL  ii.  p.  287. 
t  Smitk's  Greek  and  Bonuin  AnUq.,  p.  621. 
§  Jbid.,  p.  108/.  Ii  Ibid.,  p.  622. 
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comes  down  from  her  upper  room,  and 
appears  before  her  suitors  veiled  : 

"  Before  her  cheek  having  placed  a  ehining  yefl.*'  * 

In  such  society  and  circumstances  the  Chris- 
tian Greek  women  must  have  felt  constrained 
to  wear  their  veils  in  the  larger  religious 
assemblies.  Wearing  the  veil  would  of  itself 
nearly  compel  silence^  and  throwing  it  off  to 
speak  would  invite  scandal  If  some  in 
their  zeal  were  willing  to  incur  all  risks,  and 
besides  appearing  in  Church,  to  displace 
their  veils  and  engage  in  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions  in  public,  the  Apostle  thought 
it  not  becoming  or  wise.  Especially  so, 
because,  unless  they  were  actually  inspired, 
and  the  Lord  should  not  be  hindered  from 
speaking  through  them,  they  could  as  well 
put  their  questions  to  their  husbands  at 
home. 

3.  Customs  relative  to  woman's  "  silence  " 
among  the  Romans.  With  these  we  have 
not  so  much  to  do,  for  Paul's  restrictions 
relative  to  "  silence  "  were  especially  con- 
cerning Grecian  women.  The  chief  of  what 
he  wrote  was  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and 
that  before  he  ever  went  to  Rome  ;  and  all 
that  he  wrote  was  while  he  was  in  Grecian 
or  Asiatic  society.  The  restrictions  of  law 
and  custom  upon  women  among  the  Romans, 
however,  were  not  so  many  or  severe  as 
among  the  Grecians.  A  Roman  married 
woman  had  more  control  over  her  own 
household,  and  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  Republic  lived  in  the  better  part  of  the 
house,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
poorer  part.  She  shared  also  in  the  honours 
of  her  husband,  and  might  be  the  educator 
of  her  own  children,  instead  of  yielding 
their  instruction  to  the  more  trusty  slaves, 
as  among  the  Grecians.t  But  Roman  pagan 
women  were  far  from  the  possession  of  rights 
and  freedom  afterwards  enjoyed  under  the 
reign  of  Christianity.  The  few  favours  they 
received  did  not  redeem  them  from  oppres- 

*  Book  L,  line  884. 

t  Sxnith't  Chtds  and  lUmcm  Antiq^  p.  625. 


sion.  Equality  with  men  in  culture  and 
education  was  unknown.  Profitable  social 
intercourse  with  them  was  usually  cut  off. 
It  was  an  index  of  their  condition  that  while 
men  could-  obtain  divorces  from  women  oa 
slight  grounds,  women  could  not  from  men 
on  any  ground.*  The  Roman  law  affixing 
if\famia  to  a  woman  for  appearing  on  a  public 
stage  as  an  actress  was  in  accord  with  the 
general  custom  of  excluding  women  from 
society,  as  well  as  with  the  sentiment  of 
disgrace  attached  to  that  employment.f 

Under  the  emperors,  which  was  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  woman's  lot  was  far  more 
miserable  and  degraded  than  during  the 
Republic.  I  In  early  Rome  the  women  were 
more  like  those  of  the  ancient  Celts,  Scy- 
thians, and  Thracians,  who  were  remarkable 
for  courage,  and  often  accompanied  the  men 
in  warfare.  §  But  culture  under  pagan  rule 
begat  corruption.  The  change  when  it  began 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic,  ''was 
rapid  and  fearful."  ||  Woman  was  more 
often  taught  by  slaves  and  Greek  chamber- 
maids than  by  the  Roman  mother,  or  not 
taught  at  alls  She  was  r^arded  as  naturally 
more  vicious  than  man.  Even  the  elder 
Cato  said,  "All  women  are  plaguy  and 
proud,"  and  "were  men  quit  of  women  their 
life  would  probably  be  less  godless."  If 
Metellus,  the  censor,  said,  "Nature  has  so 
arranged  it  that  we  cannot  either  live  com- 
fortably with  wives  or  live  at  all  without 
them."  "  Marriage  was  long  regarded  as  an 
oppressive  public  burden,  necessary  for  the 
state.  "••  "As  soon  as  the  old  rigour  of  family 
life  passed  away,  everything  in  morals  fell,  and 
marriage  was  poisoned  at  its  foundation."  tt 
The  union  between  husband  and  wife  "  on 

*  Smith's  Grtek  and  Roman  Antiq,,  Art.  "Plntaroh," 
p.  624.  t  Ihid,,  p.  685. 

t  Bothflohild,  litUe's  Living  Age,  Yo\.  czzix.  p.  188. 
S  Strabo,  Lib.  8.  c  4  ;    WovMmkind  in  WaUm 
Europe,  by  T.  Wright,  p.  4.  g  Ihid,  p.  7. 

IF  Mommaen's  Bomey  VoL  iL  p.  405. 
**  Mommsen's  Rtme,  Vol.  ilL  p.  419. 
it  Preddent  Woolsey*  J>ivwce,  p.  60. 
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the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  un- 
equal ....  He  exercised  the  jurisdiction 
of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed  that 
in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,  the 
sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She 
acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of 
her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined, 
not  as  a  person  but  as  a  thing,  that,  if  the 
original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be 
*  claimed,  like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and 
possession  of  an  entire  year."* 

Even  the  partial  legal  emancipation  once 
secured  for  women  was  soon  found  to  be 
inconyenient  to  men.  They  passed  a  law 
that  only  a  limited  amount  of  property 
should  be  left  in  inheritance  to  women,  and 
took  measures  to  deprive  them  of  much  of 
the  property  that  fell  to  them  without  testa- 
ment.t  "  The  Romans  knew  nothing  of  the 
relations  of  modem  society. in  which  the 
sexes  mutually  encourage  each  other  in  the 
virtues  appropriate  to  each.  .  .  .  The 
women  were  never  associated  in  their  hus- 
band's occupations,  knew  little  of  their 
afiiftirs,  and  were  less  closely  attached  to 
their  interests  than  even  their  bondmen. 
They  seldom  partook  of  their  recreations, 
which  accordingly  degenerated  for  the  most 
part  into  debauches.  Systematically  de- 
prived of  instruction,  the  Roman  matron 
was  taught  indeed  to  vaunt  her  ignorance 
as  a  virtue."  I  The  Sabine  housewives  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of  the  Repub- 
lic, or  under  the  Empire.  Education,  and 
even  pleasing  conversational  powers,  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sallust,  such  seductive 
£ascinations  as  formed  the  charm  and  fixed 
the  price  of  the  courtesan.  Virtue  was 
under  temptation  to  apostasy.  Man's  infi- 
delity to  the  marriage  state  had  long  been 
nearly  universal,  and  woman's  at  length 
became  so  common  as  to  alarm  even  corrupt 

•  Gibbon's  Rome^  VoL  iv.  p.  846. 
tMoinmaeii,Vol.iip.408j  LiddeU'»Jeaine,VoLii. 
p.  62. 
X  Merivale's  FaU  ofHoman  lUpuUic,  p.  226. 


emperors  for  their  subjects.  Virtuous  women 
did  not  break  through  these  chains  and 
attempt  a  social  equality  with  man;  they 
rather  pined  in  solitude.  They  could  not 
have  the  companionship  of  even  their 
Inrothers  or  other  male  relatives  for  their 
own  improvement.  Consequently,  when 
woman  was  allowed  any  intercourse  with 
the  world,  her  ambition  sought  vain  and 
gaudy  show ;  her  conduct  was  generally 
frivolous,  often  boisterous  and  vicious.  She 
was  unblushingly  bought  and  sold  for  mar- 
riage ;  her  capacities  for  even  that  relation 
were  ridiculed ;  and  marriage  was  at  length 
avowedly  and  boastfully  renounced  by  many 
citizens.  She  came  practically  to  be  without 
rights,  without  the  ownership  of  property, 
and  nearly  without  respect  from  her  own  or 
the  other  sex.  Her  status  was  that  of  a 
child.  Her  life  of  bondage  was  first  con- 
trolled by  her  father,  and  then  transferred 
at  his  option  to  her  husband.*  Though  the 
law  did  not  forbid  her  attendance  at  theatres, 
banquets,  and  courts,  yet  scruple  and  custom 
as  a  rule  withheld  her  from  such  society, 
and  even  from  walking  abroad  without  the 
permission  of  her  husband.f 

Roman  as  well  as  Qrecian  and  Hebrew 
women  customarily  wore  the  veil  in  the 
presence  of  men.  The  bride  at  marriage 
wore  a  veil  csHed  Jlammeum,^  while  the 
usual  veil  was  named  velum,  or  its  derivative 
velatnen.^  "The  fact  that  women  covered 
their  head  with  a  veil  always  remained."  || 
.The  married  women  more  scrupulously  wore 
it  than  the  unmarried,  because  it  was  a 
symbol  of  their  adherence  to  their  own 
husbands.  On  the  whole,  then,  Roman 
society,  in  the  apostolic  age,  required 
woman's  silence  nearly  or  fully  as  much  as 
Grecian.  Virtuous  women  were  too  little 
esteemed  to  be  allowed  social  freedom  with 

*  Meriyale's  ffiUary  of  Borne,  YoL  iv.  p.  84. 
t  Becker's  OaUut,  pp.  158, 154. 
t  Smith's  Greek  and  Soman  Antiq.,  p.  625. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  1037.     II  Becker's  CfaUtu,  p.  488 
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men.  That  freedom  was  bo  much  granted 
to  vicious  women  as  to  drive  the  virtuous 
into  seclusion.  Silence  became  their  pro- 
tection ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
Apostle  to  except  them  from  the  restrictions 
laid  upon  Christian  women  in  the  churches 
of  Ghreece  and  Asia  Minor. 

4.  The  present  Oriental  customs  relative 
to  the  silence   and   seclusion   of  women. 
They  are  more  rigorous  than  in  the  primi- 
tive age.  Women  must  be  carefully  excluded 
from  all  fSEoniliar  association  with  men,  ex- 
cept of  their  near  relatives.    If  an  Oriental 
woman's  veil  were  to  fall  from  her  &ce  in 
the  presence  of  a  strange  man  she  would  be 
overwhelmed    with    confusion.*     Western 
Asiatic  women  are  much  confined  to  their 
own  dwellings,  and  never  see  men  who  visit 
their  husbands  and  feithers.    In  cities  they 
never  go  abroad  without  having  their  faces 
completely  shrouded;   and  even  at  home 
they  generally  take  their  meals  apart  from 
the  male  portion  of  the  family.    In  rural 
districts  they  have  somewhat  more  freedom.! 
Among  the  Druzes  of  Syria,  a  person  visi- 
ting at  an  aristocratic  house  never  sees  the 
lady  of  it.    If  she  ever  goes  abroad  it  is 
only  at  night,  and  with  attendants  on  every 
side  to  keep  off  the  profane  gaze  of  strangers- 
Such  a  woman  is  ofben  suffered  to  die  rather 
than  have  her  fsice  seen  by  a  physician. 
The  birth  of  a  daughter  is  considered  a  mis- 
fortune ;  and  that  is  true  among  all  sects 
and  peoples  of  Syria,  t    In  Egypt  it  is  more 
requisite  for  women  to  conceal  the  feice  and 
head  than  other  parts  of  the  person.    They 
refrain,  if  possible,  from  exposing  their  head 
and  face  to  physicians  in  receiving  medical 
treatment.  §    Among  all  Mohammedans  the 
seclusion  of  women  is  a  prevailing  custom. 
They  are  never  allowed  to  pray  with  men  in 
public.    It  is  thought  that  their  presence 

*  Lomd  and  Booh,  V<d.  L  p.  87. 
t  Kitto's  Cychpadia,  VoL  a  p.  966. 
X  Women  of  ike  Arabi,  Jassup,  pp.  2S,  29. 
§  Smith*!  Diet,  of  the  BtbU,  p.  8870. 


inspires   a   different  spirit   from   that   of 
worship.* 

When  Oriental  women  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  are  assigned  a  place  in  the 
religious  assembly,  the  veil  is  still  deemed 
necessary  for  their  own  modesty,  as  well  as 
for  the  calmness,  thoughtfrdness,  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Oriental  preacher.  A  whole  half 
audience  of  female  &ces  would  disconcert 
and  distract  him.  Woman's  veiling  and 
silence  in  audiences  could  be  n^lected  only 
at  the  risk  of  misapprehension  and  reiHroach.t 
Both  observances  are  also  requisite  for 
symbolic  acknowledgment  of  man's  headship. 
5.  The  influence  of  the  ancient  Persians 
in  causing  female  seclusion  and  sUence.  The 
modem  stringency  of  thee^  customs  among 
the  Orientals  took  its  rise  about  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Koran,  which  forbade  women 
appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  presence  of 
their  nearest  relatives.!  Previous  to  that 
event,  among  the  Assyrians  women  were 
often  admitted  to  public  banquets,  and 
sometimes  received  strangers  to  their  own 
apartments  ;$  but  not  afterwards  under 
Moslemism. 

In  like  manner,  the  customs  relative  to 
female  seclusion  which  prevailed  in  Jewish, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  society  during  the  pri- 
mitive Ohristian  era  received  their  origin 
or  special  intensity  from  a  new  propulsive 
power  in  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Babylon,  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  before  Christ. 
That  Persian  conqueror  speedily  obtained 
mastery  over  nearly  all  nations  between  the 
jSBgean  on  the  west  and  the  Indus  on  the 
east,  and  between  the  Amoo  river  on  the 
north  and  the  B^  Sea  on  the  south.  At 
Babylon  he  found  the  captive  Jewish  people, 
and  a  fiiendly  interest  at  once  sprang  up 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Hebrews,  the 

♦  Women  oftheArahe,  pp.  11, 12. 
t  Land  and  Booik,  YoL  L  pp.  85-87. 
t  Smith's  Dia.  of  the  BiMe,  p.  8870. 
§  Layaid's  Nineveh,  VoL  ii.  p.  198. 
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latter  especially  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  former  (Isa.  xliv.  28  ;  xiv.  1-4).  The 
Persian  woman's  life  had  been  one  of  much 
undue  seclusion  and  restraint^  and  of  oppres- 
sion and  corruption.*  As  is  usually  the 
case,  the  customs  of  the  dominant  began 
to  be  infused  into  the  weaker  people — ^the 
Hebrews  copying  from  the  Persians  this 
greater  seclusion  of  woman,  f  The  latter 
kept  their  women  in  apartments  separate 
from  those  of  the  men,I  and  did  not  allow 
them  communication  with  persons  outside 
(Esther  ii.  3, 14^  15).  Josephus  says  the  laws 
of  the  Persians  forbade  their  wives  being  seen 
by  stiangers,§  and  that  Vashti,  the  Persian 
queen,  refused  to  appear  before  king  Ahasu- 
arus's  company  because  Persian  decorum 
would  not  allow  it.  We  see,  frirther,  that 
she  made  a  separate  feast  for  the  women 
in  the  palace  (&ther  L  9-11).  These  facts 
indicate  a  greater  degree  of  female  isolation 
than  up  to  that  date  had  existed  among  the 
Jews. 

The  head-dress,  including  the  veil  for 
women  when  in  the  presence  of  menJI  was 
an  important  article  of  appard  among  the 
Persians.^  Botta  and  Layard  show  that  the* 
head-dress  received  much  attention  among 
the  Assyrians  and  Babyloniana  But  veiling 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Mosaic  age  was  not 
customary,  though  occasional.**  Afterwards 
it  became  universal,  undoubtedly  through 
tiie  influence  of  Persian  custom  and  power.tt 

Lord  Hervey  quotes  Plutarch  and  Hero- 
dotus, as  he  supposes,  in  opposition  to 
Josephus,  showing  that  Persian  kings  had 
their  Intimate  wives  sit  with  them  at  their 
banquet  tables,  tt    But  that  testimony,  at 

•  KoDin's  Hut,,  Vol  ii  p.  220. 

t  Lange  <m  Gen.  zii.  11.      X  BoUhi,  Vol.  Ii  p.  220. 

8  Antiq,,  Bk.  zi  chap.  6.  secst  1. 

H  Kitto'8  Cyc,  Vol  ii  p.  903 ;  Herzog's  Cyc,  Yd.  ii 
p.  227. 

^  McClintock  and  Strong,  Voi  i  p.  821. 
••  7Wa.,VoLiT.p.  HI. 
•H*  Hawkft's  Effffpt  and  Bemaim,  p.  146. 
tt  Smith's  I>tc<.  cf  the  BiUe,  p.  8869. 


least  in  respect  to  Herodotus,  pertained  to 
affairs  at  a  later  date.*    Besides,  Josephus 
may  have  spoken  of  the  general  rule,  and 
the  others  of  exceptional  cases.    Hervey  also 
says  that  Josephus  is  contradicted  by  the 
Book  of  Esther  (v.  4,  8, 12 ;  vii.  1).    But 
the   instances   he  cites  pertain  simply  to 
Esther's  receiving  the  king  and  Haman  at 
her  table,  in  which  acts,  as  would  be  natural, 
she  doubtless  adhered  to  her  Jewish  instead 
of  adopting  the  Persian  custom.    The  Jews, 
though  then  in  the  Persian  capital,  were 
really  in  a  Babylonian  city,  and  retained 
many  of  their  Hebrew  manners  and  practices. 
Moreover,  the  Persian  customs,  in  the  third 
of  a  century  that  had  nearly  passed,  had 
probably  been  modified  by  the  manners  of 
both  Jews  and  Babylonians ;  and  those  of 
the  latter  are  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  Belshazzar  was 
at  a  feast  surrounded  by  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines (Dan.  V.  1,  2).f    Other  authorities 
agree  with  Josephus  in  attributing  Vashti's 
refusal  to  go  into  the  presence  of  the  king's 
company  to   her  unwillingness  to   violate 
Persian  modesty  by  appearing   in   public 
unveiled,  f  .  Queens  Esther  and  Vashti,  by 
their  dissimilar  actions  relative  to  eating  with 
men,  seem  to  indicate  a  difference  of  custom 
in  the  two  nations  they  represent.    It  has 
been  suggested  that  Queen  Vashti  was  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  only  men  of  her 
acquaintance,  belonging  to  the  king's  palace. 
Even  then,  why  did  she  refuse  to  sit  with 
them  at  the  table,  except  because  Persian 
decorum  forbade  it  ?    But  Layard  supposes 
that  all  the  people  of  the  city  of  Susa  were 
there  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace. (Esther  i. 
5),§  and   doubtless  many  strangers  to  the 
queen  were  at  the  king's  feast.  Further  still, 
Rawlinsou,  referring  to  the  supposed  contra- 
diction of  Josephus  by  Herodotus,  says  that 

*  Layard's  Ninevdi  and  Remaint,  Voi  ii  p.  812,  note, 
t  Layazd'8  Niimeh,  Voi  a  pp.  812,  813. 
t  Br.  Cotton,  In  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  47. 
§  NxMVfh  and  Btmin$^  Voi  ii  p.  812. 
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the  latter  in  the  passage  quoted  was  not 
making  his  own  statement,  bat  that  of 
certain  Persians  who  wished  it  believed  that 
wives  in  their  nation  had  greater  liberty  than 
they  really  possessed.  Rawlinson  also  says  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  "  Wives  lived  in  strict 
seclusion  within  the  walls  of  the  Oynaeceum, 
or  went  abroad  in  litters,  seeing  no  males 
except  their  sons,  their  husbands,  and  their 
husbands'  eunuchs.  Concubines  had  some- 
what more  freedom,  appearing  at  banquets, 
when  they  danced,  sang,  and  played  to 
amuse  the  guests  of  their  master."* 

The  influence  of  Persian  rule  and  custom 
over  the  Grecians  while  under  their  power, 
and  through  them  over  the  Romans,  and 
among  theEgyptians  and  all  Oriental  nations, 
was  natural  and  probable.  Grecian  morals 
retrograded  under  Persian  subjection,f  and 
particularly  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.^ 
The  social  position  of  woman  in  Greece  was 
lower  during  the  Attic  age  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding Homeric  or  Lyric  ;§  and  in  Rome 
was  lower  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic 
and  the  first  of  the  Empire  than  in  any 
former  period.  ||  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  early  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
nowhere  show  the  use  of  the  veiL^  Yet  in 
both  those  nations  it  clearly  came  into  use 
long  before  the  reign  of  Moslemism,  doubt- 
less through  Persian  example. 

6.  The  original  freedom  and  power  of 
woman  in  the  Jewish  nation.  Early  in  their 
history  there  was  far  less  use  and  significance 
of  the  veil  than  in  later  times.  And  its 
more  frequent  use  certainly  arose  before 
Moslemism.  Betrothed  maidens  put  on  the 
veil  on  coming  into  the  presence  of  their 
future  husbands  ;  as  Rebekah  on  meeting 

*  Ancient  Monarchies^  YoL  iv.  p.  190. 

t  Mahaffy'fl  Social  lAft  fi»  Qrctct^  p.  161. 

X  DoUinger^B  Qefdtlt  ami  /ew,  VoL  ii  p.  247. 

§  Mahaf^s  Gtttot,  pp.  45, 100, 104, 174, 211,  298, 
384. 

H  J2e%*o»«  h^crt  Okrid,  by  De  Trememai,  pp.  160, 
181. 

f  Hawks's  Sgj/pt  and  JUnuUns,  p.  148. 


Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ;  xxix.  25).  The  veil  was 
then  probably  used  by  fallen  women  for 
concealment  (Gen.  xxxviiL  14,  15).  Yet, 
in  the  case  of  Tamar,  she  may  have  put  it  on 
merely  to  conceal  herself  from  her  father-in- 
law,  Judah.  In  the  apostolic  age,  however, 
being  veilless  produced  suspicion  of  harlotry. 
But  when  Abram  went  into  Egypt,  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  Sarah  was  visible  to  all 
they  passed  (Gen.  xil  14).  Rebekah  was 
veilless  when  Abraham's  servant  first  saw 
her  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  16),  as  also 
Rachel  when  Jacob  first  saw  her  at  her 
father's  well  (Gen.  xxix.  10).  The  pious 
Hannah  wore  no  veil  while  praying  in  the 
temple,  for  Eli  the  priest  saw  the  movement 
of  her  lips  (1  Sam.  i.  12,  13).*  Women 
were  wont  also  to  go  abroad  through  the 
fields  unprotected  (Deut.  xxii.  25-27). 

Note  their  freedom  and  importance  in 
private  and  social  life.  The  early  Hebrew 
wife  and  mother  held  much  control  over  her 
household  (Prov.  xiv.  1  ;  xxxi.  10-31),  and 
even  invited  guests  to  her  dwelling  and  hos- 
pitalities ;  Jael  invited  Sisera  to  her  tent 
(Judges  iv.  18)  ;  the  Shunammite  woman, 
Elisha  to  her  home.  Later,  when  her  son 
sickened  and  died,  this  Shunammite  woman 
went  to  Mount  Garmel  to  intercede  with 
that  man  of  God  for  his  and  the  Divine  bless- 
ing (2  Kings  iv.  8)  ;  on  anotiier  occasion  a 
prophet's  widow  carried  to  him  her  own  case 
of  need  (2  Kings  iv.  1-7)  ;  and  much  earlier 
the  troubled  Abigail  went  with  gifts  to 
implore  assistance  from  David  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
18).  In  Job's  day  women  attended  feasts 
with  their  brothers  (Job  i.  4)  ;  in  Christ's, 
they  attended  both  as  assistants  (John  xii. 
2),  and  guests  (John  ii.  8).  Undoubtedly  it 
was  always  customary  for  Jewish  women  to 
take  their  meals  with  the  men.f  In  the 
earlier  history,  at  least,  Hebrew  damsels 
were  not  given  in  marriage  without  their 
own  consent     To  Rebekah  the  question 

•  Smith's  DieL  o/OU  Bible,  p.  8870. 

t  Ihidf  p.  8868. 
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was  put,  "  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ? " 
(Gen.  xsiv.  58).  After  marriage  the  hus- 
band was  not  to  leave  his  wife  for  a  year, 
but  stay  and  cheer  her  (Deut.  xziv.  5).  The 
scene  of  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz  indicates 
the  courtesy  of  men  towards  women  in  that 
early  Hebrew  life. 

The  polygamy  of  Solomon  necessitated 
separate  apartments  or  dwellings  for  his 
wives  (1  Bangs  vii.  8)  or  sub-princesses — if 
many  of  them  were  only  such,  and  not  wives 
or  concubines.*  But,  aside  from  this,  no 
evidence  appears  that  at  any  time  there  was 
among  the  Jews  a  customary  separation  in 
life  between  men  and  women  in  the  same 
families.t  Such  separation  did  exist  among 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  many  Oriental  nations 
after  the  great  Persian  conquests.  But  the 
family  and  social  life  of  the  Jewish  nation 
seems  to  have  been  more  simple  and  natural 
in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  portion  of  its 
history. 

Note,  again,  the  freedom  and  activity  of 
Hebrew  women  in  public  afifairs.  Miriam 
led  the  women  of  Israel  in  public  rejoicings 
over  the  nation's  deliverance  at  the  Bed  Sea 
(Ex.  XV.  20,  21)  ;  Jephthah's  daughter  went 
out  publicly  to  congratulate  her  father  on 
his  triumphal  return  from  battle  (Judges  xL 
34)  ;  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  engaged  by 
themselves,  but  in  sight  of  others,  in  sacred 
dancing  at  a  yearly  religious  feast  (Judges 
XXL  21)  ;  women  of  Israel  came  out  of 
their  cities  with  songs  and  triumphal 
marches  to  meet  Saul  and  David  as  they 
returned  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6, 7)  ;  Deborah  was  a  judge, 
prophetess,  and  sacred  poetess  in  Israel,  and 
of  high  distinction  in  public  service  (Judges 
iv.  6, 14  ;  V.  7)  ;  Hannah  offered  a  remark- 

*  F.  W.  Newman  suggests  that  the  usages  of  the 
modem  ooort  of  Persia  indicate  that  nnmerons  women 
caUed  Solomon's  wiyes  were  reaUy  only  hostages  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  their  fathers,  who  were  chief- 
tains of  the  sorromiding  heathen,  and  tributary  to 
him.— Haley's  DUer^  qftheBibUf  p.  296. 

t  Smith's  Via.  oftheBiUe,  p.  8658. 


able  prophetic  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(1  Sam.  il  1-10)  ;  and  the  public  office  of 
inspired  prophetess  was  held  in  the  earlier 
day,  at  least,  by  the  four — Miriam,  Deborah, 
Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14),  and  Noadiah 
(Neh.  vL  14).  The  career  of  Jezebel  (1 
Kings  xviii.  13 ;  xxi.  25 ;  2  Kings  ix.  7),— 
Phoenician  princess  and  wife  of  Ahab--in 
the  government  of  Israel,  and  that  of  her 
daughter  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.  3),  as  queen 
of  Judah,  illustrate  the  active  part  in  public 
life  which  was  sometimes  allowed  to  women 
among  the  Hebrews. 

This  summary  shows  more  prominence 
given  to  women  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  part  of  Biblical  Jewish  history.  No 
such  array  of  heroines  in  public  or  con- 
spicuous life  appears  in  the  later  as  in  the 
earlier  period.  The  prophetesses,  Anna  and 
the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  do  not  bear  so 
prominent  a  part  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  and 
Huldah  long  before.  Priscilla  privately 
assisted  in  expounding  the  word  of  God  to 
Apollos,  but  Huldah  had  a  more  public 
position  at  Jerusalem,  and  taught  king 
Josiah  and  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  im- 
portant public  concerns,  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  company  of  men  (2  Kings  xxii.  14  ; 
2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  22).  In  the  songs  of  the 
temple  at  Christ's  coming  Simeon  bears  a 
more  public,  and  Anna  a  more  private  part. 
But  Miriam  in  her  time  sings  for  the  nation, 
and  Deborah  is  high  over  aU  of  her  genera- 
tion as  prophetess,  poetess,  chiefbainess. 
These  fetcts  are  indices  of  the  earlier  pro- 
minence and  superior  freedom  of  woman 
among  the  Hebrews. 

7.  The  freedom  accorded  to  woman  in 
modem  civiliBed,  Christian  society.  This 
has  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the  earlier 
Hebrews  than  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
In  the  age  of  the  latter,  customs,  enjoining 
woman's  silence  and  seclusion,  were  deemed 
binding  which  now  in  civilised  society  would 
be  regarded  as  useless,  tedious,  and  injurious. 
A  woman  now  need  not  conceal  her  face  at 
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the  approach  of  men,  though  female  modesty 
yet  reigns.  In  Christian  congregations  no 
close  and  high  partitions  between  men 
and  women  are  now  necessary  ;  an(^  women 
in  such  assemblies  need  not  keep  their  faces 
hidden  from  speaker  or  audience.  No 
unjust  suspicions  are  now  excited  if  a  woman 
walks  abroad  without  a  veil,  nor  need  she 
wear  one  now  to  show  due  submission  to  her 
husband.  She  may  occupy  the  best  part  of 
her  own  house>  and  not  yield  it  to  him,  while 
she  lives  in  the  kitchen ;  she  is  not  debarred 
the  acquaintance  of  gentlemen  that  visit  at 
her  own  home  ;  she  may  teach  her  own 
children,  and  is  often  appointed  the  teacher 
of  others'.  Young  women  may  pursue  the 
same  studies  as  young  men,  recite  in  the  same 
classes,  and  a  woman  may  teach  them  all. 
Women  may  now  mingle,  veilless,  and  with 
head  uncovered,  in  the  social  circle  with 
numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  assembly  con- 
clude with  a  religious  service. 

All  these  liberties  are  the  opposites  of 
certain  inconvenient  and  evil  practices  which 
belong  to  Moslemism  and  heathenism  rather 
than  Christianity.  The  missionaries  who 
promulgate  Christianity  where  these  practices 
exist,  deem  them  an  incumbrance,  though 
not  sinful,  and  patiently  wait  for  better 
customs  to  supplant  them.*  The  tendency 
of  both  Hebrew  piety  and  the  Christian  £uUi 

♦  Lamd  and  Booh,  VoL  L  p.  87. 


has  always  been  towards  freedom  from  such 
ancient  and  Oriental  manners.     The  Old 
Testament  command,  *'  Forsake  not  the  law 
of  thy  MOTHER  "  (Prov.  i.  8 ;  vi.  20),  was 
at  once  an  index  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Hebrew  faith,  and  a  lever  of  reformation  for 
woman  in  all  surrounding  society.     Tbat 
faith  laboured  for  her  just  place  and  position. 
What  was  lost  through  Persian  sway  during 
the  centuries  between  Solomon  and  Christ, 
Christianity  early  b^an  to  regain.    Again, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  woman  suffered  loss ;  for 
example,  Jewish  Rabbis,  after  the  temple 
service  had  passed  away,  excluded  her  voice 
from   public  religious  song,*   though   the 
ancient  Hebrews,  the  apostles,  and  Chris- 
tian Fathers  approved  of  her  taking  vocal 
part  in  that  mode  of  worship  (Ex.  zv.  20, 
21  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7  ;  Eph.  v.  19-22  ;  Col. 
iii.  16-18).    As  reb'gion  retrograded  woman 
and  her  services  became  less  and  less  impor- 
tant.   The  great  Reformation  was  a  revival 
of  her  worth  and  freedom.     Her  liberty — 
including  more  use  of  speech  and  less  of  veil 
— ^has  always  been  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;t  and  even  the  religion 
of  nature,  where  but  feebly  developed,  has 
shown  tendencies  to  like  results. 

*  Bothschild,  LitteU's  Living  Age,  YoL  czziz.  p.  188. 
t  HawkB's  Egypt  and  BemctinSf  p.  146. 

(Concluded  in  neat  number.) 
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jjO  one  to  whom  the  question  of  man's 
destiny  is  a  matter  of  grave  spe- 
culative concern  can  have  read, 
"without  serious  and  solemn  interest,  the 
discussion  lately  called  forth  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  essay  on  "  The  Soul  and  Future 
Life."  In  no  way,  perhaps,  could  the  dark- 
ness of  incomprehensibility  which  enshrouds 
the  problem  be  more  thoroughly  demon- 
strated than  by  the  candid  presentation  of 
so  many  diverse  views  by  ten  writers  of  very 
different  degrees  of  philosophic  profundity, 
but  all  of  them  able  and  fair-minded,  and 
all  of  them  actuated — each  in  his  own  way 
— ^by  a  spirit  of  religious  faith.  This  last 
clause  will  no  doubt  seem  startling,  if  not 
paradoxical,  to  many  who  have  not  yet  come 
to  realise  how  true  it  is  that  there  is  often 
more  real  faith  in  honest  scepticism  than  in 
languid  or  timorous  assent  to  a  half-under- 
stood creed.  But  no  paradox  is  intended. 
I  believe  that  there  is  as  much  of  the  true 
essence  of  religion — the  spirit  of  trust  in 
God  that  has  ever  borne  men  triumphantly 
through  the  perplexities  and  woes  of  the 
world,  and  the  possession  of  which,  in  some 
degree,  by  most  of  its  members,  is  the  c)iief 
differential  attribute  of  the  human  race — 
I  believe  that  there  is  as  much  of  this  spirit 
exhibited  in  the  remarks  of  Professor  Huxley 
as  in  those  of  Lord  Blachford.  In  the 
serenity  of  mood  with  which  the  great 
scientific  sceptic  awaits  the  end,  whatever  it 
may  prove  to  be ;  in  the  unflinching  integrity 
with  which  his  intellect  refuses  to  entertain 
theories  that  do  not  seem  properly  accredited ; 
in  the  glorious  energy  with  which,  accepting 
the  world  as  it  is,  he  performs  with  all  his 


might  and  main  the  good  work  for  which  he 
is  by  nature  fitted — in  all  this  I  can  see  the 
evidence  of  a  trust  in  God  no  less  real  than 
that  which  makes  it  possible  for  his  noble 
Christian  friend  to  "  believe  because  he  is 
told."  I  am  sure  that  I  understand  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  attitude ;  I  think  I  under- 
stand Lord  Blachford's  also ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
attitudes,  wide  as  it  is,  is  still  a  purely 
intellectual  difference.  It  has  its  root  in 
differently  blended  capacities  of  judgment 
and  insight,  and  in  no  wise  fundamentally 
affects  the  religious  character.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  world  when  this  lesson  has  been 
thoroughly  learned,  so  as  to  leave  no  further 
room  for  misapprehension.  That  great  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  in  learning  it, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  mere 
existence  of  this  "  Modern  Symposium  "  on 
the  subject  of  a  future  life.  Three  centuries 
ago  it  would  have  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  propriety  for  the  ten  disputants  to 
have  adjourned  their  symposium  to  some 
ecclesiastical  court  preparatory  to  a  final 
settlement  at  Smithfield.  One  century  ago 
there  would  have  been  wholesale  vitupera- 
tion, attended  with  more  or  less  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  very  likely  there 
would  have  been  some  Jesuitical  paltering 
with  truth.  To-day,  however,  the  tremen- 
dous question  is  discussed  on  all  sides — ^alike 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic,  by  transcenden- 
talist,  sceptic,  and  positivist — with  evident 
candour  and  praiseworthy  courtesy ;  for  in 
spite  of  Professor  Huxley's  keen-edged  wit 
and  Mr.  Harrison's  fervent  heart,  there  is 
no  one  so  fortunate  as  to  know  these  gentle- 
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men  who  does  not  know  that  manly  tender- 
ness and  good  feeling  are  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  ability  to  exchange 
good  hard  blows  in  a  fair  English  fight. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture 
to  add  my  voice  to  a  conversation  carried 
on  by  such  accomplished  speakers,  but  the 
present  seems  to  be  a  proper  occasion  for 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  misconcep- 
tions which  ordinarily  cluster  around  the 
treatment  of  questions  relating  to  the  soul 
and  a  future  life.  In  thus  entering  upon 
the  discussion,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
defend  any  particular  solution  of  the  main 
question  at  issue.  Going  by  the  ''  light  of 
Nature"  alone — ^to  use  the  old-fashioned 
phrase — it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
the  problem  of  a  future  life  is  so  abstruse 
and  complicated  that  one  is  quite  excusable 
for  refraining  from  a  dogmatic  treatment  of 
it.  Nay,  one  is  not  only  excusable,  one  is 
morally  bound  not  to  dogmatise  unless  one 
has  a  firmer  basis  to  stand  on  than  any  of  us 
are  likely  to  find  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  may  entertain  hypotheses  in  private, 
but  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  urge  them 
until  we  feel  assured,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  have  duly  fathomed  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  a  rational  treatment  of  the  pro- 
blem. It  would  appear  that  some  of  the 
participators  in  the  "Modem  S3rmposium" 
have  not  sufficiently  heeded  this  obvious 
maxim  of  philosophic  caution.  Loose  talk 
about  "  Materialism  "  is  apt  to  imply  loose 
thinking  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
metaphysical  relations  of  body  and  soul  are 
to  be  apprehended.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harri- 
son, as  a  positivist,  will  say  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  apprehending  the  meta- 
physical relations  between  body  and  soul; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  there  is  some 
laxity  of  thought  exhibited  in  charging  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  with  "Materialism"  because 
he  speaks  of  "  building  up  a  physical  theory 
of  moral  phenomena."  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  we  must  admit  that  Prbfessor  Huxley 


is  talking  somewhat  loosely  when  he  uses  such 
an  expression.  To  try  to  explain  conscience, 
with  metaphysical  strictness,  as  a  result  of 
the  grouping  of  material  molecules,  is  some- 
thing which  I  am  sure  Professor  Huxley 
would  never  think  of  doing ;  but,  unless  I 
am  entirely  mistaken  on  this  point,  there  is 
no  ground  for  Mr.  Harrison's  charge  of 
Materialism. 

No  epithets  are  more  familiarly  used  now- 
a-days  than  "Materialism"  and  "Materialist," 
but  their  ordinary  function  is  vituperative 
rather  than  logical.  As  vague  terms  of 
abuse  they  are  hurled  about  with  a  zeal  that 
may  be  praiseworthy,  but  with  an  indiscreet- 
ness  that  is  scarcely  commendable,  being 
aimed,  as  often  as  not,  at  the  heads  of 
writers  who  doubt  or  deny  the  substantial 
existence  of  matter  altogether!  Such 
blunders  show  (among  other  things)  how 
difficult  metaphysical  studies  are,  and  indi- 
cate that  a  little  more  care  expended  upon 
analysis  and  definition  would  not  be  thrown 
away.  It  is  true  that  something  has  already 
been  said  upon  this  point — enough,  one 
would  think,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
turning  back  to  slay  the  resuscitated  ghosts 
of  thrice-slaughtered  misconceptions.  On 
the  character  of  Materialism  as  a  philoso- 
phical hypothesis,  Mr.  Spencer  has  been 
tolerably  explicit.  Professor  Huxley  has 
summed  up  the  case  with  his  customary 
felicity,  at  the  close  of  that  famous  Edin- 
burgh lecture  which  everybody  is  supposed 
to  have  read.* 

From  one  point  of  view  Materialism  may 
be  characterised  as  a  system  of  opinions 
based  on  the  assumption  that  matter  is  the 
only  real  existence.  On  this  view  the  phe- 
nomena of  conscious  intelligence  are  supposed 
to  be  explicable,  lus  momentary  results  of 
fleetiug  collocations  of  material  particles,  as 
when  a  discharge  between  two  or  more  cells 
of  grey  cerebral  tissue  is  accompanied  by 

•  "  The  Phyaoal  BftsiB  of  Life  "— *'  Lay  Sennona," 
p.  160. 
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what  we  call  a  thought.     It  requires  but 
little  effort  to  see  that  Materialism,  as  thus 
defined,  does  not  comport  well  with  the  most 
advanced  philosophy  of  our  time.    Material- 
ism of  this  sort  has  plenty  of  defenders,  no 
doubt,  but  not  among  those  who  are  skilled 
in  philosophy.    The  untrained  thinker,  who 
believes  that  the  group  of  phenomena  con- 
stituting the  table  on  which  he  is  writing 
has  an  objective  existence  independent  of 
consciousness,  will  probably  find  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  sort  of  Materialism.    If  he 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  nervous  phjrsiology, 
he  wUl  be  very  likely  to  adopt  some  such 
crude  notion,  and  to  proclaim  it  as  zealously 
as  Dr.  Maudsley,  for  example,  as  if  it  were 
a  very  important  truth,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, in  many  ways,  the  wel&re  of  mankind. 
The  science  of  such  a  writer  is  very  likely 
to  be  sound  and  valuable,  and  what  he  tells 
us  about  woorara-poison  and  frogs'  legs,  and 
acute  mania,  will  probably  be  worthy  of 
serious  attention.    But  with  his  philosophy 
it  is  quite  otherwise.     When  he  has  pro- 
ceeded as  far  in  subjective  analysis  as  he  has 
in  the  study  of  nerves,  our  Materialist  will 
find  that  it  was  demonstrated,  a  century  ago, 
that  the  group  of  phenomena  constituting 
the  table  has  no  real  existence  whatever  in 
a  philosophical  sense.    For  by  "reality"  in 
philosophy  is  meant  "  persistence  irrespective 
of  particular  conditions,"  and  the  group  of 
phenomena  constituting  a  table  persists  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  held  together  in  cognition. 
Take  away  the  cognizing   mind,  and  the 
colour,  form,  position,  and  hardness  of  the 
table— all   the   attributes,    in  short,  that 
characterise  it  as  matter — ^at  once  disappear. 
That  something  remains  we  may  grant,  but 
this  something  is  unknown  and  unknowable : 
it  is  certainly  not  the  group  of  phenomena 
constituting  the  table.   Apart  from  conscious- 
ness there  are  no  such  things  as  colour,  form, 
position,  or  hardness,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  matter.     This  great  truth,  estab- 
lished by  Berkeley,  is  the  very  foundation 


of  modem  scientific  philosophy ;  and,  though 
it  has  been  misapprehended  by  many,  no 
one  has  ever  refrited  it,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  ever  wilL  Concerning  the 
value  of  Berkeley's  idealism,  when  taken 
with  all  its  ontological  implications,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  disagreement ;  but  his 
psychological  analysis  of  the  relation  of 
consciousness  to  the  external  world  is  of 
such  fundamental  importance  that,  until 
one  has  mastered  it,  one  has  no  right  to 
speak  on  philosophical  questions.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  Materialists,  as  a  rule, 
have  not  mastered  the  Berkeleian  psychology, 
or  given  much  attention  to  it.  In  general, 
their  attention  has  been  too  much  occupied 
with  filaments  and  ganglia,  to  the  neglect  of 
that  close  subjective  anal3rsis  which  they 
unwisely  stigmatize  as  dreamy  metaphysic. 
Hence,  on  the  whole.  Materialism  does  not 
represent  anything  of  primary  importance  in 
modem  philosophy ;  it  represents  rather  the 
cmde  speculation  of  that  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  tmths  of  physical 
science,  without  possessing  sufficient  subtilty 
to  apprehend  their  metaphysical  bearings. 
Biichner,  the  favourite  spokesman  of  this 
class  of  people,  occupies  a  position  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  Lamettrie  in  the  last 
century,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  days 
of  our  grandchildren,  be  as  thoroughly  for- 
gotten as  his  predecessor,  while  the  same 
barren  platitudes  will  be  echoed  by  some 
new  writer  in  the  scientific  phraseology  then 
current. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at 
Materialism  which  makes  it  for  a  moment 
seem  important,  and  which  serves  to  explain, 
though  not  to  justify,  the  alarm  with  which 
many  excellent  people  contemplate  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  science.  A  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  Materialism  is  the  endeavour 
to  interpret  mind  as  a  product — as  the 
transient  result  of  a  certain  specific  aggre- 
gation of  matter.    To  a  person  familiar  with 
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post-Berkeleian  psychology,  it  seems  clear 
that  such  an  endeavour  is  quite  hopeless, 
and  that  no  such  interpretation  of  mind  can 
ever  be  made.     But  a  multitude  of  very 
respectable  readers,  who  are  not  so  profoundly 
conversant  with  metaphysics  as  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  toward  just  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  mind ;    and    hence    it   is  quite 
common  to  allude  to  Spencer  and  Huxley 
as  "  Materialists."     The  mistake,  however, 
is    not   unnatural    when    we    consider    its 
causes.     In  point  of  fact  the  terminology 
of  science  is  thoroughly  materialistic,  though 
probably  not  more  so  than  the  language  of 
ordinary  discourse.     It  is  intensely  immate- 
rialistic  for  us  to  speak  of  the  table  as  if  it 
had  some  objective  existence,  independent 
of  a  cognizing  mind ;  and  yet,  in  common 
parlance,  we  invariably  allude  to  the  table 
in  terms  which  imply  or  suggest  such  an 
independent  existence.  Just  so  in  theoretical 
science.     In  describing  the  development  of 
life  upon  the  earth  s  surface,  when  we  say 
that  consciousness  appeared  on  the  scene 
pari  passu  with  the  appearance  of  nervous 
systems,  it  is  not  strange  if  we  are  supposed 
to  mean  that  consciousness  is  somehow  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  nervous 
tissue — that  "spirit"  is  in  some  way  or 
other  evolved  from  "matter."    In  reality, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended. 
Laxity  of  speech  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  misapprehension.    The  evolutionist,  in 
describing  the  course  of  life  upon  the  earth, 
is  simply  imparting  to  us,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,    a   piece    of    historical    information. 
Through  various  complex  and  indirect  pro- 
cesses of  inference  he  has  become  capable  of 
telling  us,  with  some  probability,  how  things 
would  have  looked  to  us  in  the  remote  past 
if  we  had  been  there  to  see.    He  tells  us 
that  if  we  had  been  on  land  in  the  palaeozoic 
ages  we  should  not  have  seen  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  manifested  in  connection 


with  a  fragment  of  porphyry  or  a  handful  of 
sand  or  a  tree-fern,  any  more  than  we  see 
such  things  to-day,  but  only  in  connection 
with  animals  endowed  with  nerves.    In  thus 
extending  the  results  of  present  experience 
to  the  past,  the  element  of  sequence  in  time 
is  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
the  causation  of  consciousness  by  nerve- 
matter.    Nevertheless  the  assertion  of  the 
evolutionist  is  purely  historical  in  its  import, 
and  includes  no  hypothesis  whatever  as  to 
the  ultimate  origin  of  consciousness;  least 
of  all  is  it  intended  to  imply  that  conscious- 
ness was  evolved  from  matter.    It  is  not 
only  inconceivable  how  mind  should  have 
been  produced  from  matter,  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should  have  been  produced 
from  matter,  unless  matter  possessed  already 
the  attributes  of  mind  in  embryo,  an  alter- 
native which  it  is  difficult  to  invest  with 
any  real  meaning.    The  problem  is  alto- 
gether too  abstruse  to  be  solved  with  o\ii 
present  resources.    But  it  is  curious  to  hear 
honest  theologians  gravely  urging   against 
Mr.  Spencer  that  you  cannot  obtain  mind 
from  tiie  "  primordial  fire-mist "  unless  tbe 
germs  of  mind  were  somehow  present  already. 
I  hope  I  am  not  accrediting  Mr.  Si>enceT 
with  any  opinion  he  does  not  hold,  and  I 
speak  subject  to  correction;    but,    if    my 
memory  serves  me,  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  him  in  conversation  urging  this  Tery 
objection  to    any  materialistic   interpreta- 
tion of  evolution.    His  wonderfully  subtile 
chapter  on  "The    Substance   of    Mind"* 
contains,  as  I  understand  it,  the  same  argu^ 
meut;  but  it  is  easy  to  miss  an   author^ 
meaning   sometimes    when    the    point    ex^ 
pounded    is   so    formidably   abstract    an(j 
general.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we    are  no| 
helped  much  by  supposing  the    germs  o 
mind  to  have  been  somehow  latent  in  th| 
primeval  nebula.    The  notion  is  too  vaguj 
to  be  of  any  use.     The  only  point  on  whicj 
we  can  be  clear  is,  that  no  mere  coUocatioi 
*  PrincipUi  of  Psycholoffy,  second  edit.,  ii.  145.16i 
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of  material  atoms  could  ever  have  evolyed 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Beyond 
this  we  cannot  go.  We  are  confronted  with 
an  insoluble  metaphysical  problem.  Of  the 
origin  of  mind  we  can  give  no  scientific 
account,  but  only  an  historical  one.  We 
can  say  %o1ien  {i.e.,  in  connection  with  what 
material  circumstances)  mind  came  upon  the 
scene  of  evolution ;  but  we  can  neither  say 
whence,  nor  how,  nor  why.  In  just  the  same 
way  we  see  to-day  that  mind  appears  in  con- 
nection with  certain  material  circumstances, 
but  we  cannot  see  how  or  why  it  is  so. 
Least  of  all  can  we  say  that  the  material 
circumstances  produce  mind ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  can  assert  most  positively  that 
they  do  not. 

The  proof  of  this  rather  dogmatic  asser- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  careful  study  of 
that  very  doctrine  of  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  which  superficial  Materialists  have 
exultingly  claimed  as  their  own,  and  which 
their  superficial  opponents  have  foolishly 
conceded  to  them.  We  have  been  wont  to 
hear  this  doctrine — the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  modem  science — decried  as  lending 
support  to  Materialism.  If  this  were  really 
so,  we  anti-materialists  would  have  a  poor 
case,  for  the  doctrine  in  question  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  refutation. 
But  it  is  not  really  so.  On  the  contrary, 
the  final  and  irretrievable  discomfiture  of 
Materialism  follows  as  a  direct  corollary 
from  the  discovery  of  the  correlation  of 
forces. 

By  the  loose  phrase,  "  correlation  of  forces," 
what  is  strictly  meant  is  the  transformation 
of  one  kind  of  motion  into  another  kind. 
What  used  to  be  called  the  ''physical  forces" 
— such  as  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  elec- 
tricity—  are  now  known  to  be  peculiar  kinds 
of  motion  Among  the  imperceptible  molecules 
of  which  perceptible  bodies  are  composed. 
The  discovery  of  the  "correlation  of  forces" 
was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of 
these  kinds  of  molecular  motion  is  constantly 


liable  to  be  transformed  into  any  one  of  the 
other  kinds,  or,  now  and  then,  into  the 
molar  motion  of  a  perceptible  body.  Heat 
is  all  the  time  being  converted  into  light,  or 
into  electricity,  or  into  the  peculiar  kind  of 
undulatory  motion  known  as  "nerve-force" — 
and  vice  versa.  And  the  law  of  the  corre- 
lation is  that,  when  any  one  of  these  species 
of  motion  appears,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
some  other  species  disappears  in  producing  it. 
Throughout  the  world  the  sum  total  of 
motion  is  ever  the  same,  but  its  distribution 
into  heat-waves,  light-waves,  nerve-waves, 
etc.,  varies  from  moment  to  moment. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the 
case  of  an  organism,  such  as  the  human  body. 
All  of  the  "force " — i.e.,  capacity  of  motion 
— ^present  at  any  moment  in  the  human  body, 
is  derived  from  the  food  that  we  eat  and 
the  air  that  we  breathe.  As  food  is  turned 
into  oxygenated  blood  and  assimilated  with 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body — ^which  them- 
selves represent  previously-assimilated  food 
— the  molecular  movements  of  the  food- 
material  become  variously  combined  into 
molecular  movements  in  tissue — in  muscular 
tissue,  in  adipose,  in  cellular,  and  in  nerve- 
tissue,  and  so  on.  Every  undulation  that 
takes  place  among  the  molecules  of  a  nerve 
represents  some  simpler  form  of  molecular 
motion  contained  in  food  that  has  been 
assimilated ;  and,  for  every  given  quantity 
of  the  former  kind  of  motion  that  appears, 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  latter  kind 
disappears  in  producing  it.  And  so  we  may 
go  on,  keeping  the  account  strictly  balanced, 
until  we  reach  the  peculiar  discharge  of  un- 
dulatory motion  between  cerebral  ganglia 
that  uniformly  accompanies  a  feeling  or 
state  of  consciousness.  What  now  occurs  ? 
Along  with  this  peculiar  form  of  undulatory 
motion  there  occurs  a  feeling — ^the  primary 
element  of  a  thought  or  of  an  emotion. 
But  does  the  motion  produce  the  feeling,  in 
the  same  sense  that  heat  produces  light? 
Does  a  given  quantity  of  motion  disappear, 
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to  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
feeling  ?  By  no  means.  The  nerve-motion, 
in  disappearing,  is  simply  distributed  into 
other  nerve-motions  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  these  other  nerve-motions,  in  their 
turn,  become  variously  metamorphosed  into 
motions  of  contraction  in  muscles,  motions 
of  secretion  in  glands,  motions  of  assimilation 
in  tissues  generally,  or  into  yet  other  nerve- 
motions.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
the  metamorphosis  of  motion  into  feeling  or 
of  feeling  into  motion.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  circuit,  as  thus  described,  has 
ever  been  experimentally  traced,  or  that  it  can 
be  experimentally  traced.  What  I  mean  is, 
that,  if  the  law  of  the  *'  correlation  of  forces  " 
is  to  be  applied  at  all  to  the  physical  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  within  the  living  organism, 
we  are  of  necessity  bound  to  render  our  whole 
account  in  terms  of  motion  that  can  be 
quantitatively  measured.  Once  admit  into 
the  circuit  of  metamorphosis  some  element — 
such  as  feeling — that  does  not  allow  of 
quantitative  measurement,  and  the  corre- 
lation can  no  longer  be  established  ;  we  are 
landed  at  once  in  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
So  far  as  the  correlation  of  forces  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  the  entire  circle  of  trans- 
mutation, from  the  lowest  physico-chemical 
motion  all  the  way  up  to  the  highest 
nerve-motion  and  all  the  way  down  again  to 
the  lowest  physico-chemical  motion,  must  be 
described  in  physical  terms,  and  no  account 
whatever  can  be  taken  of  any  such  thing  as 
feeling  or  consciousness. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  I  maintain  that 
feeling  is  not  a  product  of  nerve-motion  in 
anything  like  the  sense  that  light  is  some- 
times a  product  of  heat,  or  that  friction- 
electricity  is  a  product  of  sensible  motion. 
Instead  of  entering  into  the  dynamic  circuit 
of  correlated  physical  motions,  the  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness  stand  outside  as 
utterly  alien  and  disparate  phenomena. 
They  stand  outside,  but  uniformly  parallel 
to  that  segment  of  the  circuit  which  consists 


of  neural  undulations.  The  relation  between 
what  goes  on  in  consciousness  and  what  goes 
on  simultaneously  in  the  nervous  system  may 
beet  be  described  as  a  relation  of  uniform  con- 
comitance. I  agree  with  Professor  Huxleyand 
Mr.  Harrison  that  along  with  every  act  of 
consciousness  there  goes  a  molecular  change 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  involving  a 
waste  of  tissue.  This  is  not  Materialism, 
nor  does  it  alter  a  whit  the  position  in 
which  we  were  left  by  common  sense  before 
nervous  phjrsiology  was  ever  heard  of. 
Everybody  knows  that,  so  long  as  we  live  on 
the  earth,  the  activity  of  mind  as  a  whole 
is  accompanied  by  the  activity  of  brain  as  a 
whole.  What  nervous  physiology  teaches  is 
simply  that  each  particular  mental  act  is 
accompanied  by  a  particular  cerebral  act. 
In  proving  this,  the  two  sets  of  phenomena, 
mental  and  physical,  are  reduced  each  to  its 
lowest  terms,  but  not  a  step  is  taken  toward 
confounding  the  one  step  with  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  the  keener  our  anal]rsis,  the 
more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  two  can 
never  be  confounded.  The  relation  of  con- 
comitance between  them  remains  an  tdtimate 
and  insoluble  mystery. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  modem  scientific 
philosophy,  as  represented  by  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  not  only  affords  no  support  to 
Materialism,  but  condemns  it  utterly,  and 
drives  it  off  the  field  altogether.  I  believe 
it  is  even  clearer  to-day  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Descartes,  that  no  possible  analytic 
l^erdemain  can  ever  translate  thought  into 
extension,  or  extension  into  thought.  The 
antithesis  is  of  Gbd's  own  making,  and  no 
wit  of  man  can  undo  it. 

The  bearing  of  these  arguments  upon  the 
question  of  a  future  life  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should  say 
that,  among  highly  educated  people,  the 
belief  in  a  continuance  of  conscious  existence 
after  death  has  visibly  weakened  during  the 
present  century.  I  infer  this  as  much  born 
the  timorousness  of  conservative  thinkers  as 
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firom  the  aggressiveness  of  their  radical 
opponents.  In  so  far  as  this  weakening  of 
belief  is  due  to  an  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  scientific  discoveries  which  our  age  has 
witnessed  in  such  bewildering  rapidity,  a 
word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
For  all  that  physiological  psychology  has 
achieved  there  ia  no  more  ground  for  doubt 
as  to  a  future  life  to-day  than  there  was  in 
the  time  of  Descartes ;  whatever  grounds  of 
belief  were  really  valid  then  are  equally 
valid  now.  The  belief  has  never  been  one 
which  could  be  maintained  on  scientific 
grounds,  for  science  is  but  the  codification 
of  experience,  and  it  is  helpless  without  the 
data  which  experience  furnishes.  Now 
science  may  easily  demolish  Materialism  and 
show  that  mind  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
product  of  matter,  but  the  belief  in  a  future 
life  requires  something  more  than  this  for  its 
support.  It  requires  evidence  that  the 
phenomena  we  class  as  mental  can  subsist 
apart  fiK)m  the  phenomena  we  class  as 
material ;  and  such  evidence,  of  course,  can- 
not be  furnished  by  science.  It  cannot  be 
famished  until  we  have  had  some  actual 
experimental  knowledge  of  soul  as  dissociated 
from  body,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
present  life  no  such  knowledge  can  possibly 
be  obtained.  But  this  undoubted  fact  has  a 
twofold  import.  While  on  the  one  hand  it 
shuts  us  off  from  all  scientific  proof  of 
immortality,  on  the  other  hand  it  shows 
that  the  absence  of  scientific  proof  affords 
no  valid  ground  for  a  negative  conclusion. 
If  soul  can  exist  when  dissociated  from  body, 
we  have  no  means  for  apprehending  the  fstct, 
and  therefore  our  inability  to  apprehend  it 
does  not  entitle  us  to  deny  that  soul  may 
have  some  such  independent  existence.  We 
cannot  allow  the  Materialist  even  this  crumb 
of  consolation — ^that,  although  he  cannot 
prove  that  consciousness  ceases  with  death, 
nevertheless  the  presumption  is  wiUi  him, 


and  the  burden  of  proof  upon  his  antagonists. 
Scientifically  speaking,  there  is  no  presump- 
tion either  way,  and  there  is  no  burden  of 
proof  on  either  side.  The  question  is  simply 
one  which  science  cannot  touch.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  provisionally  answered  in  different 
ways  by  different  minds,  on  an  estimate  of 
what  is  called  "  moral  probability,"  just  as 
we  see  it  diversely  answered  in  the  "  Modem 
Symposium."  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 
better  satisfied  with  an  affirmative  answer, 
as  affording  perhaps  some  unforeseen  solution 
to  the  general  m3r8tery  of  life.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  every  tme  philosopher  ought 
to  dread  even  more  than  the  prospect  of 
annihilation,  and  that  is,  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  letting  preference  tamper  with  his 
judgment.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  stigmatise  the  hope  of  immortal  life  as 
selfish  or  degrading,  and  w^th  Mr.  Harrison's 
proffered  substitute  I  confess  I  have  no 
patience  whatever.  This  travesty  of  Chris- 
tianity by  positivism  seems  to  me,  as  it  does 
to  Professor  Huxley,  a  very  sorry  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  consider  a  dogmatic  belief  in 
another  life  essential  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  our  duty  in  this.  Though  we  may  not 
know  what  is  to  come  hereafter,  we  have  at 
any  rate  all  the  means  of  knowledge  requisite 
for  making  our  present  lives  pure  and  beau- 
tiful. It  was  Jehovah's  cherished  servant 
who  declared  in  Holy  writ  that  his  faith  was 
stronger  than  death.  There  is  something 
overwhelming  in  the  thought  that  all  our 
rich  stores  of  spiritual  acquisition  may  at 
any  moment  perish  with  us.  But  the  wise 
man  will  cheerfully  order  his  life,  undaunted 
by  the  metaphysical  snares  that  beset  him ; 
learning  and  learning  afresh,  as  if  all  eternity 
lay  before  him— battling  steadfastly  for  the 
right,  as  if  this  day  were  his  last.  "  Disce 
ut  semper  victurus,  vive  ut  eras  moriturus.** 
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By  Professor  Ludwig  Schoeberlein.* 


RBBIHE  Church  dare  not  ignore  the  mo- 
nS  »|  mentous  questions  which  are  being 
Bff^SMI  raised  by  modem  Materialism. 
She  must  seriously  prepare  to  meet  them 
frankly  and  fully,  for  they  involve  the  very 
foundations  of  faith  and  of  morals.  Of 
course,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with 
mere  empirical  physics;  but  it  is  her  very 
imperative  duty  to  watch  over  the  ontological 
inferences  which  are  ofTered  as  resulting 
therefrom,  and  to  test  these  inferences  by 
the  central  principles  that  underlie  the 
whole  word  of  God.  The  errors  of  Mate- 
rialism cannot  be  refuted  by  a  bald, 
one-sided  Christian  spiritualism,  with  its 
unconciliated  antitheses  between  God  and 
creation,  spirit  and  nature.  We  can  rise  to 
clearness  of  vision  only  by  admitting  the 
modicum  of  truth  that  is  contained  in 
Materialism,  and  by  therewith  supplementing 
the  deficiencies  of  our  traditional  spiritualism. 
That  is,  we  must  come  to  the  stand-point  of 
an  ideal  realism,  which  holds  the  middle 
path  between  a  Materialistic  deification  of 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  spiritualistic 
contempt  of  it,  on  the  other;  and  which 
finds  in  a  higher  sphere  the  real  unity- bond 
between  God  and  the  world,  and  between 

*  Ludwig  Schoeberlein,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Theology,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen, 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  evangelical  theolo- 
gians of  Germany.  He  is  not  merely  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, but  also  a  practical  worker  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  theological  works,  practical  and  liturgical  as 
well  as  theoretical.  Very  important  among  these  is 
DU  Qcheimnitu  du  Glaubens,  Heidelberg,  1S72.  The 
article  here  presented  is  a  reproduction  of  the  sub- 
stanoe  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  this  work. 


spirit  and  nature.  Now,  precisely  this  is  the 
stand-point  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  for 
the  task  of  complementing  our  too  bald 
spiritualism,  the  Scriptures  afford  abundant 
help.  To  this  task  we  here  humbly  under- 
take to  address  ourselves.  We  premise  only 
that,  in  every  position  we  shall  take,  our 
conscious  purpose  will  be,  not  to  speculate 
without  authority,  but  simply  to  educe  into 
fuller  expression  that  which  appears  to  us  as 
clearly  involved  in  the  word  of  inspiration 
itself. 

When  God  created  the  world  he  created  it 
as  heaven  and  earth  ;  that  is,  as  a  higher  and 
lower  world,  the  latter  developing  its  forces 
under  the  constant  animating  influence  of 
the  former.  First,  he  created  the  general 
substance — matter.  Matter  is  not  a  dead 
mass ;  it  is  a  vital  sjmthesis  of  forces.  In 
it  lies  the  germ,  the  potence,  of  all  creatural 
objects  and  beings.  Over  the  bosom  of 
primitive  matter  hovered,  as  generating 
principle,  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  inbreathing 
into  matter  the  creative  ideas  of  God,  the 
Spirit  called  forth  all  individual  existence. 
And  as  Divine  love  proceeded  to  fuller 
and  deeper  expression,  in  the  same  degree 
there  arose  creatures  of  higher  and  higher 
endowment.  In  the  inorganic  world  we 
find  matter  and  potency  undistinguishable. 
It  is  in  the  plant  that,  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  its  primal  action,  we  find 
force  rising  into  some  sort  of  indivi- 
duality. Here  there  is  a  vital  unity  which 
attracts  to  itself  homogeneous  elements 
and  thus  gives  to  itself  an  outer  form. 
Such  force  is  life;  and  such  form,  an 
organism.    At  the  next  higher  stage  force 
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becomes  animal  life.  Here  the  central  life 
has  sensation,  and  is  able  to  bring  its 
organism  into  different  relations  to  the  outer 
world.  Such  life,  or  force,  we  call  sovl; 
such  a  sensitive,  movable,  soul-subservient 
organism,  is  a  body.  Body  and  soul  are 
for  each  other. 

The  solidarity  of  body  and  soul  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  implying  that  the  one  is 
the  product  of  the  other.  The  body  does 
not  generate  the  soul,  nor  does  the  soul 
aggregate  around  itself  the  body.  The  body 
is  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  primitive 
matter  of  creation.  Souls  are  produced  by 
the  same  Spirit  by  direct  creation.  But 
they  are  created  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
material  element ;  hence  they  are  not  made 
and  then  put  into  matter,  but  they  are 
called  forth  as  a  higher  potentiality  of  the 
primitive  force  of  the  universe  by  the  action 
of  the  Spirit  upon  matter.  And,  conversely, 
matter  would  never  become  a  body  if  the 
Spirit  did  not  posit  a  soul  in  matter,  which 
should  appropriate  from  the  outer  world  the 
materials  suitable  for  its  body.  The  power 
of  forming  to  itself  a  body  is  an  essential 
quality  of  the  animal  soul ;  when  this 
power  ceases  the  life  of  the  soul  is  at  once 
obstructed. 

In  the  sphere  of  mere  nature  the  animal 
life  and  soul  are  strictly  conditioned  by  the 
material  body.  Here  the  spiritual  and  the 
bodily  are  unitary  and  inseparable.  Here 
there  is  no  plastic  reaction  of  the  soul  upon 
the  body  ;  but  the  creative  ideas  of  God  are 
brought  to  direct  realisation  in  precise  ac- 
cordance with  His  intention.  Here  the 
dogmas  of  Materialism  are  relatively  correct 
The  animal  soul  is  conditioned  in  its  out- 
goings by  the  instincts  of  bodily  preservation 
and  development.  How  is  it  now  in  the 
sphere  of  human  life  ?  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  here  a  similar  solidarity  of  soul  and 
body.  Man  did  not  become  a  living  soul  by 
A  mere  one-sided  action  of  the  Spirit,  but  by 
the  Spirit  as  acting  upon  the  basis  of  a 


corporeity,  for  which  the  world  of  nature 
furnished  the  needed  materials.  The  soul 
formed  the  vital  nucleus  by  which  and  from 
which  the  formation  of  the  body  is  plastically 
conditioned.  The  human  soul  is  so  in  need 
of  a  body,  that  in  default  of  a  body  it  would 
lack  an  element  essential  to  its  well-being ; 
and  it  would  constantly  feel  an  impulse  to 
form  for  itself  an  outer  material  image  of 
its  inner  essence,  an  organ  for  its  life.  Nay, 
the  soul,  on  its  nature-side,  bears  already 
within  itself  the  essence,  the  potentiality,  of 
a  body  ;  and  it  needs  only  to  draw  to  itself 
the  proper  elements  from  the  outer  world  in 
order  that  the  germinally  extant  inner  body 
actually  posit  itself  as  a  crude  outer  body, 
even  as  the  virtually  extant  tree  in  the 
ungerminated  seed  needs  only  to  unfold  its 
potency  in  order  to  become  a  real  tree. 
Thus  the  soul  of  man  is  essentially  a  nature- 
soul. 

This  is  further  evidenced  by  our  feelings 
and  our  experience.  If  body  and  soul  were 
not  so  intimately  related,  how  could  we 
account  for  that  love  of  the  soul  to  its  body 
which  is  so  universal?  And  how  explain, 
also,  that  love  to  nature  in  general,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  even  the  noblest  souls  ? 
Our  souls,  in  fact,  bear  the  life  of  nature 
within  them  ;  nay,  it  is  in  the  soul  of  man 
that  the  life  of  nature  comes  to  its  true 
culmination.  The  strength  of  the  inner 
bond  between  soul  and  body  is  further  mani- 
fest in  certain  abnormal  phenomena;  for 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  similar  sins, 
would  not  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  us  if  the 
body  and  nature  affected  the  soul  only 
externally.  .  It  is  really  because  the  lust  is 
seated  in  the  soul  itself  that  the  heart  and 
will  of  the  personality  find  it  so  difficult  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  flesh.  But  as  the 
soul  of  man  is  deeply  drawn  to  nature,  so  is 
nature  strongly  attracted  to  the  soul  of  man. 
Man  is  not  a  foreign  power  placed  above 
nature,  but  he  is  an  essential  part  of  nature's 
life.     All  three  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
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are  hannonioiisly  blended  in  his  body,  and 
in  this  body  the  general  matter  of  nature 
has  attained  to  its  noblest  development. 
Man  is  properly  the  very  heart  of  nature,  to 
which  all  her  life-streams  flow,  and  by  the 
pulsations  of  which  she  is  affected  to  her 
outermost  periphery.  Man  is  in  this  essential 
manner  a  veritable  microeosm,  a  world-image, 
the  synthesis  and  highest  fruitage  of  the 
world  of  nature.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of 
this  not  merely  ideal,  but  real  connection  of 
man  with  nature,  that  consists  the  power 
which  Materialism  exerts  sometimes  over  the 
noblest  of  men.  And  this  power  cannot  be 
broken  by  simply  denying  such  connection. 
It  can  be  broken  only  by  recognising  its 
truth,  and  by,  also,  at  the  same  time,  showing 
the  elements  in  which  man  transcends  nature, 
by  the  ignoring  of  which  modem  Materialism 
has  sunk  to  the  stand-point  of  an  Anti- 
Christian  paganism. 

Man  is  body  and  soul,  nature  and  life  ; 
but  he  is  also  more ;  he  is  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  God  breathed  into  man's  animate 
nature  the  Divine  Spirit.  Thus  man  stands 
midway  between  nature  and  God,  His  soul 
is  partaker,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  realm 
of  nature ;  on  the  other,  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Urough  him  pulsate  both  the  life  of 
nature  and  the  life  of  God.  Being  partici- 
pant  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  is  able  to 
comprehend  himself  in  the  sense  that  God 
comprehends  him,  and  freely  to  govern  his 
course  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  idea. 
Man  is  thus  not  merely  a  nature-soul ;  he  is 
also  a  spirit-soul.  Hence  the  gravitation  of 
the  human  soul  toward  the  spirit  world,  the 
world  of  ideas,  which  is,  in  fact,  essentially 
inherent  in  him.  Hence  the  tendency  of 
man  toward  communion  with  God — wiUi 
God,  whose  thoughts  he  can  think,  and 
whose  will  he  should,  and  can,  will.  Man 
is  accordingly  a  microtheas,  a  Divine  image, 
on  earth — not  in  an  abstract,  but  in  a  very 
concrete  manner,  seeing  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  substantially  implanted  in  his  soul. 


The  soul  of  man,  as  participant  of  the  Spirit, 
becomes  a  being  of  a  higher  kind  than 
nature.  As  master  of  itself,  it  is,  also^ 
master  of  its  body,  and  able  to  subordinate 
it  to  higher  ends,  to  the  realisation  of  Divine 
purposes.  As  master  over  its  body,  it  is,  in 
a  certain  degree,  independent  of  the  fate  of 
the  body.  Though  the  outer  materials  of 
the  body  may  perish,  the  soul  perishes  not. 
Being  participant  of  the  Spirit,  it  shares  the 
Spirit's  immortality.  As  a  spirit,  man  is 
lord  over  nature  ;  nay,  as  the  image  of  Qod, 
he  is  its  mediator  and  priest,  to  whom  it 
longingly  looks  for  its  ultimate  transfigura- 
tion and  deUveranoe  fiK)m  the  bondage  of 
corruption. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  antithesis  in 
natural  things  to  its  highest  stage.  Ap- 
pearing in  tiie  inorganic  realm  as  force  and 
matter,  in  the  vegetable  as  life  and  organism^ 
in  the  animal  as  soul  and  body,  it  lastly 
appears  as  spirit  and  nature.  And  while,  in 
the  lower  stages,  the  unity  binding  together 
the  antithesis  was  only  ideal,  that  is,  in  GKmI  ; 
here  in  the  Ughest  stage,  the  unity  is  real, 
namely,  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  at  once 
both  a  nature-soul  and  a  spirit-soul.  Ths 
soul  of  man  is  thus  ths  focal  point  qf  ths 
world.  In  it  is  reflected  and  rooted  the 
collective  realms  of  nature  and  spirit,  inas- 
much as  it  has  the  capacity  both  of  embracing 
the  world  of  spirit,  and  of  drawing  to  itself 
the  quintessence  of  nature  in  the  form  of  a 
body.  In  it,  as  a  nature-soul,  the  kingdom 
of  nature  comes  to  its  climax ;  in  it,  as  a 
spirit-soul,  the  kingdom  of  ideas  which  Qoi 
has  embodied  in  nature  attains  to  conscious- 
ness. But  the  soul  becomes  a  true  unifica- 
tion of  the  two  realms,  nature  and  spirit,  only 
by  the  fiskct  that  they  not  merely  co-exist  in 
it,  but  also  interpenetrate  each  other.  While 
a  narrow  idealistic  spiritualism  conceives 
man  only  as  a  spirit-soul,  with  the  position 
of  a  microtheos,  and  while  an  equally  narrow 
realistic  Materialism  conceives  him  only  as  a 
nature-soul,  with  the  position  of  a  microcosm. 
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the  ideal-realism  of  the  Scripturee  and  of 
the  Church  does  full  justice  to  his  common 
position  of  microcosm  and  microtheos,  and 
thus  comprehends  his  life  mission  in  its 
complete  truth. 

From  this  appears  at  once  the  error  of 
regarding  the  body  as  something  evil,  or  as 
a  penal  prison.    No ;  body  and  soul  stand 
in  holy  marriage  from  the  beginning.    Both 
arose  from  the  creative  will  of  Divine  love 
— ^the  soul  in  union  with  the  body,  the  body 
for  the  soul.    The  soul  has  its  home  in  the 
body ;  by  the  body  the  soul  has  existence 
and  position  in  this  visible   world.     The 
body  is  the  casket,  the  robe,  the   taber- 
nacle of  the  soul.     How  it  dwells  in  the 
body — ^whether    at    a    single    point,    and 
thence   exerting  its  power  mechanically — 
whether  as  pervading  the   whole   body — 
whether  more  fully  at  the  centre  and  less 
fully  toward  the  periphery — ^is  immaterial. 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  body  is  the 
home  of  the  soul.    But  it  is  also  a  means  for 
commerce  with  the  world,  and  thereby,  also, 
a  means  for  self-development  to  the  soul. 
But  is  the  significance  of  the  body  exhausted 
l^  calling  it  the  home  and  organ  of  the 
soul  ?    Is  this  even  its  primary  significance  ? 
Spiritualism  so  imagines.    It  says:  "The 
body  is  but  a  scaffolding,  an  instrument  to 
the  soul.    In  the  next  world  it  may  receive 
another  and  better  instrument,  until  finally 
it  becomes  so  perfected  as  to  need  no  body 
at  all."    This  view  has,  among  other  objec- 
tions, this,  that  it  so  directly  conflicts  with 
our  natural  consciousness.   We  instinctively 
bring  our  body  into  such  close  union  with 
our  self  ^  almost  actually  to  identify  the 
two.    And  this  points,  in  fact,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  real  truth. 

It  is  not,  however,  chiefly  as  an  organ  for 
commerce  with  the  material  world,  but  rather 
for  communion  of  person  with  person,  that 
the  body  has  its  chief  significance.  And  in 
this  moral  communion  the  main  element  is 
not  merely  that  we  may  impart  to  each  other 


our  outward  goods,  but  also,  and  chiefly, 
our  feelings  and  thoughts,  our  spiritual  sel£ 
We  need  a  body,  therefore,  as  an  organ  for 
personal  communion.  And  the  body  actually 
serves  this  end,  in  that  it  faithfully  mirrors 
outwardly  that  which   the  spiritual   man 
thinks,  feels,  and  is,  within.     It  is,  in  fact, 
absolutely  adapted  to  this  end.   Countenance 
and  form  are  true  reflections  of  the  spirit 
within ;  limbs  and  senses  aptly  express  par- 
ticular powers  and  fanctions;   uprightness 
and  speech  mirror  forth  our  right  to  domi- 
nate over  nature,  and  our  capacity  for  com- 
munion with  Divine  reason.    Moreover,  the 
body,  in  its  individual  differences,  gives  accu- 
rate expression  to  our  individual  character- 
istics, and  thereby  enables  each  to  impart 
to  others  all  the  delicate  traits  and  treasures 
that  are  peculiar  to  himself.     And  this 
adaptation  is  so  intimate  and  perfect  that  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  body  is  simply  an  ex- 
ternal  instrument   temporarily   associated 
with  the  soul.    The  mediation  is  too  direct, 
too  absolute  and  detailed,  for  this.    Also 
the  peculiar  and  direct  beauty  of  the  body 
confliicts  with  such  an  inference.  This  beauty 
is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  body  is,  per  se,  a  revealer,  a  mirror 
of  the  ideal  world  within. 

The  body  appears,  therefore,  not  merely 
as  a  home  and  an  organ,  but  also  as  a  mirror, 
a  symbol,  an  outer  image  of  the  soul ;  and 
this  latter  is  its  highest  significance,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  means  of  the  highest  activity 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  wit,  the  commu- 
nion of  personality  with  personality.  And 
this  highest  office  of  the  body  is  simply 
essentially  supplemented  by  the  lower  ones, 
so  that  we  obtain  its  full  significance  only 
when  we  hold  fast  in  unity  to  all  three  of 
its  offices — as  home  of  the  soul,  as  organ  of 
the  soul,  and  as  image  of  the  soid.  Thus 
we  see  the  great  worth  of  the  body  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  man.  And  though  we  do 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  d^pree  of 
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intercourse  between  souls  without  the  medi- 
ation of  a  body,  yet  this  intercourse  must  be 
essentially  defective  so  long  as  the  inner  life 
is  not  mirrored  forth  in  an  outward  form. 
How,  in  fact,  could  be  possible  in  this  visible 
world  that  form  of  freedom  which  consists  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  particular  objects? 
Evidently  only  with  the  help  of  the  body. 
But  the  body  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  rational  personality  itself,  for  it  is 
only  through  the  body  that  incipient  self- 
consciousness  is  enabled  to  distinguish  itself 
from  other  objects.    It  is,  in  fact,  simply  by 
the  soul's  having  in  its  own  body  an  objecti- 
fication  of  itself  that  it  is  so  easy  for  it  to 
make  its  own  self  an  object  of  study  and 
development.   And  as  the  immanence  of  the 
Divine  idea  in  the  soul  forms  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  the  soul's  self  development,  so  the 
immanence  of  the  soul  in  nature,  in  the 
body,  forms  the  realistic  condition.     Nor  is 
it  merely  for  the  incipiency  of  self-develop- 
ment that  the  body  is  essential ;  it  is  essen- 
tial, also,  for  its  progress,  seeing  that  it  is 
only  by  the  mediation  of  the  body  that  the 
soul  is  kept  in  the  requisite  communion 
with    the    multitudinousness  of  the  ever- 
changing    relations    of   the    material    and 
spiritual  worlds. 

But  may  it  not  be  that  this  significance  of 
the  body  holds  good  only  for  this  life,  and 
that  when  the  soul  has  risen  to  full  self- 
development  its  body  will  be  superfluous? 
We  concede  that  it  will  not  have  precisely 
the  same  needs  of  a  body  then  as  now.  The 
soul,  having  once  attained  to  self-conscious- 
ness, will  never  lose  it,  even  when  disem- 
bodied. For  the  soul  possesses  individuality, 
not  simply  because  the  body  gave  bounds 
to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  prevented  it  from 
evaporating  into  the  general  substance 
of  the  universe  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
simply  because  God  posited  the  soul  as 
personal  and  individual,  that  this  inner 
individuality  manifests  itself  under  the 
limitations  of  a  finite  body.    Hence,  also, 


the  supposed  bodilessness  of  a  soul  in  the 
next  life  would  not  essentially  affect  its 
personality.     Nor  will  the  body  be  needed 
in  the  future  state  as  a  means  of  the  souFs 
moral  development ;  for  the  soul  will  already 
have  definitively  confirmed  itself  in  its  moral 
destination.    But  though  this  element  in 
the  body's  significancy  may  be  merely  tran- 
sitory, and  though  a  certain  form  of  com- 
munion between  souls  may  continue  even 
though  the  body  were  destroyed,  yet  the 
essence  of  the  body  and  its  great  significance 
remain  entirely  unaffected  ;  for  God  has,  in 
fact,  destined  soul  and  body  to  exist  in 
eternal  unity  with  each  other.    Hence  it  is 
that  we    find   Revelation    associating   the 
future  beatification  of  man  with  his  soul's 
union  with  the  resurrection  body.    Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  personality  calls  for  this  ; 
for  in  order  to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  self- 
hood, which  distinguishes  man  above  other 
creatures,  it  is  requisite  that  man  be  able  to 
bring  the  ideal  fulness  of  his  mind  and 
heart  to  clear  outer  expression,  which  can 
take  place  only  through  a  body  and  through 
matter.    Bodilessness,  in  fact,  implies,  per  se, 
a  hinderance  in  free  self-revelation.    The 
highest  perfection,  therefore,  of  the  future, 
no  less  than  of  the  present  life,  calls  for  a 
corporeity  of  the  soul. 

This,  of  course,  pre-supposes  the  eternal 
continuance  of  external  nature.  Nature  is, 
indeed,  also,  not  a  mere  transitory  platform 
for  moral  development,  but  it  is  the  normal 
field  for  the  domination  and  operation  of 
intelligence.  In  this  world  the  self-develop- 
ment of  man  goes  hand-in-band  with  hid 
plastic  shaping  of  nature ;  and  if  at  the 
close  of  his  probation  he  is  withdrawn  from 
his  body  and  from  external  nature,  this  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  condition  ; 
for  when  the  soul  has  reached  its  perfection 
in  God,  it  will  need  at  once  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  untrammelled  holy  activity,  even 
as  God,  whose  image  it  is.  Himself  eternally 
"  works ; "  and  to  this  creatural  need  of  a 
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field  for  work  the  world  of  nature  offers  the 
requisite  scope.  Thus  the  perfection  of  the 
spiritual  activity  and  bliss  of  humanity 
unconditionally  pre-supposes  the  perpetuity 
of  an  external  nature-world.  And  this 
eternal  relation  of  the  soul  to  an  outer 
world  of  nature  implies  the  eternal  con- 
tinuance of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
through  a  body  that  the  souFs  operation 
upon  nature,  and  its  plastic,  idealising, 
transforming  power  over  it,  is  possible.  The 
body  appears,  therefore,  as  an  integral 
element  of  human  nature,  both  in  this  state 
of  probation  and  in  the  future  state  of 
eternal  perfection. 

When  God,  by  His  word,  called  the  world 
of  nature  into  being,  and  placed  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  same.  He  did  not  create  them 
both  in  the  condition  of  immediate  definitive 
perfection.  He  simply  posited  in  individual 
creatures  His  creative  thoughts  as  realities. 
Into  these  realities  He  then  lodged  severally 
His  spiritual  conception  of  each,  so  that 
while  each  creature  should  be  the  realisation 
of  a  Divine  thought,  it  would  also  bear  in 
itself  this  thought  as  a  vital  life-power.  But 
in  the  very  notion  of  a  creature  there  lies 
the  element  of  development.  For  herein 
lies  the  depth  of  God's  creative  love — ^that 
while  His  creative  thoughts  are  directly 
lodged  in  His  creatures,  yet  they  are  to 
become  what  he  intended  them  to  be,  by  the 
mediation  of  their  own  free  development. 
The  harmony  in  which  they  by  nature  stand 
with  their  own  ideal,  reaches  its  goal  only 
in  a  higher  harmony  which  they  are  to  effect 
by  their  own  pure  life ;  and  all  the  capacities 
of  the  creature  are  simply  so  many  means  of 
reaching  this  perfection.  Thus  the  primitive 
harmony  of  idea  and  reality,  which  is  at 
first  only  a  potentiality,  is  to  be  exalted  into 
a  virtualised  actuality. 

Now  as  the  primary  harmony  of  the  real 
with  the  ideal  in  created  objects  springs 
from  the  creative  Spirit,  so  this  higher  har- 
mony, also,  can  be  effected  only  through  the 


power  of  the  Spirit.  And  it  is  only  the 
highest  class  of  creatures-— moral  creatures 
— that  can  accomplish  this  task  by  free 
choice ;  for  it  is  only  in  these  that  the 
Spirit  finds  a  responsive  receptivity  for  its 
ideal  revelations.  Only  the  spirit-soul,  not 
the  nature-soul,  can  do  this,  for  only  the 
spirit-soul  is  participant  of  the  Spirit.  As 
such  it  can  recognise  the  Divine  idea  and 
follow  its  dictation.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is 
the  soul  itself  that  is  thus  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  Spirit,  to  wit,  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  exercise  of  freedom  it  virtualises 
its  spiritual  personality.  But  as  the  spirit- 
soul  is  at  the  same  time  a  nature-soul,  hence 
its  moral  self-determination  re-acts  also  upon 
its  nature-phase,  and  thereby  affects  the 
entire  body.  Thus  every  feature  and  power 
of  the  body  is  brought  into  subservience  to 
the  Spirit. 

This  influence,  which  the  human  spirit 
exerts  upon  its  own  body,  may  be  called 
spiritualisation,  Man  thus  raises  himself 
from  a  "  natural "  to  a  "  spiritual,"  from  a 
psychic  to  a  pneumatic  state^ 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  process 
of  this  ideal  spiritualisation.  It  is  effected, 
as  above  stated,  by  man's  following,  not  the 
will  and  instinct  of  his  nature-soul,  but  the 
Divine  ideal,  the  law  of  the  spirit.  What, 
now,  are  this  instinct  and  this  law  ?  The 
Spirit  is  the  source  of  man's  life  ;  the  soul 
is  the  life  itself.  The  soul  is  the  subjective 
principle  in  man.  It  is  true,  the  spirit  is 
that  which  enables  the  soul  to  rise  to  per- 
sonality; but  the  seat  of  the  ego,  the 
personality  itself,  is  the  soul.  It  is  in  being 
a  soul  that  man  has  self-hood,  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  being  conscious  of  his  indi- 
viduality and  of  his  ability  to  self-exertion 
and  to  self-preservation.  But  in  his  spirit, 
that  is,  in  the  immanency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  him,  we  meet  with  a  higher  element 
of  his  nature.  It  is  by  the  spirit  that  the 
idea  of  his  nature  and  of  his  destination 
comes  to  his  personal  consciousness.    The 
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DiTine  spirit,  as  innate  in  man,  is  the  objec- 
tive principle  in  human  nature.  In  it  man 
has  the  ideal  for  its  reality  and  the  source  of 
his  true  life,  fiy  it  he  becomes  conscious 
that  his  self-hood  is  not  given  to  him  for 
mere  isolated  enjojonent,  but  that  he  may, 
also,  subordinate  it  as  a  member  in  the 
circle  of  being  into  which  Gk>d  created  him. 
From  this  objective  factor  in  man  there 
springs  now  another,  which  may  be  called 
that  of  communion;  that  is,  the  innate  ten- 
dency of  man  to  live  in  and  with  another  or 
others — ^primarily  with  the  Divine  source  of 
his  being,  and  through  this  with  the  whole 
realm  of  creation.  For  through  the  indwelling 
spirit  man  stands  in  natural  union  with 
Ood,  and  by  the  personal  appropriation  of 
this  union  he  rises  to  moral  communion. 
This  sense  of  the  term  "spirit"  is  very 
common  in  Scripture,  and  especially  is  the 
antithesis  between  the  flesh  or  un-ideal  life 
of  man  and  his  spiritual  or  ideal  life  thereby 
emphasised. 

In  him  the  sentiment  of  love  to  Gk>d  and 
to  his  neighbour  is  just  as  deeply  rooted  as 
that  of  self-hood.  And  in  the  absolute  har- 
mony of  the  two  he  finds  his  true  ideal  life. 
Both  are  good  and  necessary  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ood.  Neither  can  exist  without  the 
other.  The  communion  can  be  vital  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  vigorous  self-hood;  and 
the  self-hood  can  be  self-harmonious  only  by 
communion  with  God  and  with  the  world. 
But  the  communion  is  logically  the  higher. 
Self-hood  is  the  basis  of  the  personal  life, 
while  communion  is  its  goal. 

It  is  by  man's  free  choice  between  these  two 
life-factors  that  he  effects  the  spiritualisation 
of  his  body.  If  he  makes  self-hood  upper- 
most, he  becomes  simply  psychic ;  for  self- 
hood resides  in  the  soul  (psyche).  But  if 
he  brings  his  self-hood  into  vital  harmony 
with  its  idea,  in  communication  with  Gk>d 
and  with  God's  kingdom,  he  becomes  pneu- 
matic, that  is,  ideally  spiritual;  and  thereby, 
%l80,  his  body  and  nature  are  ideally  affected. 


And  in  this  communion  he  goes  through  the 
two  stages  of  esteem  and  love,  the  esteem 
being  the  basis  of  the  love,  and  the  love  the 
perfection  of  the  esteem.  A  life  of  true 
love  to  (jk)d,  based  upon  holy  reverence, 
and  blossoming  into  pure  love  to  man  and 
devotion  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
God — such  is  the  path  upon  which  man 
attains  to  the  ideal  spiritualisation  not  only 
of  his  personality,  but  particularly  of  his 
body  and  of  external  nature. 

This  ideal  spirituaUsation  of  man,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  supersedes  or  does  away 
with  the  psychic  life  of  the  personality,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  It  is  he  that  "  seeks '' 
his  soul,  he  that  makes  his  psychic  life 
uppermost,  who  really  "  loses  "  it ;  while  he 
who  "loses"  it,  he  who  subordinates  it  to 
the  Spirit,  really  confirms  and  strengthens 
it  For  it  is,  in  fact,  by  the  sway  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  soul  that  the  souFs  deepest 
and  highest  needs  are  satisfied,  and  that  it 
itself  attains  to  the  full  ideal  of  its  being. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  mediation  of  the 
soul  that  the  process  of  true  spiritualisation 
can  take  place  at  alL  The  life  of  holy 
communion  with  God  and  man  has,  in  fact, 
its  very  hearth-stone  in  the  innermost  centre 
of  the  soul  itself,  to  wit,  in  the  heart.  And 
it  is  from  this  centre  that  the  holy  life  sheds 
forth  its  influence  upon  the  whole  personality. 
And  it  is  because  the  soul  is  the  central 
unit  in  man,  and  equally  participant  in 
nature  and  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  all 
idealisation  of  the  soul  re-acts,  also,  at  once 
transformingly  upon  the  body. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  true  spiritualisation 
of  man's  body  and  of  nature  ;  for  the 
postulate  of  true  communion  with  God, 
whereby  this  spiritualisation  takes  place, 
rests  itself  upon  a  condition  without  which 
it  could  not  take  place.  This  condition  is 
the  communion  of  God  with  man.  To  this 
we  must  now  turn  attention. 

God's  design  in  manifesting  Himself  to 
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man  is  not  simply  to  awaken  man's  powers 
into  full  play,  but  Ckxl  wills  to  come  Himself 
into  realistic  union  with  humanity.  Not 
merely  will  He  speak  to  us  by  law,  and 
symbol,  and  speech,  but  He  will  come  into 
vital  unity  and  identity  with  us ;  He  will 
live  our  life,  feel  our  sufferings,  endure  our 
shame.  The  Word  wills  to  become  flesh. 
The  incarnation  of  Ck)d  is  not  an  act  of 
love  which  was  forced  upon  Him  as  a  mere 
means  of  overcoming  our  sin.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  act  of  His  love,  resolved  upon 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The 
intervention  of  sin  only  modified  the  mode 
of  the  incarnation ;  but  the  incarnation 
itself  is  based  in  the  essential  nature  of 
humanity  per  se,  as  destined  to  personal 
communion  with  (jod.  And  whereas,  nor- 
mally, the  incarnation  would  have  been  for 
us  a  realistic  source  of  truth,  holiness,  and 
righteousness,  it  is  now  a  redemption  prin- 
ciple of  illumination,  righteousness,  and  life — 
a  principle  of  salvation.  This  personal 
union  of  God  with  humanity  in  Christ,  in 
view  of  leading  man  into  vital  communion 
with  God,  or  of  redeeming  him  out  of  sin, 
is  God's  fundamental,  climacteric  act  in 
history,  without  which  creation  would  have 
been  purposeless,  and  with  which  alone  it 
reaches  its  idtimate  goal  And  all  earlier 
partial  revelations  of  God  were  but  so  many 
steps  preparatory  to  this  final  and  supreme 
one. 

As  the  first  creation  took  place  by  God's 
speaking  forth  His  word  into  objectivity,  so, 
also,  with  this  second  higher  creation. 

In  the  first  case  the  word  was  but  an  out- 
streaming  firom  Gtod's  immanent  essential 
Word  ;  but  here  His  hypostatic  personal 
Word  came  forth  out  of  the  Divine  trinitary 
immanence,  and  assumed  reality  in  the 
earthly  world. 

As  from  the  creative  Word  a  natural 
spirit  went  into  the  world,  so  from  the  in- 
carnated personal  Word  there  went  into 
humanity  also  a  Spirit— ^he  Hohf  Spirit. 


The  former  is  impersonal,  the  latter  is  per- 
sonal. The  former  is  the  basis ;  this  is  the 
completion.  The  former  is  preparatory; 
this  is  definitive.  The  former  is  life  mani- 
festive  ;  the  latter  is  life-giving.  It  is  under 
the  influence  of  this  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
new  birth,  the  ideal  spiritualisation  of  man's 
spirit-soul,  takes  place.  And  as  man  is  also 
a  nature-soul,  hence  the  same  regenerative 
influence  goes  over  clarifyingly  upon  his 
body,  and  thence  upon  external  nature. 

The  ideal  spiritualisation  of  the  human 
body  and  of  nature  arises  and  proceeds  from 
Him  who,  by  an  act  of  supreme  love,  consti- 
tuted Himself  the  head  of  creation,  the  Sm 
qf  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  As  generated  of 
human  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Son 
of  Man  sustained  to  the  Spirit  primarily 
only  a  natural  relation.  This  had,  then,  to 
rise  into  a  free  moral  relation.  Hence,  after 
Jesus  had  ripened  up  into  full  personal 
communion  with  Gh)d,the  Spirit  was  formally 
shed  forth  upon  Him  in  a  public  anointing. 
As  true  man,  Jesus  had  naturally  within 
Him  the  general  Spirit  of  God,  even  as  all 
other  men.  This  life  of  the  Spirit  in  Him 
could  come  to  development  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  objective  revelation  of  God 
in  nature,  in  Scripture,  and  in  special  mani- 
festation. The  soul  of  Jesus,  by  yielding  to 
the  full  scope  of  this  guidance,  and  by  per* 
sisting  in  the  obedience  of  love  even  unto 
death,  exalted  His  natural  Divine  sonship 
into  a  personal  and  moral  one,  and  thus  fully 
realised  the  union  of  human  nature  with  the 
Divine.  Thereby  Jesus  also  spiritualised  His 
inner  man.  His  soul,  in  its  unity  of  spirit 
and  of  nature.  And  thus,  also.  He  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  transfiguration,  the  ideal 
spiritualisation,  of  His  body,  inasmuch  as 
the  essence  of  the  visible  body  is  grounded 
in  the  soul.  This  process  was  an  inner 
hidden  one.  The  outward  condition  of  His 
body  remained  unchanged  till  the  end  of  His 
life.  The  hidden  reality  shone  forth  only 
in  occasional  gleams — ^in  those  miracles  of 
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mastery  over  His  body  and  over  nature 
with  which  the  Gospels  abound.   This  reality 
was  ready  for  full  manifestation  only  after 
the  test  of  obedience  unto  death.    After 
this  test,  then,  it  was  manifested.    Whether 
the  complete  outer  transformation  of  the 
flesh  had  already  taken  place  at  His  resur- 
rection, or  whether  it  took  place  gradually 
during  the  period  of  forty  days,  we  do  not 
discuss.     We  emphasise  simply  the  identity 
of  the  risen  with  the  buried  body.     It  is 
not  another  body  that  is  given  to  Christ, 
but  the  same  body  in  which  He  died  is 
raised  and  given  back  to  Him,  as  the  angel 
signified  by  pointing  to  the  empty  grave, 
and  as  the  Lord  Himself  both  declared  and 
showed.     The  essence  of  His  body  remained 
the  same ;  simply  the  mode  of  its  existence 
was  changed.     A  fleshly  body  has  become 
a  spiritual  body,  in  which  not  only  the 
free  harmony  of  the  soul  with  the  inborn 
spirit    stamps    its    harmony  on  the  outer 
features,  but,  also,  in  which  the  material 
elements    themselves  are   thoroughly  per- 
meated and  exalted  by  the  spirituality  of 
the   person.      Hereby  Christ    has   become 
entirely  ^irit ;  not  that  He  has  ceased  to 
be  a  soul  and  to  have  a  body,  but  that  His 
soul  and  body  have  ceased  to  have  any 
self-hood  apart  from  the  Spirit,  and  that  the 
psychic  and  fleshly  in  Him  have  been  exalted 
into  the  pneumatic.    Nay,  Christ  is  thus  not 
only  spirit  by  pre-eminence,  but  He  is  the 
Spirit;    and,   as    Head    of   humanity  and 
Mediator  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  He  is  the 
source  and  principle  of  the  spiritualisation 
of  soul  and  body,  and  of  the  whole  realm  of 
nature.     For  not  only  is  it  Christ  who,  on 
the  basis  of  the  exaltation  of  human  nature 
in  His  person,  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
humanity,  but  also  that  which  the  Spirit 
brings  and  imparts  is  itself  nothing  other 
than  Christ's  own  psychic,  bodily,  and  spiri- 
tual life,  which  He,  as  the  Head,  sends  out 
into  us  His  members. 
This  higher  supernatural  power  of  Christ 


a£fects  human  nature  in  two  ways,  in  the 
body  as  miracle,  in  the  spirit  as  inspiration; 
and  that,  too,  immediately.  For  the  exalting 
influence  is  here  not  conditioned  on  a  free 
appropriation  of  this  influence  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  is  accordingly  not  attended  by 
a  spiritualisation  of  the  body.  It  is  true, 
miracle-working  power  and  inspiration  pre- 
suppose a  certain  receptiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  subject ;  but  this  has  only  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  general  homogeneous  basis,  so 
that  the  quantum  of  the  power  or  of  the 
inspiration  stands  in  no  exact  proportion  to 
the  quantum  of  faith.  In  the  miracle  and 
in  inspiration  the  subject  is  momentarily 
lifted  into  the  supernatural  sphere.  Hence, 
these  experiences  have  the  significance  of 
prophetic  anticipations  of  what  will  belong 
to  man  normally  in  his  state  of  perfection. 
These  two  forms  of  power  did  not  cease  at 
the  epoch  of  the  formal  eflFusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  as  they  had  existed  previously 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  as  preparing 
the  world  for  Him,  so  they  continued  after 
His  ascension,  disseminating  His  benefits 
over  humanity.  But  with  a  difference ;  for 
whereas  before  Christ,  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  full  reality  of  the  new  birth,  they 
necessarily  bore  a  violent  and  sporadic  cha- 
racter, so  after  Christ,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  new  birth,  they  assumed  a  form  more 
allied  to  the  normal  operations  of  the  human 
soul. 

But  these  charismatic  fniits  of  redemption 
are  the  less  important  ones.  The  more  im- 
portant are  those  general  fruits  which  are 
conditioned  upon  d^free  appropriation  of  the 
grace  of  Christ.  As  this  process  is  mediated 
by  the  soul  itself,  hence  it  is  attended  with 
an  exalting  power  over  the  body  and  over 
nature.  The  path  of  spiritual  freedom  runs 
through  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  This  calls 
for  an  objective  presentation  of  the  objects 
of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  embodying  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  in  an  outer  physical  form. 
As  the  awakening  of  the  personality  into 
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clear  self-consciousness  is  conditioned  by  the 
objective  world,  so  whatever  contributes  to 
the  edification  of  the  same  is  likewise  con- 
ditioned by  some  form  of  external  presenta- 
tion. Thus  the  truth  of  salvation,  as  offered 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  soul,  is  communi- 
cated by  an  outer  word,  and  not  merely  by 
an  inner  one.  As  from  the  eternal  Logos 
the  creative  Word  went  forth  to  create  the 
outer  world,  so  from  the  incarnate  Logos  the 
salvatory  word,  the  Gospel,  goes  forth  to 
renovate  the  inner  moral  world.  By  the 
preaching  of  this  salvatory  word  under  the 
attendance  of  the  Spirit,  the  inborn  God- 
likeness  of  man  is  awakened  out  of  its  slum- 
ber of  dormancy  or  of  sin,  and  thus  a  struggle 
of  decision  is  brought  about  in  the  personal 
life-centre  of  man,  the  ultimate  issue  of 
which  is  a  definitive  appropriation  of  his 
God-likeness,  or  a  definitive  rejection  of  the 
same.  In  the  former  case  the  issue  is  a  life 
dl  faith  By  the  attitude  of  faith,  the  innate 
capacity  of  love  to,  and  communion  with, 
God  rises  to  actuality  and  to  predominancy 
in  the  heart.  Thereby  the  soul  has  become 
spiritual  in  its  innermost  principle.  As 
Christ  is  Spirit  in  Himself,  so  the  believer 
becomes  thus  spirit  through  Christ.  This 
sense  of  the  term  "spirit "  is  common  in  the 
Scriptures,  where  man  is  called  spiritual 
not  merely  in  reference  to  his  essence,  but 
also  in  reference  to  his  sentiments,  his  ac- 
quired character. 

Now,  as  this  moral  spiritualisation  of  man 
begins  in  the  unitary  centre  of  his  being,  in 
his  soul,  as  being  both  natural  and  spiritual, 
hence  the  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  the 
spiritualisation  also  of  his  body.  But  as 
man's  probationary  life  is  still  inwoven  with 
this  external,  untransfigured  earthly  world, 
hence  this  spiritualisation  does  not  essentially 
affect  his  present  crude  outward  body,  but  is 
as  yet  only  of  a  germinal  internal  character, 
and  inheres  rather  in  his  soul  than  in  his 
actual  earthly  body.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  as 
yet  a  developed  body  at  all,  but  only  the 
S 


vital  germ,  the  real  potentiality  and  image 
of  the  future  resurrection-body ;  even  as  in 
the  actual  wheat-grain,  and  invisibly  im- 
bedded in  its  substance,  the  germ  of  foliage 
and  fruit  lies  invisible  and  hidden,  and  can- 
not come  into  actuality  until  that  substance 
shall  have  fallen  away.  The  Scriptures  em- 
brace this  process  in  both  of  its  phases,  by 
speaking  of  the  clarification  of  both  soul  and 
body  as  taking  place  in  the  "  inner  man.'* 

But  man's  relation  to  the  development  of 
this  inner  self  is  not  merely  receptive,  it  is 
also  active.  When  he  has  once  received  in 
himself  the  germs  of  his  spiritualised  nature, 
it  is  his  part  now  to  bring  them  into  rounded 
development.  And  as,  in  the  process  of  his 
natural  development,  he  stamps  upon  his 
natural  body  the  traits  of  his  natural  cha- 
racter, so  in  the  process  of  his  spiritual 
development  he  stamps  upon  his  germinal 
spiritual  body  the  traits  of  his  spiritual  cha- 
racter. Of  such  high  significance  is  the 
maintaining  of  an  unswerving  holy  life  in 
imitation  of  Christ !  Christ  Himself  assumes 
thereby  form  in  us;  but  in  each  member 
this  likeness  of  Christ  is  reflected  under 
individual  variations,  and  the  germinal 
body  accurately  reflects  these  variations. 
And  the  peculiar  traits  of  spiritual  beauty 
which  occasionally  beam  out  from  the  persons 
of  ripened  believers  are  actual  reflexes  of 
the  transfigured  corporeity  which  lies  poten- 
tially within  them.  The  natural  fleshly 
body  is  simply  the  receptacle,  the  womb,  in 
which  the  new  body  is  invisibly  generated 
and  qualified,  up  to  the  hour  when,  the 
crude  flesh  falling  away,  it  shall  pass  into 
the  heavenly  state  and  spring  forth  into  its 
ftill  beauty  and  actuality. 

At  death  the  soul  passes  into  the  "yon- 
side"  without  an  outer  body.  It  is  not, 
however,  utterly  without  a  body,  but  takes 
over  with  it,  as  inherent  in  its  personality, 
its  germinal  future  body.  And  as  this 
germinal  body  has  moral  qualities,  hence 
souls  in  the  middle  state  will  not  be  without 
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moral  communion  with  each  other.  Still, 
the  communion  will  not  be  complete  ;  and 
hence  the  soul  will  long  to  be  "clothed 
upon  "  with  its  realised  body. 

As  in  Christ  His  personal  perfection  was 
the  necessary  condition  of  His  resurrection, 
while  yet  the  resurrection  itself  took  place 
only  through  a  special  act  of  God,  so  the 
resurrection  of  the  believer  will  take  place 
not  in  immediate  consequence  of  his  life  of 
faith,  but  only  through  the  power  of  the 
returning  Christ.    As  at  the  close  of  the 
first  advent  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  shed 
itself  abroad  into  humanity,  so  at  Christ's 
second  and  more  glorious  advent  will  the 
Spirit  shed  itself  into  the  whole  body  of 
nature  as  a  condition  of  the  full  realisation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.    In  this  act  of 
transfiguration  nature  and  humanity  will 
stand  in  as  close  solidarity  as  was  the  case  at 
the  fall  of  man  and  his  consequent  expulsion 
from  Eden.    As  in  individual  man's  life,  the 
wrath  of  God  because  of  sin  works  the  death 
and  dissolution  of  his  body,  so  will  also 
finally  the  whole  body  of  nature,  as  having 
served  as  theatre  for  man's  sin,  be  dissolved 
by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  displeasure.     On 
the  other  hand,  Christ,  by  the  spiritualisation 
of  His  body,  as  taken  out  of  the  bosom  of 
nature,  has  already  consecrated  nature  itself 
to  an  ultimate   transfiguration.      On  the 
basis  of  this  beginning,  therefore,  will  the 
Holy  Ghost  bring  forth  out  of  the  bosom  of  I 
the  perishing  world  a  new  world — not  an- 
other, but  the  same  world  in  transfigured 
form,  even  as  the  raised  body  of  Christ  was 
not  another  but  the  same,  but  in  a  trans- 
figured condition.      And   nature,  as  thus 
renewed,  will  exist  under  the  antithesis  of 
heaven  and  earth,  a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth."    And  the  whole  circle  of  natural 
objects  will,  also,  come  forth  firom  death  as 
integral  parts  of  the  new  eternal  state  of 
things. 

Also,  by  the  same  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  going  out  from  Christ,  will  then 


the  souls  of  the  departed  be  clothed  ^with 
glorified  bodies.  For  by  this  power  there 
will  be  brought  to  the  soul,  out  of  the  trans- 
figured world,  materials  analogous  to  the 
substance  of  its  previous  body,  and  upon 
these  materials  the  soul  will  then  impress 
the  traits  of  its  germinal  body,  so  as  thus  to 
attain  to  fiill  objective  expression.  In  the 
case  of  those  still  living  at  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  the  process  will  be  that  of  a  simple 
transformation.  Thus,  even  as  Christ  arose 
with  the  buried  body,  so  each  person  will 
then  appear  in  the  "  same  "  body  which  was 
laid  in  the  grave.  And  this  identity  holds 
of  the  whole  essence  of  the  body,  both  its 
primary  features  and  form,  and  also  its  sub- 
stance. As  to  whether  this  identity  of  the 
materials  implies  the  identity  of  the  chemical 
elements,  or  even  the  identity  of  the  ulti- 
mate atoms,  is  a  question  which  loses  all 
significance  so  soon  as  we  reflect  that  these 
elements  and  atoms  themselves  are  in  turn 
composed  of  invisible  forces,  and  that  in 
order  to  become  integral  parts  of  an  organism 
they  must  be  dissolved  back  into  these 
forces,  and  then  arise  out  of  them  under  a 
new  form. 

Should  we  now  endeavour  to  specify  more 
definitely  the  nature  of  the  transfigured 
world  and  body,  we  are  at  once  met  with  a 
supreme  difficulty.  All  our  conceptions  are 
cramped  and  tinged  with  the  merely  earthly 
categories  by  which  our  present  life  is  every- 
where hemmed  in.  How,  then,  can  we  cor- 
rectly conceive  of  the  transmundane  life 
which  is  above  such  limitations  ?  At  best, 
therefore,  we  can  only  approximate  the 
reality  by  the  help  of  earthly  analogies. 

With  such  purpose,  then,  let  us  go  back  a 
little  and  take  man's  earthly  nature  afresh 
into  view.  As  coming  from  the  creative 
hand,  man  was  a  personal  soul  standing  in  a 
natural  unity  with  God  and  with  nature. 
He  stood  thus  under  two  laws — the  law  of 
communion  with  God  and  nature,  and  the 
law  of  self-hood.    B^  his  moral  freedom  he 
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stood  under  an  imperative  to  raise  this 
natural  unity  into  a  vioral  unity,  and  thus 
give  to  the  law  of  communion  such  supre- 
macy as  alone  would  insure  to  his  normal 
self-hood  its  real  dignity  and  true  co-ordina- 
tion into  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  imperative  man  did  not  obey.  By 
sin  he  gave  to  the  law  of  self-hood  supremacy 
over  the  law  of  communion.  Thus  his 
natural  harmony  with  God  and  nature  was 
broken  up.  Communion  with  God  was  inter- 
rupted, and  Paradise  was  banished  from 
earth.  What  were  the  objective  effects  of 
this? 

By  the  primal  law  of  creation  all  things 
stand  in  harmonious  juxtaposition,  that  is> 
in  concatenation  with  each  other.  This  law 
involves  both  self-hood  and  communion,  for 
concatenation  implies  both  the  reality  of  the 
things,  and  also  their  union  with  each  other. 
According,  now,  to  the  quality  of  the  life 
prevalent  in  the  things,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  laws  reigns  supreme.  If  self-hood 
reigns,  then  the  harmonious  juxtaposition  is 
changed  into  a  hostile  opposition.  If  com- 
munion reigns,  then  the  juxtaposition  is 
exalted  into  a  spiritual  interpenetration. 
By  the  fall  of  man  the  former  took  place. 
Self-hood  became  supreme.  Thus  man  iso- 
lated himself  from  God,  from  his  fellow,  and 
from  nature.  The  primitive  juxtaposition 
of  things,  instead  of  rising  into  spiritual 
interpenetration,  sank  into  hostile  opposition, 
antagonistic  isolation. 

Abcme  tliis  world  exists  a  world  of  love, 
wherein  the  life  of  communion  prevails  in 
ideal  perfection.  There  the  natural  juxta- 
position of  things  has  become  a  moral  union : 
there  is  heaven,  the  throne  of  God ;  there 
all  life  exists  in  a  blissful  omnipresence. 
But,  also,  below  this  world  of  flesh  there 
exists  a  world — ^that  world  wherein  the 
principle  of  self-hood  has  attained  to  ab- 
solute mastery,  and  has  suppressed  the 
principle  of  communion — a  world  in  which 
the  primitive  juxtaposition  of  creatures  had 


sunk  into  the  absolute  isolation  of  infinite 
mutual  hate — an  omnipresence  of  diabolicity. 

In  the  midst,  between  these  worlds,  the 
supernatural  and  the  subnatural,  stands  now 
this  earthly  world  of  ours,  with  its  strong 
sin-occasioned  drift  toward  the  lower,  but 
yet  with  its  ideal  aflSnity  for  the  upper  not 
entirely  extinguished.  And  similar  is  the 
condition  both  of  humanity  and  of  external 
nature — the  latter  as  a  reflex  of  the  former. 

After  the  universal  combustion,  a  trans- 
figured "  heaven  and  earth  "  will  come  forth ; 
and  simultaneously  will  also  come  forth  our 
bodies  in  a  transfigured  state.  Then  the 
Spirit  of  God,  with  its  law  of  communion 
and  love,  will  become  the  dominant  principle 
of  creation.  Thereby  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  of  our  own  corporeity  will 
necessarily  be  radically  changed. 

A  chief  trait  of  the  transfigured  world 
will  be  that  all  matter  will  be  open  to,  and 
pervaded  by,  light.  The  drift  to  isolation 
is  thereby  overcome.  Everything  is  bound 
together  in  light.  Although  the  antitheses 
of  upper  and  lower  will  still  subsist,  their 
subsistence  will  be  absolutely  normal ;  hence 
the  law  of  communion  will  be  supreme,  and 
will  be  obediently  served  by  the  law  of  self- 
hood. Individual  objects  will,  as  it  were, 
only  contribute,  by  dissolving  the  common 
light  into  a  thousand  tints,  to  reflect  the  friU 
beauty  of  that  light  in  harmonious  glory. 
Thus  the  principle  of  selfish  juxtaposition 
will  give  place  to  that  of  mutual  interpene- 
tration. Thereby  is  realised  in  the  world  of 
matter  the  same  general  law  of  love,  which 
attains  to  its  highest  expression  in  the  realm 
of  personality.  Thus  there  will  prevail  in 
nature  a  ceaseless  drift  of  elective  attraction 
and  union,  in  virtue  of  which  no  object  will 
stand  in  isolation  for  itself,  but  only  in  vital 
interpenetration  by  the  whole.  And  while  at 
present  each  object  lives  more  or  less  at  the 
expense  of  other  objects,  then  there  will  be  the 
freest  intercommunication  of  forcesand  offices, 
so  that  each  will  live  in  all,  and  all  in  each. 
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ThuB  life  has  attabed  to  its  ideal  The 
cmrent  from  the  centre  of  the  periphery 
meets  with  no  ohstacle  to  its  free  flow. 
There  is  no  longer  any  antagonism  of  forces. 
Eire  has  lost  its  death-power,  and  is  become 
a  servant  of  light.  No  one  organ  lives  at 
the  expense  of  another ;  no  one  life-centre 
at  the  expense  of  another  centre.  All  is 
subordinate  to  the  indwelling  Spirit,  and 
has  in  this  Spirit  its  principle  of  life  ;  hence 
all  is  in  absolute  harmony,  and  all  is  im- 
perishable. 

And  what  holds  good  ot  nature  in  general, 
holds  pre-eminently  so  of  the  friture  body. 
As  being  the  very  crown  of  the  world,  it  will 
be  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  principle 
of  harmony,  of  communion,  of  love.  It,  in 
fiact,  will  be  the  fruitful  nucleus  from  which 
all  transfiguring  power  will  go  out  into  the 
body  of  nature.  It  will  be  a  thoroughly 
spiritualised  body,  but  its  relation  to  the 
soul  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  earthly  state. 
As  the  earthly  body  is  plastically  formed  by 
the  soul,  and  receives  from  the  soul  the 
character  the  soul  receives  from  the  spirit, 
so  with  the  heavenly  body.  The  elements 
of  this  body  will  be  drawn  from  the  nutrient 
storehouse  of  nature.  But  as  this  nature 
will  be  a  spiritualised,  glorified  nature, 
hence  the  body  derived  from  it  will  be  a 
spiritual  body.  In  a  word,  the  future  body 
of  the  redeemed  will  be  spiritual,  because  of 
the  indwelling  supremacy  of  the  life-giving 
Spirit  of  God,  in  virtue  of  which  the  spirit- 
ualised soul  will  incessantly  repair  its  body 
with  imperishable  elements  from  external 
spiritualised  nature.  Such  a  body  will  be 
essentially  a  body  of  light,  a  heavenly  body. 
Being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spiritual 
element,  it  will  be  in  absolute  harmony  with 
itself  and  with  God,  the  objective  principle 
of  all  things ;  hence  it  will  be  immortal. 

It  is  only  in  this,  its  true  spirituality, 
that  the  body  answers  its  real  destination. 
It  is  only  thus  that  it  is  a  true  mirror  of  the 
soul.    Tme,  the  body  of  flesh  is  in  some 


degree  also  a  reflex  of  the  souL  In  its 
stubbornness,  its  deformity,  and  diseases,  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  good  index  of  the  disordered, 
abnormal,  sinful  souL  Here  the  body  as- 
sumes a  degree  of  independence  over  against 
the  soul,  so  that  the  soul  is  actually  taken 
captive.  And  so  thoroughly  is  this  the  case, 
that  even  the  truly  regenerated  soul  is 
unable,  because  of  its  concatenation  with 
untransfigured  nature  and  society,  radically 
to  stamp  itself  upon  the  body.  At  its  best 
earthly  state  the  body  is,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  a  vail,  instead  of  a  mirror,  of  the 
souL  And  to  some  extent  this  would  have 
been  so,  even  had  man  not  faUen  into  sin. 
For  while  the  unfallen,  natural  soul  was 
normally  maturing  into  a  spiritual  soul, 
the  natural  body  would  still  have  lacked 
in  spiritualisation,  and  hence  would  have 
been  a  partial  vail  to  the  inner  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  as,  indeed,  would  have  been 
required  by  the  very  nature  of  a  moral 
probation.  But  at  the  close  of  the  probation 
the  body  without  would  have  become  the 
thorough  reflex  of  the  soul  within.  Now 
precisely  this  is  what  the  new  body  of  the 
saved  will  be  in  heaven.  Here  there  will  be 
a  perfect  outward  reflection  of  all  that  passes 
within.  It  will  be  a  body  of  light,  and 
hence  it  will  reveal  and  manifest  to  the 
universe  the  very  finest  shades  of  thought 
and  sentiment  which  exist  in  the  soul.  It 
will  be  a  perfect  image  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
munion and  holy  love — a  perfect  outward 
manifestation  of  the  spiritual  harmony 
within.  The  primitive  antithesis  between 
the  spirit-soul  and  the  nature-soul  in  man 
will  be  raised  into  absolute  harmony  and 
unity.  Hence  man's  merely  animal  and 
vegetative  functions  will  no  longer  have  a 
sort  of  relative  independence  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  crude,  nutritive  process  will 
no  longer  exist  as  such.  But  the  glorified 
bodies  will  not  be  mere  monotonous  dupli- 
cates of  each  other.  As  there  is  endless 
variety  of  individuality  in  character,  so  this 
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yariety  in  its  most  delicate  shades  will  shine 
forth  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  variety  there  will  be  abso- 
lute harmony.  All  the  bodies  will  be  light ; 
but  as  one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory 
— ^as  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  of  the  moon — so  with  the  galaxy  of 
resurrection  bodies.  But  the  pattern  of  the 
glory  of  them  all  will  be  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ. 

Here  human  nature  will  have  attained  to 
complete  glory.  With  the  clarification  of 
the  body  the  personality  rises  to  complete 
inner  unity.  Whereas  in  this  life  we  con- 
sist of  the  three  elements — body,  soul,  and 
spirit — ^which  may  even  be  separated  from 
each  other,  in  the  heavenly  life  the  body 
and  soul  will  be  so  pervaded  with  spirit  that 
the  entire  human  being  will  present  but  one 
unitary  spiritual  life.  As  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  kingdom,  is  the  Spirit  by  pre-eminence, 
so  we,  His  members,  will  likewise  be  spirit — 
spirit  in  the  highest  and,  also,  most  concrete 
sense,  as  a  realistic  unity  of  personal  and 
natural  life  in  the  Divine  ideal,  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  all  is  thus  transfigured,  then  pure 
beauty  will  reign.  Heaven  is  the  true  home 
of  beauty.  For  the  essence  of  beauty  con- 
sists in  this — that  the  life  of  the  soul  beams 
perfectly  forth  from  the  body,  and  that  the 
body  thereby  sheds  a  halo  of  glory  back 
upon  the  soul.  All  true  art  is  a  groping 
after  heavenly  ideals,  and  all  art-works  are 
anticipations  of  future  spiritual  realities. 
But  in  the  "yon-side"  each  human  being 
will  be  a  living  art-work,  and  the  life  of 
communion  among  the  saints  will  be  an 
eternal  evolution  of  holy  art-life. 

And  as  the  new  body  will  be  a  mirror  of, 
so  will  it  also  be  a  suitable  home  for,  the 
80uL  This  is  not  true  of  the  present  body. 
Its  crudeness  robs  us  of  light  and  freedom 
from  without,  and  annoys  us  with  sufferings 
from  within.  And  while  this  crudeness 
serves  partially  as  a  vail  from  the  approaches 


of  evil,  it,  also,  largely  vails  us  off  from  the 
influences  of  the  good.  Thus,  instead  of 
beholding  heavenly  things  from  face  to  fEtce, 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  path  of  faith.  While 
the  old  body  is  an  occasion  of  manifold 
temptations,  the  new  one  will  be  in  absolute 
obedience  to  the  spirit,  and  hence  will  offer 
no  hinderance,  but  only  help.  And  as  it 
will  stand  in  full  communion  with  the  king- 
doms of  natural  and  of  spiritual  light,  hence 
it  will  be  superior  to  the  laws  of  gravitation 
and  of  passivity.  Hence  it  will  move  at 
will  through  the  realm  of  space.  Wherever 
the  soul  may  will  to  be,  there  it  wiU  be  able 
to  be.  Hence  the  body  wiU  not  be  a  prison, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  free  home,  for  the 
soul. 

Also  the  new  body  will  serve  the  soul 
as  a  perfect  organ  for  intercourse  with  the 
objective  world.  This  intercourse  will  be 
as  essential  in  the  future  as  at  present. 
Indeed,  it  will  only  then  exist  in  perfection, 
for  nature  will  stand  in  a  more  obedient 
relation  to  the  souL  Light  will  no  longer 
be  located  in  the  stars,  but  will  fully  per- 
vade all  being.  There  will  be  no  more 
"  need  "  of  sun  and  moon,  but  the  glorified 
Christ  will  be  an  omnipresent  fountain  of 
light.  Hence  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
"  day  or  night,"  or  any  change  of  seasons ; 
there  will  be  an  eternal  day,  and  an  ever- 
blooming  spring-time. 

And  as  with  nature  in  general,  so  with 
natural  objects  in  particular.  There  will  be 
nothing  desert  or  waste ;  but  the  Divine 
breath  will  pervade  all  things.  Vegetation 
wiU  exist  in  ideal  beauty.  Greed  and  hos- 
tility will  find  no  place  in  the  animate  reahn ; 
the  wolf  will  "lie  down  with  the  lamb" 
in  unbroken  peace.  In  general  all  primi* 
tive  forms  of  existence  will  reappear  in  ideal 
perfection.  Man  will  enjoy  nature  through 
all  his  senses.  The  Paradise  that  existed 
before  sin  will  be  restored  after  redemption. 
We  shall  "  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,"  and  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.    But  our  eating  and 
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drinking  will  not  be  for  the  satiation  of 
wants ;  it  will  be  a  pure  enjoyment  of  tbe 
goodness  of  (Jod. 

But  man's  relation  to  nature  will  be  not 
merely  receptive,  but  also  active.  As  it  is 
man's  call  even  here  to  shape  nature  into 
perfection,  much  more  will  it  be  so  hereafter. 
The  whole  realm  of  glorified  materiality  will 
be  one  vast  platform  for  the  plastic  influence 
of  glorified  spirits.  Hence,  science,  and  art, 
and  the  mechanism  of  life,  will  reach  the 
ideal  perfection  toward  which  they  here 
grope  in  vain. 

For  his  active  delation  to  nature,  glorified 
man  will  have  in  his  glorified  powers  the 
suitable  means.  As  his  heart  will  beat  with 
the  heart  of  God,  hence  his  spirit  will  find 
no  hinderance  to  its  outgoings.  All  charis- 
mata, all  miraculous  gifts,  will  settle  down 
upon  man  as  his  permanent  endowments. 
We  are  sown  in  weakness,  but  we  "  rise  in 
power."  There  will  be  no  alternation  of 
work  and  rest,  of  vigour  and  weariness  ;  but 
we  shall  subsist  in  ever-full  vigour  and 
enthusiasm. 

Nor  will  the  new  body  be  more  serviceable 
for  communion  with  outer  nature  than  with 
the  world  of  personalities.  It  is  through 
the  body  that  love  reveals  its  inner  life  and 
imparts  its  gifts.  But  how  defective  for  this 
service  is  our  present  body  1  How  imperfectly 
are  our  best  sentiments,  experiences,  and 
goods,  communicable  even  to  our  most 
intimate  friends  !  What  a  hinderance  is  even 
the  e2cte]:nal  barrier  of  space  !  These  obstacles 
to  love  will  all  be  fallen  away.  Our  perfect 
union  with  Christ  will  be  a  perfect  union 
with  all  that  is  Christ's.  Whatever  is  in- 
wardly at  one,  will  also  be  outwardly  in  union. 
Though  the  special  limitation  of  .the  body 
will  not  cease,  this  limitation  will  form  no 
exclusion  of  person  from  person.    Our  out- 


ward materiality  will  not  decide  where  we 
are;  but  we  shall  he  just  where  the  out- 
goings of  our  hearts  call  for  us.  As  we 
shall  all  be  united  by  the  bond  of  love,  so 
there  will  exist  a  certain  omnipresence  of 
our  personal  being — not,  indeed,  a  physically 
necessary  omnipresence,  but  simply  a  morally 
conditioned  one.  The  body  will  be  the 
perfect  servant  of  the  soul ;  hence  it  will  be 
capable  of  instantly  following,  and  keeping 
pace  with,  all  the  outgoings  of  imagination 
and  thought  The  law  of  love,  whereby  we 
live  in  those  on  whom  we  fix  our  heart,  will 
be  perfectly  reflected  in  the  body.  The  in- 
dwelling of  soul  in  soul  will  be  also  an 
indwelling  of  body  in  body.  And  in  this 
each  will  find  his  due  place — so  that  even  as 
the  Church  of  Christ  here  forms  but  one 
body  with  many  members,  thus,  also,  here- 
after saved  humanity  will  form  but  one 
organic  body,  whereof  we  shall  all  be  mem- 
bers, each  in  his  place.  And  of  this  organic 
whole,  the  head,  the  focal  point,  the  sun, 
will  be  Christ  Himself  As  our  souls  will 
eternally  live  of  His  life,  so  our  bodies  will 
eternally  shine  in  the  radiance  of  His  glori- 
fied body. 

Thus  we  reach  the  goal  of  our  search.  Thus 
the  dualism  of  being  is  solved  into  imity. 
Nature  is  not  a  mere  temporary  scafiblding 
for  a  momentary  purpose :  it  is  the  necessary 
substratum  of  a  moral  universe.  Our  bodies 
are  not  mere  caducous  husks,  to  be  thrown 
off  when  the  soul  is  ripe.  But  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  rational  soul  and 
the  human  body,  hold  normally  and 
essentially  together.  When  the  one  is 
transfigured,  the  other  is  transfigured.  And 
when,  at  the  goal  of  moral  development,  they 
are  risen  to  integral  unity,  then  they  persist, 
through  eternity,  as  intimately  united  as 
form  and  substance,  light  and  colour. 
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By  Professor  B*  E*  Thompson. 


|YSTICISM  is  a  type  of  thought  and 
devotion,  which  reappears  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  and  either  within 
every  religious  system,  or  external  to  it  and 
in  antagonism  to  it.  It  owes  this  univer- 
sality to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  feminine 
mode  of  insight  and  aspiration.  Whenever 
woman's  intellect,  or  even  that  of  the  more 
woman-like  part  of  the  other  sex,  finds  itself 
depreciated  and  excluded  from  the  sanctuary 
of  religious  thought,  it  asserts  for  itself  a 
right  and  a  place  by  effecting  a  reaction 
against  the  principles  and  methods  which 
would  have  excluded  it.  Hence  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Buddhism  was  welcomed  in 
the  far  East,  by  those  who  found  in  Shintoism, 
Confucianism,  and  other  indigenous  Turanian 
faiths'no  play  for  the  affections,  no  scope  for 
the  gentler  virtues.  But  Mohammedanism 
presents  within  its  own  sphere  the  most 
striking  instance  of  this.  If  ever  there  was 
a  purely  and  thoroughly  masculine  creed,  it 
was  Islam — a  religion  made  up  of  external 
duties,  public  relations,  and  abstract  beliefs, 
and  making  little  or  no  demand  upon  the 
affections.  It  was  utterly  theocratic  ;  it 
presented  God  as  a  king,  a  man  of  war,  an 
irresistible  ruler ;  not  as  a  Father,  a  Friend, 
a  Comforter.  It  upheld  the  masculine 
virtues  of  truth,  courage,  soldierly  obedience, 
self-respect ;  for  those  of  woman  it  had  no 
blessing,  no  recognition.  And  its  works 
have  been  according  to  its  faith.  It  has 
taken,  it  is  every  day  taking,  vUlages  of  low- 
caste  Hindoos  and  debased  negroes,  and 
lifting  them  to  their  feet,  bidding  them  to 
know  themselves  the  equals  of  the  greatest 
on  earth,  and  to  look  their  fellow-men  in 


the  face.  And  for  the  same  reason  its  foot 
has  been  on  the  neck  of  woman,  crushing 
her  down  from  the  place  of  free  equality 
where  the  Prophet  found  her,  as  the  mistress 
of  a  free  Arab  home,  to  the  place  she  now 
fills  in  every  Moslem  country,  as  the  slave^ 
the  plaything  of  man.  Mohammed  never 
taught  that  women  have  no  souls,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  done  so,  as  proclaim  a 
creed  which  presents  no  object  to  her  affec- 
tions, and  puts  no  honour  upon  her  virtues. 
The  mystical  reaction  against  his  creed  shows, 
by  its  intensity,  how  utterly  masculine  it 
was.  Soofeeism  is  Mysticism  of  the  extreme 
type.  It  arose  in  the  very  first  century  of 
the  Hejira,  and  among  its  earliest  saints  the 
woman  Rabia  holds  the  chiefest  place,  as  the 
sublimest  instance  of  its  gospel  of  resignation 
and  submission.  To  her,  Allah  was  not 
king  and  sovereign,  but  lover,  and  as  such 
she  addressed  him  in  her  prayers ;  by  die 
paths  of  m3rstic  self-denial,  mortification, 
and  annihilation,  she  had  entered  into  the 
union  of  her  being  to  that  of  God  ;  and  the 
narratives  of  her  life  represent  her  as  the 
centre  of  the  great  Soofees  of  her  time, 
inciting  their  devotion  and  reproving  their 
lack  of  faith.*  But  it  was  in  the  following 
ages  that  Soofeeism  flourished  the  most, 
when  the  crude  theocratic  optimism  of  Islam 
became  no  longer  credible  to  men,  during 
the  dissolution  of  the  Caliphate,  and  the 
expiration  of  the  great  hopes  of  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  It  was  then  that  princes  and 
generals  abandoned  the  world,  to  adopt  the 
life  of  voluntary  mortification,  to  put  on  the 

*  See  Tholnck's  Sat^fiiamtu  twe  Thetophia  Peraarum 
Pantheistiea,  (Berlin,  1821)  pp.  60-54. 
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wool  (soof),  and  to  become  monks  after  the 
model  of  Christendom  or  of  Buddhism,  in 
spite  of  the  Prophet's  express  prohibitions. 
Hence  the  vast  outgrowth  of  Derrish  ordeiSi 
anchoritism,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
exuberant  monasticism.     It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  just  as  the  Caliphate  was  broken 
up   by  the  re-emergence  of  old   lines  of 
national  division  and  the  re-awakening  of 
national  feeling,  so  also  Soofeeism  was  not 
without  historical  relation  to  the  mystical 
elements  in  the  religions  which  Islam  was 
supposed  to  have  superseded.    It  seems  to 
have  flourished  best  on  the  ground  previously 
occupied  by  Zoroastrianism  and  Magianism. 
Inside  Christendom  reactions  of  this  same 
sort  have  repeatedly  occurred,  but  never 
with  such  violence.    Christianity  itself  being 
utterly  free  from  all  one-sidedness,  and  com- 
plete in  its  recognition  of  every  aspect  and 
power  of  man's  nature,  every  ignored  or 
depressed  interest  can  rightfully  appeal  to 
the  original  norm  as  given  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  Master.    In  these  teachings 
and  in  that  life  the  feminine  virtues  are 
exalted  to  an  honour  which  they  never  before 
received.     The  beatitudes  are  a  series  of 
blessings   pronounced  upon  woman's   con- 
dition; and  the  revelation  of  God  as  the 
Friend,  the  Comforter,  the  Father,  and  the 
Helper  to  whom  man  can  have  the  freest 
and  most  immediate  access,  is  given  in  all 
its  fulness.    The  Christian  system  presents 
the  truth  not  in  an  abstract  form  as  a  system, 
but  concretely  as  a  person,  a  living  object  of 
trust  and  faith  to  which  the  heart  of  woman, 
and  the  heart  of  womanliness  in  every  com- 
plete man,  can  alike  cling.    Yet  Christianity 
is  as  manly  as  it  is  womanly.    It  does  not  set 
aside  the  social  and  civic  virtues ;  it  enjoins 
truth  and  courage  and  all  the  manly  excellen- 
cies, with  the  largest  emphasis  in  its  teaching. 
It  declares  that  God  is  King  as  well  as  Father, 
and  that  to  consecrate  all  public  and  private 
relations  alike  as  part  of  the  order  of  His 
kingdom  is  one  purpose  of  the  Incaxnation. 


But  the  treasure  is  put  into  earthen 
-very  earthen  vessels  sometimes. 
And  therefore  the  Christianity  of  different 
periods  in  the  Church's  history  may  be  but 
partial  and  one-sided,  thus  provoking  reaction 
and  antagonism.  The  Church  has  had  her 
periods  of  dry,  arid  dogmatism,  in  which  a 
masculine  intellectualism  has  prevailed  in 
the  elaboration  and  the  defence  of  sy^;ems 
of  theology.  She  has  had  periods  of  rigid 
hierarchy,  in  which  the  soul  was  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  God's  countenance  by  the 
shadow  of  Pope  and  priesthood.  Such  were 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe  when  dogmatism 
and  hierarchy  were  in  close  alliance,  and 
provoked  a  wide-spread  reaction  in  mediaeval 
Mysticism.  All  classes  shared  more  or  less 
in  the  reaction.  Doctors  like  Richard  of 
St.  Victor  and  Gerson  taught  Mysticism  in 
the  schools ;  preachers  like  Eckhart,  Tauler, 
and  Suso  proclaimed  it  in  the  pulpit ;  devout 
laymen  likeNicolasof  Basel,Rulmin  Merswen, 
and  the  author  of  the  Thedogie  Deutsche, 
spread  it  by  voice  and  pen  among  the  people. 
Very  significant  is  the  name  by  which  the 
German  mystics  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  mass  of  less  enlightened  Christians ; 
they  called  themselves  the  "Friends  of  God" 
to  mark  the  fact  that  they  had  discovered  in 
God  something  more  loveable  and  intimate 
than  was  known  to  those  who  knew  Him  only 
as  a  king.  But  besides  these  more  sober 
mystics  there  were  some  who  rushed  to  wild 
extremes  of  &naticism :  **  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  Free  Spirit,"  who  denied  the  very 
basis  of  common  morality,  and  held  all  acts 
alike  sinless  in  the  illuminated.  These 
deniers  of  the  kingship  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  their  parallel  among  the  Soofees  of 
the  school  of  Bustami,  and  afterwards  among 
the  English  Banters. 

The  Puritan  period  of  English  Church 
histoiy  is  one  whose  nobleness  and  fruitfiil- 
ness  in  great  principles  have  been  coming 
into  ever  clearer  recognition  since  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  CromvoeU  opened  up  the  way  for  a 
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fairer  estimate  of  the  men  and  the  measures 
of  that  time.  To  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  many 
others,  the  thorough  masculinity  of  the 
Puritans  is  clearly  the  most  admirable  thing 
about  them.  They  were  manly  men — men 
of  the  soldierly  temper,  true  as  steel, 
courageous  with  a  courage  not  of  earth. 
And  their  Christianity  was  masculine.  It 
was  intellectual  to  a  degree.  Their  Bible 
was  not  merely  studied,  but  intellectually 
appropriated;  its  teachings  took  shape  in 
their  minds  as  a  connected  and  logical 
system  of  doctrine,  in  which  every  con- 
ception was  clear,  sharply  cut,  well  defined. 
They  had  unflinching  fetith  in  their  own 
capacity  to  thus  connect  and  harmonise  the 
sum  of  scriptural  teaching.  Furthermore 
their  Christianity  was  theocratic.  An  actual 
real  kingship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  was 
the  watchword  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  with 
which  the  great  uprising  against  the  Stuarts 
began.  The  Puritans  of  all  classes  responded 
to  that  proclamation.  It  was  embraced  by 
those  who  quarrelled  with  the  Scotch  and  put 
them  down  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  even 
more  than  by  those  who  sided  with  them  in 
upholding  the  Presbyterian  theory  of  Church 
government.  It  found  utterance  in  Crom- 
well's speeches  and  proclamations;  it  was 
caricatured  in  the  belief  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men.  In  both  its  intellectual 
and  its  theocratic  aspects  Puritanism  was 
masculine,  even  one-sidedly  masculine.  It 
had  more  faith  in  the  kingship  than  in  the 
fSettherhood  and  the  firiendship  of  God.  It 
was  not,  with  all  its  nobleness,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  full  rounded  completeness  of  Christian 
truth.  It  did  but  slight  justice  to  the  needs 
of  more  feminine  natures,  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  feminine  virtues. 

It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  both 
within  Puritanism  and  alongside  of  it,  a 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  Mysticism  would 
take  place.  And  when  we  come  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  literature  of  the  period. 


we  find  that  this  was  decidedly  the  case.  In 
manifold  forms,  and  in  various  circles,  we 
find  a  genuine  Mysticism,  akin  to  that  of 
Rabia,  Tauler,  and  Bohme,  while  bearing 
also  the  impress  of  its  own  age.  It  was 
heard  from  Puritan  pulpits,  even  those  of 
the  cliaplains  of  the  army  and  of  the  Pro- 
tector. It  taught  in  the  universities;  it 
permeated  the  lives  of  statesmen  and  the 
lives  of  cobblers.  It  set  wealthy  citizens  at 
the  work  of  translating  into  English  the 
profoundeet  writings  of  this  sort  known  on 
the  Continent ;  it  united  others  of  them  in 
the  practical  attempt  to  realise  the  mystic's 
ideal  of  a  true  Church — ^the  fellowship  of  an 
elect  and  holy  seed.  It  blended  with  the 
thinking  of  the  calmest  and  sanest  minds  of 
the  age ;  and  it  was  mixed  with  the  crude 
notions  of  the  age's  coarsest  fanatics.  It  was 
in  the  minority  always,  but  it  was  every- 
where. Its  adherents  were  more  by  weight 
than  by  count.  At  every  step,  if  we  look 
for  them,  we  find  the  representatives  of  the 
tendency.* 

*  The  theology  of  the  Puritana — ^I  would  not  be 
understood  to  deny — in  general  abounded  in  practical 
and  devout  teaching,  and  they  insisted  on  the  search- 
ing truths  of  Christianity.  St  Theresa's  last  English 
biographer  can  find  nothing  in  English  literature  so 
like  the  Spanish  xnystio,  as  are  some  parts  of  the 
Sain^i  JUit,  Gottfried  Arnold  in  his  BisUnia  et 
De$eripHo  TheolofficB  MysticcB  (1702)  enumerates 
among  English  mystical  writers  John  Abemethy, 
Richard  Baxter,  Paul  Bayne,  Eobert  Bolton,  John 
Bunyan,  John  Cotton,  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  Dyke, 
John  Downame,  John  Everard,  John  Fox,  Thomas 
Grodwin,  James  Guthrie,  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  John 
Haywood,  William  Perkins,  Nicholas  Bogers,  Francis 
Bous,  Thomas  Shephard,  Bichard  Sibbes,  Eiomanuel 
Sonthomb,  Thomas  Taylor,  Arthur  Warwick,  — ^— 
WhaUey,  Thomas  Walter,  and  Bobert  Wilkenson. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  most  of  these 
(oonoeming  Everard  and  Bous  vide  ii^fira)  and  the 
mystical  writers.  Sonthomb's  Cfolden  Key  had  a  great 
circulation  in  German,  having  been  printed  as  late  as 
1746 ;  it,  together  with  the  German  translation  of 
Bishop  Lewis  Baile/s  Practice  of  PiHy,  made  a 
great  impression  on  Spener,  the  founder  of  the  Pietists, 
when  stiU  a  lad. 
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The  best  known  group  are  of  course  the 
Cambridge  Platonists,  who  were  also  the 
foremnners  of  the  Latitudinarian  party. 
As  this  indicates^  the  Mysticism  of  some  of 
them  was  but  one  of  the  several  reactionary 
elements  of  their  creed ;  with  John  Hales  of 
Eton,  they  had  "bid  good-night  to  John 
Calvin,"  and  that  they  were  "  great  readers 
of  Qrotius  and  Episcopius,"  a  contemporary 
tells  us.  But  while  they  possessed  certain 
common  characteristics,  they  exhibit  great 
individuality  and  marked  differences  in  their 
views.  They  were  often  very  unlike  each 
other,  but  always  still  more  unlike  their 
times.  They  were  all  great  admirers  of 
Plato,  or  rather  of  Plotinus ;  all  the  later 
and  younger  members  of  the  group  shared 
in  an  admiration  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
Monsieur  Des  Cartes.  And  in  nearly  all 
there  was  a  certain  rationalising  element,  an 
assertion  of  the  greater  importance  of  prac- 
tice as  compared  with  principles,  which 
accounts  to  us  for  the  fact  that  "  they  begot 
a  race  of  moralisers  whom  we  have  learnt  to 
look  back  upon  as  respectable  and  instructive, 
but  unable  to  do  any  great  work  for  the 
renovation  of  human  society  or  the  discovery 
of  truth.* 

At  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  School  we 
believe  must  be  ^placed  a  man  whose  name 
is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  them 
by  the  historians  of  philosophy  or  of  theo- 
logy* whom  indeed  Mr.  Maurice  contrasts 
with  them.  A  contemporary  authority, 
quoted  in  Brook's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
says  that  Peter  Sterry  and  "one  Sadtler 
were  the  first  who  were  observed  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  Platonism  in  the  Uni- 
versity" of  Cambridge.  And  when  we 
compare  the  evidence  of  speculative  power 
and  of  original  thought  presented  in  his 
works,  with  that  of  his  associates,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  we  have  the 
true  master  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists. 

♦  Maurice,  Moral  and  MetapkyHoal  PhUotophy, 
a,  S50. 


A  graduate  of  that  "  Puritan  foundation," 
Emmanuel  College,  to  which  they  nearly 
all   belonged,  he  first    became   the  chap- 
lain of  (the  second)  Lord  Brooke,  who  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Lichfield  Castle  in 
1643.    Then  and  afterwards  he  was  known 
as  the  firiend  of  the  younger  Vane,  with 
whom  he  sat  in  the  little  group  of  Indepen- 
dents in  the,  Westminster  Assembly.    Seven 
times  he  preached  before  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  one  of  these  sermons  he  eulo- 
gised the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  in  this 
respect  better  than  the  Presbyterian  Kirk 
because  "  they  give  and  take  a  large  scope 
to  the  understanding  and  the  affections  in 
generous  contemplations,  in  mystical  divi- 
nity."   He  became  chaplain  to  the  Council 
of  State,  and  then  to  the  Lord  Protector 
after  its  abolition,  and  in  1654  was  appointed 
one  of  the  "  Commissioners  for  Approbation 
of  Public  Preachers."    At  the  Restoration 
he  of  course  retired  to  private  life,  preaching, 
till  his  death  in  1672,  to  a  conventicle  of 
men  like-minded  with  himself.  The  substance 
of  his  preaching  we  have  in  two  posthumous 
works,  A  Discourse  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will   (1675),  and   The  Rise,  Race,    and 
Royalty  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Soul 
of  Man  (1683).    It  would  carry  us  too  far 
were  we  to  attempt  to  trace  his  life  more 
closely,  or  to  analyse  his  works.    This  only 
we  will  note,  that  wherever  we  can  discern 
his  influence  at  work  it  is  fruitful  in  the 
dissemination  of  mystical  views  in  other 
minds.    With  his  college  friends,  with  Lord 
Brooke,  with  Vane  and  his  circle,  his  fellow- 
chaplams  under  the    Protector,  and  even 
Cromwell  himself,  and  lastly  the  little  group 
of  disciples  that  gathered  around  him  in 
later  years,  he  seems  to  have  held  the  same 
commanding  position  of  teacher  and  master, 
and  we  can  everywhere  trace  his  fertilising 
influence  in  the  products  of  other  minds.  As 
regards  his  works.  Professor  Maurice  says 
that  Sterry  is  *'  one  of  those  men  into  whose 
I  writings  few  have  looked  without  carrying 
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away  some  impressions  which  they  would  be 
very  sony  to  lose.  Dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  the  civil  war,  fiill  of  all  the  highest  aspi- 
rations which  that  war  awakened,  not  sur- 
passed by  other  Independents  in  his  dislike 
of  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  which  he 
supposed  had  shut  out  the  perfect  monarchy 
and  hierarchy  from  the  vision  of  redeemed 
men,  he  was  led  to  a  different  conception  of 
the  spiritual  world  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  from  that  which  satisfied  those 
champions  of  the  commonwealth  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  saints  of  God  and 
aU  besides  as  His  enemies.  A  struggle  of 
essential  light  with  outer  darkness,  of  original 
good  with  evil  in  its  first  motions,  sometimes 
overwhelmed,  sometimes  elevated,  his  spirit. 
The  reader  may  be  utterly  lost  in  the  wealth 
of  Sterry's  thoughts  and  imaginations ;  he 
will  seldom  have  to  complain  of  poverty  or 
barrenness.  .  .  .  Sterry  is  little  read  in 
the  nineteenth  century ;  but  a  better  know- 
ledge of  him  would  often  throw  light  upon 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  and  would 
enable  us  to  prize  them  more."  * 

Two  of  the  Cambridge  School  died  in 
their  youth,  and  both  in  the  year  1652,  but 
not  until  both  had  left  behind  them  evi- 
dences of  extraordinary  gifts.  John  Smith 
was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  was  already 
fiuned  as  a  preacher  before  both  academic 
and  less  learned  audiences.  Coleridge  pro- 
nounces him  an  "enlightened  and  able 
divine."  His  Select  Discourses,  edited  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Worthington,  though  but  ten 
in  number,  fill  nearly  five  hundred  quarto 
pages,  and  their  merits  are  attested  by  their 
frequent  republication,  as  well  as  by  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  Chalmers  and 
others.  He  was  a  thorough  Platonist ;  he 
quotes  the  sayings  of  that  and  of  some  other 
Greek  philosophers  as  if  he  were  quoting 
Scripture.  His  friends  seem  to  intimate 
that  in  political  matters  he  had  as  little 

♦  Maurice,  uW  sujpra,  pp.  250-1.  Cf.  Hare's  Memo- 
rial of  a  Q^iet  Life,  ii  96  and  1S2. 


sympathy  with  Puritanism  as  in  theology, 
which  was  little  enotigh.  "To  seek  our 
divinity  (he  says)  merely  in  books  and 
writings,  is  to  'seek  the  living  among  the 
dead ;'  we  do  but  in  vain  seek  God  in  these, 
where  His  truth  too  often  is  not  so  much 
enshrined  as  entombed.  No  ;  intra  te  quctere 
Deum,  seek  for  God  within  thine  own  soul ; 
He  is  best  discerned  vo€p^  hra<f>-Q  as  Plotinus 
phraseth  it,  by  an  intellectual  touch  of  Him." 
He  rebels,  as  the  Protestant  mjrstics  of  all 
sorts  have  rebelled,  against  the  theological 
notion  of  imputed  righteousness,  declaring 
that  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith 
"  is  in  its  own  nature  a  vital  and  spiritual 
administration,  wherein  God  converseth  with 
man."  For  he  asserts  "That  the  Divine 
judgment  and  estimation  of  everything  is 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  thing;  and 
God's  acceptance  or  disacceptance  of  things 
is  suitable  to  His  judgment,"  and  that 
"  God's  justifying  of  sinners,  in  pardoning 
their  sins,  carries  in  it  a  necessary  reference 
to  the  sanctifying  of  their  natures."* 

Only  three  years  older  than  Smith,  was 
Nathaniel  Culverwell,  a  scion  of  a  family 
which  produced  many  Puritan  divines.  His 
Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature  is  far  more 
readable  than  Smith's  Discourses;  it  is  "a 
book  instinct  with  literary  life,"  and  very 

•  Sdect  Diteounes,  treating— 1.  Of  the  true  Way  or 
Method  of  attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge.  2.  Of 
Superstition.  S.  Of  Atheism.  4.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  SouL  5.  Of  the  Existence  and  Nature  of 
God.  6.  Of  Prophesy.  7.  Of  the  Difference  between 
the  Legal  and  the  Evangelical  Righteousness,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Covenant,  etc.  8.  Of  the  Shortness  and 
Vanity  of  a  Pharisaick  Righteousness.  9.  Of  the 
Excellency  and  Nobleness  of  True  Religion.  10.  Of 
a  Christian's  Conflicts  with,  and  Conquests  over,  Satan. 
By  John  Smith,  late  FeUow  of  Queen's  CoUege  in 
Cambridge.  Also  a  Sermon  preached  by  Simon 
Patrick  (then  Fellow  of  the  same  CoUege),  at  the 
Author's  Funeral :  with  a  brief  Account  of  his  life 
and  Death.  London,  1660.  Reprinted  Cambridge, 
1678 ;  Edinburgh,  1766  ;  London,  1823  ;  and  Cam- 
bridge, 1859.  The  sixth  discourse  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Le  Clerc. 
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unjustly  neglected.  It  bristles  at  times  with 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  quotations,  for 
the  range  of  his  reading  is  something  wonder- 
ful. He  has  dwelt  much  with  Aquinas  and 
the  other  scholastics,  as  one  might  have  con- 
jectured from  the  disciplined  acuteness  of  his 
intellect.  But  his  authors  are  not  authorities 
or  masters ;  they  are  friends  and  helpers  of 
his  wit.  He  bears  his  load  of  learning  easily 
and  gracefully,  and  exhibits  a  literary  power 
and  vivacity  to  which  Smith  is  a  stranger. 
His  theme  is  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  The 
understanding  of  a  man  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord,"  and  his  object  is  to  show  that  the 
light  of  nature  is  indeed  a  diminutive 
light, — a  candle  and  not  the  sun — ^yet  a 
Divine,  directive,  elevating  light,  by  which 
to  bring  men  back  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
Ught.» 

Smith's  tutor,Benjamin  Whitchcote,(1609- 
1683)  might  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  the 
central  figure  of  the  Cambridge  group,  so 
fully  does  he  combine  and  represent  all  its 
tendencies.  He  has  been  called,  and  not 
inaptly,  the  Frederick  W.  Robertson  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  political  sympa- 
thies seemed  to  have  leaned  towards  the 
Royalist  side,  but  he  was  not  a  vehement 
partisan.  He  received  ordination  from 
Laud's  enemy,  Bishop  Williams;  he  was 
selected  as  the  Provost  of  Eng's  College  in 
the  Puritan  reorganisation  of  Cambridge  in 
1643,  and  though  he  hesitated  for  a  time,  he 
finally  accepted,  but  with  the  good  will  of 
his  ejected  predecessor.  He  was  removed 
at  the  Restoration,  but  conformed,  and  be- 
came a  preacher  in  London,  where  he  spent 

*  An  EUgawt  and  Learned  IHscoune  of  the  Light  of 
Natiwrtj  wUK  several  other  Treatiee,  By  Nathaniel 
CnlverweU,  Master  of  Arts,  and  lately  Fellow  of  Em- 
BMurael  College,  Cambridge.  London,  1652, 1654,  and 
1661,  and  Oxford,  1669.  Berwick,  1857.  The  last 
edition  omits  the  "other  Treatisee,"  (five  sermons  and 
a  treatise  on  Spiritual  Optics,  first  published  1651), 
and  is  edited  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  father  of  the  author 
of  Leieurt  Hours,  with  a  Critical  Essay  by  Bev.  John 
Cairns. 


the  close  of  his  life.  He  has  left  us  three 
volumes  of  sermons,  of  unusal  quality,  and 
a  collection  of  twelve  hundred  i^horisms. 
These  latter  are  most  instrifctive  reading  ; 
a  double  strain  of  thought  and  feeling  runs 
through  them,  showing  us  the  Platonist  with 
his  faith  in  the  eternal  **  rule  of  right "  and 
immutable  morality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
moralising  Latitudinarian  with  his  dread  of 
zeal,  his  passion  for  moderation,  on  the  other. 
"  If  you  will  be  religious,"  hesays, "  be  rational 
in  your  religion."  More  instructive  still  is 
the  controversial  correspondence  between 
Whitchcote  and  Anthony  Tuckney,  Master 
of  Emmanuel  College,  bound  up  with  these 
Aphorisms  in  the  edition  of  1753.  It  is  a 
correspondence  which  does  credit  to  both  the 
men,  and  its  interest  lies  in  this,  that  the 
exceptions  taken  by  Tuckney  to  Whitchcote's 
sermons  bring  the  two  tendencies  then  at 
work  in  theology  to  direct  and  plain  speech 
with  each  other.  One  passage  will  give  the 
points  made  on  the  Puritan  side.  Tuckney 
refers  to  his  correspondent's  earlier  years  at 
Emmanuel :  "Whilst  you  were  fellow  here, 
you  were  cast  into  the  company  of  very 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  who,  I  fear,  at 
least  some  of  them,  studied  other  authors 
more  than  the  Scriptures,  and  Plato  and  his 
scholars  above  others."  "And  hence  in 
part  hath  run  a  vein  of  doctrine,  which  divers 
very  able  and  worthy  men,  whom  from  my 
heart  I  much  honour,  are,  I  fear,  too  much 
known  by. — ^The  power  of  nature  in  morab 
too  much  advanced. — ^Reason  hath  too  much 
given  to  it  in  the  mysteries  of  Faith. — ^A 
recta  ratio  much  talkt  of,  which  I  cannot 
tell  where  to  find. — ^Mind  and  understand- 
ing is  all ;  heart  and  will  little  spoken  of. 
— The  decrees  of  God  questioned  and 
quarrelled,  because  according  to  our  reason 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  may 
stand  with  His  goodness,  which,  according 
to  your  phrase,  He  is  under  the  power  of — 
Those  our  philosophers,  and  other  heathen^ 
made  fairer  candidates  for  heaven  than  the 
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Scriptures  seem  to  allow  of,  and  they,  in 
their  yirtues,  preferred  before  Christians  over- 
taken with  weaknesses. — A  kind  of  moral 
divinity  minted,  with  only  a  little  tincture 
of  Christ  added*;  nay,  a  Platonic  faith  unites 
to  (}od. — Inherent  righteousness  so  preached 
as,  if  not  with  the  prejudice  of  imputed 
righteousness,  which  hath  sometimes  very 
unseemly  language  given  it,  yet  much  said 
of  the  one  and  very  little  or  nothing  of  the 
other.  This  was  not  Paul's  manner  of 
preaching. — ^This  inherent  righteousness  may 
be  perfect  in  this  life. — An  estate  of  love 
in  this  life,  above  a  life  of  faith. — ^And  some 
broad  expressions  as  though,  in  this  life,  we 
may  be  above  ordinances; — with  diverse 
other  principles  of  religion  by  some  very 
doubtftiUy  spoken  of."  The  Puritan  knew 
how  to  strike  for  the  openings  in  the  joints 
of  the  armour,  and  time  has  justified  many 
of  his  censures. 

Dr.  John  Worthington  (ob.  1671)  a  pupil 
of  Whitchcote's,  and  the  editor  of  Smith's 
Discourses,  was  known  to  us  till  quite  re- 
cently only  by  a  number  of  ascetical  treatises, 
such  as  that  on  the  Duty  of  Resignation, 
frequently  reprinted  and  even  translated  into 
Qerman.  His  recently  discovered  Diaty  and 
Correspondence  have  given  him  a  new  claim 
on  the  attention  of  students,  as  they  are  said 
to  cast  great  light  on  the  literary  history  of 
the  times.  Burnet  reckons  him  among  the 
Latitudinarians:  Although  a  Cambridge 
man,  he  was  made  Master  of  Jesus  College 
in  Oxford,  when  Cromwell  removed  the  old 
heads  of  houses  for  their  Royalism.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  much  of  his  master 
Whitchcote's  mind  in  politics. 

Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-88),  another  of 
the  six  masters  of  colleges  chosen  from  the 
fellows  of  Emmanuel  in  1643,  is  known  to 
all  the  learned  world  by  his  huge  and  candid 
refutation  of  Atheism  and  Hobbsism,  The 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  whose 
Latin  translation  by  Mosheim  is  said  to  be 
much  more  readable  than  the  English  origi- 


nal He  dealt  so  fairly  with  his  opponents, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret  agreement 
with  them,  and  he  has  also  been  accused 
of  Arianism.  His  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  his  treatise  on  Immutable 
Morality,  are  better  reading,  and  the  latter 
especially  exhibits  his  reverence  for  Plato 
and  his  acquaintance  with  him  at  first  hand. 
It  was  first  edited  by  Bishop  Chandler  in 
1731,  and  others  of  his  works  are  still  in 
manuscript.  From  the  allusions  Mr.  Emer- 
son makes  to  Cudworth,  it  would  seem  that 
the  American  philosopher  has  learnt  much 
from  the  Englishman. 

Three  Cambridge  men,master8  andscholars, 
are  distinguishable  from  the  other  Cambridge 
Platonists  by  the  t&ct  that  they  were  not 
students  of  Emmanuel  College.  They  are 
Drs.  Robert  Gell,  Henry  More,  and  George 
Rust,  all  of  Christ's  College,  where  John 
Milton  also  studied.  (Jell  and  More  were 
decided  Royaliste,  and  both  were  students 
of  the  Cabbala.  Dr.  Gell  (ob.  1665)  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  tutors  of 
his  time,  but  left  the  college  to  become  rector 
of  Alder-Mary  Church  in  London,  where  he 
preached  through  the  Commonwealth  times. 
He  published  an  Essay  toward  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  last  English  Translation  of  the 
Bible  (1650),  and  ailer  his  death  appeared 
in  two  folio  volumes  }mBemaines:  or  Several 
Select  Scriptures  of  tlie  New  Testament 
Opened  and  Explained,  being  in  fact  his 
notes  of  his  Cambridge  and  London  sermons. 
Gell  was  a  stout  Perfectionist,  for  which 
reason  his  Remaines  was  a  favourite  book  of 
John  Wesley's,  and  it  is  said  that  Charles 
Wesley  got  from  it  the  suggestion  of  several 
of  his  hymns.  "His  works,"  says  Orme, 
"  are  a  curious  mass  of  learned,  occasionally 
original,  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  mjrstical  speculation,  often  of  a  very 
peculiar  character."  Both  his  books  were 
translated  (in  an  abridged  form)  into  German 
by  R.  Bacon,  and  published  at  Berleburg  in 
1723.    They  were  used  afterwards  in  the 
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preparation  of  the  famous  mystical  transla- 
tion and  commentary  known  as  the  Berle- 
bufg  Bible  (1728-1741). 

Henry  More  (1614-1687)  is  the  best  known 
of  all  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  He  was 
more  properly  a  Neoplatonist  and  a  Cab- 
balist,  besides  being  a  student  of  Des  Cartes 
and  the  Arminians ;  but  he  was  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  "  that  golden  little  book,  with  which 
Luther  is  also  said  to  have  been  wonderfully 
taken,  viz. :  Theologia  Germanica."  He  says 
there  was  none  of  his  "  Platonick  writers," 
nor  any  of  "  the  mystical  divines,"  that  **  to 
speak  the  truth  so  pierced  and  affected  me." 
His  singularly  amiable  character,  his  great 
personal  excellence,  and  his  many  gifts,  have 
won  him  the  friendly  regard  of  later  genera- 
tions as  well  as  of  his  own.  Few  writers  of 
his  time  wrote  so  much  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving; none  managed  to  bury  it  under 
such  a  heap  of  rubbish.  He  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation.  His  Cabbalistic  studies 
brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with 
Knorr  von  Rosenoth,  the  German  master  of 
such  studies,  and  at  the  request  of  con- 
tinental friends  he  wrote  in  Latin  an  Esti- 
mate of  the  Philosophy  of  Bohme,  in  which 
he  shows  some  acquaintance  with  the  theoso- 
pher's  writers  and  a  disposition  to  treat  him 
fairly. 

Gell's  other  pupil,  George  Rust  (ob.  1670), 
Bishop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland  after  the 
Restoration,  was  a  Platonist  and  also  a 
Universalist,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Letter 
of  Resolution  concerning  Origen  and  the 
Chi^  of  his  Opinions  (1661  and  1707)  and 
his  Discourse  of  Truth  (1682). 

This  closes  our  list  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  others, 
of  whom  we  know  only  the  names.  Such 
are  the  "  one  Sadtler  "  mentioned  as  Sterry's 
Platonic  colleague — ^possibly  the  Mr.  John 
Sadler  *'  well  known  and  beloved  of"  Dr. 
Gell,  who  helped  to  edit  Gell's  Remaines; 
the  William  Dillingham,  who  edited  Culver- 
well's  Light  of  Nature^  and  succeeded  Dr. 


Tuckney  as  Master  of  Emmanuel  College; 
and  Lazarus  Seaman,  dear  to  bibliomaniacs 
as  the  owner  of  the  first  library  of  which  we  . 
possess  a  printed  auction  catalogue.  There 
is  also  a  group  of  Oxford  scholars  who  are 
frequently  associated  with  the  Platonists  of 
Cambridge,  such  as  Dr.  Thos.  Jackson  (ob. 
1640),  the  elder  Dr.  S.  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (ob.  1687),  Bishop  John  WiUrins 
(ob.  1672),  Theophilus  Gale  (ob.  1677), 
Joseph  Glanville  (ob.  1680),  and  John 
Norris  of  Bemerton  (ob.  1711).  But  they 
all  belong  to  the  Restoration  period  except 
the  first,  whom  Coleridge  classes  as  a  Pla- 
tonist, on  what  grounds  we  cannot  say. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  Cambridge  men, 
was  the  group  which  takes  the  name  of 
Vanists  from  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
They  were  all  united  in  the  love  of  religious 
liberty,  and  in  a  certain  practical  Mysticism, 
which  starts  from  the  same  premises  as  the 
ordinary  Puritan  theology,  but  reaches  very 
different  results.    One  might  say  that  from 
Puritans  they  became  Mystics  by  merely 
changing    the   doctrinal   perspective,    and 
making  that  chief  which  had  been  subor- 
dinate, and  vice  versa.    Such  doctrineB  as 
that  of  the  mystical  union,  spiritual  com- 
munion and  illumination,  inward  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  and 
renewal  in  Christ,  they  put  into  the  first 
place. 

Robert   Greville,   second    Lord    Brooke. 
already  mentioned  as  Sterry's  patron,  wai 
one  of  Vane's  disciples.    An  ardent  chami 
pion  of  English  liberty,  he  had  at  one  tiiid 
fiilly  determined  to  embark  for    Amerioi 
with  his  friend  Lord  Say  ;  and  the  town  i 
Saybrook  recalls  both  their  friendship  an 
their  purpose.     He  was  one  of  the  thr< 
whom  Baxter,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  i 
Saints'  Rest,  mentioned  as  men  whom  ] 
would  rejoice  to  know  again    iu    heav4 
Elsewhere  Baxter  sajrs  Brooke  *'  was  sla 
before "  Vane  "  had  brought  him   to  mat 
rity."    His  Discourse  oj  Truth  (1641)  is 
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snch  a  tenor  that  Mr.  Hunt,  in  bis  valuable 
History  qf  Religiam  Thought  in  England, 
classes  him  as  ''a  Platonic  or  Mystical 
Christian,"  and  says  of  Sterry,  that  "  he  was 
of  the  same  mystical  spirit  as  Lord  Brooke." 
John  Wallis,  Secretary  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  afterwards  founder  of  the  Royal 
Society,  wrote  an  answer  to  it.  Wallis  was 
one  of  Whitchcote's  pupils ;  he  was  at  this 
time  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  but  conformed 
at  the  Restoration  and  became  Professor  of 
Geometry  at  Oxford. 

Vane's  Mysticism  has  been  a  great  stum- 
bling-block to  his  eulogists  and  his  bio- 
graphers. Hume  pronounces  his  religious 
writings  "  absolutely  unintelligible.  No 
traces  of  eloquence  or  even  of  common  sense 
appear  in  them."  Mackintosh  and  Forster 
would  fain  see  everything  excellent  in  so 
staunch  a  champion  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  they  are  quite  unable  "  to  place  him," 
and  are  obliged  to  confine  their  praises  of 
him  to  the  one  point  we  have  mentioned. 
Even  Professor  Maurice  classes  him — ^hesi- 
tatingly— ^with  the  Millenarians,  though 
he  sees  in  his  writings  "deep  principles 
and  remarkable  distinctions."  How  he 
fared  with  his  contemporaries  may  be 
imagined.  Clarendon  says,  ''Vane  was  a 
man  not  to  be  described  by  any  character  of 
religion,  in  which  he  had  swallowed  some  of 
the  extravagances  of  every  sect  and  faction, 
and  was  become  (what  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  other  language  than  was  peculiar  to 
that  time)  a  man  above  ordinances,  unlimited 
and  unrestrained  by  any  rules  or  bounds 
prescribed  to  other  men,  by  reason  of  his 
perfection.  He  was  a  perfect  enthusiast, 
and,  without  doubt,  did  believe  himself  in- 
spired, which  so  far  corrupted  his  reason  and 
understanding  (which  in  all  matters  without 
the  verge  of  religion,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
few  men)  that  he  did  at  some  believe  that 
he  was  the  person  deputed  to  reign  over  the 
saints  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years."  The 
fact  being  that  Vane  looked  for  no  such 


external  millenium  or  reign   of  the  saints. 
Elsewhere  Clarendon  detects  a  close  resem- 
blance of  the  style  of  one  of  his  books  to 
that  of   Father  Augustiu   Bakers  Sancta 
Sophia — a    Catholic    mystical    work  —  but 
seeing  that  "  in  a  crowd  of  easy  words  the 
sense  was  very  hard  to  find  out,  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  subject  matter  of  it  was  of 
so  delicate  a  nature  that  it  required  another 
kind  of  preparation  of  mind,  and  it  may  be 
another  kind  of  diet,  than  men  are  ordinarily 
supplied  with."    Burnet  calls  Vane  and  his 
friends  "  Seekers,"  thus  confounding  them 
with  a  very  diiOferent  set  of  persons,  and  mis- 
leading many  subsequent  writers.     He  says 
of  him,  "  Though  he  had  set  up  a  form  of 
religion  of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted  rather  in 
a  withdrawing  from  all  other  forms  than  in 
any  new  or  particular  opinions  and  forms. 
In  the  meetings  of  his  friends  "  he  preached 
and  prayed  often  himself,  but  with  so  peculiar 
a  darkness,  that  though  I  have  sometimes 
taken  pains  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  his 
meaning  in  his  works,  yet  I  could  never 
reach  it."    But  Baxter  is  worse  than  either 
Clarendon  or  Burnet :  "  His  unhappiness  lay 
in  this,  that  his  doctrines  were  so  cloudily 
expressed  that  few  could  understand  them, 
and  therefore  he  had  but  few  true  disciples. 
The  Lord  Brooke  was  slain  before  he  had 
brought  him  to  maturity.     Mr.  Sterry  was 
thought  to  be  of  his  mind,  as  he  was  his  inti- 
mate friend;  but  was  so  famous  for  obscurity 
in  preaching,  being,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Rud- 
yard  said,  *  too  high  for  this  world  and  too 
low  for  the  other,'  that  he  thereby  proved 
almost  barren  also  ;  and  vanity  and  sterility 
were  never  more  happily  conjoined.    Mr. 
Sprigge  is  the  chief  of  his  more  open  dis- 
ciples, and  too  well  known  by  a  book  of  his 
sermons.     This  obscurity  was  imputed  by 
some  to  his  not  understanding  himself;  but 
by  others  to  design,  because  he  could  speak 
plainly  when  he  listed." 

Vane's  writings  which  were  found  so  ob- 
scure by  his  contemporaries,  contain  nothing 
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eepecially  puzzling  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  writers  of  his  class,  and  who 
are  therefore  aware  of  the  unusual  and 
profounder  sense  which  the  Mystics  are 
accustomed  to  ascribe  to  very  common  words, 
such  as  principle,  opening,  forms.  The  in- 
fluence of  Sterry  seems  to  us  everywhere 
palpable  in  them,  and  they  certainly  rise  at 
times  to  a  very  lofty  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence. He  differs  from  the  Flatonists,  as 
do  his  friends  generally,  in  being  far  more 
practical  and  less  speculative,  and  in  showing 
more  Hebraic  earnestness.  As  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical position,  he — like  Milton — did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  unite  in  communion  with  any  of 
the  outward  fellowships  of  his  time,  regarding 
as  he  did  even  the  Reformed  Churches  as 
under  a  cloud  of  darkness.  But  he  looked 
for  the  breaking  of  that  cloud  to  the  fuller 
disclosure  of  Christ,  and  the  "  speedy  and 
sudden  revival  of  His  cause  and  spreading 
His  kingdom  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  For  the  present  he  fell  back  upon 
the  patriarchial  form  of  religion,  worshipping 
Ckxl  with  his  household ;  but  in  his  dying 
advice  to  his  children  he  recommended  them 
to  conform  to  the  religious  usages  and 
worship  of  the  community  they  lived  in,  in  so 
£Eur  as  conscience  permitted.  He  looked  for 
no  miraculous  transformation  of  Church  and 
State,  no  fifth  monarchy.* 

Henry  Stubbe  (1631-1676)  was  a  proteg^ 
of  Vane's,  and  wrote  a  defence  of  him 
against  some  aspersions  of  Baxter's  in  1659. 
But  at  the  Restoration  he  conformed,  and 
afterwards  came  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Aristotle  against  the  Royal  Society.  He 
practised  medicine,  and  was  drowned  on  his 
way  home  from  visiting  a  patient.  His 
Vanism  was  never  more  than  skin  deep, 
seemingly. 

*  Of  his  many  works  the  best  worth  reading  seems 
to  be  The  Retired  ManU  MeddUUiant,  or  the  MytUrie 
and  Power  of  Qodlineu  $hining  forth  in  the  Lhing 
Word,  to  the  Unmasking  the  Myeterie  of  Iniquity  t» 
the  mast  R^ned  and  Purest  Forms,   1 655 . 


A  more  ardent  disciple  was  Greorge  Sikes, 
who  wrote  The  lAfe  and  Death  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Kt*  Vane's  modem  biographers 
have  very  different  opinions  of  its  worth. 
Mr.  Forster  thinks  it  "  a  very  singular  and 
valuable  book,"  while  Mr.  Upham  calls  it  "  a 
mere  rhapsody  by  a  religious  enthusiast" 
Singular  enough  it  certainly  is,  being  much 
more  occupied  with  a  rehearsal  and  vindi- 
cation of  Vane's  views,  than  a  narrative  of 
his  life.  There  is  a  pound  of  mystical 
theology  to  every  ounce  of  biography  in  it. 
And  it  is  notable  that  the  author  censures 
the  Theologia  Germanica  for  its  pantheistic 
tendency.  In  this  work  first  appeared 
Milton's  sonnet  to  Vane,  which  was  written 
on  Vane's  return  to  public  life  after  his 
retirement  consequent  on  the  execution  of 
the  king. 

"  The  chief  of  his  more  open  disciples," 
Joshua  Sprigge  (1616-1684),  is  the  author 
of  the  well-known  Anglia  Rediviva,  being 
the  History  of  the  Motions,  Actions,  and 
Successes  of  the  Army  under  the  Conduct  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (1647).  Two  years  later 
he  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  Testi- 
mony to  an  Approaching  Glory,  described 
by  Mr.  Orme  as  "somewhat  mystical,  but 
creditable  both  to  the  talents  and  the  piety 
of  their  author."  Of  earlier  date  is  his  rare 
and  curious  pamphlet  (privately  printed  in 
only  a  hundred  copies),  Some  Weighty  Con- 
siderations humbly  submitted  to  Members  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  1648.  He  pleads 
for  the  idng's  life,  but  premises,  "  I  do 
acknowledge  you  to  have  cognisance  of  this 
cause,  and  to  have  the  right  of  deciding  it, 
if  that  the  Lord  do  set  up  Himself  in  you, 

*  The  foU  title  is  worth  quoting :  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Kt,  or  a  Short  Narrative 
of  the  Main  Passages  of  his  Earthly  Pilgrimage; 
together  with  a  True  AecotaU  of  his  Christian,  PeaeeaUe, 
Spiritual  Oospel  Principles,  Doctrine,  Life,  and  Way 
of  Worshipping  Ood,  for  which  he  suffered  Contradiction 
from  aU  sorts  of  Sinners,  and  at  last  a  violent  Death  ; 
1662.  Sikes  also  wrote  The  Boole  of  Nature,  Trans- 
lated and  Epitomized,  1667,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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and  bring  forth  Himself  in  and  by  your  judg- 
ment ;  that  is,  if  you  are  able  to  search  into 
and  lay  open  the  root  of  all  our  evils ;"  but 
proceeds  to  plead  that  this  root  is  not  Charles 
Stuart,  but  the  "hiding"  the  unseen  king 
by  the  Babylon  in  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. But  a  Royalist  pamphleteer  says 
that  Sprigge  preached  at  Whitehall  on  the 
fast-day  kept  on  the  day  after  that  on  which 
the  king's  trial  began,  from  the  text  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed." 

Along  with  Sprigge  may  be  mentioned 
three  other  army  chaplains  of  similar  prin- 
ciples— William  Dell,  John  Saltmarsh,  and 
John  Webster. 

William  Dell  (ob.  1697)  was  a  Cambridge 
man,  and  at  one  time  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  but  he  had  studied  at  Gains  College, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Master,  in  1643. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  appointed  to  give 
Charles  I.  spiritual  aid  after  his  sentence. 
Although  a  chaplain  in  Fairfax's  army,  and 
apparently  also  in  Cromwell's  household,  he 
gradually  approximated  to  the  views  of  the 
Quakers,  especially  as  regards  baptism  with 
water  and  the  requirement  of  a  university 
degree  for  admission  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  general  influence  of  studies  not  explicitly 
Christian  in  their  character.  His  works,  or 
a  selection  from  them,  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  by  the  Friends  in  England  and 
America.  They  exhibit  an  acquaintance 
with  Luther's  Latin  writings  not  usual  with 
English  theologians. 

John  Saltmarsh  was  one  of  those  natures 
which  have  an  innate  tendency  to  extreme 
views  on  every  subject.  Before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  was  a  zealous  Conformist,  but 
when  he  espoused  the  popular  cause  he  at 
once  veered  to  the  other  extreme.  He  was 
charged  with  Antinomianism,  and  the  charge 
is  now  all  that  is  remembered  about  him ; 
but  the  Antinomians  disclaimed  him,  as  one 
too  unsettled  in  opinions  and  too  ready  to 
catch   at   novelties.     In   Fairiiax's   army, 


"Saltmarsh  and  Dell  were  the  two  great 
preachers  at  the  head-quarters,"  chaplain 
Baxter  says.  Saltmarsh  published  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets,  many  of  them  against 
the  scheme  of  Presbyterian  government 
devised  by  the  Assembly  and  favoured  by 
the  Parliament.  He  died  in  December, 
1647,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  a  solemn 
and  public  protest,  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
against  the  sinful  compliances  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  king.  This  protest  must  have 
shortly  preceded  the  famous  Conference,  held 
just  before  Christmas  of  that  year,  in  which 
the  officers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
soldiers,  after  prolonged  prayer  and  fasting, 
reached  "  a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution 
on  many  grounds  at  large  there  debated 
among  us,  that  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the 
Lord  brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call 
Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an 
account  for  that  blood  he  had  shed  and  mis- 
chief he  had  done  to  his  utmost  against  the 
Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor 
nations."  Saltmarsh's  best  known  book  is 
his  Sparkles  of  Glory,  or  some  Beams  of  the 
Morning  Star,  wherein  are  many  Discoveries 
as  to  Truth  and  Peace,  to  the  establishment 
and  pure  enlargement  of  a  Christian  in 
Spirit  and  Truth  (1645  ;  republished  1847). 
Dr.  Stoughton  (Eccles,  Hist,  of  England,  iv. 
380-2)  claims  that  its  author  is  the  Puritan 
Mystic,  more  worthy  of  the  name  than  even 
Sterry. 

John  Webster  has  left  us  several  books. 
He  came  up  to  London  to  preach  after  leav- 
ing the  army,  and  excited  some  opposition 
by  the  manner  and  the  substance  of  his 
sermons.  His  Saint's  Guide,  or  Christ  the 
Rule  and  Ruler  of  Saints  (1653),  provoked 
a  reply,  to  which  he  responded  in  his  volume 
of  sermoas.  The  Jtidgment  Set  and  the  Books 
Opened,  and  all  Religion  brought  to  Trial 
(1654;  republished  1835).  His  sermons  are 
vigorous  and  weighty,  Puritan  in  tone  of 
severity  and  earnestness,  but  everjrwhere 
divergent  firom  the  Puritan  type  of  doctrine, 
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and  divergent  in  the  same  direction  as  Vane 
and  Sterry.  He  was  a  Cambridge  man,  but 
of  what  college  I  cannot  say.  He  and 
William  Erbery  the  Seeker  held  a  public 
disputation  in  London  in  1653,  anent  the 
maintenance  of  the  universities  and  the 
national  clergy;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published  an  Examination  of  the  Uni- 
versities, which  provoked  replies  from  Seth 
Ward  and  John  WiUdns,  afterward  bishops, 
then  Presbyterians.  At  the  Restoration  he 
withdrew  from  the  ministry  to  practise  medi- 
cine, and  wrote  one  of  the  first  EngUsh  works 
against  a  mischievous  superstition,  The  Dis- 
playing of  Supposed  Witchcraft,  folio,  1677. 
This  "admirable  treatise,"  as  Coleridge  calls 
it,  is  not  even  noticed  or  mentioned  by  any 
writer  on  the  other  side.  It  was  translated 
into  German. 

Webster's  sermons  are  commended  "to 
the  reader  "  by  John  Cardell,  Joshua  Sprigge, 
R.  Bacon,  and  Thomas  Somerton,  who  avow 
their  entire  agreement  with  the  author. 
Sprigge  has  already  been  spoken  of;  of 
Somerton  I  can  learn  nothing,  nor  do  I 
know  who  K  Bacon  is,  unless  it  be  the 
"R.  B."  who,  in  1678,  edited  Dr.  Gill's 
Remaines,  and  the  "K  Bacon"  who  made  the 
abridged  German  translation  of  them.  John 
Cardell  is  still  known  to  us  by  three  volumes 
of  Sermons  (1647,  1649,  1650),  and  by  his 
very  explicit  and  emphatic  commendation  of 
Dr.  Everhard's  Gospel  Treasury  (vide  infra). 
Distinct  from  the  Vanists  stand  the  Seekers, 
of  whom  William  Erbery  is  the  representative 
and  leader.  "These  taught,"  says  Baxter, 
"that  our  Scripture  was  uncertain;  that 
present  miracles  are  necessary  to  faith ;  that 
our  ministry  is  null  and  void,  and  without 
authority,  and  our  worship  or  ordinances  un- 
necessary or  vain ;  the  true  Church,  minisky. 
Scripture,  and  ordinances  being  lost,  for 
which  they  are  now  seeking.  .  .  .  They 
closed  with  the  Vanists,  and  sheltered  them- 
selves under  them,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
very  same."    Penn  (in  his  "Preface"  to 


Fox's  Journal)  confounds  them  with  the 
"  Family  of  Love,"  and  says  that  "  as  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  one  another,  they 
sometimes  met  together,  not  formally  to  pray 
or  preach,  at  appointed   times   or  places 
according  to  their  own  wills,  as  in  times  past 
they  were  accustomed  to  do ;   but  waited 
in  silence,  and  as  anything  rose  in  any  one 
of  their  minds  that  they  thought  savoured  of 
a  Divine  spring,  so  they  sometimes  spoke." 
And  he  derives  the  sect  of  the  Ranters  from 
such  of  these  Seekers  as  "  ran  out  into  their 
own  imaginations."    They  looked  for  a  com- 
plete transformation  or  re-creation  of  the 
Church,  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  revival  of 
the     miraculous    gifts    of    the    primitive 
Church,  and  heralded  by  inspired  Apostles. 
One  might  call  them  Irvingites  born  out  of 
due  time ;  but  the  same  excited  expectations 
have  reappeared  again  and  again  in  Church 
history.    They  watched  the  discomfiture  of 
sect  after  sect  with  increasing  confidence; 
"Popery  is  fallen,"  says  Erbery  in  his  Children 
of  the  West;  "Prelacy  is  fallen.  Presbytery 
and  Ind^endency  are  fallen  likewise ;  no- 
thing stands  now    but  the    last  of  Ana- 
baptism,  and    that  is  falling    too.     Thus 
they  are  all  fallen  to  those  who  already  stand 
in  God  alone,  who  see  God  in  spirit ;  and  to 
spiritual  saints  in  this  nation  the  Churches 
are  nothing."    He  gives  us  his  estimate  of 
the  Vanists  when  he  speaks  of  Sterry  as  one 
of  those  "  who  had  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  the  spirit,  and  held  forth  Christ  in  the 
spirit.    These  men  are  nearest  to  Zion,  yet 
they  come  not  into  it.   For  as  every  prophet 
shsJl  one  day  be  ashamed  of  his  prophecy — 
yea,  prophecy  itself  shall  fail — so  is  it  mani- 
fest that  these  men  are  of  a  dark  and  deeper 
speech  than  can  easily  be  understood ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  Zion." 

The  Seekers  have  but  slight  claims  to  be 
classed  as  Mjrstics;  we  have  mentioned  them 
here  not  only  to  distinguish  them  from 
Vane's  friends,  but  also  to  point  out  their 
relation  to  another  group  of  which  they  were 
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the  forerunners,  and  into  which  they  were 
for  the  most  part  absorbed.  About  1650,  at 
any  rate  not  much  earlier,*  George  Fox  and 
the  first  Quakers  began  to  attract  attention 
by  their  proclamation  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  out  of  the  dispersion  of  an  un- 
christian Christendom  and  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  Spirit,  a  true  Church,  a  Society 
of  Friends.  Fox  and  the  first  generation  of 
the  Friends  were  Mystics  to  a  man.  Some 
of  them,  like  William  Bayley,  had  been  of 
the  Bohmenist  sect,  which  had  then  sprung 
up  in  England  {vide  ir\fra)  ;  Robert  Cobbett 
made  the  contrary  changa  That  Fox  him- 
self had  ploughed  with  Bohme's  heifer  is 
evident  from  many  expressions  of  his  Journal, 
"  I  saw,"  he  sajrs,  "that  there  was  an  ocean 
of  darkness  and  death ;  but  an  infinite 
ocean  of  light  and  love,  which  flowed  over 
the  ocean  of  darkness.  In  that  also  I  saw 
the  infinite  love  of  (Jod,  and  I  had  great 
openings."    Here  we  have  Bohme's  victory 

*  Fox,  in  hifl  Narrative  of  the  Spreading  of  Truth 
and  of  the  Oppontion  thereto,  written  in  1676,  says : 
'*  The  troth  sprang  up  first  to  ns,  so  as  to  be  a  people 
to  the  Lord,  in  Leicestershire  in,  1644,  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1645,  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1646,  in  Derby- 
shire in  1647,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in  1648, 
1649,  and  1650  ;  in  Yorkshire  in  1651,  in  Lancashire 
and  Westmorland  in  1652  ;  in  Omnberhmd,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland,  in  1653  ;  in  London  and  most 
of  the  other  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland, 
in  1654.  In  1655  many  went  beyond  sea,  where 
truth  also  sprang  up,  and  in  1656  it  broke  forth  in 
America  and  many  other  places.*'  The  earlier  dates  are 
probably  correct,  but  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
those  of  his  Journal,  unless  the  Society  of  Friends 
existed  before  Fox  joined  it,  which  is  quite  possible. 
Fox  says,  under  the  year  1647,  "  During  all  this  time 
I  was  neveac  joined  in  profession  of  religion  with 
any."  The  b^^inning  of  his  public  ministry  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  great  gathering  of  the  Baptists  at 
BrooghtoD  in  1647.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
Friends]  I  have  seen  in  a  letter  of  news  to  Lord 
Clarendon  under  the  date  1647  :  **  There  are  a  sect 
of  women,  lately  come  from  foreign  parts,  and  lodged 
in  Southwark,  called  Quakers,  who  swell,  shiver,  and 
shake,  and  when  they  came  to  themselyes  they  begin 
to  preach  what  hath  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
Spirit"— (fito^c  Papert,  IL  888.) 


of  the  light  principle  over  the  dark  principle. 
"  I  saw  into  that  which  was  without  end, 
things  which  cannot  be  uttered,  and  of  the 
greatness  and  infinitude  of  the  love  of  Ood 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  words.  For  I 
had  been  brought  through  the  very  ocean  of 
darkness  and  death,  and  through  and  over 
the  power  of  Satan,  by  the  eternal,  glorious 
power  of  Christ;  even  through  that  darkness 
was  I  brought,  which  covered  all  the  world, 
and  which  chained  down  all,  and  shut  up 
all  in  death."  "  Now  was  I  come  up  in 
spirit  through  the  flaming  sword  into  the 
paradise  of  God.  All  things  were  new  ;  and 
the  creation  gave  another  smell  unto  me 
than  before,  beyond  what  words  can  utter. 
.  .  .  The  creation  was  opened  to  me ;  and 
it  was  showed  me  how  all  things  had  their 
names  given  them,  according  to  their  nature 
and  virtue."  Here  is  Bohme's  description 
of  the  process  of  regeneration,  by  which  the 
soul  is  carried  through  "  the  first  principle  " 
with  "  its  dark,  fiery,  astringent  properties," 
represented  by  the  cherub's  flaming  sword 
at  Eden's  gates,  and  into  the  paradise  of 
light  and  joy,  the  second  principle.  And 
here,  too,  are  Bohme's  "  signatures  of  things" 
and  "speech  of  nature."  As  we  know  from 
Fox  himself,  he  spent  the  years  prior  to  1647, 
when  he  began  preaching,  in  an  anxious 
search  through  all  England,  seeking  to  find 
any  that  could  point  out  to  him  the  way  of 
life  and  peace.  And  during  those  years  the 
Bohmenists  were  busy  with  press  and  voice 
spreading  their  theosopher's  views.* 

*  These  coincidences  have  been  partly  indicated  in 
Vaughan's  Houre  vnth  the  Mystics.  In  Hancock's 
PecuUum,  the  mystical  as  well  as  the  High  Church 
character  of  primitive  Qnakerism,  the  transformations 
it  has  since  undergone,  are  weU  insisted  upon.  He 
also  notes  that  Giles  Calvert  was  publisher  to  both 
the  Bohmenists  and  the  first  Quakers.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  insinuate  any  plagiary  on  Fox's 
part  He  no  more  plagiarised  from  Bohme  than  from 
the  Apostle  John.  He  was  a  man  of  real  spiritual 
power  and  insight,  not  a  fanatic  pretender,  such  as 
arose  in  great  numbers  at  that  time;    Such  were 
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Besides  these  native  types  of  mystical 
thought  and  devotion,  there  were  three 
attempts  making  to  transplant  foreign  types 
to  English  soil.  The  first  waa  that  of  Dr. 
John  Everard,  Giles  Randall,  and  John 
Deacon,  to  naturalise  the  Mysticism  of  the 
mediaeval  "  Friends  of  God "  of  the  Rhine 
Valley.  Dr.  Everard  was  a  Cambridge  man, 
who  graduated  A.B.  in  1600,  and  took  a 
prominent  place  as  an  extreme  Puritan. 
He  was  imprisoned  six  or  seven  times  for 
preaching  against  the  Spanish  marriage,  till 
at  last  King  James,  punning  upon  his  name, 
said  that  instead  of  Everout  he  would  make 
him  Dr.  Neverout.  In  his  later  years  he 
underwent  a  very  great  change  of  views,  so 
that  he  used  to  say  ''  he  was  now  '  ashamed 
of  his  former  knowledge,  expressions,  and 
preachings,  ever  since  he  commenced  Doctor 
in  Divinity  ; '  although  he  was  known  to  be 
a  very  great  scholar  and  as  good  a  philoso- 
pher, few  or  none  exceeding  him  ;  yet  when 

John  Taney,  King  of  the  Seven  Nations,  sent  forth 
to  gather  the  Jews  together;  John  Bobins  alias 
Adam  Melchizedek,  who  had  met  Abraham  on  the 
way,  and  the  like. 

But  the  top-sawyer  of  aU  such  fanatics  was  Ludo- 
vick  Muggleton,  who  with  John  Keeye  founded  the 
sect  of  the  Muggletonians,  which  stiU  exists  and  has 
even  spread  to  America.  My  friend.  Rev.  B.  W. 
Chidlaw,  the  zealous  missionary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  once  accosted  a  man  who  was  unloading  a 
wagon  on  the  street  of  Cincinnati,  with :  "  Well, 
stranger,  haven't  you  some  little  boys  and  girls  at 
home?"  "Yes,  I  have,"  "You  send  them  to 
Sunday-school,  I  hope?"  "No,  I  don*t ;  Sunday- 
schools  are  a  sprout  of  free  agency.**  "Ah  !  what 
Church  do  you  belong  to  T  "  Tm  a  Huggletonian." 
Beeves  and  Muggleton  are  the  two  apocalyptic  wit- 
nesses, with  power,  which  they  freely  used,  to  curse 
unto  everlasting  danmation  all  who  gainsayed  their 
testimony.  Their  testimony  amounted  to  nothing  in 
particular,  except  a  materialistic  and  Sabellian  notion 
of  God,  and  the  assertion  of  their  own  mission,  and 
the  opinion  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  no  bigger 
than  they  seem.  There  was  something  sturdy,  matter- 
of-fact,  and  British  about  their  fanaticism,  which 
brought  them  into  repeated  collision  with  both  the 
B&hmenists  and  the  Quakers. — See  Muggleton's  Acts 
of  the  Witnesses,  1699  and  1764 ;  and  Hunt,  I  241-8. 


he  came  to  know  himself  and  his  own  heart, 
and  also  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scrip- 
tures more  than  grammatically,  literally,  or 
academically,  viz. :  experimentally,  he  then 
counted  all  these  things  loss  and  dang." 
His  change  of  views  only  gave  Laud  and  his 
associates  in  the  High  Commission  a  new 
hold  upon  him.    In  a  previous  trial  before 
that  court  he  had    been  deprived  of  his 
benefice  ;  he  was  now  again  called  to  account 
for  holding  conventicles  and  preaching  here- 
sies.   His  case  was  kept  hanging  firom  term 
to  term  without  even  the  charges  being 
formally  presented,  until  the  downfall  of 
Laud  and  his  associates  gave  him  peace. 
But  he  died  soon  after  in  1641.   His  hostility 
to  the  Prelates  and  their  doings  continued 
to  the  last;  he    foretold  their  overthrow 
when  they  were  at  the  very  zenith  of  their 
power.    And  when  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
rose  in  1638,  he  declared  'Hhe  woric  was 
begun  ;  and  I  do  observe  (saith  he)  by  their 
countenances,  their  hearts  fail ;  for  I  see 
very  lead  in  their  eyes."    The  character  of 
his   theology   we   know   from   his  Gospel 
Treasury,*    His  Mysticsm  differs  from  that 
of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  in  his  greater 
emphasis  on  the  natural  inability  of  man, 
and  the  need  of  self-denial,  mortification, 

*  The  Oospel  Treasury  [or,  in  the  firet  and  foarth 
editions.  Some  Oospd  Treasures]  Opened,  or  the  hoUett 
of  all  Unvailing,  discovering  yet  more  the  JRicket  of 
Grace  and  Olory  to  the  Vessels  of  Merry,  ,  .  ,  in 
several  Sermons  preached  at  Eensington  and  dsewkert^ 
London,  1653, 1659,  and  1679  ;  GermantowA(Pean.), 
1757.  Dutch  translation,  Amsterdam,  16S8.  The 
second  and  third  editions  have  iqypended  to  them 
translationB  from  "  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,**  John 
Tauler,  John  Denok,  the  Anabaptist  disciple  oi 
Tauler,  A.  Tenzel,  and  other  Mystics  not  nainad 
The  American  is  a  reprint,  by  Christopher  Sanr,  o4 
the  first  edition,  and  is  the  handsomest.  Anthony 
Benezel  reprinted  in  177S  (in  a  vc^ume  of  retigioq 
tracts)  Everard's  **  Suppositionof  Two  Drops  reasouiai 
together,"  from  one  of  the  sermons,  and  it  has  bo«i^ 
recently  reprinted  in  England.  Everard  also  trasiJ 
lated  The  Divine  Poemander  of  Hermes  Trism^mtmi 
London,  1650  and  1657. 
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and  annibilation,  that  we  may  attain  to 
"  deiformity."  The  high  ground  which  he 
took  as  regards  the  powerlessness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  legal  obedience  and  empty  forms, 
attracted  some  who  sought  to  be  not  only 
law-free  but  lawless.  "  Some  of  his  acquain- 
tance and  following,  who  indeed  were  very 
knowing  men,  and  pretended  high  things,  as 
indeed  they  were,  but  abused  by  them  to 
great  licentiousness,  making  even  these 
precious  truths  an  occasion  to  the  flesh  ; 
insomuch  that  he  was  constrained  to  threaten 
prosecution  of  them  to  punishment,  for  their 
vUe  words  and  actions,  if  they  so  persisted, 
after  so  often  admonition  ;  and  he  forbade 
following  or  hearing  of  him,  except  they 
came  with  affection  to  the  truth  and  willing- 
ness to  be  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith." 
Of  the  more  faithful  friends,  who  accepted 
his  teachings  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  their 
entirety,  we  can  catch  but  few  glimpses. 
Rapha  Harford  was  the  editor  of  his  sermons, 
and  speaks  as  one  who  knew  him  most  inti- 
mately. He  tells  us  of  ''some  religious 
lords,"  who  interceded  with  Laud  for  per- 
mission for  him  to  preach  once  a  week  in 
Latin  ad  Clerum,  oflfering  to  pay  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  any  object  the  Arch- 
bishop might  select,  if  this  were  granted. 
Some  of  his  sermons  were  preached  for 
Mr.  Hodges,  who  had  a  lecture  in  the 
Old  Jewry.  As  already  said,  John  Webster 
and  John  Gardell  commended  the  book  from 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  strongest  terms,  but 
neither  of  them  seem  to  have  known  him 
personally.  More  notable  still  is  the  ''Appro- 
bation" signed  by  Thomas  Brookes,  the 
well-known  Puritan  divine,  which  praises  the 
sermons  heartily  and  with  a  discrimination 
which  shows  that  he  had  read  them.  ''  While 
some  seek,"  says  Brookes,  "  to  build  up  them- 
selves upon  the  deceitful  foundation  of  cor- 
rupted nature,  and  struggle,  though  in  vain, 
in  the  light  and  power  of  it,  to  advance 
toward  perfection,  he  is  planting  his  spiritual 
artillery  against  it,  to  throw  it  into  the  dust, 


that  man  may  come  to  be  surely  bottomed 
upon  the  righteousness,  power,  and  wisdom 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

Dr.  Everard's  translation  of  the  Theologia 
Germanica  lies  in  manuscript  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  been  printed  by  his  executors 
had  it  not  been  anticipated  by  a  translation* 
published  by  Giles  Randall  in  1646.  Both 
are  from  the  Latin  version  of  Sebastian 
Gastellio.  Randall  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  the 
heresiographers  of  his  time.  Old  Paget 
catalogues  among  the  Antinomians  "one 
RandaQ,  who  preaches  about  Spitall  Yard," 
and  is  followed  by  the  London  Presbyterian 
divines  in  their  Testimony  for  the  Truth 
(1647).  Robert  Baillie,  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioner to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in 
his  Dissuasive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time 
(1645),  also  describes  him  as  having  "for 
some  time  past  preached  peaceably  in  the 
Spital,"  and  classifies  him,  with  equal  inac- 
curacy, as  a  Familist.  Baillie  seems  to  have 
had  the  curiosity  to  hear  Randall  preach ; 
he  says  he  taught  "  that  all  the  resurrection 
and  glory  which  Scripture  promises  is  past 
already,  and  no  other  coming  of  Christ  to 
judgment  or  life  eternal  is  to  be  expected 
than  what  presently  the  saints  do  enjoy; 
that  the  most  clear  historical  passages  of 
Scripture  are  mere  allegories;  that  in  all 
things— angels,  devils,  men,  women — there 
is  but  one  spirit  and  life,  which  is  absolutely 

-  *  Theologia  Germanica,  or  MyttieaU  Divimty,  A 
Utile  Oolden  Manual,  hri^y  discovering  the  Mysteries^ 
Sublimity,  Perfection,  and  SimpUcity  of  Christianity  in 
BtUrf  and  Practice,  Written  m  High  Dutch,  and  for 
its  Worth  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1588.  London,  1646  and  1648.  Archbishop  Leighton's 
copy  wiUi  his  notes  is  stiU  proeenred.  A  third  trans- 
lation, also  £rom  CasteUio's  Latin,  was  made  by  Rev. 
Francis  Okeley,  the  Moravian,  during  last  century, 
but  was  neyer  published.  The  fourth,  by  Mrs.  Mai- 
com,  was  from  the  imperfect  text  first  edited  by 
Luther,  of  which  text  an  edition  appeared  at  Lancaster 
(Penn.)  in  1828.  The  fifth,  by  Miss  Winkworth,  is 
from  the  perfect  text,  first  edited  by  Dr.  Franz  Pf eiffer 
in  1851,  and  again  in  1854. 
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and  essentially  God;  that  nothing  is  ever- 
lasting but  the  life  and  essence  of  God,  which 
BOW  is  in  all  creatures."  This  is  quite  a 
recognisable  caricature  of  the  teachings  of 
the  school  which  produces  the  Theologia, 
though  there  stand  two  refractory  media 
between  us  and  the  original  light,  viz : 
Randall's  understanding  of  his  author,  and 
Baillie's  understanding  of  Randall. 

John  Deacon  we  have  put  with  Everard 
and  Randall,  because  his  Guide  to  Glory 
(1658)  contains  a  translation  of  Tauler's 
"Dialogue  with  a  Beggar."  Another  Tau- 
lerian  is  the  "P.  G."  who  published  at 
Oxford  in  1673  a  translation  of  Boethius' 
de  Consolatione, 

Both  Everard  and  Randall  were  classed 
as  Familists.  It  was  the  most  general,  the 
vaguest,  and  the  most  efiective  charge 
brought  by  the  heresy-hunters  of  that  age. 
The  "  Family  of  Love "  was  founded  in 
Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Hendrik  Niclaes,  an  Anabaptist 
of  mystical  but  unsound  views — unsound 
both  as  to  the  Trinity  and  the  moral  law. 
He  laboured  also  in  England.  His  sect 
were  charged  with  regarding  Christ  as  a 
quality  in  the  man  Jesus ;  a  quality  which 
might  be  shared  by  other  men,  and  in  which 
their  founder  did  share  as  much  as  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  or  even  more. 
Moses  they  said  had  preached  the  dispen- 
sation of  hope ;  Jesus  that  of  faith  ;  Niclaes 
that  of  love,  the  greatest  of  all.  Asceticism 
the  severest,  and  Antinomian  notions  the 
loosest  were  blended  with  them.  One  of 
these  notions  was  the  propriety  of  denying 
or  concealing  one's  faith,  so  that  the  "  Family 
of  Love  "  was  organised  as  a  secret  association 
whose  members  were  unknown  as  such  to  the 
world  at  large.  This  made  their  sect  a 
terrible  bugbear,  and  caused  the  wildest 
suspicions.  Baillie  writes  home  to  Scotland, 
that  several  persons  "counted  zealous  and 
gracious,"  including  "a  great  man,  a  peer 
of  the  land,"  were  commonly  believed  to  be 


affiliated  with  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  followers  in  Massachusetts  were  chained 
with  Familism,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Weld's  ab- 
surd pamphlet  about  her  proceeds  upon  that 
supposition.  The  heresy  seemed  to  Dr.  Henry  ^ 
More  so  dangerous  that  he  wrote  a  big  book, 
The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  (1650),  to  refute 
it.*  But  from  the  very  first  the  Familists 
excited  attention  and  alarm.  A  Gathoho 
controversialist  in  1560  mentions  them  as  one 
of  the  "  four  known  religions "  of  England. 
In  1575  they  printed  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  Queen.  In 
1580  Niclaes'  works  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  all  persons  were  declared  punish- 
able who  had  them  in  their  possession  without 
permission  of  the  Ordinary.  But  they  con- 
tinued to  print  their  tracts  at  a  secret  pre^ 
during  ]^Iizabeth's  reign,  and  in  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth 
there  was  great  activity  in  secretly  reprinting 
and  circulating  these. 

Rapha  Harford,  Dr.  Everard's  editor,  says 
that  his  master  kept  clear  of  the  "  Familist, 
who  saith  he  lives  above  ordinances,  and  so 
hath  quite  left  all  religion,  and  by  degrees 
hath  turned  licentious  Ranter."     It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  this,  or  that  which 
Penn  gives,  was  the  origin  of  that  curious 
party,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  mystical 
protest  against  the  moral  severity  and  legality 
of  Puritanism.    They  correspond — as  we  have 
said — ^to  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of   the 
Free  Spirit  in  Mediaeval  Germany,  and  to 
the  Soofees  of  the  school  of  Bustami    '*  They 
made  it  their  business,"  says  Baxter,  **  to  set 

*  See  Hunt,  vhi  tupra^  I.  284-7;  and  Nlppold  in 
the  ZeUachrift  fUr  hist.  Theologie,  1862.  David  Joris 
is  sometimes  mentioned  as  their  fonnder,  bat  wponglj, 
although  there  is  a  decided  resemblance  of  ihe  Fami- 
lists to  the  Jorists,  as  Nippold  points  out  at  the  doee 
of  his  third  paper  on  Joris,  ZeiUchrift  f.  hUior.  2%e(h 
loffie,  1868.  English  writers  against  Fmmilisin  are 
John  Knewstub :  A  Con^iUaHon  of  Hertaiei  Um^  hjf 
iT.  N.  of  Leydcn,  and  embraced  by  a  nvmJber  m4o  call 
ihemsdves  the  Family  of  Love,  1697;  Dr.  Si^jhen 
Denison :  The  White  Wolf,  1627 ;  and  a  Mr.  Deslop. 
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up  the  light  of  nature  in  men,  under  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  to  dishonour  and  cry 
down  the  Church,  the  Scriptures,  the  present 
ministry,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances. 
They  called  men  to  hearken  to  Christ  within 
them,  but  withaJ  they  enjoined  a  cursed 
doctrine  of  libertinism,  which  brought  them 
to  all  abominable  filthiness  of  life.  They 
taught  as  the  Familists  that  God  regardeth 
not  the  actions  of  the  outward  man,  but  of 
the  heart ;  and  that  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,  even  things  forbidden :  and  so,  as 
allowed  by  God,  they  spake  most  hideous 
words  of  blasphemy,  and  many  of  them 
committed  whoredoms  commonly."  "  I  have 
seen  mjrself  letters  written  from  Abingdon, 
where,  among  both  soldiers  and  people,  this 
contagion  did  then  prevail,  full  of  horrid 
oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemy,  not  lit  to  be 
repeated  by  the  tongue  or  pen  of  man ;  and 
all  these  uttered  as  the  eflfect  of  knowledge, 
and  a  part  of  their  religion,  in  a  fanatic 
strain,  and  fathered  on  the  Spirit  of  God. 
But  the  horrid  villanies  of  this  sect  did  not 
only  speedily  extinguish  it,  but  also  did  as 
much  as  ever  an3rthing  did  to  disgrace  all 
sectaries,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the 
ministry  and  of  the  sober,  unanimous  Chris- 
tians." We  have  still  more  exact  and 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Ranters  from 
the  early  Quakers,  especially  Gorge  Fox. 
The  histjry  of  Ranterism  is  closely  inter- 
woven wi:h  that  of  Quakerism.  They,  like 
the  Seekeis,  were  for  the  most  part  swallowed 
up  by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  when  Baxter 
proceeds  U  say  that  the  Quakers  "  were  but 
the  Ranten,  and  turned  from  horrid  profane- 
ness  and  Uasphemy,  to  a  life  of  extreme 
austerity  oi  the  other  side,"  he  is  an  un- 
willing witness  to  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Friends  in  damping  and  quenching  the 
lawless  and  fenatic  spirit  which,  before  their 
rise,  seemed  o  threatening.  Justice  Hotham, 
a  well-wisherto  the  Friends,  told  George  Fox, 
"  If  God  had  not  raised  up  this  principle  of 
light  and  lif»/ which  I  preached,  the  nation 


had  been  overrun  with  Ranterism,  and  all 
the  justices  of  the  nation  could  not  have 
stopped  it  with  their  laws ;  because  (said  he) 
they  would  have  said  as  we  said,  and  done 
as  we  commanded,  and  yet  have  kept  their 
own  principle  still.  But  this  principle  of 
truth,  said  he,  overthrows  their  principle, 
and  the  root  and  ground  thereof."  And 
Fox's  principle  was  that  of  the  presence  of 
both  light  and  darkness  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  salvation  through  the  victory  of  the 
former, — ^a  victory  attained  through  abiding 
in  Christ,  waiting  upon  God,  submission  to 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  walking  in  the 
light. 

In  the  third  year  of  Fox's  ministry  (1649) 
he  came  to  Coventry,  "and  heard  of  a 
people  that  were  in  prison  for  religion.  .  .  . 
When  I  came  into  the  jail  where  the 
prisoners  were,  a  great  power  of  darkness 
struck  at  me,  and  I  sat  still,  having  my  spirit 
gathered  into  the  love  of  God.  At  last  these 
prisoners  began  to  rant  and  vapour  and 
blaspheme,  at  which  my  soul  was  greatly 
grieved.  They  said  they  were  God,  but  we 
would  not  hear  such  things.  When  they  were 
calm,  I  stood  up  and  asked  them  whether 
they  did  such  things  by  motion,  or  from 
Scripture ;  and  they  said,  from  Scripture. 
A  Bible  being  at  hand,  I  asked  them  to  point 
out  that  Scripture,  and  they  showed  me  the 
place  where  the  sheet  was  let  down  to  Peter, 
and  it  was  said  to  him  what  was  sanctified 
he  should  not  call  common  or  unclean.  When 
I  had  showed  them  that  that  Scripture  proved 
nothing  for  their  purpose,  they  brought 
another,  which  spoke  of  God  reconciling 
all  things  to  Himself,  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth.  I  told  them  I  owned  that 
Scripture  also,  but  showed  them  it  proved 
nothing  to  their  purpose.  Then,  seeing  they 
said  they  were  God,  I  asked  them  if  th^y 
knew  whether  it  would  rain  to-morrow? 
They  said  they  could  not  tell.  I  told  them 
God  could  tell.  Again  I  asked  them  if  they 
thought  they  should  always  be  in  that  con- 
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dition  or  should  change?  and  they  answered 
they  could  not  tell.  Then  said  I  unto  them, 
God  can  tell,  and  (Jod  doth  not  change.  You 
say  you  are  God ;  and  yet  you  cannot  tell 
whether  you  shall  change  or  not.  So  they  were 
confounded  and  quite  brought  down  for  the 
time.  After  I  had  reproved  them  for  their 
blasphemous  expressions,  I  went  away,  for  I 
perceived  they  were  Ranters.  I  had  met  with 
none  before.  .  .  Not  long  after  this  one  of 
these  Ranters,  whose  name  was  Joseph  Sal- 
mon, put  forth  a  paper  or  book  of  recantation, 
upon  which  they  were  set  at  liberty."  In 
his  early  years  of  ministry  he  encountered 
them  in  London,  and  in  no  less  than  eight 
English  shires,  chiefly  in  the  north.  And 
whenever  any  body  of  Friends  fell  away 
from  the  Society  and  "  went  out  into  imagi- 
nations," they  gravitated  uniformly  into 
Ranterism.  Such  was  the  defection  of  the 
Friends  at  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire.  "  They 
had  formerly  had  great  meetings,  but  were 
then  (1651)  all  shattered  to  pieces  and  the 
heads  of  them  turned  Ranters.  .  .  .  They 
had  some  kind  of  meetings  still,  but  they 
took  tobacco  and  drank  ale  in  their  meetings, 
and  were  grown  light  and  loose."  Such  was 
James  Naylor's  fanatical  escapade  in  1656, 
when  he  allowed  a  company,  of  women 
chiefly — ^William  Erbery's  wife  was  one — ^to 
address  blasphemous  titles  to  him.  ''  But  he 
came  to  see  his  outgoing,  and  to  condemn  it." 
Such  also  was  the  outcome  of  the  schism 
begun  in  the  north  by  Story  and  Wilkinson, 
about  1676,  on  the  occasion  of  Fox's  setting 
up  meetings  for  discipline,  especially  women's 
meetings  separate  from  the  men.  They 
pleaded  that  the  Society  had  hitherto  existed 
without  any  such  meetings,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spirit  alone ;  and  their  case 
was  very  plausible.  But  the  schism  faded 
away  like  the  snow ;  great  numbers  returned 
to  the  Society,  and  others  became  by  degene- 
racy Ranters  of  a  new  sort.  "They  fre- 
quently come  into  our  meetings,"  says 
Thomas  Story,  "  and  rant,  and  sing,  and 


dance,  and  act  like  antics  and  madmen, 
throwing  dust  into  the  faces  of  our  ministers 
when  preaching;  and  though  they  profess 
the  truth,  and  are  called  Quakers,  and  have 
meetings  of  their  own  as  we  have,  yet  they 
have  no  discipline  or  order.among  them,  but 
deny  all  that  as  carnal  and  formal,  leaving 
everyone  to  do  as  he  pleases,  without  any 
reproof,  restraint,  or  account  to  the  Society 
in  anything,  how  inconsistent  soever  with 
civility,  morality,  and  religion ;  and  are  in 
mere  anarchy.  .  .  .  And  as  they  go  under 
the  name  of  Quakers,  as  the  world  calls  us, 
and  often  come  into  our  meetings  and  act 
such  things  and  many  more  the  like,  other 
people,  who  do  not  know  the  difiference, 
think  we  are  all  alike ;  and,  since  we  cannot 
oppose  them  by  force,  they  continue  to 
impose  upon  us  in  that  manner." 

The  profound  theosophy  of  Jacob  Bohme 
(1575-1624)  had  already  found  a  considerable 
body  of  English  adherents,  and  his  influence 
has  never  ceased  to  be  more  or  less  widely 
felt  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany.  One 
of  the  numerous  myths  connected  with  the 
history  of  his  theosophy  represents  Charles  I. 
as  profoundly  impressed  by  a  perusal  #f  the 
Forty  Questions  (of  which  Werdenhagen  had 
published  a  Latin  translation,  1632),  and  as 
sending  a  learned  man  into  Germany  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  mastering  the  language  and 
translating  B5hme's  works.  An  English  life 
of  Bohme  did  appear  in  1638,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cessation  of  the  civil  war  gave  opportu- 
nity for  other  literature  than  pamphlets, 
sermons,  and  Mercuries,  the  translation  of  the 
theosopher's  writings  was  begun.  Between 
1644  and  1659  the  work  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, all  that  was  wanting  beinj  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1662.  The  ex)ense  seems 
to  have  been  borne  by  Humphriy  Blundel, 
a  rich  merchant,  who  also  took  part  in  the 
translation,  but  it  was  mostlj  done  by 
J.  Elliston  and  John  Sparrow.  This  is  the 
only  English  translation  of  Bohne,  although 
there  are  later  versions  of  tracts  ^d  passages. 
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That  printed  in  quarto  in  1764-81  is  not  (as 
an  ambiguity  on  the  title-page  has  led  many 
to  suppose)  by  William  Law ;  it  is  a  mere 
(imperfect)  reprint  of  the  old  translation  with 
some  corrections  and  many  arbitrary  changes. 
The  sect  of  Bohmenists  is  never  mentioned 
by  Fox,  nor  is  their  master,  yet  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  many 
points  of  actual  contact  and  sympathy  be- 
tween them  and  the  Quakers.  Muggleton 
found  in  the  North  of  England  societies 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  parties. 
Bayley  stills  retains  many  things  from  his 
earlier  theosophy  in  his  Quaker  tracts. 
Baxter  says  of  the  Bohmenists  that  their 
"  opinions  go  much  towards  the  way  of  the 
[Quakers]  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature,"  ie.,  of  the  light  within,  "the 
salvation  of  heathen  as  well  as  Christians,  a 
dependence  on  revelations,  and  so  forth. 
But  they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  seem  to 
have  attained  to  greater  meekness  and  con- 
quest of  passion  than  any  of  the  rest.  Their 
doctrine  is  to  be  seen  in  Jacob  Bohme's 
books,  by  those  that  have  nothing  else  to 
do  than  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
understand  him  that  was  not  willing  to  be 
understood,  and  to  know  that  his  bombastic 
words  signify  nothing  more  than  before 
was  easily  known  by  common  familiar  terms." 
All  of  which  shows  that  Richard  Baxter  had 
not  wasted  that  "great  deal  of  time"  in 
finding  out  what  Bohme  meant.  The 
Silesian  is  a  theosopher,  not  properly,  or, 
shall  we  say,  not  merely  a  Mystic  "  Mysti- 
cism and  theosophy,"  Richard  Rothe  says, 
"  are  both  of  an  essentially  religious  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  marks  both  their  distinctness  and 
their  relation  to  one  another  that  the  former 
knows  in  Qod  only  the  subjective  self,  the 
latter  the  entire  objective  universe  equally 
with  it."*     And  in  the  passages  quoted 

*  Dr.  Pordftge'a  aoconnt  of  hii  trial  in  the  State 
Trials,  ii  217-60.  The  Philadelphia  Society  had 
branches  on  the  Continent,  and  was  stoutly  opposed 
by  the  EngeUXfrUder,  the  strictly  Bohmenist  society 


above  fix)m  Fox's  account  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  in  others  besides  them,  it  is 
evident  that  in  his  earliest  stages  of  illumi- 
nation he  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
Mysticism  into  theosophy. 

"The  chief  of  the  Bohmenists  in  England," 
says  Baxter,  "  are  Dr.  Pordage  and  his 
family,  who  live  in  community,  and  pretend 
to  hold  visible  and  sensible  communications 
with  angels,"  and  so  forth.  Pordage  had 
studied  Bohme,  but  as  he  himself  advertises 
us  in  his  works,  his  own  theosophy  differed 
very  essentially  from  that  of  the  German, 
in  spite  of  its  large  obligations  to  it.  Pord- 
age's  visions  and  theurgies  are  utterly  alien 
to  the  broad  daylight  of  Bohme's  "  behold- 
ings,"  and  when  his  works,  and  those  of  his 
disciples.  Rev.  Thomas  Bromley  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Leade,  were  translated  into  German  by 
Loth  Vischer — chiefly  from  the  unpublished 
manuscripts — ^they  excited  among  the  ortho- 
dox Bohmenists  of  the  Continent  the  fiercest 
spirit  of  opposition  that  theosophers  are 
capable  of  entertaining.  Pordage  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  Berkshire  rectory  in  1644  by 
a  Committee  of  Tryers,  for  his  various 
heresies  and  sorceries  ;  but  he  lived  till  1697, 
and  in  his  later  years  united  with  Leade, 
Bromley,  Francis  Lee,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
others,  in  founding  the  Philadelphia  Society. 
It  was  dissolved  by  his  death,  but  had  two 
successors  of  the  same  name,  the  later  lasting 
till  well  into  the  reign  of  George  IL* 

f  onnded  by  John  George  GiohteL  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  from  a  Manchester  branch  of  it  that  Ann 
Lee  derived  her  spiritual,  culture,  for  the  very  slight 
doctrinal  element  in  Shakerism  is  dearly  traceable  to 
Pordage*s  semi-Bohmenism,  and  her  early  membership 
in  some  such  sort  of  a  religious  feUowship  is  recorded. 

*  Bothe's  StUle  Stundm,  262-3.  Ihirandus  Ho- 
tham  wrote  a  LiTe  of  /.  B.,  which  was  bound  up  with 
the  translation  of  the  Mytterium  Magnum  (folio  1654). 
Edward  Taylor  (1682)  published  an  epitome  of 
Bohme's  works,  with  introductory  matter  of  his  own. 
I  have  discussed  the  life  and  theosophy  of  Bohme  in 
two  papers,  which  i^peared  in  The  Unitarian  Review, 
September  and  Noyember,  1874. 
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Besides  these  six  groups,  there  are 
many  single  figures,  who  cannot  be 
omitted  in  the  history  of  the  Mysticism 
of  the  period.  They  may  generally  be 
described  as  having  some  affinity  for  some 
of  the  groups,  but  not  strictly  as  members 
of  any. 

John  Howe  and  Robert  Leighton  might 
fairly  be  associated  with  the  Cambridge 
Platonists.  Platonism  indeed  is  rather  a 
flavour  than  a  doctrine  in  their  writings,  but 
this  is  equally  true  of  Worthington  and  of 
Whitchcote.  Howe  studied  at  Cambridge 
before  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  as  Cromwell's 
chaplain  he  was  necessarily  brought  into 
contact  with  Peter  Sterry.  Another  of  the 
Protector's  chaplains  bears  much  more  dis- 
tinct marks  of  Sterry's  influence.  Jeremiah 
White  edited  the  second  of  Sterry's  pos- 
thumous works,  and  with  such  expressions  of 
his  approbation  of  their  contents  as  leads 
us  to  expect  some  similarity  to  them  in 
his  own.  And  in  his  Restoration  of  all 
Things  (1712),  we  find  that  the  form  of 
thought  and  expression  is  modelled  after 
that  of  Sterry,  in  much  the  way  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  firom  the  close 
contact  of  a  receptive  with  a  productive 
intellect. 

Francis  Rous  (1579-1658),  "that  old  Jew 
of  Eton,"  as  the  Cavaliers  called  him,  might 
perhaps  be  classed  among  the  Vanists.  He 
was  an  Independent,  and  a  zealous  adherent 
of  Cromwell,  regarding  the  Protector  as  a 
second  Joshua  raised  up  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  elect  people.  Cromwell  made  him 
Provost  of  Eton,  and  he  had  previously  sat 
in  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  is  now  best  remembered  for 
his  version  of  the  Psalms,  a  version  vigorous 
and  terse,  if  not  always  smooth,  which  has 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  three  such  critics 
as  Thomas  Campbell,  Sir  Walt.er  Scott,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Three  of  his  numerous 
treatises  obtained  a  Continental  reputa- 
tion, being   translated   into    German  and 


Latin,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  foreign 
Mystics.* 

Here  also  might  be  placed  the  millenarian, 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  whose  Resurrection  Re- 
vealed (1654  and  1833)  enjoyed  the  praise 
of  Sterry.  And  here,  perhaps,  Magnus 
Byne,  the  mystical  opponent  of  Quakerism 
{The  Scornful  Quaker  Answered,  1656),  who 
declared  that  "the  first  principle  of  pure 
religion  "  is  "  the  Son  of  God  dwelling  in  us. 
He  who  lives  in  this  principle  is  taught  to 
be  religious."  And  the  sacred  poet,  Royalist, 
and  nonjuror,  Edmund  Elys,  of  Oxford,  shows 
himself  a  kindred  spirit  when  he  says,  "  The 
people  called  Quakers  do  affirm  that  the 
principal  rule  of  faith  to  a  sincere  Christian 
is  that  which  Almighty  God  has  written  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men ;  and  in  this  I  fully 
concur  with  them,  and  I  say,  for  want  of  a 
belief  in  this,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness." But  Elys  belongs  rather  to  a  later 
generation,  although  his  earlier  publications 
bear  the  date  of  Commonwealth  times. 

Other  later  representatives  of  the  mystical 
thought  and  spirit  are  Walter  Marshall, 
author  of  The  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctifica- 
tion;  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  in  the 
Holy  Living,  and  in  the  chapter  "  Of  Medi- 
tation "  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  teaches  the 
standard  mystical  theology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ascetics,  especially  their  three 
degrees  of  mjrstica  ascent,  first  stated  by 
"Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  viz.,  purifica- 
cation,  illumination,  and  union,  using,  says 
Dr.  Pusey,  "  their  very  words  and  turns  of 
expression,  giving  their  advice  and  their 
cautions ;"  Bishop  Fowler,  who  called  down 
Bunyan's  Lutheran  indignation  by  asserting 
that  sanctification  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Christianity,  but  received  the  qualified 

♦  These  are  The  Oreat  Oracle,  The  ffeavenly  Aca* 
demy  (1638),  and  The  Mystical  Marriage  (1653). 
The  Latin  version  of  the  three  bears  the  title 
IrUeriora  Reffni  Dei,  2nd  ed.,  1673.— Peter  Poiret 
catalogues  him  as  Mystices  commendator  Anglue  ;  and 
Gk>ttfHed  Arnold  says  Mysticae  materiae  non  toltm 
per  experimenHam  de^vsit,  eed  et  exprettiprofessus  est. 
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approval  of  Richard  Baxter,  whose  hete  noir 
was  Antinomianism :  Edward  Polhill,  who 
maintained  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
mystical  union  of  Christ  and  believers  as 
fundamental  to  all  Christian  theology,  against 
Stillingfleet  and  other  rationalising  divines, 
who  inclined  to  represent  it  as  a  trope  ;  and 
Samuel  Shaw,  the  much-enduring  Dissenter, 
whose  Immanuel — ^a  book  still  read — insists 
that  religion  is  nothing  unless  it  be  "a  living 
principle  in  the  minds  of  men." 

As  Puritanism  lost  its  masculine,  public, 
and  political  character  by  becoming  Non- 
conformity and  Dissent ;  as  it  ceased  to  be 


the  creed  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  of  armies 
and  of  parliaments,  it  also  ceased  to  pro- 
voke any  reactions  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
describing.  Its  sharp  lines  and  definite  dis- 
tinctions became  less  distinct  because  of  the 
new  influences  of  a  new  age,  so  that  the 
theology  of  Owen  and  of  Manton  has  little 
more  than  a  formal  kinship  to  that  of  Watts 
and  of  Doddridge.  The  later  representatives 
of  English  Mysticism  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
within  the  Establishment  and  among  the 
Nonjurors,  until  in  Methodism  there  arose  a 
type  of  Protestantism  with  many  points  of 
contact  with  Mysticism  itself. 


SCIENCE   AND    POETRY.* 


By  Professor  Franklin  Carter,  Yale  College. 


HO  those  who  read  the  little  book  on 
"Religion  and  Culture"  which 
Principal  Shairp  issued  some  years 
since,  this  volume  on  "  Poetical  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature"  will  promise  something. 
But  most  readers  will  be  disappointed  in  its 
contents.  Some  interesting  questions  it 
treats  and  leaves  partially  answered,  but 
many  of  its  utterances,  even  in  the  elaborated 
portions,  are  vague.  Poetry  seems  in  certain 
passages  to  be  made  coincident  with  an  ex'- 
pression  of  joy.  "The  expression  of  that 
thrill,  that  glow  is  poetry."  "Poetry," 
quoting  from  Coleridge,  our  author  says, 
"  is  the  blossom  and  fragrancy  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions, 
emotions,  language ;  or,"  adds  our  author, 
"  it  is  the  fine  wine  served  at  the  banquet 
of  human  life,"  which  certainly  does  not  add 
clearness  to  Coleridge's  definition.    Having 

*  On  Poetical  InUrpretatton  of  Nature.  By  J.  C. 
Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principftl  of  the  TJnited  College  of 
St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews. 


spoken  of  the  joy  of  the  mathematician 
when  "recognising  the  agreement  between 
mathematical  formulae,"  and  having  created 
a  poet  of  the  mathematician  who  could  ade- 
quately express  his  joy,  he  proceeds,  "  Hence 
what  is  true  of  mathematical  is  still  more 
true  of  other  forms  of  truth.  Whenever  a 
soul  comes  into  vivid  contact  with  it,  there 
springs  up  that  emotion  which  is  the  essence 
of  poetry."  This  discussion  on  emotion  as 
the  essence  of  poetry  runs  on  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  then  a  movement  is  made 
toward  the  true  doctrine  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  by  the  statement,  "  Even  if  the 
potential  poet  may  be  silent,  the  actual  poet 
must  add  the  power  of  embodying  his 
emotion  in  melodious  words  ;"  which  means, 
we  suppose,  that  the  poet  is  an  artist.  But 
a  return  is  made  to  the  first  doctrine :  A 
Westmorland  dalesman  walking  with 
Wordsworth  by  the  side  of  the  brook  said, 
"  I  like  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  beck."  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  notes  that  "  his  liking  to  hear 
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the  sound  of  a  beck  was  a  proof  that  the 
outward  sound  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
commonplace  to  him,  and  passing  inward, 
had  awakened  an  imaginative  echo,  which 
is  the  birth  of  poetry." 

The  interesting  questions  in  the  book  have 
reference  to  the  relations  between  "Science 
and  Poetry,"  and  in  these  parts  too  the  vague 
treatment  of  the  author  is  disappointing. 
That  poetry  is  in  a  sense  the  handmaid  of 
the  supernatural,  will  probably  be  accepted 
by  our  readers.    And  as  religious  dogmas 
have  been  the  object  of  such  vehement  attack 
from  some  men  of  science,  poetry  too  will 
soon  or  late  have  its  account  to  settle  with 
the  analysts.    It  has  not  yet  been  asserted 
by  Darwin  or  his  school,  we  believe,  that  the 
lower  animals  have  different  schools  of  poetry, 
though  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  claim,  on 
Principal  Shairp's  doctrine,  that  the  birds 
are  not  only  "potential  poets,"  but  even 
"actual  poets,"  when  their  songs  are  the 
"natural   expression    of   strong    emotion." 
And  a  recent  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  feelings  of  animals  "  may  be  con- 
sidered as  on  a  par  with  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural,  which  primitive  man  first  ac- 
quired from  the  inexplicable  or  awful  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  religion." 
If  the  animals  are  proved  to  be  religious,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  them  poetic 

One  of  the  questions  touched  in  this  book 
is,  "  Will  Science  put  out  Poetary  ? " 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  "  poetry  can  meditate 
[mediate?]  between  the  warm  household 
feelings  and  the  cold,  remote  acquisition  of 
knowledge,"  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is 
quoted  with  approbation,  who  has  said  that 
"  if  on  the  scientific  insight  of  Faraday  could 
be  engrafted  the  poetic  genius  of  Byron  the 
result  would  be  a  poem  for  which  the  world 
waits."  Exactly  what  world  is  waiting  for 
this  poem  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  unless 
it  be  Mr.  Brooke  himself.    There  may  be  a 


few  "advanced"  thinkers  who  believe  that 
Poetry  is  to  be  henceforth  less  the  handmaid 
of  the  supernatural  than  in  the  past,  or  is 
even  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Science. 
But  the  scientific  world  is  too  busy  with 
investigations  to  be  waiting  for  this  poem, 
and  the  literary  world  is  busy  too,  still  turn- 
ing back  with  delight  to  study  the  old  poems 
of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  iEschylus,  or  the 
more  modem  ones  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and 
Goethe. 

Principal  Shairp  makes  a  good  point  when 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  poet's 
audience,  the  world  that  waits  for  the  scien- 
tific poem,  "  must  move  with  ease  along  the 
pathways  which  Science  has  opened,"  but  he 
also  taUra  of  Poetry's  "  using  her  own  pecu- 
liar powers  to  familiarise  men's  thoughts  with 
the  new  regions  which  Science  has  won  for 
them,"  a  very  different  and  false  doctrine. 
When  "the  world  waits"  for  a  scientific 
poem,  it  will  know  vastly  more  about  science 
than  it  now  knows.    Possibly,  however,  Mr. 
Brooke  does  not  mean  exactly  what  he  says, 
for  he  adds,  "  To  write  on  the  universal  ideas 
of  Science  through  the  emotions  which  they 
excite  will  be  part  of  the  work  of  future 
poets  of  Nature."    Will  it  then  need  "the 
scientific  insight  of  Faraday"  "  to  write  on 
the  universal  ideas  of  science?"     Poetry 
does  deal  with  universal  ideas,  the  ideas  of 
beauty,  moral  excellence,  and  fate,  and  free 
will,  and  arranges  its  pictures  and  details 
with  reference  to  these  universal  ideas.     It 
may  take  universal  ideas  from  science,  such 
development,  if  that  must  be  called  a 


as 

purely  scientific  idea,  but  we  are  not  to 
expect  that  the  scientific  discoverer  will  stop 
to  put  such  ideas  into  verse,  when  hs  first 
discovers  them — form  will  enter  too  little 
into  his  thought  in  the  moment  of  discovery. 
Even  if  he  should  put  his  discoveries  into  a 
poetic  form,  the  world  would  not  understand 
him,  for  poetry  in  perfection.  Principal  Shaiip 
rightly  tells  us,  is  an  utterance  of  song,  and 
song  cannot  be  made  the  vehicle  of  scientific 
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precision.  Furthennore,  as  the  man  of  imagi- 
nation, the  poet,  easily  seizes  these  universal 
ideas  after  they  have  been  promulgated, 
tested,  and  accepted,  why  wait  for  "the 
poetic  genius  of  Byron  to  be  engrafted  on 
the  scientific  insight  of  Faraday?"  Why 
not  continue  the  division  of  labour  that  has 
hitherto  been  so  useful,  and  let  the  scientific 
explorer  search  into  minute  details  and 
subtle  forces,  and  the  poet,  devoting  all  his 
time  to  poetry,  sing  as  perfectly  as  he  will  of 
nature's  forms,  secrets,  and  principles  as  they 
affect  human  life,  character,  and  destiny? 
For  however  much  science  may  yet  influence 
poetry,  it  is  certain  that  in  poetry  it  will  be 
subordinate  to  poetry,  that  the  main  lines 
of  poetic  power  will  remain  what  they  have 
been,  that  to  humanity  its  thought  and 
feeling,  its  standard  of  beauty  and  character 
and  greatness,  must  be  the  final  reference. 

That  there  is  place  for  the  use  of  the 
imagination  by  men  of  science,  as  Tyndall 
claims,  nobody  can  deny.  All  will  agree 
with  him  that  "Newton's  passage  from  a 
falling  apple  to  a  falling  moon  was  at  the 
outset  a  leap  of  the  imagination."  That  the 
future  poet  will  accept  the  established  doc- 
trines of  science,  if  he  be  sensible  and  well 
educated,  and  if  he  comes  to  speak  of  them 
incidentally  will  speak  reverently,  is  also 
certain.  He  will  not  hold  on  to  the  Ptole- 
maic system  after  the  Copemican  is  generally 
accepted,  or  speak  of  elements  in  the  planets 
of  our  solar  system  as  utterly  different  from 
those  of  our  earth,  after  spectral  analysis  has 
proved  the  materials  to  be  identical.  But 
for  the  poet  (and  here  is  a  difference  between 
him  and  the  scientific  man  that  we  believe 
will  not  be  overcome)  the  amazing  distances 
revealed  by  astronomical  investigation,  the 
majestic  certainties  of  universal  law,  or  the 
establishment  of  an  indefinite  antiquity  for 
man,  cannot  dwarf  or  obscure  the  fact  of  firee 
will,  of  independent  personality.  Obscure, 
we  say,  for  the  poet,  for  poets  as  a  class,  not 
for  every  poet.    Now  and  then  there  will 


arise  one  who,  steeped  in  the  blue  vapours  of 
pessimism  and  resolving  character  into  pul- 
sations of  ultimate  atoms,  will  sing  the  dis- 
heartening wail  of  a  perishing  humanity.   In 
this  spirit  a  recent  writer  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  addresses  our  very  remote 
progenitors :  "  Wild,  human  scarecrows,  on 
our  bleak,  northern  shores,  we  are  no  un- 
dutiful  sons  ;  we  acknowledge  our  kinship  ; 
and  in  your  craving  for  an  unattainable 
oyster  we  recognise  our  own  passion  for  the 
ideal ;  and  in  your  torpid  suUenness,  when 
only  shells  were  found,  our  own  keener  welt- 
schmerz  and  philosophies  of  despair."    But 
even  the  mournfulness  or  absurdity  of  such 
cadences  will  itself  attest  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  man,  and  add  new  evidence  that 
man  as  man,  as  supernatural,  must  be  the 
central  thought  of  all  noble  poetry.    Does 
not  George  Eliot  (whatever  her  beliefs  may 
be)  so  exalt  character  in  her  stories  as  to 
make  a  wide,    if   not  impassable    chasm, 
between  personality  and  molecular  move- 
ment ?  If  it  be  claimed  that  this  is  done  for 
the  sake  of  the  stupid  public,  where  is  the 
proof  that  even  the  most  enhghtened  part  of 
this  stupid  public,  the  foremost  people  of 
culture  and    science,  would    in  works    of 
imagination  have  this  chasm  bridged  over  ? 
That  the  tendency  is  still  to  maintain  the 
distinction  is  plain  from  the  modem  English 
poem  which  is  most  scientific  and  has  the 
most  friends  among  the  cultured  readers  of 
to-day.    That  poem  is  certainly  "In  Me- 
moriam,"  and  the  supernatural  character  of 
man  holds  all  the  mentioned  facts  of  science 
and  the  doubts  of  philosophy  in  subordinated 
unity.     Principal  Shairp  well  says  that  here 
Tennyson  "has  finely  inwrought  new  (?) 
truths  of  science  into  the  texture  of  yearning 
affection  and  spiritual  meditation."    It  is  a 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  English  poetry,  at 
least,  that  its  most  modem  scientific  poem  is 
also  most  thoroughly  Christian.    This  poem 
shows,  too,  how  general  the  ideas  introduced 
from  the  realm  of  science  must  be,  and  we 
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think  it  also  shows  how  unnecessary  it  is  for 
the  world  to  wait  for  "  the  poetical  genius  of 
B3rron  to  be  engrafted  on  the  scientific  in- 
sight of  Faraday." 

There  are  limits  to  the  possible  influence 
of  science  in  the  way  of  elevating  poetry. 
All  languages  are  not  equally  adapted  for 
poetry,  and  the  verdict  has  long  since  been 
rendered  that  the  modern  tongues  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression  are  inferior  to  the 
ancient  Greek.  To  the  poetry  in  that 
language  the  poets  go  for  their  lessons  in 
rhythmic  form  and  exact  simplicity,  and 
Swinburne  is  an  example  of  how  wonderfully 
the  influence  of  Greek  may  be  made  to  tell 
on  English  rhythm.  Tennyson,  too,  shows 
this  influence,  and  of  foreign  poets  Goethe, 
and  Runeberg,  the  noble  Finnish  poet  who 
wrote  in  Swedish  and  died  last  May.  But 
he  who  devotes  his  time  to  scientific  investi- 
gation cannot  at  the  same  time  acquire  the 
Greek  polish  by  diligent  study  of  the  true 
models  of  form.  But  there  has  been  a  poet 
who  united  no  mean  scientific  insight  (pos- 
sibly not  that  of  a  Faraday)  with  a  poetical 
genius  equal  at  least  to  that  of  Byron. 
Goethe  made  discoveries  in  botany  and 
anatomy.  Every  line  of  physical  investi- 
gation interested  him  and  every  object 
of  beauty  fascinated  him.  His  poems 
should  show  us  what  science  can  do  for 
poetry,  for  he,  though  living  in  the  last, 
belonged  in  this  century,  was  bone  of  the 
bone  of  this  investigating  age,  and  flesh  of 
its  flesh.  We  read  his  Iphegenia,  his  Tasso, 
and  his  Faust,  and  as  we  go  through  his 
poems  and  discern  their  treatment  of  nature, 
we  do  not  note  any  great  scientific  modifi- 
cation. There  are  sometimes  traces  of  his 
studies.  His  greatest  work  does  not  teach 
science,  but  the  poems  which  have  com- 
manded the  greatest  admiration  of  men 
(never  more  than  now),  and  seem  likely  to 
command  it  in  every  age,  are  indeed  of 
nature,  but  are  the  lyrical  airy  nothings 
that  give  to  a  mood,  to  an  incident,  to  an 


emotion,  not  to  a  scientific  truth,  embodi- 
ment and  an  immortal  freshness. 

But  no  passage  with  reference  to  nature 
in  all  of  Goethe  surpasses  for  finish  and 
beauty  those  lines  in  Euphrosyne,  where  he 
laments  over  the  death  of  a  young  actress 
whom  he  had  trained.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  law  in  nature,  but  no  law  with  respect  to 
death's  strokes,  and  yet  no  one  can  read  it 
without  being  profoundly  moved. 

In  spite  of  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the 
German  tongue  to  the  elegiac  metre,  the 
lament  is  masterly,  but  not  strictly  scientific. 
It  calls  human  life  "  the  precious  treasure," 
and  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  rocks, 
and  water,  and  trees  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
finer  man  upon  the  other.  Pantheistic 
Goethe  was  and  as  such  is  the  favourite  of 
the  extreme  scientists,  but  his  poetry  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  doctrine  that  poetry 
must  keep  man  and  his  destiny  upon  the 
throne.  Goethe's  treatment  of  "  nature  "  in 
poetry  was  not  scientific  either  in  the  sense 
of  deprecating  man  or  teaching  science,  and 
it  is  not  a  promise  for  such  scientific  poetry 
that  so  profound  a  thinker  on  both  art  and 
science  kept  the  two  provinces  so  widely 
apart. 

Even  in  those  poems  by  Goethe  which  are 
most  scientific,  like  the  "  Metamorphosis  of 
Plants"  and  the"  Metamorphosis  of  Animals," 
the  parts  that  receive  admiration  from  lovers 
of  science,  if  they  are  lovers  of  poetry  too, 
are  not  the  scientific  statements  but  the 
passages  where  the  doctrine  is  made  to  have 
some  application  to  human  life  and  thought 
Certainly  natural  science  will  not  essentially 
change  the  nature  of  poetry.  Something 
like  this  Principal  Shairp  means,  we  think, 
to  say  in  the  chapter  entitled,  "  How  far 
Science  may  modify  Poetry."  But  the 
various  forms  of  modification  which  he  ad- 
duces are  not  modifications.  They  simply 
add  intensity  to  some  previous  characteristics, 
but  do  not  change  in  the  least  the  fund/&- 
mental  qualities.    How  true  this  is  appears 
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in  a  passage  where  the  author  describes  the 
impressions  produced  by  observing  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  northern  shore  of 
Moray  Firth  from  the  southern  side.  He 
endeavours  to  convey  an  idea  of  glacial 
action  as  properly  entering  into  a  descriptive 
poem,  but  the  description  reaches  its  climax 
not  in  the  glaciers,  but  in  the  lonely  figure 
of  Hugh  Miller  wandering  over  those  head- 
lands and  there  gaining  his  first  acquaintance 
with  nature's  secrets.  The  poem  must  come 
back  to  man,  his  efiTorts,  achievements, 
and  'destiny.  This  Professor  Shairp  would 
admit,  but  in  one  sentence  he  seems  to 
concede  to  science  some  future  sovereignty 
over  poetry,  and  in  the  next  to  withdraw 
the  concession,  until  one  becomes  weary  of 
his  discussion. 

The  chapter  "on  the  mystical  side  of 
Nature"  is  pleasantly  written,  but  we  cannot 
help  noting  that  vagueness  shows  itself  again 
here.  "  The  intuitive  wonder  of  the  earliest 
poet  is  more  than  justified  by  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science,"  its  "  recognised  laws, 
well-ordered  forces."  We  have  seen  in  these 
later  days  how  these  discovered  laws  and 


forces  have  led  some  men  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  law  and  force  and  to  obliterate  per- 
sonality. The  author,  too,  seems  to  see 
this,  and  also  that  the  poet  must  have  per- 
sonality somewhere;  and,  therefore,  m  a 
measure  retreats  from  his  position  in  the 
next  paragraph.  "  It  is  not  on  the  physical 
causes  and  operations  revealed  by  science 
that  his  (the  poet's)  eye  chiefly  dwells."  To 
call  the  object  of  the  poet's  wonder  '^  the 
spectacle  of  beauty  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  physical  laws''  is  to  leave  small 
place  for  science  to  modify  or  even  justify 
the  poet's  wonder. 

We  will  not  follow  the  author  further. 
The  volume  was  written  originally  for  the 
young,  and  there  is  sufficient  beauty  and 
freshness  of  impression  in  the  lectures  to 
have  won  without  doubt  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  that  listened  to  them. 
There  are  many  pleasantly  told  facts  and 
some  original  glimpses  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  nature  by  various  English  poets 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  there  is 
both  for  nature  and  poetry  an  affectionate 
spirit  in  all  the  chapters. 
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ffiB^MN  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  we 
pfi  Sffl  are  informed  that,  while  the  dis- 
IErw,yg|  Q[p]QQ  of  Jesus,  standing  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Olivet,  were  looking  stead- 
fastly into  heaven,  as  their  Master  was  lifted 
up  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their 
sight,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white 
apparel,  and  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  into  heaven?  This  same 
Jesus,  who  was  taken  np  from  you  into 
heaven,  will  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
beheld  Him  going  into  heaven."  This  lan- 
guage appears  to  foretell  a  visible  return  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  this  earth,  to  be  witnessed 
by  His  disciples,  one  might  almost  suppose 
at  first  reading,  before  their  eyes  were  closed 
in  death,  but  at  any  rate  sooner  or  later. 
When  will  this  prediction  be  fulfilled  ?  Will 
its  fulfilment  precede,  or  will  it  follow,  the 
period  of  a  thousand  years  described  in 
Revelations  XX.  1-6?  Those  who  hold  that 
it  will  precede  that  period,  believe  that  at 
His  coming  the  pious  dead  will  be  raised, 
and  living  believers  changed,  wliile  many  of 
the  wicked  will  be  destroyed  ;  yet  also  that 
the  human  race  will  be  continued  on  the 
earth,  still  marrying  and  being  given  in 
marriage,  although  the  earth  itself  will  be 
greatly  changed  by  the  agency  of  fire.  They 
teach  then  that  men  in  their  natural  bodies, 
and  men  in  their  glorified  bodies,  will  dwell 
together  in  this  world  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  predictions  of 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah's 
reign  refer  to  this  period  of  a  thousand 
years.  This  statement  represents  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  the  belief  of  a  majority  of 


pre-millennialists ;  yet  it  must  be  added, 
that  the  varieties  of  opinion,  in  matters  of 
detail,  are  almost  endless. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe 
that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  be 
subsequent  to  the  thousand  years  referred 
to  in  Revelations,  suppose  that  the  reign  of 
Christ  has  already  begun,  and  that  it  will 
continue,  without  any  essential  change  of 
method,  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  forcible  argu- 
ments may  be  urged  in  support  of  both 
these  views,  and  I  should  be  glad,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  examine  them  without  bias. 
But  this  is  now  impossible.  For  my  judg- 
ment has  long  leaned  to  the  view  that  the 
present  dispensation  of  God's  grace  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  moral  beings  in  our 
condition,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  "  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come  "  in  the  way 
of  Divine  influence  upon  sinful  men,  but 
the  very  substance,  the  final  provision  and 
method.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  Christians 
would  by-and-by,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  become  more  consecrated  and 
humble  and  useful,  bearing  the  Gospel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that,  in  connection 
with  their  service,  the  word  of  God  would 
run  and  be  glorified.  My  remarks,  there- 
fore, will  no  doubt  be  influenced  by  this 
belief,  though  it  will  be  my  aim  to  treat  the 
subject  fairly. 

1.  It  is  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  Christians 
that  at  the  visible  return  of  Christ  the  earth 
will  be  either  renovated  or  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  support  of  this  view  I  will  not  appeal  to 
any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  1 
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know  of  none  which,  apart  from  confirmation, 
or,  rather,  exposition  by  the  New  Testament, 
could  be  relied  upon  with  confidence  as 
teaching  it.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  seems  to  me  explicit 
and  sufficient.  It  is  long,  but  I  will  give  it, 
as  translated  by  Alford  : — 

For  this  they  wiUingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by  the 
word  of  Grod  the  heavens  were  from  of  old,  and  the 
earth  formed  out  of  water  and  by  means  of  water  : 
by  which  waters  the  world  that  then  was,  being  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished  :  bnt  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  are  now  by  the  same  word  kept  in 
store,  reserved  nnto  Are  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  But,  beloved,  be  not 
Ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His 
promise,  as  some  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long- 
suffering  to  you- ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  aU  should  come  to  repentance.  But 
the  day  of  God  wiU  come  as  a  thief,  in  which  the 
heavens  shaU  pass  away  with  a  rushing  noise,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  shall  be  scorched  and  dissolved,  the 
earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up.  Seeing  that  aU  these  things  shall  be  thus 
dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in 
aU  holy  behaviour  and  godliness,  looking  for  and 
hastening^  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  by  reason 
of  which  the  heavens  being  on  Are  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  [a-voi^uot  or  elements]  shall 
be  scorched  and  melted  with  fervent  heat.  But  we 
look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  And  accoimt  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  Lord  salvation,  etc. 

Now  I  take  it  to  be  certain  that  Peter 
refers  in  this  passage  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  as  the  day  of  God,  and  that,  if  his 
language  is  to  be  interpreted  strictly,  the 
Avhole  earth  will  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire  and  thoroughly  renovated  at  that 
time.  Yet  Dr.  Seiss,  in  his  work  on  the 
**La8t  Times,"  quotes  with  approval  these 
words  of  David  N.  Lord  : — 

The  notion  of  the  conflagration  and  dissolution  of 
the  heavens  and  earth  at  Christ's  coming,  is  without 

any  ground  in  the  Apostle's  words The  fires 

bj  which  the  impious  are  then  to  be  destroyed  are  to 
be  but  local  and  temporary,  and  are  to  offer,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  no  more  obstacle  to  the  safety  of 
the  population  of  the  globe  at  Itfge,  than  the  volcanoes 
U 


have,  that  have  already  raged  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  ejected  their  burning  elements  into  the 
atmosphere. 

This  language  is  indorsed  by  Dr.  Seiss, 
who  insists  that  such  expressions  as  the 
following  must  be  interpreted  as  literal : 
'*  Let  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  all  the  stars 
of  light  praise  the  Lord ;  for  He  commanded 
and  they  were  created.  He  hath  established 
them  for  ever  arid  ever,''  "  The  righteous 
shall  inhabit  the  land,  and  dweU  in  it  firr 
ever,''  These  expressions  seem  to  me  poetical 
and  figurative,  yet  not  the  less  significant 
on  that  account,  while  the  language  of  Peter 
seems  to  me  literal  and  definite,  sa3dng,  in 
plainest  prose,  that  the  earth  and  all  the 
works  in  it  shall  be  melted  with  fire  and 
dissolved.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  calling  the  former  literal  and  the 
latter  figurative,  the  former  prose  and  the 
latter  poetry.  If  there  is  any  definite  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  change  which  will 
pass  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  the' 
coming  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Second  Peter. 

Two  other  remarks  are  suggested  by  this 
passage.  Firsts  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
the  delay  of  the  Lord  to  come  again  as 
salvation  to  some.  He  postpones  His  return 
because  He  is  **  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repen- 
tance." Now  this  does  not  read  as  if  His 
coming  was  to  usher  in  a  period  when  nearly 
all  the  race  would  be  brought  to  repentance; 
when  the  children  of  Israel  would  turn  to 
the  Lord,  and  the  world  be  filled  with  godly 
men ;  when  only  a  small  part  of  the  wicked 
would  be  destroyed,  while  most  of  them 
would  be  converted  and,  with  their  children 
and  children's  children  for  many  generations, 
people  the  earth  with  a  kingdom  of  saints, 
in  number  like  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  Nor  does  it  read 
as  if  men  who  loved  their  neighbour  as 
themselves  could  be  otherwise  than  thankful, 
when  thinking  of  their  fellow-men;  that  the 
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present  order  of  grace  is  prolonged.  And, 
second,  that  a  glance  at  the  last  chapters  of 
Revelations  will  reveal  the  fact,  that  the 
great  change  to  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  will  be  snbject,  is  there  represented  as 
following,  rather  than  preceding,  the  period 
of  a  thousand  years,  called  the  millennium. 
This  fact  appears  to  me  a  grave  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-millennial  advent. 
2.  It  is  generally  believed  by  Christians 
that  the  Jews  as  a  people  are  to  be  converted 
to  Christ.  But,  unless  I  am  in  error,  most 
pre-millenarians  hold  that  their  conversion 
will  be  effected  by  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  while  post-millenarians  think  it  will 
precede  that  event.  Which  of  these  views 
is  favoured  by  the  language  of  Scripture  ? 
In  the  third  chapter  of  Acts,  Peter  is  repre- 
sented as  sa3ring  to  the  people  whom  he 
addresses  as  "  Men  of  Israel :" 

Kepent,  therefore,  and  turn,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  in  order  that  the  times  of  refreshing  may 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  He 
may  send  forth  Jesns  Christ,  before  appointed  for 
yon  ;  whom  the  heavens,  indeed,  must  receive,  until 
the  times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things,  which  God 
spoke  of  by  the  mouth  of  aU  His  holy  prophets  from 
the  beginning. 

Peter  seems  to  have  believed  that  "the 
times  of  refreshing"  and  the  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  in  some  way  conditioned  on  the 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  the  Jews ;  for 
he  exhorte  them  to  repent,  that  their  "  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,"  "  in  order  that^-^m 
— ^the  time  of  refreshing  may  come."  In  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Romans  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Apostle 
compares  the  people  of  God  to  an  olive  tree, 
of  which  the  Jews  are  the  natural  branches. 
But  these  branches,  he  says,  had  been  broken 
off  because  of  their  want  of  faith,  while  the 
Gentiles  had  been  grafted  in  because  of  their 
faith.  Yet  he  adds  that  the  Jews  "  also,  if 
they  continue  not  in  their  unbelief,  will  be 
grjJted  in"  again;  nay,  he  declares,  that 
**  hardness  has  come  upon  Israel  in  part, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  come  in ; 


and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is 
written :  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the 
Deliverer;  He  will  turn  away  ungodliness 
from  Jacob ;  and  this  is  the  covenant  from 
me  to  them^  when  I  shall  take  away  their 
sbs."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  pas- 
sage Paul  distinctly  intimates  that  "the 
fulness — TO  TrAiy/wo/Ao— of  the  Gentiles  was 
to  come  in"  before  Israel  as  a  people  would 
believe.  Just  how  large  a  part  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  meant  by  the  word  TrXrjptafm,  or  ftil- 
ness,  may  be  doubtful,  but  a  far  larger  part, 
I  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed  by  pre- 
millenarians.  One  of  their  own  number. 
Dr.  Luthardt  of  Leipsic,  says : — 

According  to  verse  twelfth  Israel's  fall  is  riches  to 
a  world ;  hence  it  must  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
world  before  IsraePs  recovery,  in  anotl^er  way  also, 
issues  in  good  to  that  world.    This   is  yet  more 
definitely  asserted  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  partial  hardening  of  Israel  shall  con- 
tinue "  until  '*  (not,  whUe)  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
has  come  in.    The  fulness,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
fuU  number,  the  totality.    We  must  not  imderstand 
this  as  meaning  that  only  a  definite,  limited  number 
of  persons  must  be  filled  out  before  Israel  repents  ; 
for  the  passage  does  not  treat  of  individuals,  but  of 
the  heathen  world.      The    whole    of   the    heathen 
nations,  or  so  many  of  them  as  do  not  become  extinct, 
as  perhaps  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  are 
to  be  Christianised.    So  long,  then,  as  there  is  still 
room  for  missions  to  the  heathen,  so  long  as  the  ends 
of  the  earth  are  not  also  the  boundaries  of  the  Chmrch, 
is  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Israel  not  to  be 
expected But  of  course  much  of   this  Chris- 
tianity wiU  be  extemaL    How  otherwise  could  the 
great  apostasy,  predicted  by  Paul  in  2  Theesalonians 
u.  3,  take  place  ?    And  the  Apostle  does  not  say  that 
aU  wiU  be  true  Christians.    "  Till  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  has  come  in,"  that  is,  in  where  they  have 
begun  to  come,  in  where  Israel  now  refuses  to  come, 
into  the  Church,  the  present  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.   .   .    .   And  then,  when  the  heathen  world  has 
entered  into  the  Church,  shaU  aU  Israel,  as  a  people, 
be  saved  in  Christ    And  what  wiU  be  the  result  of 
this  latter  fact  ?    The  consequence  of  Israel's  con- 
version win  be  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
glorification  of  the  Church,  effected  by  the  Parowia 
of  Christ 

It  may  be  added  that  this  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  Romans  agrees  with  that 
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of  Meyer  in  the  last  edition  of  his  commen- 
tary, with  that  of  De  Wette,  of  Philippi, 
and  of  many  others. 

And  I  cannot  forbear  to  say — though  I 
am  aware  that  the  remark  will  have  less 
than  no  weight  with  some  of  my  pre-millen- 
nial  brethren — that  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  people  by  the  visible  and  glorious 
return  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  present 
method  of  grace,  seems  to  me  morally  im- 
probable. They  refused  as  a  people  to 
receive  Christ  in  his  humiliation,  and  they 
were  rejected  because  of  that  refusal.  They 
would  accept  no  Messiah  that  did  not 
establish  His  kingdom  visibly  on  earth,  with 
Israel  for  His  peculiar  people  and  for  the 
highest  officers  in  His  oourt,  and  on  this 
account  they  were  left  in  their  sin.  Is  it 
then  probable  that  their  recovery  will  be 
postponed  until  the  Saviour  returns  in  His 
glory  and  assigns  them,  as  many  pre-millen- 
narians  suppose,  the  high  position  which 
they  covet?  Is  such  a  method  of  grace 
suggested  by  the  liistory  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  or  in  that 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  ?  Did  not  God 
stir  them  up  to  repentance  before  coming  to 
their  deliverance  ? 

Another  suggestion  must  be  made  in  this 
place  ;  namely,  that  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  pre-millenarianist8 
require  them  to  believe  in  a  future  re-pos- 
session of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  a  re-building 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  priesthood  in  Israel  for  all 
mankind,  and  a  resumption  of  sacrificial 
worship  in  Zion.  Now,  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  forbid  us  to  believe  in  the 
re-occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews, 
there  is  much  in  it  which  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  particulars  named. 
The  writings  of  Paul,  and  especially  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Judaism,  with  its  human  priesthood 
and  animal  sacrifices,  has  passed  away  for 
ever,  since  Christ,  the  true  priest,  has  offered 


Himself,  the  true  sacrifice,  once  for  all  in 
behalf  'of  sinners,  and  has  entered  into 
heaven  with  His  own  blood.  T}'pe  and 
shadow  have  passed  never  to  return  and 
obscure  the  substance. 

But  what  has  the  pre-millennial  conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  do  with  the  pre-millennial 
advent  of  Christ  ?  Not  much  directly,  but 
something  indirectly,  as  will  be  very  evident 
when  I  come  to  the  examination  of  what  is 
called  the  ejrpectant  attitude  of  the  Apostles 
and  early  Christians. 

3.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Christ  is 
now  enthroned  in  glory.  But  pre-millen- 
nariaus  deny  that  He  has  yet  taken  His  own 
kingdom. 

We  maintain  (says  one  of  them)  that  Christ  has 
not  yet  received  any  kingdom  which  He  can  deliver 
up.  A  man  can  only  lawfully  deliver  up  that  which 
is  his  own.  Now  Christ  is  only  seated  upon  the 
Father^s  throne.  He  is  only,  as  it  were,  exalted  in 
another* s  rights  and  invested  with  another's  power; 
but  in  the  day  of  coming  glory,  He  is  to  asmme  Uis 
own  sceptre,  to  tit  upon  His  own  throne^  and  exercise 
dominion  in  a  way  which  He  has  not  hitherto  done. 

And  another  writer  of  the  same  class  says : 

There  are  two  thrones  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Messiah,  one  on  which  He  is  now  sitting, 
the  other  on  which  He  is  hereafter  to  sit ;  the  one, 
the  throne  of  Grod  ;  the  other  the  throne  of  David  ; 
the  one  for  a  limited,  the  other  for  an  unlimited 
period. 

That  is,  if  these  writers  are  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  Christ  will  take  by-and-by  a  throne 
different  from  the  one  on  which  He  now  sits ; 
for  He  is  to  deliver  up  His  throne  to  God, 
and  His  present  throne  is  not  His  own  to 
deliver  up.  To  fulfil  the  prophecy  He  must 
take  the  throne  of  David,  which  will  be  His 
own,  not  God's,  and  which  He  can  deliver 
up  to  God,  even  the  Father.  But  then, 
secondly.  His  present  throne,  held  in  an- 
other's right.  He  holds  but  for  a  limited 
period,  but  His  own  throne  He  will  hold  for 
an  unlimited  period.  In  other  words,  the 
throne  which  He  is  to  leave  He  cannot 
deliver  up,  and  the  tlirone  which  He  is  to 
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take  He  will  not  deliver  up,  for  of  His 
kingdom  there  will  be  no  end.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  scheme  of 
interpretation. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  pick  a  flaw  in  zealous 
writers,  and  another  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ 
has  akeady  taken  His  throne,  as  the  true 
Messiah  and  Son  of  David  ?  I  think  they 
do,  and  appeal  to  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  support  of  my  belief.  When 
David  proposed  to  build  a  house  for  God, 
Nathan  the  prophet  was  sent  to  him  with  a 
message  which  forbade  him  to  build  the 
proposed  house,  but  promised  him  a  royal 
posterity  which  should  have  no  end.  Of 
Solomon,  considered  as  a  type  of  Christ,  the 
flower  and  crown  of  the  Davidic  race,  it 
declared :  ''  He  shall  build  an  house  to  my 
name,  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father, 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son."  As  a  further 
development  of  this  promise,  a  passage  in 
the  second  Psalm  deserves  notice ;  for  Je- 
hovah is  there  represented  as  saying  :  "  Yet 
have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion,"  and  the  Messiah  as  adding  :  "  I  will 
declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
me.  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee ;"  which  I  understand  to 
mean  :  "  This  day  have  I  declared  Thee 
my  Son,  by  investing  Thee  with  royal  au- 
thority over  My  kingdom,  of  which  Thou 
art  the  lawful  heir."  But  to  what  hour  and 
act  does  this  prophecy  refer?  When  and 
how  was  the  Son  of  David  declared  to  be 
David's  Lord  and  invested  with  supreme 
authority  over  the  people  of  God?  An 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  Peter's  address  at  the  Pentecost,  we 
find  these  words : 

Being  a  prophet,  therefore,  and  knowing  that  God 
swore  to  Him  with  an  oath,  that  of  the  fruit  of  His 
loins  one  shoold  sit  on  His  throne,  he,  (that  is,  David), 
foreseeing,  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 


neither  was  His  soul  abandoned  to  Hades,  nor  did  His 
flesh  see  corruption.  This  Jesus  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  are  aU  witnesses.  Being  exalted  therefore 
to  the  right  hand  of  €rod,  and  having  received  from 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  poured 
forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  For  David  did 
not  ascend  into  heaven;  but  he  says  himself:  ''The 
Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  untU  I 
make  Thy  foes  Thy  footstool"  Therefore  let  aU  the 
house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  Qod  made  Him, 
this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ. 

By  exalting  Jesus  to  His  right  hand  in 
heaven,  God  delivered  to  Him  the  throne  of 
His  father  David,  and  made  Him  both  Lord 
and  Messiah.  Again,  we  find  Paul  saying 
in  Antioch :  "  We  declare  to  you  glad 
tidings  of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers, 
that  God  has  fulfilled  this  to  us,  their  chil- 
dren, in  raising  up  Jesus ;  as  also  it  is 
written  in  the  second  Psalm :  *  Thou  art 
my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.' " 
Here,  as  I  judge,  the  Apostle  teaches  that 
Christ  was  put  into  kingly  office  as  Son  and 
heir  of  God,  the  theocratic  King  of  Israel, 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Jehovah 
was  the  true  King  of  Israel,  represented  in  a 
very  imperfect  way  by  David  and  his  seed 
after  him,  but  in  a  perfect  and  absolute 
manner  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  at  once 
Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God.  In  support 
of  this  view  I  refer  also  to  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  Concerning 
his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  So,  too,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is 
said  of  the  Son  of  God,  that,  "  When  He  had 
made  purification  of  sins.  He  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  having 
become  so  much  superior  to  the  angels,  as 
He  hath  inherited  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they."  And,  finally,  I  call  attention 
to  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  : — 

That  ye  may  know :  what  is  the  exceeding  great- 
ness  of  Hb  power  toward  us  who  believe,  according 
to  the  working  of    His  mighty  power  which  He 
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wrcraglit  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead 
and  seated  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  ahove  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come ;  and  tuhjected  aU  things  under  ff is  feet,  and  gave 
Him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is 
His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  who  fills  all  in  all. 

What  need  of  further  evidence  ?  If  Christ 
was  not  invested  with  royalty  when  He 
ascended  up  on  high,  I  do  not  see  what  this 
language  means.  And  this  mediatorial  king- 
ship He  will  retain,  till  "the  end  comes, 
when  He  delivers  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
the  Father ;  when  He  shall  have  done  away 
all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.  Far 
He  must  reign — Pao-tkcveiv — till  He  kusput 
all  enemies  under  His  feet."  The  object  of 
His  reign  is  to  bring  rebels  into  willing  (or 
unwilling)  subjection  to  the  Divine  authority. 

It  is,  then,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Christ  has  two  thrones,  and 
is  not  now  reigning  in  the  only  capacity  in 
which  He  will  ever  reign  as  Mediator.  If 
the  doctrine  of  His  pre-millennial  advent 
involves  the  doctrine  of  two  thrones,  as 
taught  by  many  advocates  of  it,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  it  is  unscriptural.  But  I  do 
not  assert  that  the  former  does  involve  the 
latter.  I  only  know  that  many  persons  who 
believe  in  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ 
declare  that  He  has  not  yet  taken  His 
throne. 

4.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  that 
Christ  will  come  again  in  visible  glory  before 
the  millennium  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
to  expect  two  resurrections— one  of  believers 
in  Christ  and  the  other  of  unbelievers — 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  period  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  there  is 
no  solid  ground  for  this  beliefs  unless  it  be 
the  passage  in  Bevelations  xx.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  sacred  writers  intend  to 
distinguish  between  "  resurrection /rom  the 
dead  *'  and  "  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  and 
that,  when  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
is  spoken  of  distinctively,  they  generally  use 


the  former  expression,  "  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;"  but  this  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  is  unto  life,  whUe  the  resur- 
rection of  the  wicked  is  unto  judgment  and 
death  (John  v.  29).  The  character  and 
issues  of  the  two  resurrections  are  utterly 
different,  and  it  is  quite  needless  to  suppose 
any  other  difference  in  order  to  see  that 
the  one  should  be  called  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  separating  those  who  experience 
it  for  ever  from  the  company  of  the  dead, 
and  the  other  a^  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
since  the  dead  are  raised  to  be  still  in 
the  grasp  of  spiritual  death  and  to  pass  by 
the  judgment  under  the  power  of  the  second 
death.  This  difference  between  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  wicked,  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  one  emphasised  by  Adventists,  and 
it  perfectly  explains  the  difference  of  phrase- 
ology employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  Yet, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  twice  mentioned  as 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Acts  xxvL  23 ; 
Rom.  i.  4),  while  the  resurrection  of  believers 
is  also  twice  spoken  of  in  the  same  way 
(1  Cor.  XV.  21-42). 

I  hold,  then,  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
in  Scripture  for  the  opinion  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous  will  antedate  that  of 
the  wicked  by  a  thousand  years  or  more, 
unless  it  be  contained  in  Revelations  xx.  1-6, 
,  which  reads  thus  : — 

And  I  saw  an  angel  coming  down  from  heaven, 
having  the  key  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great  chain  in  his 
hand.  And 'he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  the  old  ser- 
pent, which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  abyss,  and^ut 
him  up  and  set  a  seal  over  him,  that  he  may  deceive 
the  nations  no  more  tiU  the  thousand  years  are  ended; 
after  that  he  must  be  loosed  for  a  short  time. 

And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  on  them,  and 
judgment  was  given  to  them,  and  the  souls  of  those 
beheaded  on  account  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and 
on  the  account  of  the  word  of  Grod,  and  whoever  did 
not  worship  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  and  did  not 
receive  the  mark  upon  their  forehead  and  upon  their 
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hand;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years.  And  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not 
until  the  thousand  years  were  ended.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection ;  on  these  the  second  death 
hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  Him  a  thousand  years. 

Here,  theD,  we  have  a  first  resurrection 
distinctly  named,  and  this  passage  is  the 
stronghold  of  those  who  believe  in  the  pre- 
millennial  advent  of  Christ.    Says  Alfotd : 

On  one  point  I  have  ventured  to  speak  strongly, 
because  my  conviction  on  it  is  strong,  founded  on  the 
rules  of  fair  and  consistent  inteipretation.  I  mean 
the  necessity  of  accepting  literally  the  first  resurrec- 
tion and  the  millennial  reign.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
in  a  sentence  where  two  resurrections  are  spoken  of 
with  no  mark  of  distinction  between  them — in  a  sen- 
tence where,  one  resurrection  having  been  related, 
"  the  rest  of  the  dead  "  are  afterwards  mentioned — 
we  are  at  liberty  to  understand  the  former  one  figu- 
ratively and  spiritually,  and  the  latter  literally  and 
materially,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  definite  meaning 
in  plain  words,  and  the  Apocalypse,  or  any  other 
book,  may  mean  anything  we  please.  Again :  If  the 
first  resurrection  is  spiritual,  then' so  is  the  seoond, 
which  I  suppose  none  will  be  hardy  enough  to  main- 
tain. 

Alas,  Dean  Alford,  who  was  a  good  and 
learned  man,  had  no  adequate  view  of  the 
hardihood  of  this  generation  ;  for  long  before 
I  had  seen  his  remarks  on  this  passage,  I  had 
become  satisfied  that  the  second  resurrection, 
implied  by  it,  might  not  be  material  or 
bodily.  Of  course  it  need  not  be  urged  at 
any  length  that  the  literal  interpretation  of 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  manifestly  symbolical 
character  of  a  large  part  of  the  book  in 
which  it  is  found,  it  would,  I  think,  to  copy 
the  style  of  Dean  Alford,  require  some 
hardihood  in  any  one  to  assert  that  no  sym- 
bols occur  in  the  passage  itself.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  where  the  language  ceases  to  be 
symbolical  and  becomes  literal.  The  mighty 
angel,  the  great  chain,  the  abyss,  the  key 
and  the  seal,  are  hardly  to  be  considered 
literal.  Are  Gog  and  Magog,  in  the  verses 
which  follow,  anything  but  symbols  ? 


Again,  if  the  passage  in  Second  Peter  is 
kept  in  mind,  as  setting  forth  the  change  to 
vbe  made  in  the  earth  by  fire  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  one  is  perplexed  to  know 
whence  the  multitudes  represented  by  Gog 
and  Magog,  or  the  nations  which  dwell  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  originate  at 
the  close  of  the  thousand    years.     Have 
Christ  and  His  glorified  saints  been  reigning 
over  a  small  part  of  the  earth  only,  having 
the  city  Jerusalem  as  their  capital,  and  the 
restored  Jews  as  the  nucleus  and  best  part 
of  their  subjects  ?     If  so,  how  does  the 
millennial  reign  literally  fulfil   the   great 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  many 
of  which  are  said  to  describe  this  reign? 
And  what  a  strange  world  would  this  be, 
with  glorified  saints  and  dying  men  together. 
Do  the  righteous  die  in  the  millennial  period, 
or  are  they  changed  without  tasting  death  \ 
If  they  die,  then  the  second  resurrection 
must   embrace   great    multitudes    of   the 
righteous ;  if  they  do  not,  what  a  world  for 
men  to  live  in !    If  a  child  should  die,  its 
parents  would  know  infallibly  that  it  was 
lost.     Who  can  estimate  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  millennial  economy  or  age,  and 
those  which  precede  it  ?    And  why  do  not 
the  Scriptures  speak  more  clearly  of  the 
first  adon,  the  second  aeon,  and  the  last  aeon, 
instead  of  dividing  the  whole  course  into 
two  aeons  ? 

It  appears,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  grave 
difficulties  must  be  encountered  by  one  vrho 
undertakes  to  interpret  the  passage  literally. 
Is    there   any  other   interpretation   whicli 
accords  with  the  general  character  of  the 
book  and  with  the  context  itself,  so  that  ^e 
may  honestly  avoid  these  difficulties  ?      I 
imagine  there  is.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
seer  of  Patmos  is  here  describing  symbolical 
visions,  and  I  think  the  interpretation  may 
be  this.    During  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  which  may  represent,  it  is  possible,  a 
very  long  time,  generations  of  faithful  men 
will  be  raised  up,  generations  of  men  whose 
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fidelity  to  Christ  will  be  wonderful,  as  if  all 
the  holy  martyrs  had  re-appeared  on  earth, 
as  Elijah  re-appeared  in  John  the  Baptist. 
With  them  and  through  them,  Christ  will 
reign  in  the  earth.  His  kingdom  having  the 
upper  hand  among  men,  even  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  Evil  One  has  now  the  upper 
liand.  This  is  the  first  resurrection  con- 
templated in  this  vision. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  At  the 
close  of  this  long  period,  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness will  be  let  loose  and  evil  men  will  wax 
defiant  and  Satanic.  Multitudes  will  appear, 
not  unlike  the  ancient  foes  of  God's  people, 
(log  and  Magog,  ready  to  destroy  by  violence 
all  the  servants  of  Christ.  Cursed  and  un- 
holy will  be  every  one  that  has  part  in  this 
second  resurrection.  The  judgment  of  God 
will  soon  overtake  him.  For  it  is  said  : 
"The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till  the 
thousand  years  were  finished,*'  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  then  lived  again.  "  And 
when  the  thousand  years  are  finished  "  they 
will  live,  for  "  Satan  will  be  loosed  out  of 
his  prison,  and  will  go  out  to  mislead  the 
nations  that  are  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them 
together  to  war,  the  number  of  whom  is  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  [note  the  change 
of  tense]  they  went  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
earth  and  encompassed  the  camp  of  the 
saints,  and  the  beloved  city  ;  and  fire  came 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven  and  devoured 
them."  Does  not  this  language  read  as  if 
it  were  symbolical ;  as  if  the  vision  were 
emblematic  rather  than  literal?  And  in 
the  language  of  symbol,  might  not  this  be 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  wicked,  and 
especially  of  the  persecutors  of  ages  past, 
the  great  and  fierce  adversaries  of  the  saints 
of  all  times  before  the  last  ?  So  it  seems  to 
me;  and  I  present  this  interpretation,  not 
as  one  free  from  difiiculties,  but  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  literal  view  and  liable  to  less 
objections  than  that.  I  ofier  it  with  some 
he^tation,  but  I  offer  it  as  worthy  of  serious 


consideration.  For  many  years  it  has  seemed 
to  me  the  fairest  alternative  to  the  literal 
interpretation. 

One  remark  further.  This  episode  of  the 
thousand  years  does  not  represent  the  con- 
version of  all  men  living  on  the  earth  at  that 
time,  as  the  effect  of  the  first  resurrection, 
or  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ.  Christ 
will  reign  for  ever,  though  he  has  enemies 
for  ever.  So  the  saints  may  reign  in  the 
earth,  though  they  have  many  foes  among 
men.  It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  careftil 
review  of  several  prophecies,  that  Christian 
writers  have  often  used  too  strong  language 
in  depicting  the  glories  of  the  millennial 
age,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  conver- 
sion of  all,  or  of  nearly  all  the  people. 

5.  It  is  maintained  that  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  be  pre-millennial,  because  the 
accounts  of  the  present  dispensation  forbid 
the  idea  of  such  a  period  as  is  described  in 
Revelations  xx.  1-6,  before  its  close.  In 
support  of  this  assertion  reference  is  made 
to  a  great  many  things — such  as  the  tares 
with  the  wheat  growing  together  in  the 
same  field  until  the  time  of  harvest ;  the  net 
which  was  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathered  of 
every  kind ;  the  citizens  who  hated  the  noble- 
man and  sent  a  message  after  him,  sa3dng, 
"  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us ;"  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  that  had 
already  begun  to  work  in  Paul's  day  and  was 
to  reveal  itself  at  last  in  the  "  man  of  sin." 
But  none  of  these  seem  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  post-millennial  advent  of  Christ, 
unless  it  be  the  passage  in  Second  Thes- 
salonians,  second  chapter.  Nor  is  that  even, 
unless  the  man  of  sin  mentioned  by  Paul  is 
identified  with  the  beast  or  false  prophet 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
unless  also  the  order  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  to  correspond  with 
the  order  of  visions  in  that  book.  But  I 
am  not  satisfied  of  either  of  these  things; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
representations  which  the  New  Testament 
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makes  of  the  present  economy  of  grace  for- 
bid us  to  look  for  the  millennium  before  its 
close. 

6.  Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  expected  the  return 
of  Christ  at  a  very  early  day,  and  believed 
that  it  might  occur  at  any  moment  This 
proposition  raises  a  question  which  I  would 
gladly  avoid  discussing  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  however  unsatisfactory 
the  treatment  of  it  may  prove.  The  ex- 
pectant attitude  of  the  Apostles !  What 
was  it  ?  and  to  what  did  it  relate  ? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  if  they  expected 
Christ  to  come  again  with  His  bodily  presence 
in  their  own  day  they  were  in  error,  and 
their  expectation  was  not  due  to  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
knew  that  the  visible  return  of  Christ  would 
not  take  place  for  eighteen  hundred  years  at 
least.  And  this  I  affirm  with  the  same  con- 
fidence which  I  feel  in  saying  that,  if  William 
Miller  expected  Christ  to  come  again  visibly 
in  1843,  he  was  in  error,  and  his  expectation 
was  not  due  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit  in  his 
soul.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  the  author 
of  false  expectations  in  the  souls  of  believers. 

But  may  not  the  Holy  Spirit  have  allowed 
them  to  cherish  this  expectation  because, 
though  erroneous,  it  was  practically  harm- 
less and  6ven  useful  ?  I  do  not  believe  that 
error  is  ever  harmless,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
God  is  ever  pleased  to  have  good  men  trust 
in:  a  lie  as  if  it  were  the  truth.  It  may, 
however,  be  possible  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  as  to 
the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming.  It  may 
be  that  He  allowed  them  to  cherish  and  to 
express  an  expectation  of  His  speedy  return, 
not  because  that  expectation  was  well  founded 
or  useful,  but  because  He  did  not  propose  to 
guard  them  against  suggesting  error  by  their 
language.  For  it  is  certainly  more  credible 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  remove  an 
eriior  from  their  minds,  than  that  He  either 
introduced  it  into  their  minds  or  approved 


it  as  practically  useful  when  there.  But  no 
pre-millennarian  will  admit  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apostles  was  imperfect,  for  such 
an  admission  would  be  fatal  to  his  theory  of 
the  Second  Advent ;  and  no  pre-millennarian 
ought  to  admit  that  the  Apostles,  by  the  will  . 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
expected  the  second  coming  of  Christ  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  for  this  admission 
makes  the  Spirit  responsible  for  a  false  expec- 
tation. I  would  humbly  warn  my  brethren 
against  making  God  the  author  or  the  patron 
of  error  in  any  form. 

But  the  matter  is  sometimes  presented  in 
a  less  exceptional  way.  It  is  said  that  the 
Apostles  merely  supposed  that  their  Lord 
might  return  at  any  moment,  and  so  their 
attitude  in  respect  to  his  parausia  was 
similar  to  that  of  all  good  men  in  respect  to 
the  hour  of  their  death.  To  this  statem^it 
there  would  be  no  objection,  if  it  &irly 
represented  the  tone  of  the  Apostles'  language 
when  referring'  to  the  future  Epiphany  of 
Christ,  and  if  they  did  not  speak  of  certain 
changes  and  developments  which  are  to  pre- 
cede that  Epiphany — changes  which  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  place  at  onca  Bat 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  fairly  represents  ih.e 
spirit  of  many  references  made  by  the 
Apostles  to  the  coming  of  their  Lord,  and  I 
deem  it  inconsistent  with  their  definite 
allusions  to  certain  changes  which  must  pre> 
cede  that  event.  The  latter  may  be  first 
considered. 

When  Christ  was  about  to  leave  His  disci- 
ples He  said :  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations.  .  .  .  And  lo,  I  am  with 
you  all  the  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  translation  is  Alford's.  Now 
it  is  not  claimed  that  this  commission  reaches 
beyond  the  second  coming  of  Christ  The 
seen  of  the  (jospel  closes  with  the  final 
parousia.  But  for  many  years  the  Apostles 
went  scarcely  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine, 
and  it  seems  well  nigh  incredible  that  they 
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should  have  believed  that  Christ  might  return 
at  any  moment,  even  before  they  had  fiairly 
begun  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  the  great  com- 
mission is  Paul's  glance  at  the  future  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Many  years  had  passed  since  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  a  large  part  of  the  chosen  people 
had  counted  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life  by  rejecting  the  gospel,  and  Paul  had 
begun  the  vast  work  of  evangelising  the 
nations,  the  Gentile  world.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  that  world,  knowing  well  the  com- 
pass of  the  Roman  empire,  and  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  nations  beyond,  in  the  East 
and  the  South,  and  understanding  the  nature 
of  true  religion  as  personal  fedth,  to  be  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  men  one  by  one  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  connection  with  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  he  declares  that  blindness 
will  continue  in  part  to  the  Jews  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  come  in,  and  so,  or  then, 
aU  Israel  will  be  saved.  Is  it  credible  that  he 
believed  this  could  be  done  in  no  time  at  all  ? 

Or  is  it  credible  that  the  Apostle  John, 
after  his  vision  in  Patmos,  interpreted  as 
pre-millennialists  now  interpret  it,  believed 
that  all  the  changes  prefigured  by  the  mar- 
vellous and  mysterious  imagery  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, could  be  accomplished  in  no  time  at 
all?  Did  he  believe  that  Christ  might 
appear  at  any  moment?  And  all  these 
wondrous  events  that  were  "  shortly  to  come 
to  paiss "  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  or  drop  out  of  (Jod's  plan  for  the  future 
of  our  race  ?    I  trow  not 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  much  further  in 
pointing  out  evidences  of  an  incidental 
nature  that  the  Apostles  did  not  believe  their 
Lord  might  return  at  any  moment  in  visible 
glory  to  raise  the  dead,  did  not  suppose  the 
Gospel  dispensation  was  as  likely  to  be  closed 
at  once  as  to  continue  a  long  time.  They  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  an  aeon  ;  and  a  few  years 
or  decades  of  years  do  not  constitute  an  aeon. 

But  another  objection  to  the  view  that  the 


Apostles  merely  thought  of  the  parousia  as 
an  evenjb  which  might  take  place  at  any 
moment,  while  it  might  be  remote,  is  the 
tone  of  their  references  to  it.  One  cannot 
read  their  words  in  respect  to  it  without 
perceiving  that  in  some  sense  it  was  near  to 
them,  an  event  just  at  the  door  and  expected 
with  warm  desira  Men  do  not  think  or 
speak  of  death  as  the  Apostles  thought  and 
spoke  of  the  approaching  revelation  of  Christ. 
If  they  did  not  really  look  for  His  personal 
advent  in  their  own  day,  how  shall  we 
account  for  their  language  ?  In  one  of  two 
ways,  I  believe.  Either  by  supposing  that 
they  expected  His  coming  to  be  realised  in 
many  important  crises  of  human  history 
during  the  progress  of  His  kingdom,  crises 
that  were  to  be  typical  and  suggestive  of  His 
personal  advent  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  or 
by  supposing  that  His  final  coming  was  so 
great  and  overshadowing  an  event  as  to  fill  the 
whole  future  with  light  and  seem  very  near  to 
them,  illuminated  by  the  Spirit,  as  it  is  very 
near  to  God,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years. 
As  to  the  former  view,  that  the  expression, 
"  the  coming  of  Christ "  may  be  used  in  a 
generic  sense,  to  denote  a  class  of  events, 
similar  to  one  another,  and  culminating  in 
one  far  more  glorious  than  all  the  rest  at 
the  close  of  this  SDon,  I  cannot  pretend  that 
it  is  altogether  satisfactory;  but  this  at 
least  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  that  the  words 
"seed"  and  "son"  in  2  Samuel  vii.  12-14, 
as  well  as  "the  overseer,"  in  1  Timothy 
iii.  2,  and  many  other  terms  in  the  Bible, 
are  used  in  a  generic  sense;  also  that  Christ's 
promise  to  "  come  again  and  take  His  disciples 
to  himself,"  in  John  xiv.  3,  is  far  more 
natural,  if  understood  of  their  removal  to 
Paradise  by  death,  than  if  it  is  understood  to 
predict  the  resurrection  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  reign  with  Him  on  earth  ;  and  finally 
that  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia :  "  Repent  ...  if  not  I  will  come 
unto  thee  and  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of 
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his  place,"  "or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly  and  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword 
of  My  mouth."  "I  will  come  as  a  thief, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will 
come  upon  thee,"  were  fulfilled  long  ago, 
whether  the  events  by  which  they  were 
fulfilled  be  regarded  as  preludes  of  the  final 
parousia  or  not.  Compare  Exodus  iii.  8  ; 
Isaiah  xiii.  9,  10,  xxiv.  19,  20,  23 ;  Ezekiel 
xxxiii.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah  xix.  1 ;  Psalm  civ.  3. 

As  to  the  second  view,  that  the  return  of 
Christ  in  glory  seemed  near  to  them  because 
of  its  transcendant  importance  as  the  desire 
of  their  hearts,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
present  it  in  the  words  of  two  distinguished 
writers.  Says  Dr.  Hackett,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Acts  iii.  20  : — 

The  Apostle  enforces  his  exhortation  to  repent  by 
an  appeal  to  the  final  coming  of  Christ,  not  because 
he  would  represent  it  as  near  in  point  of  time,  but 
because  that  event  was  always  near  to  the  feelings  and 
consciousness  of  the  first  believers.  It  was  the  great 
consummation  on  which  the  strongest  desires  of  their 
souls  were  fixed,  to  which  their  thoughts  and  hopes 
habitually  turned.  .  .  .  ,  The  Apostles,  the  first 
Christians  in  general,  comprehended  the  grandeur  of 
that  occasion ;  it  fiUed  their  circle  of  view,  stood 
forth  to  their  contemplation  as  the  point  of  culmi- 
nating interest  in  their  own  and  the  world's  history, 
threw  into  comparative  insignificance  the  present 
time,  death,  all  intermediate  events,  and  made  them 
feel  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  with  its  conse- 
quences of  indescribable  moment  to  all  true  believers, 
was  the  grand  object  which  they  were  to  keep  in  view 
as  the  end  of  their  toils,  the  commencement  and 
perfection  of  their  glorious  immortality. 

To  this  beautiful  extract  I  must  add  one 
jBrom  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,  of  Scotland,  which 
expresses  even  more  exactly  my  conception 
of  the  case. 

This  great  event  is  constantly  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  near,  and  the  view  is  natural  and 
true.  Never  does  the  meeting  of  a  beloved  Mend 
oome  so  close  to  us,  as  when  we  have  just  parted  from 
him.  Love  makes  the  tears  of  farewells  sparkle  into 
welcomes ;  and  if  we  could  only  retain  the  same  im- 
pression of  Christ's  loss,  £Qs  return  would  be  as  nigh. 
It  is,  moreover^  in  the  New  Testament,  the  great 
event  that  towers  above  every  other.  The  heaven 
that  gives  back  Christ  gives  back  all  we  have  loved 
and  lost;  solves  all  doubts,  and  ends  aU  sorrows. 
His  coming  looks  in  upon  the  whole  life  of  the 


Church,  as  a  lofty  mountain  peak  looks  in  upon  eveiy 
little  vaUey  and  sequestered  home  around  its  base  and 
belongs  to  them  all  alike.  Every  generation  lies  under 
the  shadow  of  it,  for  whatever  is  transcendently  great 
is  constantly  near,  and  in  moments  of  high  conviction 
it  absorbs  idl  petty  interests  and  annihilates  intervals. 

This  view  appears  to  me  at  present  better 
than  the  former,  and  I  therefore  accept  it  as 
probably  correct. 

If  now,  following  the  example  of  some  of  my 
pre-millennialist  brethren,  I  were  to  drop  for 
a  moment  the  style  of  an  inquirer  and  assume 
that  of  a  prophet,  my  language  would  be  of 
the  following  tenour.    All  of  you,  my  breth- 
ren, wish  to  be  "  looking  for  and  hastening 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,"  and  all  of 
you  expect  to  meet  Him,  or  be  with  Him, 
at  His  glorious  appearing.     But  you  wiU  see 
Him  on  the  other  side  before  you  see  Him 
here  ;  you  will  meet  Him  in  Paradise  before 
you  meet  Him  visibly  on  earth.     He  has 
more  grace  in  store  for  our  poor  sinful  race 
than  any  of  you,   who  imagine  that  the 
number  of  elect  is  almost  complete,  suppose* 
And  if  you  would  really  hasten  His  coming, 
lend  all  your  energies  to  the  great  work  of 
evangelising  the  nations.    The  Gospel  has 
not  yet  been  preached,  even  as  a  witness,  to 
hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea.     But  it  will  be  so 
preached  as  to  be  more  than  a  witness.    All 
the  families  of  the  earth  must  call  Him 
whom  your  souls  love,  blessed.     The  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  must  come  into  the  Church, 
and  Israel,  as  a  people,  be  saved.    Let  every 
one  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Grod  and 
enter  into  the  ranks  for  service.    Then  the 
Lord  will  speedily  come.    Years  and  ooi- 
turies  will  pass  swiftly  by  in  the  blessed 
work,  and  you,  who  wait  for  His  appearing, 
will  soon  behold  Hun.    If  He  seem  to  delay 
His  advent,  be  sure  that  it  is  because  He  is 
"  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance,"  and  bo 
sure  also  that  the  fruit  of  His  delay  will  bo 
a  greater  multitude  of  the  redeemed  hy 
whom  He  will  be  glorified  at  His  coming. 
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By  M.  Valentme,  D.D.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College. 


|T  is  a  fault  of  many  of  the  text 

books   on    Moral    Science,    that 

they  have  been  constructed  almost 

vho%  in  the  mould  of  a  simple  naturalism. 

He  old^ethod  of  Aristotle  which  has  come 

to  us  out  of  paganism,  simply  anatomising 

hmnan  nature,  and  generalising  the  laws  of 

duty  from  the  observed  powers  and  judg- 

utaA  of  man's  moral  faculty,  has  continued 

too  strongly  to  mark  the  works  that  are 

givoi  us  in  these  late  days.    Ethical  systems 

cootinue  to    be    put    almost   entirely   on 

liitaral  data.    But  man's  place  and  ultimate 

esd  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of 

redemption.     He  is  under  a  remedial  eco- 

aomy.    And  the  views  of  the  young  in  our 

I   schook  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  mould  of 

Cbmtian  ethics.    The  morality  we  are  to 

caltiTate  must  be  something  purer,  higher, 

tod  mote  comprehensive  than  the  morality 

of  the  unenlightened   understanding   and 

asaided  conscience.   It  must  rest  on  a  better 

>KiTehen8ion  of  our  relations  to  God  and 

fiis  plans,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow-men,  than 

Dan  has  without  revelation.     Had  we  no 

other  Hght  than  that  of  reason,  we  would  be 

JttstifiaUe  in  framing  our  science  of  duty  on 

^t  alone.    But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 

tuning  away  from  the  clearer  light  which 

WW  illuminates  every  question  of  right  and 

tWigation.      Any  system  of   ethics  which 

<ttitB  tiie  truths  of  revelation,  and  fails  to 

Tiew  man  in  the  new  relations  into  which  he 

is  bcou^t  by  redemption  and  grace,  must 

come  fatally  short  of  being  a  full  science  of 

hunan  duty,  if  it  does  not  present  that  duty 

n  ahsolutely  £e^  light 

Chnstian  etUcs  are   inseparably  linked 


with  theology,  or  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  word  of  God.  Morality  represents 
the  practical  side  of  religion.  Paganism 
indeed  maintained  a  clear  separation  between 
religion  and  ethics.  Its  morality  was  not 
made  to  rest  on  religion,  and  its  religion 
was  divorced  from  morality.  Religion  was 
itself  often  a  grand  obstacle  to  moraUty. 
This  pagan  conception  of  the  foundation  of 
morality  has  poured  its  poison  through  many 
of  our  books  of  moral  science.  The  systems 
taught  want  the  true  theological  foundation ; 
and  in  this  separation  from  religion  is  per- 
petuated the  old  pagan  abomination  that 
piety  need  not  include  morality.  Not  even 
the  boldest  rejecters  of  the  supernatural 
claims  of  Christianity  will  deny  that  its 
ethical  teaching  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
any  found  elsewhere  among  the  best  sages 
of  the  race ;  and  nothing  can  justify  Chris- 
tian teachers,  in  our  day,  in  fixing  the 
postulates  and  conclusions  of  moral  science 
on  simply  natural  data. 

The  single  object  of  this  paper  is  to  pre^ 
sent  the  office  of  Conscience  in  the  condition 
under  which  Christianity  brings  its  action, 
and  as  involved  in  the  product  of  Christian 
morality.  There  is,  probably,  no  single 
point  at  which  the  difference  between  pagan 
and  Christian  ethics  is  more  marked  than  in 
this  connection ;  and  a  view  of  the  difference 
here  becomes  the  best  illustration  of  the 
wide  interval  over  which  the  whole  science 
must  move  in  passing  from  a  merely  natura- 
listic form  to  its  true  form  under  the  economy 
of  redemption. 

Under  Christianity,  conscience  accom- 
pUshes  its  functions  in  new  conditions  and 
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with  reinforced  power.  The  main  things 
thus  involved  will  come  into  view,  in  recal- 
ling two  general  aspects  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  moral  faculty. 

I.  The  first  part  of  the  relation  is  that 
which  Christiatiity  bears  to  conscience  in 
affording  needed  knowledge.  It  comes  as  a 
revelation  of  additional  and  necessary  truth. 

Conscience,  like  every  other  faculty  of  the 
human  soul,  is  capable  not  only  of  develop- 
ment in  power  and  energy,  but  of  education 
into  broader  comprehension  and  accuracy  of 
ethical  discernment.   Upon  the  clearness  and 
completeness  of  its  perceptions  of  duty  must 
always  depend,  to  great  extent,  the  force  of 
its  imperatives  and  the  reliableness  of  its  con- 
trol.    It  can  discern  moral  quality,  however, 
and  discriminate  right  and  wrong  only  in  the 
light  of  correct  knowledge.    The  intuitive 
character  of  its  cognitions  does  not  make  it 
independent  in  its  action.    The  correctness 
of  men's  moral  judgments  is  conditioned  on 
their   right  understanding    of   themselves, 
their   relations   to    God,  to    their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  great  ends  of  their  being. 
Knowledge  thus  forms  the  light  in  which 
the  conscience  perceives  duty  and  asserts 
obligation.    Other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  of  it  the  better.    While  there  is  a 
source  of  moral  law  for  men*  in  the  action 
of  natural  conscience  itself,  judging  in  the 
light  of  reason  alone — ^the  only  guide  of 
merely  naturalistic  ethics — ^a  second  source 
of  such  law  is  opened  in  the  teaching  of  revela- 
tion, setting  forth  human  duty  in  new  light 
and  broader  relations.    There  is  one  writing 
of  the  law  of  duty  within  man,  and  another 
is  given  in  the  word  of  God.    In  its  regu- 
lative control  the  Christian  conscience  must 
unite  and  use  the  direction  and  imperatives 
of  both.    To  understand  aright  the  action  of 
conscience  in  this  vantage  position,  we  must 
note  and  remember  the  relations  between 
these  two  sources  of  moral  law.    These  rela- 
tions present  three  chief  points  to  be  looked  at. 

*  Rom.  ii.  14, 15. 


1.    The  law  written  within,  "  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  the  heart,"  and  that  with- 
out, in  objective  revelation,  are  in  necessary 
and  unchangeable  harmony.    There  can  be 
conflict.      Any    seeming    disagreement 


no 

must  result  from  a  failure  to  interpret  the 
law  correctly.    The  contents  of  the  moral 
faculty  which  discerns  right  and  wrong  in 
the  light  of  reason,  and  the  contents  of  reve- 
lation which  unfolds  and  prescribes  human 
duty  ab  extra^  are  concurrent  ways  of  the 
disclosure    of  human    obligations.     Man's 
nature,  though  marred  by  the  fall,  is  a  work 
and  revelation  of  (Jod,  Originally,  especially 
in  the  intelligence  and  conscience,  it  was  an 
image  of  (jod,  a  reflection  of  the  Divine 
reason  and  holiness.    If  the  inward  law  has 
been  much  defaced  and  dimmed,  legible  only 
in  broken  and  fragmentary  forms,  so  that 
man   needs  a  clearer  guidance,  revelation 
comes  as  a  second  writing  of  it,  and  clearer, 
from  the  Creator.    The  conscience,  as  a  sub- 
jective faculty,  whose  office  is  to  discern  and 
enforce  duty  in  human  relations  as  naturally 
understood,  receives  in  the  written  law  of  the 
Divine  Word  an  enlightening  and  educating 
help ;  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  any 
of  our  cognitive  faculties  and  the   means 
that  educate  and  cultivate  them.    It  is  tme 
that  Rationalism,  taking  its  stand  o&  its  own 
powers  of  thought  alone,  has  sometimes  as- 
serted an  antagonism  of  conscience  to  duties 
taught  by  Christianity.    But  such  disagree- 
ment has  alwajTs  come  from  a  misreading  of 
either  the  subjective  law  or  the  objective 
revelation.     There  can  be  no  real  opposition 
between   reason  and  Christian  revelation ; 
and  the  effect  of  advancing  non-Ghristiaa 
into  Christian  ethics  is  not  to  make  etMes 
less  truly  human,  but  to  mould  the  scienoe 
more  in  real  harmony  with  the  laws  and  de- 
mands of  our  genuine  and  normal  humanity. 
It  becomes  most  human  when  it  is  most 
Christian. 

2.  Christian  revelation  becomes  confirma- 
tory of  the  true  action  and  decisions  of  oonr 
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science.  The  need  of  an  assuring  help  has 
ever  been  deeply  felt  in  settling  questions  of 
duty.  Men  have  been  drifted  hither  and 
thiiiier  in  unanchored  restlessness,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  able  to  read  the  law 
within  them  with  certainty.  The  natural 
conscience  stands  in  the  midst,  or  more  pro- 
perly at  the  summit,  of  an  organism  of 
faculties  disordered  and  impaired  by  the  fall 
and  sin.  It  necessarily  acts  thus  at  a  dis- 
advantage, under  doubt,  and  with  weakened 
force.  One  of  the  great  things  it  always 
needs,  for  its  right  power,  is  certainty.  This 
it  must  have,  for  high,  firm,  and  victorious 
moral  life.  Yet  this  full  certainty,  demanded 
by  our  moral  nature,  is  impossible  unless  its 
natural  judgments  are  helped  by  an  assuring 
and  ratifying  authority  from  without.  The 
blindness,  mistakes,  and  misgivings  of  the 
conscience  form  a  perplexing  chapter  in 
ethical  systems.  It  has  often  led  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fixed,  immu- 
table morality.  Outside  of  the  illumination 
of  Christianity,  the  moral  idea,  the  affirma- 
tion of  right,  always  has  lacked  this  needed 
certainty,  and  sunk  out  of  its  right  effective- 
ness of  control  So  long  as  men  are  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  morally  good,  there  is  only  an 
inferior  motive  power  in  the  imperatives  of 
conscience.  But  Christianity  comes  with  its 
Divine  precepts  and  commands,  speaking  in 
a  voice  which  the  conscience  recognises  as 
of  God  and  authoritative,  confirming  the 
genuine,  true,  and  correct  decisions  of  the 
•  moral  faculty.  The  inner  law  is  flooded 
with  new  light,  and  the  misgivings  of  doubt 
are  swept  away.  Indubitable  validity  is 
given  to  its  directions,  and  fresh  nerve  and 
strength  come  into  its  behests. 

3.  The  field  of  recognisable  duty  is  grandly 
enlarged  by  the  teachings  of  revelation. 
There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which,  in 
this  respect,  conscience  finds  itself  in  su- 
perior position  under  Christianity.  First, 
revelation  discloses  to  man  new  and  other- 
wise   undiscoverable   relations,  opening  to 


view  new  duties,  obligations,  and  responsi- 
bilities. It  sets  before  him  his  solemn  rela- 
tions to  the  Trinity,  to  redeeming,  re-creating, 
and  saving  grace,  as  well  as  creating  and 
preserving  love,  to  offered  blessings,  gracious 
rewards,  and  eternal  destbies.  The  world 
and  human  life  have  a  grandly  changed 
meaning  under  the  Gospel.  Man's  place  in 
the  system  of  things,  as  to  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  is  revealed  in  a  light,  increased 
and  broadened  like  that  on  the  landscape, 
when  morning  rises  upon  night ;  and  in  this 
light  he  sees  a  thousand  new  responsibilities 
on  which  he  is  touching  every  moment,  and 
which  stretch  out  into  illimitable  ranges. 
Conscience  must  act  in  view  of  all  these  new 
relations,  and  hold  the  heart  and  life,  the 
will  and  activities,  to  all  the  duties  of  this 
enlarged  ethical  domain.  Secondly,  by  its 
immense  number  of  specific  precepts  for  par- 
ticular relations  and  circumstances  in  life 
revelation  gives  correctness,  minuteness,  and 
fulness  of  application  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  duty  asserted  by  the  conscience.  In 
manifold  cases  the  conscience  would  be  in 
the  dark,  without  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  Scripture  directions.  Scarcely 
a  situation  or  emergency  in  life  can  be 
named,  for  which  precept  and  counsel  have 
not  been  given.  When  the  sun  rises,  the 
natural  eye  not  only  sees  further,  but  more 
minutely ;  and  myriad  objects  and  relations 
flash  into  view  wliich  were  unseen  in  the 
dark.  ''If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumbleth,"  .  ,  .  "  If  auy  mai^  walk  in 
the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth 
the  light  of  this  world."  Such  safer  illumi- 
nation for  the  moral  footsteps  is  afforded  by 
the  guiding  beams  of  the  true  Light,  shining 
on  the  way  through  the  teachings  of  the 
Word.  More  of  duty  is  known,  and  better 
known.  By  common  consent — even  among 
sceptics — the  ethical  precepts  of  Christianity, 
in  their  purity  and  sublimity,  their  defini- 
tiveness  and  universality,  their  quickening 
direct^ess  and  radical  thoroughness,  are  un- 
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approached  by  the  best  teachings  of  pagan 
sages  or  human  philosophies.  When  Fichte, 
for  instance,  represents  Jesus  as  carried  by 
the  very  purity  of  His  character  into  the 
regions  of  transcendental  and  eternal  mo- 
rality, the  representation  is  a  concession, 
made  by  no  means  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  religion,  that  "  in  His 
light  we  see  light,"  and  questions  of  duty  re- 
ceive a  matchless  illumination.  Thirdlyy 
besides  unfolding  man's  true  relations  to 
God,  his  fellow  men,  and  to  his  own  destiny 
under  remedial  grace,  and  defining  every 
kind  of  duty  in  matchless  precepts,  Christi- 
anity presents  an  example  of  human  life  and 
excellence  in  the  person  of  Christ.  For 
lifting  men  up  to  true  conceptions  of  what 
they  ought  to  be  and  do,  the  power  of  a 
concrete  example  cannot  be  easily  over-esti- 
mated. Revelation  not  only  defines  virtue 
and  righteousness,  in  clear  instruction  and 
apt  precepts,  but  adds  the  illustration  of  a 
real  pattern.  This  takes  hold  of  the  human 
mind,  and  explains  duty  with  a  force  and 
impressiveness  otherwise  impossible.  There 
are  some  who,  overlooking  the  atoning  office 
and  work  of  Christ,  interpret  the  whole 
meaning  of  His  mission  as  fulfilled,  in  being 
the  world's  needed  Teacher  and  Example. 
We  need  not  accept  the  error  of  this  extreme 
view.  But  without  doubt  He  was  meant  to 
be  "  the  Model  Man  "  as  well  as  Redeemer 
of  men.  And  that  example  has  been  shining 
down  through  the  ages,  with  wonderful  power 
on  human  life.  It  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  a  guide  into  all  the  purest  and  grandest 
moralities  that  have  adorned  Christian  man- 
hood. In  all  just  estimates  of  the  functions 
of  the  conscience  under  Christianity,  account 
must  be  taken  of  this  great  fact,  that  human 
duty  and  character  have  received  a  personal 
manifestation  in  the  Redeemer — "  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  prototype  of  human  morality."* 
To  us,  who  have  lost  original  and  normal 
rectitude,  from  whose  nature   the  Divine 

♦  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  II.  p.  S6. 


"  image  "  of  it  has  been  sadly  effaced,  a  just 
and  full  conception  of  morality  is  conditioned 
on  a  knowledge  of  Christ  aa  the  pattern  of 
holiness. 

The  light  and    help  afforded    in  these 
various  ways  necessarily  give  greater  range, 
breadth,  definiteness,  certainty,  and  force  to 
thejmperatives  of  the  moral  faculty.     There 
is  a  grandly  enlarged  knowledge  of  duty— a 
strengthened  emphasis  to  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion.     The    conscie^ce    acts    under    surer 
guidance,  and  an  indubitable  authorisation 
from  Grod.     Its  practical  supremacy  is  rein- 
forced, as  it  stands  before  the  human  will 
and  speaks  in  His  name  as  well  as  its  own. 
If  its  perceptions  and  imperatives  without 
revelation  are  sufficient  to  leave  men  "  with- 
out excuse  "  in  wrong-doing,  surely  in  the 
floods  of  light  poured  by  Christianity  over 
every  question  of  virtue  and  duty,  the  ethical 
determinations  must  be  clearer  and  more 
comprehensive,  and  more  certainly  exclusive 
of  error  or  mistake. 

II.  The  other  aspect  of  the  new  condition 
of  the  conscience  under  Christianity  is  iU 
relation  to  Divine  grace.    We  use  the  term 
"  grace  "  here,  not  as  expressing  the  objective 
"  favour  "  with  which  God  mercifully  regards 
the  unworthy,  but  the  subjective  help  which 
is  afforded  as  a  divine  energy  operating  upon 
and  in  men.     In  the  remedial  scheme  of 
God,  men  become  the  subjects  of  a  super- 
natural   influence  and   work,  beyond    the 
natural  effect  of  the  additional  truth  given, 
and  yet  through  it ;  under  which  the  office 
of  conscience  comes  to  be  fulfilled  in  greatly 
altered  conditions  and  with  the  possibility  of 
far  higher  virtue. 

Among  the  facts  most  plainly  brought  to 
view  in  the  history  of  ethical  discossions, 
none  are  more  marked  than  the  compairative 
impotence  of  mere  moral  distinctions,  among 
non-Christian  people,  even  when  the  moraj 
judgments  have  been  clear  and  positive 
The  best  familiarity  with  the  principles  oi 
duty  has  not  been  able  to  enforce  daty,      l| 
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has  been  strangely  ineffectnal  for  practice. 
The  sharpest  intellectual  discriminations 
and  definitions  have  been  but  as  the  play  of 
a  cold  light,  like  the  aurora  of  the  north 
quickening  nothing  into  life  or  beauty. 
Men  have  known  the  right  and  approved  it, 
and  have  yet  pursued  the  wrong.  "The 
inner  law,  with  its  '  categorical  imperative '" 
has  lacked  efficiency  and  fruitfulness.  It 
cannot  do  much,  because  it  has  become 
"  weak  through  the  flesh."  Not  only  does 
it,  without  the  instruction  of  revelation, 
want  certainty^  but  without  grace  it  lacks 
effective  strength.  It  needs  a  sufficient 
dynamic.  This  it  finds  in  Christianity — 
chiefly  in  these  wa)r8  : 

1.  Conscience  is  reinforced  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  must  always 
distinguish  between  the  conscience  and  the 
enlightening  and  moving  force  of  the  Spirit. 
The  existence  and  function  of  the  natural 
conscience  in  man  are  fiilly  recognised  by 
revelation.    The  term  used  to  designate  it, 
oT;v€i5T7<rts — from  crvvotSa,  conscious  9um — a 
knowing  with,  associate  knowing,  i.e.,  either 
as  a  self-consciousness  of  right,  or  a  knowing 
with  God*  whose  law  it  discerns,  expresses 
its  nature  and  power  in  the  essential  features 
we  are  accustomed  to  assign  to  it.    It  is 
referred  to  as  primarily  and  fundamentally 
a  cognising  or  knowing  facidty,  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  the  morally  good 
and  evil.      But  it  is  also  an    imperative 
authority,  binding  men  under  the  obligations 
of  righteousness ;  and  a  judging  force,  with 
condemnatory  and  punitive  action  on  wrong- 
doing.    These  functions  of  the  conscience 
could  have  been  rightly  and  fully  accom- 
plished, in  and  from  its  own  energy,  only  in 
an  unfallen,  sinless  state.    In  the  aid  which, 
in  its  broken  and  impaired  condition,  it 
receives  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  recognise  one  part  of  the  great  provision 
made  in    grace   for   man's   restoration  to 
holy  character  and  a  life  of  duty.      Its 
♦  Wuttke,  Ohrittim  Ethics,  H.  p.  101. 


natural  functions  are  not  set  aside  by  the 
Spirit,   but   used,   and    restored    to    their 
true  efficiency.     With  all  who  accept  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  saving 
men  from  sin,  enlightens,  convinces  of  sin, 
strives  in  their  hearts,  and  guides  in  the  way 
of  duty.     Besides  the  natural  force  of  re- 
vealed truth,  simply  as  truth,  there  is  a 
supernatural  influence,  which  is  the  true 
and  real  work  of  the  Spirit — not  of  man, 
but  upon  and  in  him.    It  is  surely  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  know  in  all  cases  how 
much  of  the  conviction  of  duty,  and  the  im- 
perative to  its  performance  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  conscience  itself,  and  how  much 
to  the  supernatural  work  of  the  Spirit.    For 
the    Spirit    does  not  work    without,    but 
through    man's  natural   faculties.      He  is 
present  in  the  Word  of  truth,  instructing  the 
understanding  in  all  moral  relations,   en- 
lightening  the  conscience  with   clear  and 
impressive  visions  of  duty,  quickening  its 
motive  power  into  constraining  energy.    The 
"Spirit  witnesses  with  man's  spirit,"  as  to 
duty  and  obligation.    He  joins  His  reveahng 
power  to  that  of  conscience,  and  reinforces 
the  sense  of  obligation  into  effective  strength. 
The  feeble  current  is  filled  up  into  needed 
fulness.    And  so,  while  the  Christian's  primi- 
tive, natural  conscience  is  acting  in  all  its 
functions,  it  is  not  acting  alone.     It  is  not 
alone  ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  within  him  as 
an  ever-present  help,  blending  Divine  grace 
with  the  human  powers  which  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  permanent  moral  health  and  vic- 
torious ethical  control.     In  this  is  fulfilled 
the  experience  expressed  in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul :  "  My  conscience  also  bearing  me 
witness  in  the  Holy  G/wst"  (Rom.  ix.  1). 
This  is  a  Christian  conscience,  one  acting 
not  unaided  and  alone,  but  as  embraced 
within  and  filled  with  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

2.  The  conscience  is  quickened  and  made 
effective  through  the  regeneration  and  sane- 
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tification  divinely  wrought  in  the  heliever. 
The  great  change  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
present as  a  renewal  of  human  nature  into 
the  image  of  Grod  is  meant  in  the  redemp- 
tive plan,  to  recover  to  holy  cliaracter  and 
all  moral  duty.  To  look  on  Christianity  as 
designed  simply  to  bring  us  pardon  and  re- 
lease from  punishment,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  perversions,  divorcing  religion 
from  its  great  moral  end.  "  This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  your  sanctification."  Under 
this  renewal  conscience  comes  into  its  final 
and  triumphant  supremacy.  This  involves 
several  facts : — 

First,  the  moral  faculty  itself,  which,  like 
all  the  other  human  powers,  has  suffered  by 
the  fall  and  sin,  partakes  in  the  renewal  by 
which  the  nature  of  man  is  put  in  process  of 
recovery.  It  shares  in  the  regeneration  in 
which  the  inmost  nature  of  his  moral  powers 
receives  a  new  life.  As  the  conscience,  ac- 
cording to  the  primal  constitution  of  man, 
formed  the  very  flower  and  crown  of  his 
being,  the  blight,  disorder,  and  weakness 
introduced  by  sin  must  have  left  a  sad 
injury  upon  it.  The  faculty  itself,  thus 
coming  under  the  renewing  action  of  grace, 
attains  clearer  vision,  truer  discrimination, 
and  stronger  impeUing  power. .  It  gets  back 
into  its  normal  life  for  its  true  functional 
prerogatives. 

Secondly,  in  the  change  of  the  heart,  the 
conversion  of  the  affections  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness, the  resisting  hinderance  to  the  control 
of  conscience,  is  broken  and  removed.  It  is 
the  deep  curse  of  human  nature  that  its 
loves  are  terribly  perverted,  and  fastened 
on  wrong  objects.  The  affections  do  not 
find  their  centre  and  rest  in  God  and 
righteousness.  They  have  become  irregular, 
sordid,  and  misleading.  They  are  often 
carnal  and  debasing.  They  sway  to  the  ap- 
peals of  temptation.  The  appetites  and 
passions  obscure  the  moral  perceptions  and 
resist  the  moral  judgments.  There  is  a  law 
of  sin  and  death  reigning  in  the  affectional 


nature.     The  will,  which  should  always  bow 
to  the  behests  of  conscience,  is  swayed  by  a 
bad  heart.   The  sceptre  of  the  moral  faculty 
is  broken  by  the  rebellion  of  the  deares 
against  right  and  duty.     It  cannot  enforce 
its  ethical  authority  upon  and  through  the 
will     Its  faintest  whisper  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive ;   but  against  the  imperious  rule  of 
wrong  affections,  its  loudest  imperatives  are 
impotent.    But  in  the  great  change  pro- 
vided for  in  Christianity,  and  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  truth,  a  "  new 
heart "  is  given.    It  is  a  restoration  of  the 
affections  to   their   true    objects— reconci- 
liation  with    God    through    the   love  of 
redemption,    and    recovery    of    the    sotil 
into    love    of  righteousness.     The   Scrip- 
tures characterise  it  as  a  "writing  of  the 
law  again  on  the  heart  " — a  putting  again 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  duty,  written  at 
the  beginning  on  the  soul,  and   afterwards 
epitomised  in  the  tables  of  stone  at  Sinai, 
into  the  understanding  and    love    of  the 
renewed  souL      Through  faith    in    Christ 
there  is  formed  a  living  union  with  Him,  as 
of  a  branch  in  the  Vine ;  and  the  new  life 
makes  man  again  a  "  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature,"  and  carries  into  him  the  forces  of 
purity  and  righteousness.     Whilst  in  justifi- 
cation our  faith  accepts  Christ  as  our  right- 
eousness, our  regeneration  is  the  beginning  of 
o\ir  transformation  into  the  moral  cliaracter 
which  the  restored  relation  implies.      To 
this  new  life  in  the  affections  duty  becomes 
easy  and  joyful    Duty  being  made  an  object 
of  love,  the  conscience  is  no  longer  perplexed 
and  overborne  by  evil  desires,  but  becomes 
able  to  assert  its  rightful  authority. 

One  of  the  very  first  fruits  of  the  change 
is,  therefore,  freedom  to  the  will  in  lie 
domain  of  righteousness.  It  is  true,  we 
assert  a  natural  free  will  in  man — and  cor- 
rectly. It  is  the  essential  condition  <^  all 
responsibility.  Without  self-determination 
accountability  is  inconceivable.  Bight  and 
wrong  can  have  no  existence.     And  there 
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is  no  point  on  which  the  consciousness  of 
universal  man  is  more  unanimous  than  in 
testifying  to  this  freedom.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  freedom  is  not  abso- 
lute. It  is  limited  and  partial.  Through 
the  fall  and  sin  there  is  contradiction  in 
man's  being.  The  will,  whose  office  it  is  to 
give  effect  to  the  directions  of  conscience,  is 
under  the  command  of  opposing  inclinations 
and  corrupt  desires.  Until  the  law  of  sin 
and  death  is  broken  by  renewing  grace,  the 
will  is  practically  in  bondage  to  evil.  The 
choices  of  its  freedom  are  controlled  pre- 
dominantly, not  by  conscience  or  the  objective 
law  of  duty,  but  by  selfishness,  carnal  passion, 
and  the  manifold  appeals  of  immoral  pleasure. 
Though  exercising  a  limited  freedom,  within 
the  sphere  of  civil  aifairs  and  in  separate 
acts,  the  will  is  unable  to  fr^e  the  soul  from 
the  fetters  of  depravity,  and  change  a  sinftil 
personality  into  a  pure  and  holy  one.  It  is 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  powers  of  evil  in  our 
fallen  nature  that  St.  Paul  refers  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  where  is  pictured 
the  war  of  the  "  law  in  the  members  "  against 
true  righteousness  even  after  the  new  life 
has  brought  some  reinforcement  to  con- 
science. The  will  is  sometimes  baffled  even 
then  in  giving  frill  and  happy  eflFect  to  the 
moral  judgments.  '  It  is  only  in  regeneration, 
therefore,  when  the  heart  has  been  renewed 
and  the  laws  of  duty  written  again  in  its 
love,  that  the  will  gets  into  a  real  spiritual 
freedom.  And  as  sanctification  makes  more 
and  more  pervasive  the  force  of  the  new  life, 
andthehuman  affections  flowmore  strongly  to 
their  right  objects,  the  will  attains  still  better 
and  greater  efficiency  for  God  and  the  right. 
Through  this  inward  change,  moreover, 
the  example  of  Christ  attains  its  true  power 
in  men  for  moral  character.  The  imitation 
of  Christ  can  never  be  accomplished  out- 
wardly. It  is  not  a  process  of  copying. 
Moral  character  is  not  an  architecture.  It 
Is  the  growth  of  a  right  inward  life.  "  We 
must  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing 


that  we  can  resemble  Christ  as  our  pattern 
without  uniting  ourselves  to  Him  as  the 
Saviour*' *  A  life  after  His  example  can 
only  be  by  His  power.  It  is  the  Christian  who 
alone  can  say,  "I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  I  now  live  I  live 
by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God " — whose  love 
to  Him  as  Saviour  is  fervent,  and  whose 
affections  are  upraised  and  sanctified  by  His 
grace — that  is  moulded  into  the  ethical  fea- 
tures of  that  Example  that  has  been  shining 
as  a  full-orbed  glory  on  the  vision  of  men. 

Under  these  practical  forces  of  redemption, 
therefore — ^and  under  them  alone — ^the  con- 
science becomes  effective  for  the  true  human 
morality.  Not  only  is  man,  by  revelation, 
taught  his  duties,  in  the  grandest  relations 
he  sustains  to  God,  the  world,  and  an 
appointed  destiny — ^relations  otherwise  un- 
discemible — but  the  conscience  itself  is 
quickened  by  grace,  the  obscuring  mists  of 
sin  are  lifted  from  its  perceptions,  and  the 
obstinate  hinderances  of  inward  depravity  are 
superseded  by  the  help  which  convictions  of 
right  receive  from  love  of  the  right.  The 
efficiency  of  the  conscience  no  longer  stands 
only  in  the  merely  intellectual  judgments  and 
interest,  but  in  sanctified  affection  for  the 
morally  good.  With  love  toward  what  is 
good,  even  feebler  conscience  would  sway  the 
Ufe  aright.  But  under  the  redemptive  forces 
of  Christianity  we  have  clearer  conscience — 
vision,  strongerimperativeforce,  together  with 
a  re-adjustment  of  the  whole  nature  in  pre- 
dominant love  of  righteousness  and  purity. 
More  and  more,  as  the  work  of  redemption 
goes  on,  is  the  law  written  within  men,  put 
into  the  heart  as  a  holy  life-force,  and  the 
conscience  becomes  more  and  more  de  facto, 
as  it  is  <fo  jure,  sovereign  for  the  true 
morality  for  which  our  nature  was  intended. 
It  is  thus  that  Christianity  furnishes  the 
only  effective  dynamic  for  the  conscience, 
and  makes  possible  among  men  a  pure, 
reliable,  world-overcoming  moral  life. 
*  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  298. 
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In  Jltm0riam— <^ttpst  ^koludt* 


Dr,  and  Prof.  Ord,  of  Theology  in  the  Univemty  of  ffaUe-Wittemberff,  Prussian  Saxony. 


By  Professor  Archibald  Duff,  Jimr«,  MontreaL 


give  a  translation  of  a  short 
Article  in  a  (German  periodical, 
describing  the  last  honours  paid 
to  this  good  man.  The  story  gives  a  few 
words  on  Tholuck's  character,  by  good  and 
great  Germans  who  knew  hin?,  and  it  will 
also  serve,  as  it  pictures  the  scene,  to  let 
many  who  have  loved  to  live  in  Halle  follow 
in  imagination  for  themselves  the  funeral 
train  as  it  was  marshalled  in  that  well- 
known  garden,  so  often  the  scene  of  Tholuck's 
walks  with  students  ;  yes,  marshalled  in  the 
hall  beneath  his  own  quiet  study — in  that 
hall  where  every  Christmas  the  brilliant 
trees  lighted  up  long  tables,  spread  with 
simple  gifts  and  Halle  Christmas  loaves,  one 
for  each  of  a  dozen  or  more  students  who 
might  be  unable  to  journey  tax  away  to  the 
festival  at  their  own  homes.  The  funeral 
train  assembled  there,  and  mourned  around 
the  bier,  as  they  looked  on  and  listened  to 
the  discourse  of  the  good  pastor  Hoffmann. 
Tholuck  held  sittings  in  the  little  St.  Lorenz 
church,  where  Hoffmann  has  long  preached  so 
eloquently  of  sin  and  salvation.  But  Tho- 
luck's seat  was  scarcely  ever  occupied ;  he 
was  seldom  or  never  at  church,  save  when 
he  preached  the  University-sermons  in  the 
Dom.  But  they  misjudge  who  suppose  that 
all  who  are  absent  from  church  in  Grermany 
are  godless.  From  the  house  in  Mittel- 
strasse  the  procession  moved  out  to  the  city 
cemetery,  in  the  style  so  striking  to  a 
stranger,  with  its  conducting  Halloren  in 
old-fashioned  cocked  hats  and  knee-breeches, 


and  its  train  of  student  societies,  with  officers 
inquaintstudentuniform,bearing  crapedban- 
ners.  But  let  us  take  the  account  as  written : 

"Those  were  memorable   but  sorrowfal 
hours  which  we  recently  spent  in  the  old 
town  on  the  Saale,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
well-beloved  teacher.    On  Sunday  Tholuck 
died,  and  on  the   following   day    he  was 
buried.    With  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
Leipzig    branch    of   the  Wingolf  Student 
Society,  I  journeyed  over  from  Leipzig  to 
Halle.     Professors    Eahnis   and    Luthardt 
were  also  on  the  train.     At  five  o'clock  the 
funeral  obsequies  were   to   begin    in  the 
house,  and  at  six  the  great  solemn  proces- 
sion was  to  move  toward  the^town  ceme- 
tery.   I  hastened  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  found  the  coffin  already  closed  ;  but  at 
Mrs.  Tholuck'sdirection  the  carpenter  opened 
it  again  to  let  me  and  the  young  Wingolf 
company  look  'once  more  on  the  loved  &ce, 
A  beautiful  image  of  peace  it  was,  as  if 
there  stood  written  on  his  brow  :  *  Now  I 
have  overcome,  cross,  suffering,  fear,  and 
need.'    I  can  never  forget  the  hour  I  spent 
with  the  sorrowing  widow,  hearing  har  nar- 
rate much  that  is  memorable  concerning  the 
latter  sufferings  and  the  triumpliant  words 
of  faith  of  the  departed. 

"  At  five  o'clock  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
mourners,  including  thirty  clergymen  in  tiieir 
ministerial  robes,  and  most  of  the  professors 
and  lecturers  of  the  university,  had  gathered 
in  the  well-known  Gartensaal,  around  the 
bier  adorned  with  flowers  and  x>alms. 
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"  A  well-trained  choir  of  boys  from  the 
orphan- house  (if  I  mistake  not)  sang,  stand- 
ing without,  the  first  verse  of 

*  HerzUch  lieb  hab*  ich  Dich,  O  Heir.' 

How  often  has  that  same  company  of  lads 
from  the  Francke  Orphan  Institute,  clad 
in  queer  black  coats  and  tall  hats,  sung  that 
same  verse  under  Tholuck's  dining-room 
window  on  Saturday  afternoon,  whilst  the 
old  man  dropped  his  hands  on  his  knee  and 
listened ! 

"Then  followed  the  funeral  address  of 
Pastor  Hoffmann,  for  many  years  Tholuck's 
friend  and  pastor.  His  text  was:  'Love 
never  faileth,  although  prophesying  faileth,' 
etc.;  'but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  imperfect  work  shall  cease.'  As 
Professor  Welters  (Tholuck's  successor  as 
University  preacher)  afterwards  said  in  the 
cemetery,  it  was  a  life-picture,  painted  on  a 
golden  ground,  delighting  and  nourishing 
one's  very  inmost  soul,  held  up  lovingly  and 
truthfully  to  our  sight.  The  sermon  will  be 
published.  Let  me  give  here  but  a  sentence 
or  two  which  especially  impressed  themselves 
on  my  memory.  He  be^n:  '"Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  go  in  peace."  Thus 
were  we  at  length  suffered  to  pray  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  we  were  celebrating  the  great 
Supper,  and  the  Lord  was  calling  to  Himself 
this  servant  who  had  led  more  guests  to  the 
Supper  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.' 
'  Our  departed  teacher  was  a  richly  gifbed 
spirit,  who  had  penetrated  far  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Godhead,  but  still  deeper  into 
the  mjTsteries  of  the  human  heart.  To  him 
was  given  a  tongue  which  mastered  not  a 
few  dead  languages,  but  more  Uvingones. 
He  could  speak  in  new  tongues  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  m3rsteries 
of  the  word  of  the  cross;  but  the  noblest 
thing  of  all  was  that  he  remained  constant 
in  humility,'  On  the  words  '  Love  never 
ceaseth,'  he  said,  as  he  described  the  cha- 
racter of  the  departed, '  Nearest  to  his  heart 


were  his  beloved  students ;  but  who  can  count 
the  other  men  to  whom  as  well  the  wonderful 
memory  of  our  sleeping  friend  was  a  treasure- 
house  of  counsel  and  consolation  ? '  To  the 
last  year  of  suffering,  with  its  ever-increasing 
mental  feebleness,  he  applied  the  words, 
'But  when  prophesying  and  knowledge 
cea«e ' ;  and  here  he  related  precious  inci- 
dents which  confirm  the  text,  '  Love  never 
ceaseth.'  With  an  earnest  prayer  he  closed 
his  soul-stirring  address.  Then  the  choir 
began  the  two  verses  of '  Jerusalem  du  hoch- 
gebaute  Stadt*  and  were  joined  by  the  whole 
company. 

",In  a  few  minutes  the  imposing  procession 
began  to  move,  while  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  tolled.  First  went  the  funeral 
music,  then  the  coflin,  followed  immediately 
by  the  three  ftineral  preachers,  Hoffmann, 
Prof.  Welters,  and  Court-preacher  Dr.  Kogel 
of  Berlin.  Then  came  the  clergy  in  official 
dress,  the  professors,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  students  with  their  banners.  In  front 
were  the  Wingolf,  of  which,  as  is  weU  known, 
Tholuck  was  an  honorary  member.  [At  the 
first  Foundation  Festivd  of  the  Halle  Win- 
golf,  which  is  a  professedly  active  Christian 
association,  in  July,  1845,  Tholuck  took  a 
hearty,  enlivening  part  in  the  organisation]. 
Then  followed  the  Salinger  Society,  in  whom 
also  he  took  a  great  interest,  and  then  the 
other  associations.  The  public  of  Halle  took 
also  a  prominent  part  in  this  last  journey 
of.  their  most  fiamous  and  most  worthy 
fellow-citizen.  By  thousands  they  Uned  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 

"  At  the  cemetery  the  strains  of  the  choir 
were  again  heard,  receiving  us;  their  song 
this  time  the  first  four  verses  of  'Jesus  mein 
Zuversicht/  in  old  rhythm.  The  body  was 
laid  down  under  the  bower  of  green  lin- 
dens, while  professors,  pastors,  and  students 
gathered  round ;  the  marshals  of  the  socie- 
ties forming  a  guard  of  honour.  Then  began 
Professor  Dr.  Welters  in  the  name  of  the 
University,  and  with  Paul's  words,  'Knowing, 
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ilierefore,  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 
men;  but  we  are  manifest  unto  God/  as 
text.  He  gave  a  masterly  description  of  the 
life,  the  work,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  fomier  te^acher,  in  later  years  his  col- 
league. I  will  quote  but  one  passage : 
^  Tholuck  had  this  in  common  with  Neander, 
that  he  did  not  found  a  school;  but  just 
that  was  the  most  precious  gift  that  was 
given  to  him  by  God — even  that  he  was  too 
large-hearted  and  far-seeing  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  school.  He  had  only  the  one  aim,  to 
lead  as  many  souls  as  possible  to  the  Master 
whom  he  served,  and  whom  he  loved  above 
all  else.  Because  he  knew  that  up  to  the 
point  where  one  finds  the  Lord  the  ways  of 
individuals  are  very  varied,  and  only  from 
the  time  when  He  is  found  do  they  run  on 
side  by  side,  therefore  it  was  his  constant 
endeavour,  from  the  first,  in  his  intercourse 
with  students,  to  be  and  to  offer  something 
to  each  one,  in  order  to  win  the  most. 
Those  whom  he  has  won  may  be  counted 
by  thousands.* 

"Dr.  Kc^el,  with  wonted  polished  speech 
and  captivating  eloquence,  laid  a  wreath  of 
gratitude  on  the  coffin  in  the  name  of  the 
students.  More  beautifully  it  could  not 
have  been  done.  *  Yesterday,'  he  began, '  it 
was,  by  the  will  of  God,  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  a  man  was  laid  to 
rest  in  this  same  churchyard,  who  was 
at  first  much  despised,  then  much  beloved, 
and  now  deeply  revered  by  all  Christen- 
dom. It  was  August  Hermann  Francke. 
His  funeral  text  shall  be  our  text  to-day — 
those  words  from  the  great  Supper  :  "  And 
the  servant  came  and  said  again  to  his  Lord, 
Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded." ' 
With  masterly  touches  he  depicted  the  time 
of  Tholuck's  awakening  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Baron  von  Kottwitz,  his  work  in  Rome, 
his  coming  to  Halle,  his  unwearied  labour 
and  influence  among  the  student  youth ; 
and  closed  with  the  words :  *  Yet  there  is 
room.     Yes ;  in  our  time,  in  part  so  soured 


with  pessimism,  in  part  so  indifferent 
through  optimism,  in  part  so  torn  by  scepti- 
cism,— ^yes,  beloved  academic  youth,  there  is 
room  still  for  you  in  God's  heart,  and  at 
God's  table.'  One  more  h3rmn,  and  then 
they  laid  the  weary  body  to  rest  till  its 
glorious  resurrection." 

Prof.  Welters  expresses,  as  quoted  above, 
exactly  what  seems  to  us  the  great  service 
Tholuck  has  rendered,  and  which  has  made 
him  great  indeed.  Tholuck  has  been  un- 
like such  men  as  Ewald,  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  constructing  elaborate  scienti- 
fic systems,  and  in  insisting  that  they  alone 
were  right,  and  all  others  very  wrong. 
Ewald  wrote  a  complete  system  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  history,  and  theology.  Tholuck 
wrote  some  works  on  theology,  devotional 
or  eclectic,  and  not  closely  connected  as  one 
complete  s}^tem.  But  he  awakened  and 
drew  on  to  independent  activity  many  a 
bright  soul,  many  a  complete  system  of 
life  and  thought,  which  God  himself  had 
planned  and  built.  Was  not  that  more 
than  to  force  his  own  opinions  on  others, 
when  any  man's  opinions  and  knowledge 
are  fit  best  fragmentary?  There  are 
now  engaged  in  active  service  many  of 
his  pupils,  older  and  younger.  Of  the 
younger  may  be  named  Professor  Besser,  of 
Magdeburg ;  Professor  Cremer,  known  by 
his  N.  T.  Lexicon ;  Lie.  TheoL  Herrmann, 
one  of  Halle's  most  promising  younger 
theologians.  Amongst  the  elder  of  his 
pupils  may  be  reckoned  noted  professors  at 
most  of  the  universities.  Ewald's  system  is 
already  superseded.  His  opinions  will  be 
fast  forgotten.  Tholuck's  work  goes  on 
actively  reproducing  itself,  spreading  its 
influence  even  over  men  who  have  been 
simply  his  colleagues.  For  Halle  University 
has  become  noted  for  the  warm  personal 
relations  between  professors  and  students, 
and  much  of  this  may  be  traced  to  Tholuck's 
example.  We  do  not  mean  that  Tholuck's 
work  has  been  opposed  to  that  of  men  like 
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Ewald,  as  conservatism  opposed  to  liberal 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  Tholuck  has 
been,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  the  Halle 
Faculty,  Le.,  of  the  leading  theological 
Faculty  of  the  VermittltmgS'Schule,  against 
which  the  High  Church  party, — ^the  so-called 
orthodox  people — led  by  Leipzig,  have 
warred  well  nigh  as  much  as  have  the  most 
bold  of  undevout  writers  of  the  stamp  of 
the  ProUstantische  Kirchen-Zeitung,  Tho- 
luck has  sought  to  train  men  who  would  be 
thoroughly  liberal  in  thought,  not  taking 
recent  :tradition,  nor  yet  ancient  tradition, 
as  supreme  authority,  and  who  would  also 
be  really  devout  men.  May  we  not  say  he 
has  been  in  both  respects  truly  rational.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  term  "  rational "  should 
have  come  into  disfavour  with  anybody. 
Nobody  desires  to  be  irrational.  It  is  a 
pity,  too,  that  Tholuck's  name  should  be 
used  as  discouraging  what  is  rational.  Ra- 
tional he  was,  as  those  who  steadily  attended 
his  courses  of  lectures  know.  True,  his 
early  attention  to  Oriental  studies  was  not 
very  deep,  and  soon  ceased.  True,  his  com- 
mentaries are  not  models  of  scholarship  in 
his  equipment  for  the  work,  nor  yet  in  his 
results.  See,  for  example,  his  effort  to  make 
the  synoptic  account  of  the  Last  Supper  har- 
monise with  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Yet 
his  counsel  in  his  lectures  was  steadily  that 
an  exegete  be  strictly  rational.  And  at  the 
same  time  his  teaching — ^much  more,  how- 
ever, his  example,  his  pervading  tone  of 
mind — ^led  his  pupils  to  be  fervently  de- 
vout. 

Herein,  in  his  devoutness,  lay  what  we 
may  call  the  second  main  characteristic  of 
Tholuck's  life-work.  He  studied  students — 
studied  their  individual  gifts,  and  cultivated 
them  systematically.  Herein  he  was  soundly 
rational.  How  else  can  good  theologians 
be  made  ?  How  else  any  sort  of  good  work- 
men? But  he  was  also  soundly  rational — 
yes,  sounfdly  reasonable— in  being  fervently 
devout,  and  in  leading  others  to  be  so.    To 


study  each  student  and  to  work  earnestly  to 
develop  each  was  to  recognise  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  plans,  and  that  a  man 
must  find  them  out  if  he  would  have  suc- 
cess. This  was  indeed  to  be  truly  devoted 
to  Grod.  Again,  to  be  fervently  devout  was 
to  recognise  in  his  whole  feeling  and  bearing 
the  reality  of  the  great  Creator  Spirit 
And  what  is  more  reaaonable?  What  is 
more  like  God  Himself,  who  is  the  most 
reasonable  of  all  beings,  and  the  giver  of 
all  human  reason  ?  The  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy in  Halle,  whose  character  he  influenced 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  contains  some 
leading  examples  of  thoroughly  rational 
methods  in  investigating  and  teaching. 
Who  that  has  followed  Professor  Riehm's 
lectures  on  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Genesis,  Job, 
has  not  thought  him  quite  ready  to  sacrifice 
any  hoary  tradition,  if  reason  seemed  to 
require  it?  And  other  men  are  there  of 
Uke  mind  ;  yet  all  looked  up  to  Tholuck  as 
to  a  foster-father.  All  felt  quite  free  in  his 
sight  to  do  what  they  thought  right.  Sin- 
gularly, however,  that  Faculty  might  also 
be  called  a  fervently  devout  one.  Professor 
Riehm,  whom  we  have  named  above,  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this.  A  Sunday- 
school  was  long  led  by  him,  and  every 
Sunday-school  man  has  an  introduction  to 
his  heart.  The  little  missionary  society  is 
always  sure  of  Riehm's  help  at  the  opening 
and  closing  exercises  of  the  Semester.  An 
earnest  address,  really  a  sermon,  is  not  too 
much  for  him  to  contribute  on  each  occasion. 
I  could  tell  of  other  instances  that  equal 
this,  and  of  one  that  goes  far  beyond  it  (if 
such  an  expression  could  be  used)  in  both 
respects,  strict  rationality  and  earnest  de- 
voutness. I  refer  to  Professor  Besser,  who 
was  emphatically  a  pupil  of  TholucL 

Ernest  Renan  says  in  his  address  on 
Spinoza,  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21,  1877  (see 
.Contemporary  Review,  April  1,  1877)  : 
"  Since  the  days  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
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Aurelins^  no  life  had  been  witnessed  so 
profoundly  penetrated  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  Divine  (as  Spinoza's).  In  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  sixteenth  centuries,  rationalistic 
philosophy  had  numbered  very  great  men  in 
its  ranks,  but  it  had  no  saints.  Occasionally 
a  very  repulsive  and  hard  element  had 
entered  into  the  finest  characters  amongst 
Italian  free-thinkers.  Religion  had  been 
utterly  absent  from  those  lives  not  less  in 
revolt  against  human  than  Divine  laws,  of 
which  the  last  example  was  that  of  poor 
Vanini.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
religion  producing  free-thought  as  a  part  of 
piety."  Some  may  be  surprised  on  reading 
these  words  here,  and  may  wish  to  modify 
them.  We  will  not  deny  saintliness  to  a 
man  in  whom  others  see  it  as  they  gaze  upon 
him.  But  the  quotation  concerning  Spinoza 
expresses  correctly  what  Tholuck's  work  has 
really  been.  He  has,  indeed,  trained  men 
to  think  freely,  faithfully,  to  reason  rigidly 
as  a  part  of  piety.  He  has  taught  them, 
too,  while  busy  thinking,  investigating,  to  be 
ever  very  humble,  very  childlike  before  Grod. 

Is  anyone  dissatisfied  with  this  character- 
isation, and  ready  to  say — ^Tholuck  himself 
said  Rationalism  was  dying,  and  warned  us 
against  certain  schools  as  being  rationalistic  ? 
iVue  it  is  that  undevout  reasoning  must  die 
out,  but  undevoutly  rational  is  not  synony- 
mous with  rational.  Moreover,  men  find  that 
undevout  reasoning  is  self-contradictory,  and 
must  die  out. 

One  more  remark — ^Tholuck's  life  business 
seemed  to  be  to  find  how  he  himself  and  all 
he  had  might  serve  to  the  carrying  out  of 
God's  ends.  It  was  an  illustration  of  the 
highest  kind  of  free-will,  a  subordination  of 
one's  own  entire  conduct  to  God's  way,  as 
being  a  supremely  good  way.  In  like  man- 
ner^ the  sovereign  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  exercises  the  highest  freedom  in 
the  realm  by  finding  out  the  vox  populi, 
and  executing  it ;  that  is,  by  choosing  most 
gladly  to  subordinate  all  his  own  power  to 


the  righteous  wish  of  his  country.  So  Tho- 
luck  was  a  king.  With  royal  grandeur  he 
studied  the  plans  of  God,  which  underlie 
men's  lives,  and  submitted  all  his  own  life  to 
the  work  of  carrying  out  these  plans.  This 
third  characteristic  is  really  one  with  the 
former  two ;  and  the  three  are  really  com- 
mon to  every  true  Christian.  So  that  Tho- 
luck  was  but  a  bright  example  for  every 
Christian. 

Let  me  close  with  a  short  sketch  of 
Tholuck's  Student-Home,  established  and 
sustained  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tholuck 
with  their  own  property  ;  in  fact  perma- 
nently endowed  by  them  with  this  property. 

In  order  to  accomplish  more  thoroughly 
his  work  of  cultivation  of  individual  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Tholuck  had  long  wished  to  have 
a  few  living  in  his  own  house.  I  have  heard 
him  describe  his  longing,  in  a  little  address 
at  one  of  the  opening  feasts  in  the  Uttle 
Home.  Supper  over,  a  finer  provision  than 
usual  having  been  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tholuck  having  partaken 
of  the  meal  with  the  students,  the  good  old 
gentleman  sought  out  and  read  a  passage 
in  the  handsome  bible  presented  at 
the  founding  by  the  Emperor  William  for 
the  Home's  devotional  services.  Then  he 
told  us  of  his  longing  to  gather  a  few  young 
spirits  about  him ;  and  how  at  last  the  way 
liad  been  made  plain;  the  house  next  his 
own,  viz.,  MitteUtrasse  10,  purchased,  and 
furnished  with  beautiful  neatness,  yet  plainly. 
Mr.  Inspector  Besser,  Lie.  TheoL,  Privat 
Decent  in  Theology  in  the  University,  was 
engaged  to  take  charge,  and  the  house  opened 
in  1871,  to  the  great  joy  of  Tholuck.  The 
original  students  who  were  to  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits were  selected  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  TJioluck, 
the  evident  principle  of  selection  being  to 
take  such  as  would  likely  become  very  useful 
men,  and  would  be  furthered  in  becoming  so 
by  residence  in  the  house,  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  student  not  being  considered. 
Such  as  were  able  to  pay  and  chose  to  come 
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were  charged  about  the  same  as  they  would 
pay  for  like  boarding  comforts  elsewhere  in 
the  town.  Poorer  men  were  charged  less, 
and  according  to  their  means.  The  same 
principles  have  guided  in  the  selection  of 
new  residents  as  the  previous  ones  left,  each 
leaving  after  a  residence  of  one  or  two  years. 
The  students  have  no  lectures  or  classes  in 
common  in  the  house,  save  that  once  a  week 
one  evening  is  occupied  by  a  meeting  for 
theological  discussion,  the  Inspector  pre- 
siding, and  each  student  taking  his  turn  in 
opening  the  discussion  by  an  essay  on 
the  subject  for  the  evening.  In  one  ses- 
sion the  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
was  discussed ;  on  each  evening  the  theo- 
logy of  one  particular  writer.  In  another 
session  the  Formula  Concordise  was  taken 
up,  its  various  doctrines  being  care- 
fully described  and  criticised  on  successive 
nights.  In  another  session  the  subject  was 
Dogmatic  Theology ;  in  another,  the  John 
question,  each  student  discussing  on  his 
evening  one  of  the  subordinate  questions 
arising  as  part  of  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  question.  Let  me  say  that  the 
methods  followed  were  strictly  rational,  and 
no  favour  was  shown  for  any  traditional 
doctrine  which  could  not  stand  the  rigid 
test  of  reason.  In  addition  to  these  studies, 
a  meeting  for  reading  some  Hebrew  text 
was  also  held  in  some  sessions.  The  Inspec- 
tor, besides  presiding  at  these,  conducted 
the  morning  devotions,  when  fifteen  minutes 
were  usually  spent  in  a  rich  exercise  of 
reading,  song,  and  prayer. 

Each  man  has  a  study  to  himself,  and 
nearly  every  one  a  bedroom  to  himself. 
Light  and  fuel  are  furnished,  also  the  simple 
German  breakfast  of  coffee  and  a  little  roll 
or  two,  and  supper  of  a  plain  sort.  All 
other  meals,  and  washing,  every  man  has  to 
provide  for  himself.  Tholuck's  library  be- 
came at  once,  and  is  to  remain  always,  the 
library  of  the  house,  or  the  nucleus  of  a 
larger.     Each  resident  has  free  access  to 


the  garden.  A  man  and  his  wife  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Tholucks  to  do  all  house- 
work and  serve  the  students  as  they  may 
desire. 

Seven  students  and  the  Inspector  are  all 
the  house  accommodates.  Thus  far  one  of 
the  number  has  been  almost  always  some 
one  of  the  English  or  American  students 
attending  Halle  University.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Tholucks  in  providing  thus  for  a  little 
cosmopolitan  influence  among  the  German 
residents  is  evident.  They  have  desired  to 
enlarge  the  accommodation,  and  this  espe- 
cially of  late,  while  opportunity  for  securing 
neighbouring  property  has  been  rather  con- 
venient. Knowing  this,  a  large  number  of 
men  in  Britain,  who  knew  and  loved  Tho- 
luck,  leading  men  of  all  denominations,  have 
formed  a  conmiittee  to  endeavour  to  secure 
an  enlargement  of  the  institution  as  a  fit 
monument  to  Tholuck's  memory.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  as  an  honour  to 
him  and  his  work,  and  as  a  memento  of 
what  he  and  his  work  were.  For  he  himself 
has  chosen  to  perpetuate  that  work  even 
after  his  death  by  this  institution.  He  has 
chosen,  too,  one  may  say,  thus  to  extend  his 
life ;  since,  when  he  is  gone,  all  that  he  had 
remains  supporting  this  house. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been 
collected  in  Britain  for  this  purpose  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  has  been  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Tholuck  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Nottingham  Congregational 
Institute.  The  small  sum  that  was  sent  to 
Halle  on  the  occasion  of  Tholuck's  jubilee 
to  aid  in  establishing  a  Tholuck  Scholarship 
in  the  University,  belonging  entirely  to  the 
University,  and  yielding  annually  a  small 
income  for  some  student  who  may  be  elected 
to  receive  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  render 
this  memorial  out  of  place.  A  movement 
has  been  planned  for  raising  a  fund  in 
America,  to  be  added  to  that  just  sent  from 
Britain  for  this  Memorial  House.  This  plan 
will  be  carried  out  ere  long,  although  it  has 
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been  decided  to  defer  it  for  a  while  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  financial  depression  in 
the  country. 

It  is  intended  that  the  fund  thus  col- 
lected be  sent  to  Halle  in  part  as  a  sort 
of  foundation  of  a  German  fellowship  for 
men  who  may  be  chosen  by  competitive 
examination  or  otherwise,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  benefit  by  different  theological 
seminaries  which  may  take  part  in  forming 


the  fund.  Such  a  student  will  receive  at  a 
very  low  rate  all  the  privileges  of  resid^ce 
in  the  house  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
active  German  theological  students.  God 
bless  Tholuck's  memory  to  us,  and  s^ 
success  to  this  plan.  May  many  other  men 
undertake  a  like  work  of  educating  scientific 
theologians,  and  carefully  trained  Christian 
teachers,  with  their  own  means,  and  this 
during  their  own  life,  not  merely  by  bequesto. 


LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE   AND    REVIEWS. 


A-— GERMAN  WORKS. 
^HE  Idea  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Writings  of 
Jeremiah  (Drfoederis  notione  Jerenviana 
commentatio  historiea),  Outhe,  fferm.  By 
Hbbmakn  Guthb,  Lio.  TheoL  Leipzic : 
Hinrich.  pp.  67.  L  8vo.  The  writer  is  one  of  the 
young  theologians  who  have  been  largely  aided  in 
preparation  for  future  professorial  work  by  the 
«<  Foundation  "  for  Repetents  or  Tutors  in  the  Uni- 
Ttrsity  of  Gdttingen.  Three  men  can  enjoy  its  pri- 
-vileges  at  the  same  time,  are  admitted  to  it  on  strict 
examination  and  preparation  of  a  discourse,  are  then 
required  to  take  charge  of  the  University  Commons 
for  Theological  Students,  to  conduct  classes  there, 
and,  besides,  to  give  courses  of  lectures  in  the  oni- 
versity,  to  aid  the  university  preachers,  and  to  assist 
the  theological  librarian.  By  all  this  they  are  tested 
as  well  as  trained  in  fitness  to  be  imiversity  instruc- 
tors. At  the  end  of  two  years*  service  they  usually 
pass  the  examination  for  habilitation  or  venia 
docendi,  and  become  licentiates  in  theology  and 
privat-docents,  or,  as  we  might  say,  "  fellows,"  next 
in  rank  to  the  extraordinarii  or  assistant  professors. 
Mr.  Guthe  is  a  man  of  fine  character,  and  a  hard 
worker. 

Prof.  Diestel,  of  Tubingen,  author  of  the  important 
work  on  **  The  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  reviews  this,  Mr.  Ghithe's  first 
publication,  in  the  Jena  ''Literary  News"  {Jenaer 
LUeraturzeUung}y  1877,  No.  29.  He  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  book,  thus  :  "  The  author  describes  in 
Part  I.  of  this  treatise  the  idea  of  the  covenant, 
as  found  in  Jeremiah's  writings.  For  this  prophet 
has  used  the  idea  oftener  than  his  predecessors,  and 
i^»pears  also  to  consider  it  more  important  than  they 


do.    The  covenant  was  given,  on  God*s  part,  as  a 
benefaction  to  the  people ;  at  the  same  time,  it  in- 
cludes a  double  right  which  Jahweh  possesses,  as 
related  to  the  people,  and  vice  versa.    The  Divine  ob- 
ligation is  fulfilled  in  benefits  which  Jahweh  confers 
on  the  people ;  but  these  are  also  fruits  of  grace. 
Part  II.  considers  the  breaking  of   the  covenant. 
Faith  that  God's  anger  will  not  annihilate  tiie  people 
is  a  product  of  the  idea  of  the  covenant.     The 
Divine  visitations  will  rather  make  the  people  bettei^ 
and  more  ready  to  receive  the  new  covenant,  whick 
wiU  include  in  itself,  above  all,  such  a  renevral  of  the 
whole  disposition  as  wiU  make  a  permanent  i^Mstasy 
impossible.     In  the  Conclusion,  the  leading  thon^ts 
are  summed  up.    The  writer  considers  the  ide«  to 
have  been  especially  valuable,  because,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  it,  the  people  were  regarded  as  not  subjected  to 
arbitrary  treatment  by  God,  but  Jahweh  viewed  at 
ini^lf^pg  known  his  fixed  will,  and  binding  himimlf  to 
suffer  his  anger  to  reach  only  so  far  as  the  "''t^inat** 
aims  of  the  covenant  permitted. 

"  Both  choice  of  theme  and  method  are  decidedly 
praiseworthy.  The  idea  of  the  covenant  ia  nowadays 
much  spoken  of,  but  its  exact  meaning  and  its  appli- 
cation far  from  properly  known.  Concerning  meihod 
the  author  rightly  says  :  '  Non  ad  tiostrae  Christianae 
fidei  rationem  exigenda  sunt  quae  Jeremias  locnftoB 
est,  sed  ad  gentis  Israeliticae  vel  potios  pKopihdfcaa 
nondum  Christiani  intelligentiam.'  ** 


Church  Architecture  according  to  ike  Fietes 
Usage  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (der  Kirchenbaa  ' 
Standpunkte  und  nach  dem  Braucheder  Lutheriacben 
Kurche).  Msubeb,  Pastor  Lie  TheoL  Mmts.  I^eip- 
zig :  Dorfling  and  Francke.    pp.  90/SL    L  8vo. 
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"  A  work  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  ministers, 
Church  patrons,  and  Church  officers."  CL  Brock- 
hauB,  in  the  TTieol  Lit,  Zeiiung  14, 1877,  says  of  it : 
''  Its  recently  deceased  author  has  sought  to  teach 
how  church-building  may  be  artistically  in  fit  style, 
adapted  for  religious  worship,  and  durable ;  also 
pecuniarily  well  projected.  Accordingly,  in  an  intro- 
ductory more  general  part,  the  various  styles  of 
buHding,  from  that  of  the  old  Christian  basilica  down 
to  the  renaissance  are  described,  and  the  principles 
pointed  out  which  ought  to  control  in  building  a 
place  of  worship.  Part  11.  gives  special  practical 
instruction  and  hints.** 

The  Communions  and  Sects  of  Wiirtemburg  (Die 
Gemeinschaften  u.  Sekten  Wtlrttemberg's).  By  the 
late  Prof.  Dr.  Chm.  Paliceb  of  Tttbingen.  Edited 
from  his  posthumous  papers  by  Prof.  Dr.  Jetter. 
Tttbingen :  Laupp.    pp.  215.    L  8vo. 

Of  this  book  Pastor  R  Kern  of  Hopfigheim  in 
Wtlrttemburg,  says,  while  reviewing  it  in  the  Theolo- 
ffische  LUeraturzeitung,  1877,  14,  as  follows :  "  The 
phenomena  of  religious  sect-life  are  here  considered 
only  as  found  in  Wtlrttemburg,  and  peculiarly  deve- 
loped there.  The  first  more  general  section  of  the 
book  traces  the  development  of  the  pietistic  fellow- 
ships in  Wtbrttemburg,  from  the  time  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  onwards,  pointing  out  the  various  moulding  and 
oo-operating  agencies  which  have  determined  the 
character  of  these  communions.  At  the  dose  we 
have  a  carefully  studied  analysis  of  pietism  and  a 
well  drawn  characterisation  of  it.  The  other  main 
division  of  the  book  describes  the  specialties  and 
singularities  of  the  oommpnions  and  sects  in  Wttrt- 
temburg,  the  classic  country  of  conventicle  Christi- 
anity. First  in  the  series  is  the  theosophic  peasant- 
farmer,  Michel  Hahn,  with  the  Michelians  named 
after  him  ;  then  comes  the  'very  blessed '  company 
named  after  Pastor  Pregizer ;  then  the  'Confession, 
or  Communion  of  the  Temple,'  who  became  so  useful 
by  their  settling  as  a  colony  in  Palestine  ;  and,  as  an 
appendix  to  this,  the  Bavarian  pastor  Cloter  with  his 
Chiliast  fiock.  Then  the  ways  of  the  Methodist  are 
described ;  then  come  the  chosen  Saints  of  the  New 
Church,  or  the  sect  of  tiie  Nazarines  with  their  '  most 
escalted  '  wisdom ;  then  the  Baptists  of  Wtbrttemburg, 
with  their  rough  master  Schauffler,  and  after  them 
the  disciples  of  Swedenborg.  The  {rfous  G.  Werner 
appears  at  once  worthy  of  respect,  with  his  Christian 
■odaUstic  institutions ;  but  the  Darbists  or  Plymouth 
Brethren  seem  stranger.  The  Irvingites,  too,  have  a 
place  in  the  sacred  drde  ;  and  finally  it  is  stated  that 
even  the  Mormons  have  had  triumphs  in  good  Suabia. 
A  few  more  little  bodies  with  Apocryphal  names  are 
mentioned.    The  general  principles  which  are  laid 


down  in  the  Introduction  for  pastoral  conduct  towards 
the  communions  and  sects  are  only  general,  and  in 
the  main  they  simply  repeat  what  Palmer  has  said  on 
the  subject  in  his  Pastoral  Theology.  With  all  his 
love  and  friendship  for  the  existing  Evangelical 
Church,  he  does  not  expect  that  it  will  have  pre- 
dominant authority  in  spiritual  life  in  the  future. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  method  of  teaching  and 
preaching  used  in  the  Church,  with  its  preparation 
for  the  ministry  by  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy, 
will  any  longer  be  able  to  form  and  hold  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  most 
will  become  a  prey  to  the  sectarians.  The  Church  of 
the  people  cannot  be  saved.  Dissolution,  her  fate,  is 
already  hanging  over  her." 

The  reviewer  in  the  Literaritches  CentraHbUUt  of 
Leipzig  says,  besides  :  "  Palmer  resolved,  in  1854,  to 
IHrepare  these  lectures,  because  many  of  his  students 
complained  to  him  that  they  were  almost  paralysed  in 
their  practical  work  by  the  confusing  multitude  of 
the  divisions  and  phenomena  of  these  sects.  Up  to 
1878  he  had  delivered  the  course  eleven  times.  By 
careful  study  of  all  the  literature  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  information  from  the  government,  and  by 
private  correspondence,  he  gathered  unusually  rich 
material,  and  then  sought  to  sift  it  critically  and 
arrange  it." 

The  Btble,  the  TahMtd,  amd  the  Gospel.  (Die  Bibel, 
der  Talmud,  u.  das  Evangelium).  By  Rabbi  Elias 
SoLOWXTOZTK.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Prof. 
Mor.  Grttnwald.  Leipzig :  Brokhaus  in  Comm.  pp. 
851.     8vo. 

The  reviewer  in  the  LUerarisehen  CentrMlatt, 
1877,  40,  quotes  the  author  as  saying  that  his  aim  is, 
by  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Talmud,  and  by  interpretation  of  many  New  Testa- 
ment expressions  according  to  the  Hebrew  of  the 
time  of  Christ,  to  show  that  aU  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  entirely  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
synagogue,  those  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  the 
Talmud,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for 
maintaining  any  longer  the  separation  that  exists 
between  Jews  and  Christians.  Men  may  thus  be 
reconciled  to  one  another.  The  author  hopes  ''to 
restore  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time 
to  see  justice  done  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
show  that  previous  commentators  have  understood 
the  book  badly,  and  have  disfigured  it"  "Then  it 
will  be  seen,"  he  says,  "  that  the  words  of  the  Grospel 
are  in  no  way  contrary  to  our  (Jewish)  traditions  and 
dogmas,  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  actually  agree, — 
yes,  are  often  identical — ^with  the  words  of  our  own 
teachers."  "  In  that  day  the  Eternal  will  be  One 
and  Incomparable,  and  One  and  Incomparable  wHl 
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be  His  name.*'  The  idealism  of  sucli  a  man  is  worth 
studying.  It  suggests  that  among  many  Jews  there 
is  a  nearness  of  heart  to  Jesus'  kingdom  which  we 
hardly  looked  for,  and  which  is  growing.  The 
scientific  value  of  the  book  becomes  at  least  ques- 
tionable when  one  remembers  that  the  chronology  of 
the  composition  of  the  yarious  sayings  recorded  in 
the  Talmud  is  in  fearful  confusion;  and  that  the 
philological  work  is  simply  enormous  which  must  be 
done  before  any  one  can  be  said  to  know  thoroughly 
the  language  of  the  book,  and  to  have  possession  of 
a  necessary  element  in  judging  whether  this  or  that 
Talmudic  passage  arose  before  Christ,  and  so  inde- 
pendently of  him,  or  contemporaneously,  or  long 
after,  perhaps  as  a  restdt  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  as 
a  forced  modification  of  Judaism.  Christianity  is 
becoming  better  known ;  and  the  turning  of  Jews 
toward  Jesus  may  be  because  Jesus  is  immensely 
superior  to  Judaism,  rather  than  because  Christianity 
and  Judaism  agree. 

On  the  Old  Testament  Conceptions  of  the  Condition 
after  Death,  (Ueber  die  alttestamentlichen  Yorstel- 
lungen  vom  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.)  By  Br.  B. 
Stade.  An  Academical  Discourse.  Leipzig :  F.  C. 
W.  VogeL    L  8vo,  pp.  86. 

In  reviewing  this  book  in  the  Jenaer  LUeraturzei- 
tung,  1877,  27,  Prof.  Diestel  of  Tubingen  says  : 
"  The  book  comes  well  up  to  the  just  demand  that  such 
a  work  shows  itself  fully,  by  its  character,  to  be  a 
product  of  scientific  labour,  that  the  controverted 
questions  be  carefully  investigated,  that  there  be  here 
and  there  marks  of  original  work,  and  hints,  too,  for 
prosecution  of  the  study.  There  are  but  few  difficult 
passages  (of  Scripture)  relating  to  the  subject ;  yet 
it  is  a  mark  of  poverty  that  the  science  of  ex^fesis 
has  made  so  little  progress  in  this  subject  which  is  so 
often  discussed,  and  discussed  with  an  eagerness  quite 
disproportionate  to  its  importance.  The  cause  of 
this  is  the  decided  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
openly  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  did  not  exist  among  the  Hebrews,  more  especially 
among  the  hi^er  ranks  of  religious  thinking.  Not 
only  the  older  orthodoxy,  but,  quite  as  strongly,  the 
Deism  which  replaced  it,  and  nationalism,  have 
shared  in  this  unwillingness. 

"  As  a  matter  of  religious  histoiy  the  facts  of  the 
absence  of  this  belief  is  very  remarkable,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Egyptians  believed,  as  is  well  known, 
in  a  continuation  of  spiritual  existence  after  death, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  happier  state  than  the  earthly. 
So  also  the  Persians."  ^'Our  author  points  to  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  as  making  up  to  the  Israelites 
in  earlier  times  for  the  lack  of  the  other  belief.  Ac- 
cording to  it  every  man  would  receive  in  this  life  all 


that  he  deserved.  Yet  I  must  express  it  as  my 
opinion  that  a  more  effective  substitute  vas  the 
belief  that  the  proper  work  of  religion  lay  in 
changing  society  from  selfish  wildness  to  a  condition 
where  ideal  motives  would  prevaiL  Thus  for  the 
Messianic  time,  above  all  things,  the  restoration  of 
true  regard  for  right  to  the  exclusion  of  all  violence 
was  expect^"  The  Israelite?  did  not  expect  to  rise 
again,  but  did  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  an  ideal 
state  for  his  nation.  This  was  his  great  comforter, 
and  filled  his  thoughts  so  that  he  did  not  think  much 
about  what  would  become  of  himself.  "  The  author 
describes  very  correctly  the  oonceptions  of  Sheol  and 
the  nether  world." 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Topics  in  Christian  Belief 
and  Ufe.  (Predigten  ub.  die  Hanpstucke  d.  christ- 
lichen  Glaubens  u.  Lebens.)  Dr.  August  Tholuck. 
Second  Volimie.  First  Half.  Sixth  Edition.  Gotha  : 
F.A.  Perthes.  1876.  pp.  1-232.  L  8vo.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  popularity  the  published  sermons 
of  Tholuck  possess.  They  form  the  favourite  gifts 
among  devout  friends,  and  even  among  all  persons,  if 
a  book  of  such  a  sort  is  wanted.  They  are  rich  de- 
votional nourishment  in  eloquent  words. 

The  German  Nationality  of  the  Oalatians  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Die  deutsch  NationalitlU;  der  kleinasiatischen 
Galater.)  Prof.  Dr.  K  Wiesleb.  A  Contribution 
to  the  History  of  the  Germans,  Celts,  and  Galatians, 
and  of  their  names.  Giitersloh :  Bertelsmann,  pp. 
85.    L8vo. 

In  reviewing  this  book,  E.  Schubeb  says,  in  the 
TheologiscJie  Literaturzeitung,  1877, 15,  that  Professor 
Wieseler  here  tries  to  support  the  view  he  took  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(p.  521  ff.  See  also  Herzog's  Real  Encyc.  xix. 
p.  523  ff.),  and  which  was  recently  contested  by 
WOib.  Grimm  (Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1876,  2).  Wiese- 
ler's  view  was  that  taken  by  almost  all  theologians ; 
bat  now  this  new  plea  for  it  seems  weak  as  against 
Grimm's  doctrine  that  the  Galatians  were  Celts.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  mere  similarity  of  the  names  Gala- 
tians, Gauls,  Celts,  would  not  decide  the  matter.  But 
it  seems  dear  that  one  of  the  three  tribes  who  be- 
came the  Galatians — namely,  the  Tectosagi — cer- 
tainly came  from  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  and«> 
were  Gauls.  They  may  have  been  in  Germany,  but 
only  as  invaders.  The  apparent  connection  of  Ga- 
latian  proper  names  with  German  names,  whidi 
Wieseler  regards  as  very  important,  is  held  by 
Schtlrer,  in  concert  with  many  philologists,  to  be  o£ 
little  consequence.  So  Schtlrer.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Jena  Literaturzeitung,  1877,  84,  Rudolph 
Buddensieg  favours  Wieseler,  although  he  condudes 
by  saying,  *'  Even  yet  the  question  is  not  dedded." 
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Am»  verm  OaUani,*  and  Teleology  or  Chanecf 
Theee  are  two  pamphlets — one  by  Dn  Bois  Bey- 
aoBd,the  other  by  Professor  Wigand— the  Utter  a 
sbip  critidam  of  the  former.  Du  Bois-Reymond 
H I  nbid  Darwinum ;  Wigand,  a  moderate  one.  The 
fionner  thinki  that  Darwin  has  given  teleology  its 
d(itb4)Iow;  the  latter  thinks  that  reason  is  compelled 
^  iti  Teiy  nature  to  seek  for  cauice  finales.  We 
wtiinly  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
pwntopponents  of  teleology  are  unable  to  avoid  teleo- 
logy. They  are  constantly  finding  "  purpose/'  **  de- 
■gn,"  etc,  as  soon  as  they  f  oi^  their  a  priori  theories, 
l^^gaod  makes  a  severe  criticism  on  Bu  Bois-Rey- 
loDd,  and  well  he  deserves  it  Wigand  advocates 
>I»  the  aamimption  of  a  causative  first  principle 
Q<i^«Qdent  of  nature  and  its  laws,  maintaining  that 
*it^  it  we  cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
viddrach  as  we  have  it  before  our  eyes. 

fiSoKfpky  and  T1itology.X 

Dr.  Babus  co-ordinates  theology  as  a  sdenoe,  and 
^fpit^'ji,  along  with  the  other  sdencee,  as  a  consti- 
^cot  of  phflosophy.  Philosophy  concerns  itself  with 
4e  entire  cosmos  in  its  entirety ;  theology  >nth 
idooub  of  the  cosmos, — one,  however,  so  much 
seirer  to  the  very  centre  than  those  with  which  other 
*'^°>cef  are  occupied  that  it  must  needs  have  a 
^**H™nmg  influence  in  the  formation  of  a  true 
f*3<*>ph7.  We  mean,  of  course,  Christian  theology. 
ftebodt,  though  a  small  one,  is  worth  reading.  It 
•^  to  do  justice  both  to  theology  and  the  natural 
»wi«s,  protesting  equally  against  the  intrusion  of 
*>d  theological  notions  into  natural  science  and 
^Sw  the  encroachments  of  natural  science  on  theo- 
%•  It  would  be  well  if  our  scientists  would 
•"^BooaDy  descend  from  their  boasted  heights,  and 
**JMwiid  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
•*"ions  like  these.  They  would  make  fewer  mis- 
^  od  might  find  it  necessary  to  do  lees  for  the 
•J'OKtiatt  both  of  their  own  and  other  people's 
^itfa. 

^^Mwi^story  on  ihe  Second  EpiiOe  to  the  Corin- 

^  ^wdal  ezcellenoe  of  this  new  Commentaiy  on 

*  i>iirv»  vtr9u$  OaUani,    Rede  von  Emil  du  Bois- 
*y»ond.    Berlin,  1876. 

+  Die  Alternative   Teleologie   oder   ZufaH    Von 
^Wigand.    Cas8el,1877. 
L*  PkUotopkie  wid  Tkeoloffie.    Von  Dr.  Leonhard 
P**.    Erlangen.     1876. 

^Ifwiw^ator  il^  da$  ZweiU  Smdkhreibmte  de$ 
mm  PaiHlne  an  die  Gemeinde  zu  Kormth,  Lie. 
M>.K%pcr.    Berlin:  G.Refaner.    1874. 


I  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  the  light  it 
<  throws  on  the  historical  circumstances  to  which  it 
I  owed  its  origin.  The  introduction  is  devoted  to  such 
J  questions  as — the  Four  Chapter  Epistle ;  the  Lost 
I  Epistle ;  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Corinth ;  the 
'  Corinthian  Judaism ;  the  Christ  Party.  As  to  the 
,  first-mentioned  question,  he  controverts  the  views  of 
Hausrath,  who  has  maintained  that  the  first  four  chap- 
ters constitute  a  separate — ^in  fact,  the  lost — Epistle 
of  Paul  (see  his  Der  Vierkapitd  brief  dea  Paulus  an 
die  Corinther,  Heidelberg  1870),  insisting  on  the  unity 
of  the  Epistle.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
lost  Epistle,  Lie,  Klopper  refers  to  a  work  published 
by  him  in  1869,  imder  the  title  Exegetisch-KritUche 
Untersuchungen  uber  den  zweiten  Bri^  de$  Paulot  an 
die  Gemeinde  zu  Korinth  ;  giving  here  merely  a  brief 
reeuvU  of  the  arguments  there  employed  and  results 
achieved.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  such  an  epistle 
are,  briefly,  the  difference  between  Paul's  own  des- 
cription of  his  last  Epistle,  given  in  such  passages  as 
2  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  vii  8 ;  x.  12,  and  the  existing  first 
Epistle ;  the  mode  in  which  he  discusses  his  plans  of 
travel ;  and  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  to  Corinth, 
of  which  he  spoke  in  1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  xvi.  10,  11  as 
imminent,  is  not  only  not  referred  to  in  the  existing 
second  Epistle,  but  another  fellow-laboiurer  is  men- 
tioned, namely,  Titus,  whose  apparent  success  in  the 
Church  seems  to  imply  that  he  must  have  been 
specially  delegated  by  Paul  to  deal  with  the  evils 
there  prevailing,  and  had  taken  an  Epistle  with  him. 
Lie.  Klopper  accepts  as  genuine  Pauline  Epistles  all 
those  usually  attributed  to  Paul,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  that  to  the  Ephesians. 

As  a  commentary,  Lie.  Klopper's  work  seems  to  be 
marked  by  thoroughness.  In  one  respect  it  differs 
from  many  Grerman  commentaries ;  it  does  not  con- 
tain BO  much  learned  ballast,  which  has  its  advan- 
tages. The  custom  of  controverting  every  writer 
who  differs  from  the  commentator,  and  quoting  every 
one  with  whom  he  agrees  may  be  carried  too  far. 


B.— AMERICAN  WORKS. 

Theological  Essays,  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd, 
B.D.,  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  12mo. 
pp.  883.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Company.    1877. 

"  The  substance  of  this  volume  has  been  before  the 
publis  some  twenty  years  or  more"  (p.  v.).  The 
previous  editions  of  the  volume  are  here  enlarged  and 
revised.  ''No  change,  however,  has  been  made  in 
the  dogmatic  positions.  The  reader  will  find  the 
historical  Calvinism  defended  in  the  essays  upon 
Original  Sin  and  Atonement ;  yet  with  an  endeavour 
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to  ground  these  cardinal    themee  in  the  absolute 
principles  of  reason,  as  seen  in  the  nature  of  both 
God  and  man.    Sin  must  take  its  origin,  from  first  to 
last,  in  the  finite  will,  and  atonement  is  the  necessary 
requirement  of  eternal  justice.    In  these  two  essays, 
the  writer,  if  he  has  done  nothing  else,  has  at  least 
shown  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that  theology  and 
philosophy  have  no  inherent  contradiction,  and  that  the 
more  exact  and  strict  ty^  of  theology  is  the  one  of  all 
which  is  the  most  defensible  at  the  bar  of  reason  and 
logic ;  agreeing  with  Selden,  that  '  without  school 
divinity  a  divine  knows  nothing  logically,  nor  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  a  rational  man  out  of  the  pulpit ' " 
(p.  v.).    The  tendency  of  this  volume  is  good.    It  is 
to  encourage  doctrinal  investigation  and  doctrinal 
preaching,  to  exalt  the  character  of  God,  and  to  abase 
the  character  of   the   impenitent  man.     Professor 
Shedd  has  already  accomplished  much,  and  this  work 
will  add  to  what  he  has  done  already,  in  stimulating 
clergymen  to  improve  their  methods  of  study  and 
their  style  of  preaching,  to  quicken  their  love  of 
inquiry  into  the  profoimdest  truths  of  religion,  and 
to  augment  their  enterprise  in  bringing  into  the  pulpit 
the  results,  rather  than  the  processes,  of  tl^eir  study. 
We  respect  the  author  of  this  volume  as  a  self -consis- 
tent theologian,  and  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  truth 
as  the  substance  of  it  is  found  in  the  Calvinistic 
creed.    Some  of  his  statements  will  not  be  accepted 
without  a  challenge.     Take,  for  a  single  example,  his 
analysis  of  the  distributive  justice  and  the  benevolence 
of  God.    He  says :  "  The  two  emotions  of  which  we 
are  speaking  are  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  constitutional  and  the 
other  voluntary.   The  Divine  wrath  (^pyn  0mD,  Rom. 
L  18)  issues  from  the  necessary  antagonism  between 
the  pure  essence  of  the  Godhead  and  moral  eviL    It 
is,  therefore,  natural,  organic,  necessary,  and  etemaL 
The  logical  idea  of  the  holy  implies  it.    But  the  love 
of  benevolence,  or  the  Divine  compassion,  issues  from 
the  voltmtary  disposition  of  Grod — from  His  heart  and 
affections.    It  is  ^ooA-wUl,    It  is,  consequently,  easy 
to  see  that  the  existence  of  the  constitutiotial  emotion 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  that  of  the  volimtary, 
in  one  and  the  same  being,  and  at  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  and  in  God  from  all  eternity,  since  He  is 
unchangeable  "  (pp.  270,  271).     Is  not  the  Divine 
justice  voluntary  I    Is  it  a  mere  emotion  t    Is  it  not 
rather  an  exercise  of  the  Divine  will,  which  is  more 
exalted  than  a  mere  sensibility  ?    Is  there  not  a  con- 
stitutional emotion  united  with  benevolence,  as  really 
afl  there  is  a  constitutional   emotion  united  with 
justice  %    May  we  not  resolve  love,  if  we  can  resolve 
justice,  into  a  sensibility  t    Is  it  not  the  vnU  of  QoA. 
to  reward  men  according  to  their  deeds,  as  much  as  it 
is  the  will  of  God  to  promote  the  well-being  of  His 


universe?  Professor  Shedd  says:  ''The  inspired 
assertion  that '  God  is  a  consuming  fire  *  (Heb.  xL  29) 
is  just  as  categorical  and  unqualified  as  the  inspired 
assertion  that '  God  is  light '  (1  John  L  5).  Hence  it 
is  as  inaccurate  to  resolve  all  the  Divine  emotions 
into  love  as  it  would  be  to  resolve  them  all  into  wrath. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  Divine  Essence  alone,  and 
not  any  one  particular  attribute,  that  can  be  logically 
regarded  as  the  unity  in  which  all  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  Deity  centre  and  inhere "  (p.  278). 
Surely  there  is  a  difference  between  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are 
resolvable  into  benevolence,  and  the  reasons  toit 
believing  that  they  are  resolvable  into  distributive 
justice  ?  Do  we  ever  read  that  distributive  justice 
is  the  "first  and  great  commandment,**  and  "the 
second  is  like  unto  it :  Thou  shalt  be  just  in 
punishing  evil-doers ; "  and  "  on  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets?'* 
(Matt  TT11  37-40.)  Do  we  ever  read  that  *'aU 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word — thou  shalt  be 
just  in  punishing  malefactors  ? "  (GaL  v.  14.)  Do 
we  ever  read  :  "  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  punish 
transgressors  ;  for  he  that  hath  the  disposition  to 
punish  transgressors  hath  fu^UUd  the  law.  The 
spirit  of  distributive  justice  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law?"  (Rom,  xiii.  8-10.)  Must  we  not  interpret 
Scripture  by  Scripture,  and  explain  the  passage  "  God 
is  love  "  in  the  light  of  the  galaxy  of  passages  repre- 
sented by  the  thirteenth  chi^yter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  ? 

Faith,  and  PhUosophy,  Discourses  and  Essays  by 
Hbnby  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited,  with  an 
Introductory  Notice,  by  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  pp.  496.  New  York  :  Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.     1877. 

Dr.  Prentiss  has  performed  a  labour  of  love  in 
editing  this  superb  volume,  and  his  labour  is  worthy  of 
our  love.  Few  books  have  been  edited  with  so  much 
taste  and  skill.  Its  title  is  felicitously  chosen.  The 
most  eminent  characteristic  of  Dr.  Smith  was  his 
zeal  in  harmonising  the  philosophical  spirit  with 
evangelical  Christianity.  His  Andover  address,  idiich 
comes  first  in  the  present  volume,  was  the  first  which 
made  him  conspicuous  in  the  literary  world,  and 
was  on  his  favourite  theme,  ''the  ReUtions  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy."  Perhaps  he  never  excited 
the  interest  of  his  auditors  more  deeply  than  when  he 
pronounced  this  address.  Many  of  these  hearers  were 
listening  to  him  for  the  first  thne;  He  knew  that 
some  of  them  rejected  all  forms  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion ;  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion  when 
he  spoke  of  the  man  who  "knows  no  love  too  greit 
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for  JeeuB ; "  and  when  lie  said  "  So  vital  is  Christ  in 
C^hristian  experience  that  many  are  withheld  from 
speculating  upon   His  nature   by  the  unspeakable 
depth  and  tenderness  of  their  love  for  Him ; ''  '*  The 
name  of  Jesus  has  touched  the  tenderest  and  deepest 
chords  of  man's  heart.''    He  knew  that  some  of  his 
hearers  were  either  jealous  of  philosophy  or  inimical 
to  it ;  he  declared,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  emphasis  : 
**  We  rob  faith  of  one  of  its  strongest  persuasions,  if 
we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  perfectly  rationaL'*    He 
knew  that  some  of  his  auditors  were  adopting  the 
speculations  of  Br.   Bushnell ;    he  uttered  glowing 
words  against  those  speculations,  and  here  his  language 
became  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  that  of  the  author 
whom  he  was  opposing  with  polished  weapons.    He 
knew  that  some,  and  the  most  venerable  part  of  his 
audience,  had  an  intense   aversion  to  the  German 
divines,  especially  Schleiennacher ;  he  girded  up  his 
garments  to  defend  these  divines,  especially  Sohleier- 
macher;   his  delicate  form  became  suddenly  more 
erect  than  it  had  been ;  his  face  became  paler  and 
more  ethereal;  he  made  a  lengthened  pause,  and 
then — "in    this  connection,  and  in  this   reverend 
presence — **  with    tones    of   great   solemnity   and 
dignity,  he  exclaimed,  "  in  the  name  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  the  name  of  all  generous  scholarship,  in 
the  very  name  of  Christian  charity,  I  dare  not  refrain 
from  testifying  that  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  all 
that  is  German,  or  that  may  be  so  called,  is  a  sign 
rather  of  the  power  of  prejudice  than  of  a  rational 
love  for  all  truth."     He  knew  that  some  of  his 
hearers  ranked  among  the  '*New  England  theolo- 
gians ; "  he  turned  his  eye  upon  them  as  they  sat  near 
him  on  the  platform,  and,  with  a  smile  of  arch  ap- 
proval and  soothing  irony,  he  drew  forth  in  response 
a  general  smile,  when  he  said,  in  a  low  and  semi- 
confidential  voice  :  '*  We  have  not  only  discussed,  we 
have  also  experienced  almost  everything  ;  from  con- 
scious enmity  to  €U>d  to  the  profoundest  submission 
to  His  will ;  from  the  depths  of  a  wibingnees  to  be 
condemned  to  the  heights  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence ;  from  the  most  abstract  decrees  of  a  Sovereign 
down  almost  to  the  power  to  the  contraiy ;  we  have 
passed  through  the  very  extremes  of  doctrine,  and 
know  them  to  be  real  by  our  inward  experience." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  in  which  he  spoke 
to  every  one  a  word  in  season,  every  one  was  de- 
lighted with  it.    The  men  who  rejected  faith  and  the 
men  who  condemned  philosophy,  those  who  believed 
in  Bushnell  and  those  who  disbelieved  in  Schleier- 
macher,  theologians  who  had  a  power  to  the  contrary 
and  theologians  who  had  not  much  power  of  any 
kind — all  crowded  around  the  orator  of  the  day,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  lessons  to  their  brethren,  and 
praised  his  diversified  gifts. 


Other  essays  in  this  volume  are  admirable.  We 
think  that  those  paragraphs  are  the  most  important 
in  which  the  author  develops  the  results  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Gtermany.  Few  Americans  have  been  so 
well  trained  as  he  in  the  German  philosophy.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  has  left  materials  for 
another  volume.  We  hope  and  presume  that  ere  long 
they  will  be  given  to  the  public.  Some  of  Professor 
Smith's  opinions,  particularly  in  regard  to  Dr.  Em- 
mons, we  are  far  from  adopting ;  but  still  desire  all 
the  more  to  read  whatever  can  be  published  of  his 
historical  and  theological  lectures,  and  can  heartily 
re-echo  the  words  of  Domer  in  regard  to  him  : 
"  Festegrttndet  im  Christlichen  Glauben,  frei  und 
weiten  Herzens  und  Blickes,  philosophischen  Geistes 
und  filr  systematisohe  Theologie  ungewiJhnlich 
begabt.  Moohte  doch  etwas  in  dieser  Hinsicht  aus 
seinem  Nachlass  veroffentlich  werden." 

BibUotheea  Symbolica  EecUtiae  Univenalit,  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom  ;  with  a  History  and  Critical 
Notes.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  BibUcal  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.  In  three  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  The 
History  of  Creeds,  pp.  941.  Vol.  IL  The  Greek 
and  Latin  Creeds,  with  Translations,  pp.  667.  VoL 
IIL  The  Evangelical  Protestant  Creeds,  with  Transla- 
tions, pp.  880.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1877. 

These  massive  volumes,  comprising  more  than 
twenty-three  hundred  octavo  pages,  many  of  them 
closely  printed,  are  a  monument  of  Dr.  SchaflTs 
learning  and  history.  In  these,  as  weU  as  in  other 
Tolumes  from  his  pen,  he  has  done  a  good  work  for 
the  American  Churches,  and  merits  their  gratitude. 
There  is  no  small  amount  of  hidden  instruction  in 
these  symbols  of  the  Churches.  The  history  of  the 
creeds  of  Christendom  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Christendom.  We  see  in  them  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  age  to  age,  and  we  see  the 
lines  of  the  progress,  and  catch  glimpses  of  the  goal 
which  will  be  reached  ere  long.  These  creeds  teach 
us  a  lesson  of  candour  and  charity.  It  is  true  that 
in  actual  fact  they  often  do  enkindle  or  perpetuate 
sectarian  strife^  but  their  normal  tendency  is  to 
awaken  a  catholic  spirit.  In  the  larger  put  of  the 
creeds  the  essential  agreement  of  the  evangelical 
denominations  is  clearly  exhibited.  The  liberal  spirit 
of  a  scholar  pervades  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Schaff 
upon  the  creeds  which  he  most  highly  approval,  and 
he  is  free  from  bigotry  in  his  remarks  on  the  symbols 
which  he  disapproves.  We  think  that  he  fails  to 
take  sufficient  notice  of  the  lengthened  creeds  of 
various  Congregational  Churches.  Some  of  these 
creeds,  as  prosaic  statements  of  the  truth,  are  superior 
to  that  approved  by  the  Boston  CoundL 
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In  the  title  pages  of  the  three  volmnes  as  given 
above,  the  general  plan  of  the  work  is  indicated.  The 
first  volume  may  be  considered  an  historical  intro- 
duction to  the  others.  The  second  volume  contains 
the  Scripture  Confessions,  the  Ante-Nicene  and  Nicene 
Eules  of  Faith  and  Baptismal  Creeds,  the  Oecumeni- 
cal, the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  Russian  Creeds,  and 
the  Old  Catholic  Union  Creeds.  The  third  volume 
contains  the  Creeds  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Churches,  of 
the  modem  Protestant  denominations.  8ome  of  the 
documents  in  these  volumes  were  never  published 
before  in  this  country ;  and  Br.  Schaff*s  work  is  the 
only  single  collection  which  has  ever  presented  all 
the  documents  at  once. 

In  general  the  creeds  of  the  different  Churches  are 
giVen  in  such  a  form  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
most  distinguished  representatives  of  those  Churches. 
We  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  pursue, 
in  all  instances,  the  same  course  which  is  pursued  in 
some  instances ;  and  to  obtain  the  Knglish  transla- 
tions of  foreign  creeds  from  men  who  are  acknow- 
ledged as  authorities  in  the  interpretations  of  those 
creeds.  In  such  cases  as  the  following  Dr.  Schaff 
has  been  wise  :  The  Dogmatic  DtcreeM  of  the  Vatican 
CouneU  concerning  the  Catholtc  PaitJi,  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  A.D.  1870,  are  published  with  the  English 
translation  by  Cardinal  Manning ;  The  Longer  Cote- 
chiam  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Eattem  Church  is 
translated  by  Rev.  R.W.  Blackmore,  formerly  Chaplain 
to  the  Russian  Company  in  Kronstadt :  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Augsberg  Confession  is  by  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Krauth  of  Philadelphia.  All  the  translations  appear 
to  be  faithfully  and  conscientiously  made.  The 
entire  work  is  a  thesaurus  of  information  which  oui 
pastors  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

For  general  readers  a  collection  of  creeds  is  some- 
what tedious  ;  but  there  is  so  much  liveliness  and 
freshness  in  Dr.  Schaff's  Notes  and  Discussions  that 
the  tedium  of  the  work  is  relieved.  The  common 
reader  will  often  find  isolated  sentences  which  sparkle 
with  interesting  suggestions.  We  take  the  following 
almost  at  random  :  '*  The  Bible  is  of  God ;  the  con- 
fession is  man's  answer  to  God."  '*  For  this  reason 
a  creed  ought  to  use  language  different  from  that  of 
the  Bible."  "  A  creed  is,  as  it  were,  a  doctrinal  poem 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  Divine  truth" 
(L  p.  7).  "  Even  when  composed  by  committees  or 
synods,  they  [creeds,  symbols]  are  mainly  the 
production  of  one  mind"  (L  p.  28).  (It  might 
have  been  added  that  sometimes  very  few 
members  of  a  council  or  synod  have  believed 
in  all  parts  of  the  creed  which  the  council  or 
synod  sanctioned  as  a  whole;  see,  for  example, 
various  histories  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Richard 


Baxter's  aocoimt  of  the  Savoy  Declaration).  "  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  in  the  non-episcopal  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  ApostlesT 
Creed  is  practically  far  lees  used,  but  much  more 
generally  believed,  than  in  some  State  Churches, 
where  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  worship,  like  the 
Lord's  Prayer  "  (i.  p.  20).  "  There  are  Lord  Brethren 
as  well  as  Lord  Bishops  ;  and  the  tyranny  of  a  con- 
gregation over  a  minister,  or  of  a  majority  over  a 
imnority,  is  as  bad  as  any  other  Idnd  of  tyranny " 
(I  p.  826). 

C— ENGLISH    WORKS. 

The  Pope,  the  Kingt,  and  the  People :  a  ffittory  of 
the  Movement  to  make  the  Pope  Oovemor  of  the  World, 
by  a  Universal  Ee-construction  of  Society :  from  the 
issue  of  the  Syllabus  to  the  close  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  By  Rev.  William  Abthub.  William 
Mullen  &  Son. 

Our  article  in  this  number  on  "The  Papacy  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  gives  a  full  notice  of  this 
work  from  a  German  point  of  view.  It  is  the  rarest 
incident  possible  for  a  German  reviewer  to  find  in  a 
publication,  which  cannot  claim  Grermany  as  its 
birthplace,  any  noticeable  merits  at  all — still  more  so 
for  a  book  by  a  ''foreigner,"  to  win  from  him  such 
prominent  adulation.  It  must  be  extremely  grati- 
fying to  Mr.  Arthur  to  see  his  great  work  so  nobly 
appreciated  and  praised.  And  indeed  it  merits  the 
highest  recognition.  It  is  a  vast  study,  and  fascina- 
ting to  the  student,  who,  however,  needs  pene- 
tration and  discretion  in  order  to  pursue  this  topic 
safely  and  satisfactorily.  But  our  author  entered 
upon  his  theme  with  intelligent  ardour,  convinced 
that  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  piqial  history  would 
bring  to  light  serious  truths,  especially  timely,  and 
desirable  to  be  widely  known  and  pondered.  He 
spared  himself  no  labour  in  research,  has  arrayed  his 
facts  with  masterly  judgment,  has  elucidated  their 
significance  with  incisive  skill,  and  brought  an  im- 
peachment against  the  papal  aim,  unto  which  we  do 
well  to  take  heed.  To  say  that  the  author's  style  is 
vivacious  and  quickening  is  but  to  confirm  the  un- 
equivocal estimate  of  "  The  Tongue  of  Fire."  The 
reader  is  borne  along  with  a  deepening  interest  to 
the  end  of  the  second  volume,  seeing  new  light  as  he 
proceeds,  watching  the  panorama  of  incident  with 
keenest  apprehensions,  till  he  finds  himself,  at  the 
conclusion,  awake  with  excitement  in  reference  to 
the  daring  magnitude  and  oonsmnmate  persistence  of 
the  papal  pretensions.  The  book  has  no  rival  on  this 
great  and  serious  subject 

Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  St 
Matthew,  Vol.  L    Acts,  VoL  IL    T.  &  T.  Clark. 
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The  oommenUiies  by  Uenrich  Aognfit  "Wilhdm 
Meyer  have  established  their  daim  to  scholarly  ap- 
preciation and  acceptance.  In  this  Vol.  I.  on 
Matthew  are  included  chapters  i — xvii,  "wrhile  the 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  here  brought  to 
a  completion.  These  two  volumes  will  justly  win 
admiration,  being  characterised  by  uniform  clearness 
of  exegesis  and  completeness  of  treatment.  On  each 
verse  our  author  shows  how  thoroughly  he  has 
weighed  aU  hostile  criticisms  ;  so  that  his  own  con- 
clusions are  the  condensation  of  elaborate  reading 
and  patient  thought.  He  inspires  our  confidence  in 
bis  exegesis  by  the  evident  breadth  of  his  examina- 
tion of  every  difficulty  andv  theory  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  text.  His  unsparing  labour  has 
thus  wrought  most  valuable  results. 


A  Lexieon  of  New  Testament  Orulc. 

A  Companion  to  the  Lexicon,    Elliot  Stock. 

The  Lexicon  is  arranged  on  an  ingenious  principle, 
entirely  novel,  but  most  readily  understood  and  used. 
It  claims  to  enable  a  student  "with  demonstrable 
aocunycy  "  to  translate  the  Greek  into  English  "  by 
the  simplest  method."  It  gives  every  word  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  tells  you  what  the  word  is,  and 
what  (if  any)  its  case,  gender,  person,  number,  tense, 
voice,  or  mood,  and  then  refers  you,  by  a  system  of 
figures,  to  its  nominative  or  root,  which  stands  dose 
by. 

The  Companion  is  an  equal  lingmstio  novelty,  and 
deals  solely  with  the  Greek  verbs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  its  task  is  vaster  than  in  the  Lexicon,  for 
"  the  ten  thousand  inflexions  of  the  verbs  are  arranged 
with  a  double  index,  so  as  to  afford  the  quickest 
possible  reference."  Here  you  find  out  a  word  by  its 
termination,  &j.,  in  a,  ffa^  y«,  (ams^  i «,  and  so  on,  and 
are  then  directed,  by  side  figures,  to  its  root  or 
nominative  in  the  Lexicon,  or  to  its  cognate  Paradigm. 
Difficulties  in  translation  are  here  so  minimised  as 
scarcely  to  remain. 

LifemCkri$t,hy'EDWASi>!WBJTE.  Third  edition.  4s. 
Elliot  Stock. 

Though  reduced  in  price  and  bulk  this  edition  has 
been  "  revised  and  enlarged."  The  author  states  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  reprint,  but  represents  the  effect  of 
friendly  and  adverse  criticisms,  and  he  pays  special 
notioe  to  artides  which  appeared  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  Britith  Quarterly,  London  Quarter^, 
Chrittian  Observtr,  Methodist  Magazine,  and  the 
"  Symposium  "  in  last  October's  Nineteenth  Centaury, 
We  will  not  here  adventure  into  the  theory  of  inter- 
pretation given  by  Mr.  White :  we  do  not  believe 


he  is  correct.  Nothing  can  be  more  disconsolate  in 
itself,  more  derogatory  to  the  noble  creation  of  God, 
which  we  call  Humanity,  more  mournful  as  a  sur- 
render of  the  t()»-Christian  man  to  a  dreary  process 
of  annihilation,  and  more  discouraging  to  passionate 
work  for  souls,  than  this  conditional  immortality  con- 
ception of  man.  We  recoil  from  it ;  and  no  sooner 
do  we  open  our  Bibles  than  ''more  Ught  breaks 
forth,"  which,  with  all  its  alternative  revelations,  is 
neverthdess  welcome  as  offering  some  higher  teach- 
ing of  what  man  is,  even  though  it  show  a  terrible 
darkness  for  those  who  are  "  without  Christ"  But 
Mr.  White's  book  must  be  read  by  all  students  of  this 
current  theme  of  inquiry.  He  has  no  peer  for 
scholarly  and  minute  pourtrajral  of  his  argument. 
Highest  ability,  dearest  criticism,  largest  survey  of  all 
questions  he  touches,  are  the  characteristics  and 
charm  of  this  book,  which  wiH  certainly  live  on  as 
being  one  of  the  finest  products  of  modem  theological 
thought. 


Companions  for  the  Devout  Life.  John  Murray. 
Thirteen  Lectures,  by  Canon  Farrar  on  Thomas-^- 
Kempis's  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  Dean  Church  on 
*'  The  Pens^  of  Blaise  Pascal,"  Dean  Goulboum  on 
''  St.  Francis  of  Sales*  Introduction  to  the  Devout 
Life/*  Archbishop  Trench  on  "  Baxter  and  the  Saints' 
Rest,"  Bishop  Alexander  on  ''St.  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions," Dean  Howson  on  the  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  etc 

It  is  a  valuable  book,  intensdy  interesting;  the 
lectures  are  charmingly  fresh  and  vivid,  and  it  is  a 
pleasurable  diversion  to  turn  aside  from  the  well- worn 
paths  of  public  address  to  hear  from  such  able 
teachers  devout  discourses  on  the  great  heroes  of 
saintiy  literature. 


Masters  in  English  Theology,  John  Murray.  These 
are  Kings  College  Lectures  for  1877,  on  Richard 
Hooker,  by  Prindpal  Barry ;  Lancelot  Andrews,  by 
Dean  Church ;  William  Chillingworth,  by  Dr.  Plump- 
tre ;  Benjamin  Whichcote,  by  Canon  Westcott ; 
Jeremy  Taylor,  by  Canon  Farrar ;  and  John  Pearson, 
by  Professor  Cheetham.  An  historical  preface  by 
Prindpal  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  opens  to  the  reader^s 
attention  the  period  in  theological  activity  which 
comprehended  these  "^masters,"  viz.,  from  1558  to 
1662,  eventful  times  in  English  history,  and  replete 
with  issues  in  reference  to  the  faith  and  freedom  of 
our  national  religious  life.  The  great  teachers  of 
theology  who  rose  upon  the  Church  at  this  crisis  are 
here  passed  in  review,  showing  us  most  graphically 
the  age,  the  men,  and  their  teachings.    A  delightful 
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firesliiiess  nuui  through  the  book,  which  in  no  small 
degree  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  different  authors, 
of  equal  individuality  and  power,  import  their  own 
special  qualities  of  thought  and  style  into  the  suooes- 
sive  studies  which  engage  the  reader.  The  name  of 
each  lecturer  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  chastened 
eloquence  and  suggestive  teaching  which  render  these 
lectures  so  delightfpl  to  peruse. 


CUunc  Preachen  of  the  EnglUh  Church,  John 
Murray.  We  need  again  only  enumerate  the  topic 
and  the  teacher  to  show  this  book  to  be  in  aU  res- 
pects a  worthy  companion  with  the  foregoing.  The 
words  of  Prebendary  John  £.  Eempe,  M.A.,  in  his 
introduction,  explain  the  character  of  the  volume. 
The  discourses  **  form  so  many  portraits  in  the  gallery 
of  the  National  Church,  so  many  chapters  in  its 
history,  so  many  articles  in  its  biographical  dic- 
tionary." Canon  Lighfoot  discourses  on  "Donne, 
the  poet-preacher  ;"  Professor  H.  Wace  on  "  Barrow, 
the  exhaustive  preacher,"  (not  a  specially  happy  title) ; 
Dean  Lake  on  "  South,  the  rhetorician  ;"  Prebendary 
Clark  on  -*Beveridge,  the  Scriptural  preacher;" 
Canon  Farrar  on  *'  "V^^lson,  the  saintly  preacher ;" 
and  Dean  Groulbum  on  ^  Butler,  the  ethical  preacher." 


Eight  Lectures  on  Mmtcles.  By  J.  B.  Mozlet,  D  .D. 
(Bivingtons).  The  portentious  battle-ground  of  con- 
troversy is  here  occupied  by  a  heroic  and  valorous 
defender  of  the  faith.  Bevelation  is  being  assailed 
with  increasing  vehemence,  not  to  say  virulence, 
because  it  claims  a  supernatural  element  and  the 
attestation  of  miracles.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
revelation  can  be  accredited  at  all  unless  confirmed 
by  miraculous  credentials.  Dr.  Mozley's  first  lecture 
clearly  and  convincingly  shows  this,  whereas  his 
last,  which  deals  with  "False  Miracles,"  carefully 
delineates  the  essential  difference  between  the  mira- 
cles by  which  Christianity  was  sanctioned  and  the 
pseudo-miraculous  wonders  which  afterwards  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  men.  The  preface  to  this  Third 
Edition  is  singularly  valuable  as  a  piece  of  req>onsive 
criticism  to  some  of  the  fallacies  and  theories  by 
which  the  arguments  of  this  book  have  been  assailed ; 
whereas  also  in  the  Notes  a  vast  amount  of  scholarly 
material  has  been  compressed.  The  book  should 
certainly  find  a  place  in  every  student's  library,  and 
its  contents  might  wisely  and  beneficially  be  repro- 
duced in  the  preaoMng  of  this  doubting  age. 


The  Reconciliaiion  of  Beaton   and  FaUh,     By 
Ebqivald  E.  Moltniux,  M«A.    Bivingtons.     In 


simple  style  of  thought  and  expression  the  author 
of  this  small  volume  discourses,  and  with  happy 
effect,  on  Faith,  Evil,  Sin  and  Suffering,  Immor- 
tality, The  Image  of  €rod.  Idolatry,  Forgiveness, 
Resignation,  Inspiration,  Success,  Grod-Sdenoe-Prayer. 
Wise  thoughts  well  uttered  on  the  current  questions 
in  conflict  between  Reason  and  Faith. 


The  Doctrines  of  AnniliHaiion  and  Universalism. 
By  Rev.  Thomas  Wood.  Wesleyan  Conference  Office. 
Mr.  Wood  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  this 
book.  It  is  eminently  sensible  and  seasonable.  Without 
dogmatism,  yet  with  independence  of  thought,  he 
traverses  the  ground  of  inquiry  which  his  theme 
works  out,  and  in  a  most  practical  spirit  indicates 
the  weaknesses  of  both  the  theories  he  discusses. 
If  the  book  be  not  profound  it  is  certainly  studious, 
giving  wise  counsels  and  suggestive  Scripture  exposi- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  readers  who  seek  rest  of 
thought  upon  the  open  controversy  of  man*s  futurity. 


7%«  Monograph  OospeL  By  G.  Washington  Moon, 
F.RS.L.  Hatchards.  A  clear  and  agreeable  arrange- 
ment of  the  Gospel  narrative  ;  interweaving  into  one 
continuous  story  the  records  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
giving  events  in  their  chronological  order,  and  bringing 
into  harmonious  entirety  the  narratives  whose  details 
are  to  be  found  distributed  in  the  Gospel  records.  It 
simplifies  the  history  of  our  Lord's  life  and  deeds  and 
teachings  to  have  them  thus  brought  into  consecutive 
order  and  completeness  of  detaiL  The  task  has  been 
executed  with  discernment,  fidelity,  and  skill. 


Modem  Atheism;  its  Position  and  Promise,  By 
E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.    Wesleyan  Conference. 

This  is  the  John  Femley  Iiocture,  and  deals  in  a 
brilliant  manner  with  a  majestic  subject  of  discourse, 
and  manifestly  the  lecturer  is  fully  equipped  for  his 
brave  inteUeotual  task.  The  survey  overlaid  spheres 
of  inquiry  is  necessarily  rapid,  but  the  brisk  notes  on 
''Atheism  and  Morals,"  and  "The  Ethical  Position 
of  Jesus,"  strike  us  as  peculiarly  pungent  and  just. 


The  Minister's  Pocket  Diary  and  Vieiting  Book 
for  1878.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

A  complete  and  convenient  little  book,  admirably 
suited  for  its  special  purpose ;  all  that  a  minister  can 
want^  and  an  improvement  in  many  respects  over 
its  77  predeoesaor. 
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THE    DEVELOPMENT    HYPOTHESIS:     IS    IT    SUFFICIENT? 
By  James  MoCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Prinoeton  College. 


PART  L 

Arguments  for  and  against  the  Development 
Hypothesis, 

H^^SjN  these  days  eveiy  educated  man 
Be  |Q  and  woman  has  heard  of  Develop- 
"^ITtI  ment,  of  Eyolution,  and  of  Dar- 
winism. Many  are  anzious  to  know  what 
they  are,  whether  they  are  established  by 
scientific  evidence,  and  what  is  their  moral 
and  religions  tendency.  In  this  paper, 
without  entering  into  minute  scientific  de- 
tails, I  am  to  give  a  plain  account  of  this 
new  theory,  addressed  to  those  who  have 
not  leisure  or  opportunity  to  study  the 
numerous  and  very  complicated  discussions 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  evolution  runs  through 
all  nature :  one  thing  comes  out  of  another. 
Every  object  on  the  earth  at  this  moment — 
say  rain-drop,  flake  of  snow,  rock,  crystal, 
jewel — ^has  been  formed  out  of  pre-existing 
materials  ;  and  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose and  disappeared,  it  is  not  annihilated : 
its  elements  still  exist  and  have  to  appear  in 
a  new  fonn.  It  is  believed  by  men  of  science 
that  the  sun,  earth,  and  planets  may  have 
been  fashioned  out  of  an  original  floating 
matter  or  star-dust.  The  plant  proceeds 
£rom  the  seed,  the  oak  is  the  development  of 
the  acorn.  Animals  are  the  o&pring  of 
parents,  and  proceed  firom  a  germ.  This  is 
known  to  all,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all. 
Some  are  canying  the  doctrine  much  far- 
ther. They  are  discovering  develq^onent  in 
national  wealth  and  in  national  occurrences. 
The  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Ameri- 
T 


can  war  of  Independence,  the  French  Revo- 
lution  of  1790,  all  grew  out  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  countries  were  placed, 
out  of  the  abuses  that  existed,  and  the  state 
of  feeling  abroad.  There  is  evolution  even 
in  the  advance  of  science :  thus  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  re- 
volutionised the  whole  of  anatomy ;  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  theory  of  development 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  whole  host  of  scientific 
consequences.  The  doctrine  shows  that 
there  is  a  continuity  in  nature— that  the 
present  is  the  child  of  the  past  and  the 
parent  of  the  future. 

The  Scriptures  tfeach  a  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion :  "  The  earth  was  without  form  and 
void "  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  the  forms  of  land, 
atmosphere,  and  sea  came  out  of  it.  ''  And 
God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  and 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  firuit-tree 
yielding  firuit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself  after  his  kind  "  (ver.  1 1).  So  in  regard 
to  animals,  "  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly after  their  kind,  and  every  winged 
fowl  after  his  kind ; "  and  then  ''  the  living 
creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping 
things  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind'' 
(vs.  21,  24).  Of  man's  body  it  is  said, 
*'  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground  "  (ii.  7). 

But  is  there  nothing  but  development? 
Are  objects  produced  in  tins  way  and  in 
no  other?  That  is  the  question  for  discus- 
sion. In  answering  it,  we  have  to  insist,  in 
the  first  place,  that  development  implies  a 
previous  matter  out  of  which  the  thing  is 
developed.  This  matter  must  have  proper- 
ties whi(dL  make  it  to  act  and  evolve  things 
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out  of  itself.  All  but  atheists  acknowledge 
that  this  matter  has  been  created  by  Gbd. 
The  development  proceeds  in  so  orderly  and 
in  so  beneficent  a  manner  that  it  seems  to 
give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  wise  and 
goodGkKL 

And  may  not  the  Gkni  who  created  matter 
at  first,  interpose  to  introduce  new  powers 
and  new  agents?  In  particular,  must  there 
not  be  a  creative  act  when  plants  appear, 
and  when  animals  appear?  The  ancients 
were  not  agreed  on  this  point,  and  their 
opinions  were  not  of  any  value  on  the  one 
dde  or  the  other,  as  they  made  no  scientific 
investigation.  Augustine,'one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  thought  that 
animals  might  come  out  of  the  slime  of  the 
earth,  without  any  parentage, — ^always,  he 
would  add,  by  the  power  of  God.  But 
among  scientific  men  in  modem  times,  the 
accepted  doctrine  was  that  all  plants  came 
from  a  seed,  all  animals  from  a  parentage. 
They  knew  that  varieties  were  produced  by 
circumstances,  but  they  held  that  species 
were  fixed.  They  allowed  that  climate, 
modes  of  life,  and  training  could  produce 
different  breeds  of  horses ;  but  they  main- 
tained that  the  horse,  as  a  horse,  could 
proceed  only  from  the  horse. 

But  there  arose,  from  time  to  time,  na- 
turalists who  denied  the  accepted  doctrine. 
De  Maillet,  at  the  b^inning  of  last  century, 
maintained  that  animals  originally  formed 
in  the  waters  which  covered  the  world  were 
transferred  to  the  land  when  it  emerged, 
and  there  suited  themselves  to  their  new 
positions  and  improved  by  external  circum- 
stances. Lamarck  (a.b.  1801)  started  the 
theory  that  there  was  an  inherent  principle  of 
improvement  in  plants  and  animals,  and  that 
external  conditions  working  on  this  produced 
gradually  variations  of  species,  which  gave 
rise  to  new  species,  genera,  and  orders.  A 
great  stir  was  made  by  the  publication  of 
The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  qf 
Creation  (184i),  in  which  it  was  ingeni- 


ously argued  that  creation,  as  the  author 
called  it,  took  place  according  to  law ;  and, 
in  particular,  that  a  prolongation  of  the 
time  of  the  development  in  the  womb  may 
give  rise  to  a  higher  type.  The  work,  not 
being  scientific,  did  not  meet  with  much 
acceptance  with  naturalists.  But  universal 
attention  was  called  to  the  subject  when,  in 
1858,  Charles  Darwin,  a  distinguished  natu- 
ralist and  a  very  careful  observer,  published 
his  work.  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation  qf 
Favoured  Baces  in  the  Struggle  for  Life, 
The  title  indicates  the  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  species  are  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rated. Certain  individuals,  by  exertion  or 
otherwise,  get  a  peculiarity  which  suits 
them  better  to  their  position.  These 
survive,  while  others  perish;  and  the 
peculiarity  becomes  hereditary,  and  goes 
down  to  their  ofGspring.  A  struggle  ensues, 
the  strongest  race  prevails ;  and  as  a  result 
of  the  whole,  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
forms  of  plants  and  animals.  Let  this  go  on, 
by  small  augmentations  at  a  time,  for  mil- 
lions of  years  or  ages,  and  it  is  able  to  pro- 
duce all  the  species  and  all  the  genera  now 
on  the  earth. 

I  would  now  state  as  clearly  and  as  briefly 
as  I  can  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
Development  Theory. 

1.  Looking  to  the  flora  and  feiuna  now 
upon  the  earth,  we  find  them  distinguished 
by  a  unity  of  plan.  For  instance  :  the  fins 
of  fishes,  the  wings  of  birds,  the  fore  feet  of 
reptiles  and  of  mammals,  all  correspond  to 
each  other,  and  this  when  they  are  made  to 
frilfil  very  different  functions.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  venation  of  leaves,  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  whole  tree,  take 
very  much  the  same  form.  There  are  affi- 
nities between  the  lichen  covering  the  bare 
rock  and  the  o^k  shooting  up  toward  the 
sky;  between  the  polyp  confined  to  one 
spot  in  a  pool,  and  the  lion  ranging  through 
the  forest.    Now,  we  are  impelled  to  seek 
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for  a  cause  of  this.  It  can  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  a 
single  germ  or  a  few  germs,  which  germ  or 
germs  may  have  risen  under  favourable 
conditions  out  of  feiYourably  disposed  in- 
organic matter. 

2.  There  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in 
the  geological  ages  from  lower  to  higher 
forms.  There  have  been  breaks,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  the  series ;  still,  upon 
the  whole,  there  has  been  progress  from  the 
first  animal  discovered,  the  unshapely 
Eozoon  Ganadense,  up-  to  the  highest  mam- 
mal We  are  impelled  to  seek  for  a  cause  ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose, 
either  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  very 
organism  itself  to  rise  to  higher  states,  or 
that  there  is  an  elevation  by  a  happy  start 
or  by  a  succession  of  immeasurably  small 
additions,  the  gain  being  handed  down  from 
parent  to  child ;  and  as  those  who  are  with- 
out the  advantage  disappear,  and  those  who 
have  it  multiply,  a  new  and  better  race 
becomes  settled.  A  hill,  we  may  suppose, 
is  covered  with  evergreens ;  a  severe  frost 
comes  and  destroys  nin^tenths,  and  these 
the  weaker  of  them  ;  only  the  stronger  live, 
and  these  spread  and  shed  their  seed ;  and 
in  due  time  the  whole  hill  is  adorned  with 
stronger  and  healthier  trees.  This  may 
enable  us  to  understand  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  geological  ages.  As  new  and 
trying  circumstances  arise,  there  is  a  struggle 
for  existence  ;  the  unfit  disappear,  and  the 
fit  survive ;  and  there  is  progress,  upon  the 
whole,  through  the  long  ages  that  have  run 
their  course. 

3.  We  can  experiment  on  this  subject,  and 
exhibit  the  changes  produced  both  on  plants 
and  animals  by  artificial  means.  ''  It  was 
the  study  of  domesticated  animals,"  says 
Professor  Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  "that 
suggested  the  theory."  Mr.  Darwin  has 
taken  great  pains  to  observe  the  variations 
produced  on  animals  by  domestication,  and 
on  some  of  the  more  important  plants  by 


cultivation,  and  has  published  a  work  in 
two  volumes.  On  the  Variation  qf  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,  He  shows 
that  animated  beings  are  affected  by  shelter, 
by  protection  fi^m  exposure,  by  climate,  by 
food.  He  has  been  particularly  successfril 
in  dealing  with  pigeons,  showing  that  nu- 
merous and  very  diverse  forms  have  all 
proceeded  firom  one  known  source.  His 
argument  is  that  in  these  changes,  produced 
by  domestic  care  and  made  hereditary,  we 
have  an  experimental  exemplification  of  the 
way  in  which  variations  and  new  races  have 
been  produced  in  the  geological  ages. 

4.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
progress  of  animals  in  the  geological  ages 
and  the  growth  of  the  individual,  as  revealed 
by  embryology.  "  The  chick  in  the  ^g  as- 
sumes in  succession  the  aspect  of  a  fish,  a 
snake,  a  bird  of  low  degree,  and  finally  tiie 
similitude  of  its  parent.  Even  man  pos- 
sesses, at  an  early  period,  the  branchial 
apertures  of  the  fish,  and  assumes  in  suc- 
cession the  aspect  of  a  seal,  a  quadruped,  a 
monkey,  and  a  human  being.*'*  All  this 
seems  to  prove — ^it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how — 
that  the  higher  animals  have  passed  through 
the  lower  forms  before  they  have  reached 
their  present  organisation. 

5.  It  was  seen,  firom  the  very  starting  of 
the  theory,  that  it  must,  in  the  end,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  genesis  of  man.  Many  persons 
otherwise  favourable  shrank  firom  this  ex- 
tension. But  in  1870,  Darwin,  in  his 
Descent  of  Man^  boldly  declared  that 
man  was  descended  firom  some  lower  form ; 
and  has  shown  that  the  brutes  and  man 
have  many  common  qualities,  not  only  in 
their  bodily  structure,  but  in  their  mental 
instincts  and  faculties,  such  as  their  social 
attachments,  curiosity,  memory :  and  he 
reaches  the  conclusion, — "  There  can  conse- 
quently hardly  be  a  doubt  that  man  is  an 
ofi&hoot  from  the  old-world  Simian  stem, 
and  that  under  a  genealogical  point  of  view 

•  Winchell  on  **  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,'*  ^  29. 
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he  must  be  classed  with  the  Catarrhine 
division."  (Part  I.  c.  6.)  As  man  agrees 
with  anthropomorphous  apes,  "  not  only  in 
those  characters  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  the  whole  Catarrhine  group, 
but  in  other  peculiar  characters,  such  as  the 
absence  of  a  tail  and  of  callosities  and  in 
general  appearance,  we  may  infer  that  some 
ancient  member  of  the  anthropomorphous 
sub-group  gave  birth  to  man."  Mr.  Darwin 
can  carry  our  genealogy  still  farther  back : 
^'  Man  is  descended  from  a  hairy  quadruped 
furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  pro- 
bably arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  the  old  world,"  and  would  be  classed 
amongst  the  Quadrumana.*  "  The  Quadru- 
mana  and  all  the  higher  mammals  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  an  ancient  marsupial 
animal,  and  this  through  a  long  line  of 
diversified  forms,  either  from  some  reptile- 
like or  some  amphibian-like  creature,  and 
this  again  from  some  fish-like  animal.  In 
the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past,  we  can  see 
that  the  early  progenitor  of  all  the  verte- 
brata  must  have  been  an  aquatic  animal 
with  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  with  the  most  important  organs 
of  the  body  (such  as  the  brain  and  hei^) 
imperfectly  developed.  This  animal  seems 
to  have  been  more  like  the  larvae  of  our 
existing  marine  Ascidians  than  any  other 
form  known."  t    (Part  II,  c.  12.) 

To  illustrate  these  points,  we  have  had 
an  immense  number  and  variety  of  cases 
collected  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  natural- 

*  The  Quadramana  or  monkeys  are  subdivided 
into  the  Platyrhina,  \vith  noBtrils  placed  far  apart 
and  prehensile  tails ;  and  Catarrhina,  with  nostrils 
dose  together  and  non-prehensile  tails.  The  former 
are  confined  to  South  America  ;  the  latter  are  found 
eKtensiyely  in  the  old  world.  The  highest  section  of 
the  monkeys,  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  belong  to 
the  Catarrhine  division. 

f  The  Ascidians  are  a  low  order  of  the  '<  shell 
fishes"  or  moUuscs.  They  are  like  two-necked 
leather  flasks,  and  are  fixed  on  rocks.  They  some- 
what resemble  the  Amphioxus  or  lowest  fish." 


ists,  and  detailed  in  books,  in  Journals,  and 
the  reports  of  scientific  societies.  It  may 
be  stated  generally  that  there  is  no  dispute 
as  to  the  facts,  which  are  admitted  on  all 
hands.  The  discussion  turns  round  the 
theory  advanced  to  account  for  them.  I  am 
now  to  state  the  considerations  urged  on 
the  other  side. 

1.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  no  facts — 
that  there  is  not  even  a  single  fact — directly 
proving  the  doctrine.  We  have  no  experi- 
ence of  one  species  being  transmuted  into 
another.  We  do  not  see  it  taking  place 
before  our  eyes.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  historical  ages.  The  vines  found  depic- 
ted in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  the  animals 
on  tbe  monuments,  are  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  on  the  earth.  History  goes 
back  three  or  four  thousand  years,  but  gives 
no  record  of  a  new  species  of  plant  or  animal 
appearing.  If  thousands  of  years  cannot 
create  a  new  creature,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
millions  can.  Th^  geological  ages  do  show 
us  new  species  appearing  ever  and  anon,  but 
disclose  no  evidence  of  their  being  derived 
from  the  ^cies  previously  existing.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  ingeniously  constructed  a  long 
chain  of  descent  from  the  Ascidian  to  man, 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  catch  one  species 
changing  into  another  at  any  one  point. 

2.  Darwinism  is  at  best  an  hypothesis^ 
Hypotheses  are  introduced  in  science  to  ex- 
plain facts.  They  are  to  be  propounded 
under  very  stringent  restrictions.  They  are 
to  be  admitted  only  when  they  explain  the 
facts.  There  must  be  no  facts  inconsistent 
with  them.  When  an  hypothesis  explains 
the  facts  generally,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  it :  but  even  then  it 
may  not  be  the  whole  truth ;  it  may  reqxiire 
to  be  supplemented  by  some  other  considera- 
tions, and  to  take  a  form  which  entirely 
changes  its  bearing,  scientific  and  religious. 
Tried  by  such  tests,  Darwinism  is  seen  to  be 
encompassed  with  many  difficulties,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  established.    It  cer- 
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tainly  does  not  account  for  the  whole  pheno- 
mena, and  there  are  facts  inconsistent  with 
it.  There  may  he  truth  in  it,  and  yet  it 
may  require  to  be  greatly  modified. 

3.  It  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of 
the  facts.  It  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  matter  out  of  which  animated 
beings  are  formed.  In  order  to  start,  Mr. 
Darwin  is  obliged  to  postulate  three  or  four 
germs,  or  at  least  one  germ,  created  by 
God;  the  admission  is  candid,  and  shows 
that  in  the  last  resort  we  have  to  call  in 
something  higher  than  evolution ;  in  short 
we  have  to  call  in  God.  The  younger  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
admission.  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  Belfast  ad- 
dress, opposes  as  strongly  the  creation  of  a 
few  forms  as  of  a  multitude.  Professor 
Bastian  imagines  that  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  animated  life  out  of  inanimate ;  but 
scientific  men,  including  Professor  Huxley, 
set  no  value  on  his  experiments.  All  our 
higher  naturalists  allow  that  there  is  no 
evidence  at  this  present  time  of  there  being 
now,  or  of  there  ever  having  been  spontaneous 
generation.  Some  are  cherishing  the  idea 
that  there  may  have  been  life  in  the  origi- 
nal matter,  and  continuing  dormant  for 
millions  of  y^ars,  till  it  came  forth  in  ani- 
mals under  favourable  conditions.  We  see 
to  what  far-fetches  these  scientific  men  are 
obliged  to  resort,  to  support  an  h3rpothesis 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining things,  it  needs  farther  hypothesis 
to  bear  it  up.  Not  satisfied  with  all  this, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Dr.  Tyndall  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  an  "inscrutable 
power  "  to  account  for  the  whole ;  for  the 
origination,  the  continuance,  and  the  subsis- 
tence of  all  phenomena.  Theists  feel  that  they 
have  a  much  stronger  as  well  as  a  more  com- 
fortable ground  when  they  rest  all  things  on 
God,  and  reverently  inquire  into  His  mode 
of  procedure,  and  what  place  natural  selec- 
tion may  have  in  it. 

4.  Mr.  Darwin  seems  quite  aware  that 


evolution  cannot  explain  everything.  He  is 
obliged  to  call  in  not  only  original  germs 
created  by  God,  but  in  his  later  works  pan- 
genesis, to  contiuue  the  life.  Every  living 
creature  is  supposed  by  him  to  possess  innu- 
merable minute  atoms,  named  "  gemmules," 
which  are  generated  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  are  constantly  moving,  and  have  the 
power  of  reproduction,  and,  in  particular, 
are  collected  in  the  generative  organs,  coming 
thither  firom  every  part  of  the  body. 
"These  almost  infinitely  numerous  and 
minute  gemmules  must  be  included  in  each 
bud,  ovule,  spermatozoon,  and  pollen  grain." 
{Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication, 
vol.  ii.  366).  It  is  not  pretended  that 
there  is  any  proof  of  this ;  it  is  an  h3rpo- 
thesis  brought  in  to  support  an  hypothesis. 
A  structure  which  needs  such  abutments  is 
not  so  simple  and  sufficient  as  it  seems  to 
superficial  observers  to  be. 

5.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  common 
plan  running  through  the  whole  vegetable 
and  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  produced  by  natural 
selection,  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
by  heredity.  The  unity  and  the  beneficence 
of  the  plan  show  that  it  is  the  product  of 
intelligence :  plan,  adaptation,  and  harmony 
seem  to  be  indications  of  mind.  The  unity 
of  nature  is  a  proof  of  the  operation  of  a 
Divine  arrangement.  In  fulfilment  of  His 
purpose,  it  is  conceivable  that  God  may  act 
in  one  or  other  of  two  wajrs.  Even  as  He 
created  matter  at  first.  He  may,  when  the 
fit  time  comes,  create  plants  and  animals, 
or  new  species  of  plants  and  animals ;  or  He 
may  carry  on  the  whole  by  a  secondary 
agency.  Man  may  be  able  by  a  long  process 
of  laborious  investigation  to  find  out  what 
this  agency  is  in  whole,  or  more  probably 
only  in  part.  Part  of  it  may  be  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  law  of  heredity ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  the  whole : 
"  No  man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God 
maketh,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 
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6.  There  are  many  breaks  in  the  succes- 
sion. Geology,  and  it  alone — not  history — 
shows  us  new  species  appearing,  but  discloses 
no  ancestors  from  whom  they  could  have 
been  derived.  But  then  it  is  said  that,  as 
the  geological  record  is  very  imperfect,  we 
may  yet  discover  the  intermediate  links.  To 
this  all  I  have  to  reply  is  that,  should  these 
cast  up,  we  must  provide  a  place  for  them. 
But  for  the  present  we  must  suit  our  hypo- 
thesis to  the  fSEu^ ;  and  the  fstcts  show  wide 
gaps  in  the  succession.  Hseckel  would  derive 
higher  plants  from  algsB  or  sea-weeds. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Dawson,  "  could  more 
curiously  contradict  actual  facts.  Algae 
were  apparently  in  the  Silurian  neither 
more  or  less  elevated  than  in  the  modem 
seas,  and  those  forms  of  vegetable  life  which 
may  seem  to  bridge  over  the  space  between 
them  and  the  land  plants  in  the  modem 
period,  are  wanting  in  the  older. geological 
periods,  while  land  plants  seem  to  start  at 
once  into  being  in  the  guise  of  club  mosses, 
a  group  by  no  means  of  low  standing.  Our 
oldest  land  plants  thus  represent  one  of  the 
highest  types  of  that  cr3rptogamous  series  to 
which  they  belong,  and,  moreover,  are  better 
developed  examples  of  that  type  than  those 
now  existing.  We  may  say,  if  we  please, 
that  all  the  connecting  links  have  been  lost ; 
but  this  is  begging  the  whole  question,  since 
nothing  but  the  existence  of  such  links 
could  render  the  hypothesis  of  derivation 
possible."  The  same  eminent  palaeontologist 
assures  us  that  ''there  are  forms  of  life  in 
the  Silurian  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
Cambrian,  and  which  relate  to  new  and  even 
prospective  conditions  which  the  unaided 
powers  of  the  animals  of  the  earlier  period 
could  not  have  provided  for."*  Some 
eminent  American  geologists  favour  the 
theory  that,  instead  of  an  unbroken  series, 

♦  Dawson's  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man, 
pp.  77,  79.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that,  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  the  Silurian  rocks 
raoceed  the  Cambrian. 


there  is  once  and  again  the  sudden  and 
abrapt  introduction  of  new  species, — ^they 
cannot  tell  how, — ^the  rapid  elevation  of 
them  till  they  reach  their  highest  capacity, 
when  they  remain  stationary  for  a  long 
period,  and  in  the  end  decay  and  disappear: 

7.  No  argument  drawn  from  changes  pro- 
duced by  domestication  can  admit  of  a 
Intimate  explanatory  application  to  cases 
in  which  everything  must  be  done  by  un- 
aided natural  agency.  By  artificial  means, 
man  may  produce  changes  which  would 
never  take  place  spontaneously ;  and  then  it 
may  be  urged,  and  cannot  be  contradicted, 
that  domestication  has  never  produced  a 
new  species,  either  of  plant  or  animal  The 
supposed  new  species  thus  originated  have, 
when  carefully  investigated,  tumed  out  to 
be  new  varieties. 

8.  All  artificially  produced  varieties  tend 
to  retum  to  their  original  state.  The  gar- 
den flower,  when  neglected,  always  tends  to 
go  back  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  in 
the  meadow  or  on  the  mountain.  Domestic 
animals,  cast  out  from  human  habitations 
and  allowed  to  run  wild,  will,  as  they  consort 
together,  become  like  what  they  were  before 
they  were  brought  under  human  care. 

9.  Species  can  be  made  to  cross ;  but  then 
the  ofibpring  is  not  prolific,  at  least  does 
not  continue  to  be  so.  The  crossing  of  the 
horse  and  ass  gives  us  a  very  useful  animal, 
the  mule ;  but  mules  do  not  propagate  their 
kind,  and  so  cannot  give  us  a  new  race. 

10.  These  two  last  circumstances  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fixed 
orders,  genera,  and  species  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  there  are  fixed  species — 
if  we  may  adopt  the  term — ^in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  such  as  the  sixty-four  elementary 
bodies.  No  one  has  been  able  to  transmute 
metals  into  each  other,  say  to  transmute  iron 
into  gold.  So,  from  whatever  cause,  there 
seem  to  be  impassable  divisions  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  the  grand  division  vertebrate 
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and  invertebrate,  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  Protozoa,  the  Radiata 
(Coelenterata),  the  MoUnsca,  and  the  Annn- 
loea.  These  fixed  types  give  us  the  unity 
amid  the  variety,  the  stability  amidst  the 
mutability,  by  which  our  world  is  charac- 
terised. 

11.  Astronoiny  does  not  allow  sufficient 
time  to  geologists  to  generate  all  vegetable 
and  animal  life  by  means  of  natural  law. 
Evolutionists  require  an  enormous  time  to 
perform  their  work :  they  talk  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of' years.  They 
need  it,  in  order,  by  small  gradations,  to 
bring  protoplasm  up  to  the  mammal,  the 
Ascidian  up  to  man.  But  our  earth  formed 
out  of  the  primary  matter  has  been  thrown 
off  at  a  date  which  can  be  approximately 
determined ;  and  this,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  can  amount  to  only  a  few  millions 
of  years — a  period  not  sufficient  for  the 
evolutionist  theory.  I  do  not  set  much 
value  on  this  argument,  for  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  calculate  the  earth's  age  with  any 
thing  like  accuracy ;  but  the  calculation  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson  has  more  solid  data  to  go 
on  than  the  speculations  of  evolutionists, 
and  we  may  allow  the  one  to  counteract  the 
other. 

12.  If  there  be  difficulties  in  showing  how 
one  species  of  plant  or  animal  can  be  derived 
from  another,  these  are  immeasurably  in- 
creased when  we  would  produce  man  from 
the  brutes.  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who 
started  the  theory  of  natural  selection  con- 
temporaneously with  Darwin,  draws  back  at 
this  point.  He  urges  a  number  of  very 
powerful  objections  (See  WaUctce's  Natwral 
Selection),  There  is  the  size  of  the  skull. 
''We  have  seen  that  the  average  cranial 
capacity  of  the  lowest  savages  is  probably  not 
less  than  five-sixths  of  that  of  the  highest 
civilised  races,  while  the  brain  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  of 
that  of  man,  in  both  cases  taking  the  average. 
Or  the  proportions  may  be  more  clearly  repre- 


sented by  the  following  figures :  anthropoid 
apes,  ten ;  savages,  twenty-six ;  civilised  men, 
thirty-two."  He  emphatically  urges  that 
savages  have  a  brain  capacity  not  required 
by  their  wants,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  their  wants  in  the  struggles 
of  life.  Mr.  Wallace  cannot  understand 
how  man,  if  derived  from  the  brutes,  should 
ever  have  lost  the  hairy  covering  on  his 
.back  so  necessary  to  protect  from  cold  and 
exposures  of  various  kinds,  till  his  higher 
intelligence  enabled  him  to  do  so  otherwise. 
This  starts  the  general  difficulty :  in  respect 
of  his  power  of  sheltering  or  defending  him- 
self from  ph]r8ical  evil,  man  is  helpless  com- 
pared with  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
and  how  did  it  come  that  he  was  able  to 
continue  while  his  mental  powers  were  grow- 
ing? Mr.  Darwin  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
there  is  not  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  there  has  not  been  found  in  the 
geological  ages,  an  animal  from  which  man 
could  have  directly  sprung. 

But  the  physiological  differences  are  not 
after  all  the  decisive  dividing  lines  betwewi 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  His  grand  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  found  in  his  mental  and 
moral  qualities.  There  are  such  qualities 
to  be  found  in  all  men,  and  in,  no  brutes. 
Tou  may  detect  them  in  the  germ  or  in  the 
norm,  in  the  human  infant  and  in  the 
savage.  The  teacher  draws  them  out  in 
the  child,  and  they  are  capable  of  indefinite 
growth.  The  missionary  tries  to  rouse  them 
in  the  savage,  and  partially  succeeds.  No 
one  attempts  to  do  this  with  even  the 
noblest  of  the  brute  creatures,  such  as  the 
elephant,  the  horse,  or  the  dog.  Man  can 
perceive  the  essential  distinction  between 
truth  and  error,  between  good  and  evil.  He 
can  form  lofty  abstract  and  general  ideas  ; 
carry  on  long  processes  of  reasoning,  as 
in  mathematics;  construct  far-reaching 
sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  geometry, 
physics,  astronomy,  geology,  psychology, 
and  ethics.    He  can  look  back  into  the  past 
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and  forward  into  the  future,  gathering 
wisdom  from  experience ;  he  can  devise 
plans  which  are  fitted  to  accomplish  very 
distant  ends;  he  can  construct  govern- 
ments and  set  up  political  institutions.  He 
dwells  on  lofty  ideas  of  space  and  time  and 
infinity.  He  believes  in  God,  he  worships 
(Jod,  and  hopes  for  an  immortality.  In  his 
bodily  organisation  he  may  be  connected 
with  the  lower  animals,  but  in  his  spiritual 
nature  he  is  formed  in  the  very  image  of 
God. 

Looking  to  these  facts  and  arguments,  the 
candid  and  judicious  mind  will  be  apt  to 
conclude :  first,  that  extreme  positions  have 
been  taken  up,  and  rash  assertions  have 
been  made  by  evolutionists ;  but,  secondly, 
that  there  is  development  in  nature  which 
can  explain  a  vast  body  of  phenomena, 
while  it  cannot  explain  everything. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  I  attach  no 
value  to  the  objections  urged  by  those  who 
demand  that  in  order  to  believe  in  develop- 
ment we  should  perceive  it  with  our  eyes, 
that  we  should  actually  see  one  species 
coming  out  of  another.  The  fact  is,  no 
law  of  nature  falls,  properly  speaking, 
under  the  senses ;  we  can  discern  by  the 
eye,  ear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  only  indi- 
vidual phenomena,  and  we  have  to  itifer 
that  they  proceed  firom  a  law  which  is  found 
to  combine  and  in  a  sense  explain  them. 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  could  not  famish 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  movement  of 
the  earth ;  nor  could  Newton  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.  These  men  simply 
set  before  their  contemporaries  a  theory 
which  they  sho'wed,  by  well-established  facts 
and  carefal  calculations,  could  account  for 
the  visible  facts  in  a  rational  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Evolutionists  will  have  estab- 
lished their  hypothesis  when  they  can  show 
that  it  meets  the  observed  facts ;  and  this 
they  are  far  from  being  able  to  do  at  this 
present  time.  Before  universal  evolution 
can  be  accepted  as  a  scientific  truth  it  must 


be  explained,  limited,  and  made  coincident 
with  observation.  And,  even  when  this  is 
done,  there  are  moral  and  religious  truths, 
which  must  be  placed  alongside  of  it  before 
we  have  a  fall  view  of  our  world  and  of 
man. 

It  may  be  urged  by  those  who  oppose 
these  new  doctrines  that  we  are  to  refer  all 
these  phenomena  on  which  evolutionists  so 
fondly  dwell  to  the  will  of  God.  The  reply 
should  be.  So  ought  every  man  to  do,  so 
every  religious  man  will  do.  But  theh  God 
usually  acts  through  secondary  agents,  these 
being  all  the  while  His  own  agents.  That 
lily  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  God ;  but  it 
has  been  developed  from  a  seed,  and  that 
seed  from  a  parent  plant.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  special  attention  began  to  be 
called  to  shells  and  bones  in  the  soil  and 
rocks  of  the  earth,  there  were  persons  who 
thought  it  enough  to  say  that  these  were 
created  as  they  are  by  God  when  He  made 
all  things.  But  surely  the  earlier  geologists 
might  not  be  less  devout,  and  were  acting 
in  a  more  reasonable  way  when  they  showed 
that  these  had  once  belonged  to  animals 
enjojdng  life,  and  speaking  of  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  Him  who  made  them. 
So  we,  in  this  later  age,  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  these  animals,  while  they 
bear  affinities  to  existing  animals,  are  yet 
not  the  same,  may  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  both  the  older  and  later  forms 
have  been  produced.  Some  are  telling  us 
that  they  believe  in  successive  and  pro- 
gressive creations.  But,  if  so,  there  is  some 
law,  or  rule,  or  method  in  the  creations ; 
and,  suppose  we  have  evidence  that  this 
method  is  development  of  one  thing  which 
God  makes  out  of  another  thing  which  He 
has  also  made,  our  idea  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
would  not  thereby  be  diminished. 

There  is  an  idea  that  these  late  discoveries 
in  science  may  overthrow  religion,  natural 
or  revealed.  Some  are  glorying  in  this  as 
relieving  them  from  all  religious  restraints. 
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Some  are  under  deep  apprehensions  that 
they  may  thereby  be  deprived  of  their  fixed 
fidth  and  their  encouraging  hopes.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  feeling  which  the 
tmth-loving Christian  should  cherish?  What 
the  attitude  he  should  take  ?  Let  him  accept 
the  truths  of  science,  so  far  as  they  are  es- 
tablished; let  him  not  be  captivated  by 
theories  which  go  far  beyond  the  facte,  and 
which  may  require  to  be  modified  and  cor- 
rected before  they  are  conformed  to  the 
reality  of  things.  Let  him  not  in  the  mean 
time  give  up  his  feith  in  God's  Word,  wliich 
has  such  strong  evidence  in  its  favour — ^his- 
torical, moral,  and  experimental — and  which 
has  stood  firm  amid  so  many  revolutions  of 
science,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
progressive  work  of  creation  three  thousand 
years  before  geology  was  thought  of,  and 
uttered  general  predictions,  as  for  instance 
regarding  the  scattering  of  the  Jews,  the 
rise  of  popery  and  its  fall— predictions  which 
are  being  fulfilled  before  our  eyes.  There 
may  be  times  when  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction between  science  and  religion,  more 
frequently  when  we  cannot  see  the  reconciling 
link,  just  as  there  are  times  when  we  cannot 
see  the  consistency  between  two  parts  of  a 
good  man's  conduct,  or  between  the  state- 
ments of  two  witnesses,  both  truthful.  In 
these  latter  cases  we  wait  for  further  light ; 
let  us  do  the  same  when  at  any  time  there 
is  a  seeming  incongruity  between  Genesis 
and  geology,  between  God's  word  and  God's 
works, 

PART  n. 
I  pass  on  now  to  the  inquiry:  Is  the 
Development  Hypothesis  sufficient?  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  New  York  lectures,  abstained 
from  entering  on  those  exciting  topics  bearing 
on  Materialism  and  religion,  which  he  dis- 
cussed so  freely  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Belfast, 
and  in  his  published  writings.  So  fi&r  the 
hopes  of  unbelievers  in  Scripture,  and  the 
fears  of  timid  Christians,  and  the  rising  rage 


of  polemic  theologians,  were  disappointed. 
But  an  interest  was  excited  in  the  subject  of 
development  In  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  good  may  arise  from  showing 
that  when  the  doctrine  of  development  is 
properly  explained  and  understood,  and 
kept  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  natural  or 
revealed  religion;  and  that  the  scientific 
truths  which  Professor  Huxley  expounded 
in  these  lectures  do  not  entitle  him  to  draw 
the  consequences  which  he  has  done  in  his 
"  Lay  Sermons  "  and  other  writings. 

In  his  first  lecture  the  professor  had  light 
work  and  an  easy  victory.  He  set  up  two 
targets  and  shot  them  down.  He  stated 
and  overwhelmed  two  hypotheses  :  the  first, 
that  nature  has  been  all  along  very  much  in 
the  state  in  which  it  now  is ;  and  the  second, 
the  poetical  account  given  by  Milton  in 
"  Paradise  Lost."  It  did  not  need  an  English- 
man to  come  3,000  miles,  it  did  not  require 
a  man  of  Professor  Huxley's  knowledge  and 
dialectic  skill,  to  demolish  these  fancies.  I 
cannot  remember  a  single  man  eminent  in 
science,  philosophy,  or  theology,  defending 
either  of  these  views  during  the  last  half- 
century.  The  first  hypothesis  was  never 
held  by  religious  men,  though  it  has  been 
defended  by  a  few  scientific  men — ^who 
might  have  been  kept  from  error  by  looking 
to  Scripture — such  as  Hutton,  Playfair,  and 
Lyell  in  his  earlier  writings.  The  book  of 
Genesis  speaks  of  an  order  and  a  progression 
in  the  origination  of  things,  and  of  a  flood 
covering  the  then  peopled  earth.  I  should 
not  expect  any  one  but  a  Don  Quixote  to 
attack  Milton's  exposition  of  a  popular 
belief.  The  view  given  in  "  Paradise  Lost " 
was  not  the  one  entertained  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
such  as  Origen,  and  has  not  been  entertained 
by  any  theologian  of  ability  and  scholarship 
for  the  last  age  or  two.  It  must  now  be 
forty  or  fifty  years  since  Chalmers  and  Pye 
Smith  and  certain  well-known  divines  of 
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the  Church  of  England^  and  President  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst,  adopted  the  discoveries  of 
geology  and  sought  to  reconcile  them  with 
Scripture.  It  is  an  instructive  circumstance 
that,  while  Milton's  account  cannot  stand  a 
moment's  investigation,  the  record  in  Genesis 
is  believed  by  many  of  our  highest  men  of 
science  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
latest  science.  I  name  only  Professor  Dana, 
Professor  Guyot,  and  Principal  Dawson,  the 
highest  authorities  on  this  continent,  and 
superior  to  Professor  Huxley,  not  certainly 
in  zoology,  but  in  geology.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  give  up  these  two  hypotheses  to 
Professor  Huxley,  to  hew  and  hack  them 
(to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases)  like  Agag. 

The  second  lecture  is  written  in  his  best 
manner.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  it 
that  I  am  inclined  to  object  to.  He  is  no 
longer  killing  hypotheses  which  died  a 
natural  death  long  ago.  He  is  arranging  his 
materials  for  the  defence  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  He  has  as  yet  only  brought  for- 
ward the  cases  which  he  acknowledges  are 
not  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  evolution, 
but  are  such  as  must  exist  if  evolution 
be  true,  and  which,  therefore,  are  upon  the 
whole  strongly  in  fSsivour  of  the  doctrine  of 
development.  He  makes  a  number  of  ad- 
missions. He  allows  that  there  are  species 
which  have  continued  unchanged,  not  only 
throughout  all  historical  years,  but  all  geo- 
logical ages.  Cuvier  has  shown  that  the 
ibises,  dogs,  and  cats  depicted  3,000  years 
ago  or  more  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
are  the  same  as  those  found  in  that  country 
in  the  present  day.  The  professor  teUs 
us  that,  in  examining  the  rocks  even  of 
the  cretaceous  epoch,  we  find  the  remains 
of  some  animals,  such  as  one  of  the  lamp 
shells,  the  terebratula,  the  globigerina, 
which  the  closest  scrutiny  cannot  show 
to  be  in  any  respect  different  irom  those 
which  live  at  this  present  time.  He 
thence  argues  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
necessity  in  animal  forms  to  change  and  to 


advance,  as  some  sciolists  assnma    Bat  he 
labours  to  prove  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  varieties   have   become   species  by 
reason  of  being  suited  to  their  surroundings. 
He  gives  credit  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  bringiDg 
in  two  great  factors  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion :  "  One  of  them  is  a  tendency  to  vary, 
the  existence  of  which  may  be  proved  by 
observation  in  all  living  forms;  and  the 
other  is  the  influence  of  surrounding  con- 
ditions upon  what  I  may  call  the  parent 
form,  and  the  variations  which  are  thus 
evolved."     He  adds :  "  The  production  of 
variations  is  a  matter  not  cU  all  properly 
understood  at  present.    Whether  it  depends 
on  some  secret  machinery — ^if  I  may  use  the 
phrase — of  the  animal  form  itself,  or  whether 
it  arose  firom  the  influence  of  conditions 
upon  that  form,  is  not  certainly  a  matter  for 
our  present  purpose."    True,  this  may  not 
be  for  the  purpose  of  his  lecture ;  but  it 
must  be  cleared  up  before  we  can  clear  up 
the  subject  of  development.     The  nature 
and  laws  of  variations  and  the  peculiar  laws 
of  heredity  are  at   present    shrouded  in 
mjTstery.   When  we  know  more  of  them  and 
of  the  forces  at  work,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  determine  whether  varieties  ever 
do  become  distinct  species. 

The  professor  acknowledges  that  geology 
does  not  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  one 
form  of  life  passing  into  another.  But  then 
he  claims  that  the  geological  record  is  not 
complete ;  that  much  of  what  is  written  in 
stone  has  been  effaced  ;  and  that  if  it  were 
complete  it  would  show  us  the  missing  links 
To  equal  him  in  candour,  I  admit  that  tran- 
sitional forms  are  ever  casting  up.  My  friem 
Hugh  Miller,  pointing  to  the  specimens  ii 
his  museum,  admitted  this  so  long  ago  a 
1856,  at  the  last  interwiew  I  had  with  him  i 
few  months  before  his  death.  Professo 
Huxley  shows  that  in  certain  fields  we  hav 
those  transitions  fully  disclosed.  He  dwell 
on  the  resemblances  and  the  affinities  be 
tween  reptiles  and  birds,  and  lefeis  to  anima 
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which  have  some  of  the  properties  of  both. 
Thus  there  are  birds  that  have  teeth,  and 
reptiles  that  have  wings  and  can  stand  on 
their  two  hind  legs.  True,  there  are  natural- 
ists who  maintain  that  the  teethed  burd  is 
still  a  bird,  and  the  archeoptriz  a  reptile,  a 
Toriety,  and  not  a  transitional  form.  Still, 
such  cases  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  reptile  to  rise  to  the'ibird,  and  of  the 
bird  to  retain  properties  of  the  reptile ;  and 
natural  selection  and  development  alone  can 
explain  this. 

In  his  third  lecture,  he  brings  forward 
what  he  regards  as  a  demonstration.  In  the 
case  of  EquuSy  embracing  our  horse,  ass,  and 
zebra,  he  is  able,  by  means  of  the  specimens 
gathered  in  the  West  by  Professor  Marsh,  to 
discover  the  succession  of  horse-like  forms 
which  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  supplies. 
He  goes  back  from  the  living  horse  through 
the  like  animals  of  the  post-Tertiary  in  the 
Pliocene,  middle,  and  earlier,  on  to  the 
older  Eocene  formation,  where  he  finds  the 
orohippus.  "  There  you  have  four  toes  on  the 
front  limb  complete,  three  toes  on  the  hind 
limb,  a  complete  and  well-developed  ulna, 
getting  forward  to  an  equality  of  size  with 
the  radius,  a  complete  and  well-developed 
fibula  apparently,  though  it  is  not  quite 
certain,  and  then  teeth  with  their  simple 
fangs.  So  that  you  are  now  able,  thanks  to 
these  researches,  to  show  that,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  extends^  the  history  of 
the  horse-type  i&  exactly  and  precisely  that 
which  could  have  been  predicted  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  evolution  ; 
and  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  justifies 
us  completely  in  the  anticipation  that,  when 
the  still  older  Eocene  deposits,  and  those 
which  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  have 
yielded  up  their  remains  of  equine  animals, 
we  shall  find  first  an  equine  creature  with 
four  toes  in  front  and  a  rudiment  of  the 
thumb,  then  probably  a  rudiment  of  the 
fifth  behind,  and  so  by  gradual  steps,  until 
we  come  to  that  five-toed  animal  in  which 


most  assuredly  the  whole  series  took  its 
origin.  That  is  what  I  mean,  ladies  and 
gentleman,  by  demonstrative  evidence  of 
evolution." 

Suppose  that  we  admit  all  that  the  lec- 
turer claims  on  this  subject :  what  then  ? 
Have  we  thereby  set  aside  any  doctrine  of 
philosophy  or  religion  ?  The  Christian,  even 
the  CImstian  theologian,  may  say  wisely : 
"  Let  naturalists  dispute  as  they  may  about 
the  derivation  of  plants  and  of  the  lower 
animals ;  their  hypotheses,  arguments,  and 
conclusions  do  not  interfere  with  our  belief 
that  God  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  His 
works,  and  rules  over  all."  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  vegetable 
and  animal  species  needs  to  be  reviewed  and 
readjusted,  and  religion  need  not  fear  the 
result.  I  have  been  convinced  of  this  ever 
since  I  learned,  when  I  was  ardently  study- 
ing botany,  that  the  number  of  species  of 
plants  had  risen  to  two  millions !  I  was  sure 
that  all  these  are  works  of  God ;  but  I  was 
not  sure  that  each  was  a  special  creation. 

When  a  new  truth  is  discovered,  especially 
when  it  is  a  reaction  against  an  old  theory, 
it  is  apt  to  bulk  so  largely  in  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  it,  that  they  carry  it  to  ex- 
treme lengths,  and  it  requires  time  and  dis- 
cussion to  confine  it  to  its  own  place.  Thus, 
in  old  time,  Thales,  perceiving  how  much 
water  could  do,  and  Anaximenes  how  much 
air  could  accomplish,  and  Pjrthagoras  how 
much  numbers  and  forms  pould  account  for, 
hastened  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
operations  of  nature  could  be  derived  fix)m 
them  and  explained  by  them.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  that  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  led  wander- 
ing lecturers,  and  aU  sorts  of  sciolists,  to 
affirm  that  they  could  explain  all  things, 
matter  and  mind  itself,  by  electricity.  So, 
in  these  days,  development  having  furnished 
a  key  to  open  so  many  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  has  led  some  to  imagine  that  it  can 
solve  all  the  mysteries   of    the  universe. 
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Some  of  U8  may  be  inclined  to  admit,  and  to  ] 
nse  for  scientific  purposes,  the  doctrine  of 
development,  and  yet  be  prepared  to  deny 
that  it  can  explain  everything.  The  fact  is, 
it  overlooks  a  great  many  more  things  than 
it  notices.  There  are  signs  of  a  reaction 
among  scientific  men  against  its  extreme 
positions ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  age  now 
present  to  show  how  much  development  can 
do,  and  how  much  it  cannot  do. 

In  the  common  apprehension  of  those  who 
hold  the  development  hypothesis,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  world  in  its 
present  state  is  to  suppose  that,  millions  of 
years  ago,  there  appeared — ^no  one  can  tell 
how — a  nebulous  mass,  with  an  inconceivably 
high  temperature,  but  losing  its  heat,  and 
ready  to  condense ;  that  in  the  long  lapse* 
of  time  it  took  the  shape  of  planets,  satel- 
lites, and  sun ;  and  that  on  one  of  these 
planets — ^that  on  which  we  dwell — it  formed 
into  plants,  animals,  and,  finally,  man ;  all 
by  its  own  power,  according  to  natural  law, 
or,  rather,  the  necessity  of  things ;  without 
it  being  necessary  to  call  in  a  God  or  a 
guiding  providence,  or  to  suppose  that  there 
has  been  a  plan  in  a  designing  mind.  All 
the  defenders  of  the  theory  do  not  state  this 
in  express  words,  but  it  is  the  impression 
left  by  their  expositions ;  though  some  of 
them,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  Tyndall, 
would  save  themselves  from  the  blank  conse- 
quences by  calling  in  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  power  beyond  the  visible  pheno- 
mena, or  by  appealing  to  some  religious 
feelings  supposed  to  be  deep  in  our  nature, 
but  which  the  theory  would  soon  undermine, 
as  being,  in  fact,  unjustifiable  and  unreason- 
able. This  is  the  view  that  I  mean  to  meet. 
In  examining  this  hypothesis,  there  are  some 
things  which  I  am  willing  to  admit  as  being 
established  truths : 

1.  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  force ;  that  is,  that  the  sum  of  energy, 
real  and  potential,  in  the  universe  is  always 
one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  be  increased 


or  diminished  by  human  or  mundane  action. 
I  was  prepared  for  this  doctrine  when  it  was 
announced  by  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  and  by 
Joule,  of  Manchester,  and  expounded  by 
Chrove,  of  London.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
follow  from  the  doctrine  which  I  had  laid 
down  in  my  first  work — The  Method  of 
Dimm  Government^  published  twenty-six 
years  ago — as  to  the  material  universe  being 
composed  of  substances  with  properties  or 
powers  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived,  and 
which  cannot  be  added  to  nor  lessened.  It 
is  this  that  secures  the  permanence  of  nature, 
keeping  it  unchanged  in  its  power  or  powers 
amid  all  changes  of  action.  This  energy, 
disappearing  in  one  form,  appears  necessarily 
in  another,  and  gives  us  what  Spencer  calls 
the  "persistence  of  force."  This  ever- 
enduring  force  gives  rise  to  development. 
Going  out  from  one  body,  it  is  manifested 
in  another.  The  fact  is,  all  causation,  all 
physical  action,  is  evolution.  The  substances 
and  powers  in  the  agents  acting  as  the  cause 
are  found,  though  in  a  modified  form,  in  the 
effects.  Proceeding  on  this  very  principle, 
Meyer  says :  "  Forces  are  causes ;  accord- 
ingly, we  may  in  relation  to  them  make  full 
application  of  the  principle,  causa  equat 
Return  ;"  and  he  thus  elaborated  the  grand 
scientific  truth,  the  most  important  dis- 
covered in  our  day,  that  the  sum  of  energy 
in  the  universe  is  always  the  same. 

2.  I  admit  that  this  power  becomes  more 
and  more  differentiated ;  that  is,  takes  more 
and  more  diverse  forms,  and  thus  imparts  an 
ever-increasing  multiplicity  and  variety  to 
the  universe,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
the  diversity  breaks  it  up,  and  "  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein, 
shall  be  burned  up.'*  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  has 
been  successM  in  showing  that  there  is 
usually  more  than  one  antecedent  or  agent 
in  a  cause.  "A  man  takes  mercury,  goes 
out-of-doors,  and  catches  cold.     We  say, 
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perliaps,  that  the  cause  oi  his  taking  cold 
was  exposure  to  the  air.    It  is  clear^  how- 
ever, that  hisi  having  taken  mercury  may 
have  heen  a  necessary   condition    of  his 
catching  cold  ;  and,  though  it  might  consist 
with  usage  to  say  that  the  cause  of  his 
attack  was  exposure  to  the  air,  to  be  accu- 
rate we  ought  to  say  that  the  cause  was 
exposure  to  the  air  while  under  the  effect  of 
mercury."    He  concludes,  "  The  real  cause 
is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents."    Now, 
I  hold  that  in  ph]rsical  nature  causes  are 
not  only  usually,  but  invariably,  of  this 
dual  or  plural  nature.    I  go  a  step  fEirther, 
and  have  shown,  I  think,  that  the  effects 
are  also  of  the  same  dual  or  plural  character. 
The  effect,  in  fact,  consists  of  the  same 
agents  or  substances  as  the  cause,  but  now 
in  a  new  stata    A  picture  falls  fix>m  a  wall 
and  breaks  a  table ;  we  say  that  the  breaking 
of  the  table  was  the  effect  of  the  fiEdl  of  the 
picture.    But  the  true  effect  embraces  both 
the  picture  and  the  table,  the  picture  having 
lost  its  momentum,  and  the  table  being 
broken.    It  follows  from  all  this  that  the 
new  combination  of  agents,  acting  as  the 
causes,  must  produce  more  and  more  varied 
effects,  as  the  effects  joining  with  other 
effects   become   causes,    and   ramify   into 
branches  and  branchlets.    The  sum  of  the 
powers  is  one  and  the  same,  but  they  appear 
in  an  ever-increasing  number  and  diversity 
of  forms.     The  conservation  of  force  thus 
gives  a  unity  to  nature,  while  the  mutual 
action  and  interaction  give  it  its  multi- 
plicity.     I  remember  how  deeply  I   was 
interested  in  that  paper  (I  read  it  when  it 
appeared)  of  Von  Baer,  in  which  he  shows 
that  in  the  germs  of  animals,  as  in  the 
history  of  the  production  of  animated  nature 
through  long  ages,  there  are  first  greater 
unity   and   simplicity,    and   then   specific 
varieties  more  and  more  divergent. 

3.  I  have  never  set  myself,  as  too  many 
religious  men  unwisely  did,  against  the 
theory,  first  started,  it  would  appear,  by 


Kant,  then  elaborated  by  Sir  William 
fierschel  and  Laplace,  and  perfected,  I 
believe,  by  a  professor  in  Princeton  College, 
that  the  mundane  sjrstem  may  have  been 
formed  out  of  original  matter,  evolved 
according  to  the  mechanical  laws  with 
which  it  is  endowed, — first  the  outer 
planets,  then  the  inner,  and  finally  the 
sun  condensed  into  the  centre.  This  never 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  irreligious  doctrine, 
though  Laplace  was  unhappily  a  man  with- 
out religion. 

4.  One  more :  I  have  ever  stood  up  for  a 
doctrine  of  Development.  There  is  a  de- 
velopment of  one  form  of  matter  from 
another ;  of  one  force  from  another.  There 
is,  as  every  one  allows,  a  development  of 
the  plant  and  animal  from  the  parent.  I 
see  nothing  irreligious  in  holding  that  the 
bird  may  have  been  evolved  by  numerous 
transitions  from  the  reptile,  and  the  living 
horse  from  the  old  horse  of  the  Eocene 
formation.  An  accumulation  of  poweis, 
new  conditions  and  surroundings,  may,  it  is 
acknowledged,  produce  a  variety  which  may 
become  hereditary.  Let  us  suppose  that 
they  can  also,  in  rare  cases  of  combination, 
produce  species:  religion  is  not  thereby 
undermined,  either  in  its  evidences  or  in  its 
essential  doctrines. 

The  question  now  arises  and  presses  itself 
upon  us  :  Can  we  by  these  acknowledged 
agencies  explain  the  whole  of  the  present 
state  of  the  universe,  with  aU  its  fitnesses, 
its  harmonies,  its  beauty,  its  utility,  its 
beneficence?  The  development  theory,  in 
the  narrow  and  exclusive  form  which  it 
commonly  takes,  overlooks  vastly  more  than 
it  notices.  In  particular,  there  are  four 
grand  truths  kept  out  of  sight.  Without 
these,  we  cannot  understand  the  cosmos. 
When  these  are  introduced,  they  bring  Gk>d 
into  His  own  universe,  and  fill  it  with  life 
and  love. 

1.  God  18  present  in  aU  His  works,  and 
ads  in  aU  their  actings.    This  is  the  reli- 
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gions  doctrine.  ''By  Him  all  things  conast" 
Paul,  addressing  the  men  of  Athens,  said : 
"  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said,  For  we  are  also  His  offspring." 
This  doctrine  may  be  so  stated  as  to  make  it 
pantheistic..  It  is  the  one^grand  truth  con- 
tained in  pantheism,  giving  it  all  its  plausi- 
bility, and  making  it  superior  to  that  bald 
theism  which  makes  Gtod  create  the  world  at 
first,  and  then  stand  by  and  see  it  go.  The 
doctrine  can  be  so  stated  as  to  firee  it  from 
all  such  tendencies  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  so  as  to  make  Ood  distinct  from  all 
His  works,  and  yet  acting  in  them.  This  is, 
I  belieye,  the  philosophical  doctrine.  It  has 
been  held  by  the  greatest  thinkers  which  our 
world  has  produced,  such  as  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Herschel,  Faraday,  and 
multitudes  of  others.  Is  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  that  deep  law  of  causation  which 
not  only  prompts  us  to  seek  for  a  cause  for 
eyeiything,  but  an  adequate  cause,  to  be 
found  only  in  an  intelligent  mind.  Our 
greatest  American  thinker,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards (whom  I  can  claim  as  my  predecessor), 
maintains  that,  as  an  image  in  a  mirror  is 
kept  up  by  a  constant  succession  of  rays  of 
light,  so  nature  is  sustained  by  a  constant 
forth-putting  of  the  Divine  power.  In  this 
view,  nature  is  a  perpetual  creation.  God 
is  to  be  seen  not  only  in  creation  at  first, 
but  in  the  continuance  of  all  things.  "  They 
continue  to  this  day  according  to  thine  or- 
dinances." He  is  to  be  acknowledged  not 
only  in  the  origination  of  matter,  but  in  its 
developments ;  not  only  in  the  reptile  and 
the  bird,  but  it  may  be  in  the  steps  by  which 
the  one  has  been  derived  from  the  other  ; 
not  only  in  the  orohippus,  but  in  the  stages 
by  which  that  animal  has  risen  into  the  horse 
so  useful  to  man. 

2.  New  Powers  appearing  in  Nature. — 
Let  us  suppose  that  there  was  an  original 
matter.  I  regard  it  as  most  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  reason  to  ascribe 


that  matter  to  Otod.  What  properties  had 
that  matter  at  first  ?  Every  man  of  ordi- 
nary wisdom  and  modesty  will  be  ready  to 
answer,  "I  know  not"  If  he  does  not 
know,  he  is  not  entitled  to  say  that  all 
things  have  proceeded  from  it.  I  suppose  it' 
will  be  allowed  that  it  possessed  gravitation. 
"  This  law  of  the  inverse  square,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Bemew  (London),  "  is  but  the  mathema- 
tical expression  of  a  property  which  has 
been  imposed  on  matter  from  the  creation. 
It  is  no  inherent  quality,  so  far  as  we  know. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  central  law 
might  have  been  different  from  what  it  is. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  mathematical 
law  should  be  what  it  is,  except  the  will 
of  the  Being  who  imposed  the  law.  Any 
other  proportion  would  equally  well  be  ex- 
pressed mathematically  and  its  results  cal- 
culated. As  an  instance  of  what  would 
occur  if  any  other  proportion  than  the 
inverse  square  were  substituted  as  the  at- 
tractive force  of  gravity,  suppose  at  dis- 
tances 1,  2,  3,  the  attractive  force  had 
varied  as  1,  2,  3,  instead  of  the  squares  of 
those  numbers.  Under  such  a  law  any 
number  of  planets  might  revolve  in  tliA 
most  regular  and  orderly  manner.  But 
under  this  law  the  weight  of  bodies  at  the 
earth's  surfieu^  would  cease  to  exist; 
nothing  would  fiill  or  weigh  downward.  The 
greater  action  of  the  distant  sun  and  planets 
would  exactly  neutralise  the  attractive  force 
of  the  earth.  A  ball  thrown  from  the  hand, 
however  gently,  would  immediately  become 
a  satellite  of  the  earth,  and  would  for  the 
future  accompany  its  course,  revolving 
about  it  for  the  space  of  one  year.  All 
terrestrial  things  would  float  about  with  no 
principle  of  coherence  or  stability;  they 
would  obey  the  general  law  of  the  system, 
but  would  acknowledge  no  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
change  would  be  subversive  of  the  entire 
structure  and  economy  of  the  world." 
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Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
chemical,  the  electric,  and  magnetic  proper- 
ties of  matter.  If  they  were  among  the 
original  powers,  there  is  proof  of  design  in 
their  adaptation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
matter  of  the  universe.  If  they  were  not, 
then  we  have  traces  of  a  new  power  being 
introduced ;  and  for  this  we  must  look  for  a. 
cause.  We  are  not  able  to  say  how  many 
were  the  properties  possessed  by  the  original 
matter;  whether  few  or  many.  But  in 
either  case  there  is  evidence  of  contrivance 
in  their  harmonious  action  and  results.  We 
see  that  there  is  an  end  proposed  in  the 
music  that  comes  from  the  violin,  and  this, 
whether  it  is  brought  forth  from  one  string, 
as  was  done  by  Paganini,  or  from  four 
strings,  as  is  done  by  the  ordinary  performer. 
So  in  the  orderly  and  beneficent  action  of 
*  nature  there  is  proof  of  adaptation,  whether 
we  suppose  the  original  properties  to  be  few 
or  to  be  numeroua 

Though  preservation  is  in  a  sense  a  con- 
tinued creation,  yet  preservation  differs 
from  creation.  In  looking  back  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  as  to  a  certain  work  to  which  of  these 
two  kinds  of  Divine  acts  it  belongs.  We 
may  not  be  sure,  for  example,  as  to  a  new 
form  of  plant  or  animal,  whether  it  is  a  crea- 
tion or  simply  a  development  according  to 
law ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  religion  gains  by 
our  taking  one  side  or  another.  We  cannot, 
we  have  seen,  determine  for  certain  what  were 
the  powers  of  nature  that  were  working  from 
the  very  beginning.  But  it  is  clear  and 
sure  that  powers  have  appeared  in  nature 
from  time  to  time  which  did  not  operate  at 
first  nor  for  long  ages;  nay,  if  geology 
speaks  truly,  nor  for  millions  of  years.  There 
may  be  two  suppositions  in  regard  to  these 
powers.  The  one  is  that  they  were  all  along 
in  the  original  matter ;  that  the  star-dust 
had  in  it  potentially  not  only  gravitation 
and  chemical  affinity,  but  life>  sensation, 
consciousness,  intelligence,  moral   discern- 


ment, love.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there 
was  all  this  in  that  dull,  heated,  nebulous 
matter  from  which  our  world  sprang.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  this  mass  must  have 
existed  for  a  long  time — ^for  hundreds  of 
thousands,  probably  for  millions  of  years — 
before  life,  and  for  a  far  longer  time  before 
intelligence,  appeared.  Whence  did  these 
new  powers  come?  If  they  were  in  the 
original  matter,  how  did  it  come  that  they 
were  so  long  dormant,  how  that  they  at  last 
appeared,  it  might  be  shown,  at  the  appro- 
priate time  when  surroundings  were  prepared 
for  them  ?  Science  can  say  nothing  on  this 
subject,  and  may  never  be  able  to  say  any- 
thing. It  is  passing  altogether  beyond  its 
province,  passing  from  inductive  proof  into 
speculation,  when  it  pretends  to  know  any- 
thing one  way  or  other.  Philosophy  feels 
itself  staggered  when  it  would  solve  the 
problem.  It  does  say,  indeed,  that  this  new 
operation  must  have  had  a  cause.  It  is  one 
of  the  certain  laws  of  intelligence,  one  of  the 
universal  laws  of  experience,  that  every- 
thing that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause. 
This  law  of  causation  takes  several  forms ; 
but  every  form  will  insist  that  these  new 
operations  must  have  come  firom  a  causal 
power.  "Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit"  is  a  maxim 
going  back  £Eurther  than  I  am  able  to  tell. 
The  form  ^ven  it  by  the  great  atheistic  ^ 
poet  Lucretius  is : — 

"    •    .    Nilifl  posse  oreari. 
De  nihilo,  neqae  qnod,  genito  est  ad  nihil  reyocari." 

Persius  puts  it  :— 

••    .    .    Gigni 
De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nlhilum  nil  pone  revertt" 

Take  either  of  these  forms,  or  any  form, 
and  it  insists  that  we  seek  a  cause  of  the 
new  kind  of  operation.  It  cannot  discover 
that  there  was  aujrthing  in  that  heated, 
vaporous  matter  to  produce  life  and  sensa- 
tion, when  they  appeared  millions  of  years 
after  the  world  had  begun  to  be  formed.  I 
will  not  decide  dogmatically  whether  the 
causal  action  was  natural  or  supernatural. 
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Perhaps  we  are  here  come  to  a  place  where 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  super- 
natural is  lost  in  the  dim  distance.  The 
cause  may  have  acted  according  to  a  law. 
But  in  that  case  I  must  hold  it  to  be  a 
Divine  law.  Even  in  the  supposition  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  unknown  for  the  indefinite 
period  before,  it  must  have  been  a  providen- 
tial juncture  foreseen,  nay,  ordained  by  God. 

Life  appears  ten  thousand  ages  or  more 
after  the  earth  began  to  form.  Whence  this 
life  ?  Professor  Huzley  seems  to  find  it  in 
some  protoplasm  or  gelatinous  substance. 
Was  this  one  of  the  original  elements  of  the 
nebulous  matter  ?  If  so,  how  did  it  come 
through  that  terribly  heated  temperature? 
If  it  did  not  exist  till  after  the  temperature 
had  cooled,  how  did  it  come  in  ?  Professor 
Huxley  has  been  the  most  determined  oppo- 
nent in  our  day  of  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  life,  and  is  thereby  left  without  a 
means  of  generating  the  life  of  plants  and 
animals.  Darwin  feels  himself  obliged^  in 
order  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  to 
suppose  that  there  were  three  or  four  germs 
created  by  God.  Tyndall  thinks  that  Dar- 
win has  at  this  point  fallen  into  a  weakness. 
But,  meanwhile,  Tyndall  has  no  means  what- 
ever of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  life. 
Mr.  Darwin  further  calls  in  a  pangenesis — 
which  is  just  another  name  for  the  vital 
force  of  the  older  naturalists — ^in  order  to 
account  for  the  generation  of  new  animals. 
But  he  does  not  tell  us,  and  evidently  can- 
not tell  us,  whence  this  pangenesis,  which 
'  cannot  come  from  development,  of  which  it 
is  the  source,  and  not  the  product.  Herbert 
Spencer  prefers  to  bring  in  physiological 
units. 

Whence  comes  sensation  ?  There  was  a 
moment  when  sensation  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful was  felt  for  the  first  time  in  the  universe. 
Was  this  at  the  beginning?  If  so,  one 
wonders  how  the  sentient  substance  came 
through  the  heat,  whete,  so  far  as  we  can  I 


judge,  it  must  have  been  su£fering  intolerable 
anguish  without  the  power  of  relieving  itself 
by  self-destruction. 

Had  this  protoplasm  self-consciousness  ? 
I  rather  think  that  neither  Professor  Huxley 
nor  Professor  Tyndall  would  say  that  it  had. 
The  language  of  Tyndall  must  needs  be 
quoted  once  again  till  he  brings  his  system 
into  accordance  with  it :  "  The  passage  from 
the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  correspond- 
ing fetcts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable." 
Mr.  Fiske,  the  expounder  of  Spencerism  in 
America,  says  (Atlantic  Monthly,  March, 
1876) :  **  Modern  discovery,  so   fax   from 
bridging  over  the  chasm  between  mind  and 
matter,  tends  rather  to  exhibit  the  distinction 
between  them  as  absolute."    He  asks, "  Does 
the  motion  of  nerve  molecules  produce  a 
thought  or  state  of  consciousness?"     He 
answers,  "  By  no  means.    It  simply  produces 
some  other  motion  of  nerve  molecules,  and 
this  in  turn  produces  motion  or  contraction 
or  expansion  in  some  muscle,  or  becomes 
transformed  into  the  chemical   energy  of 
some  secreting  gland.    At  no  point  in  the 
whole  circuit  does  a  unit  of  motion  disappear 
as  motion,  to  reappear  as  a  unit  of  conscious- 
ness."   Animals  from  the  very  first  have 
sensations,  and  also,  at  least  the  higher  ones, 
ideas  and  very  curious  instincts,  by  which 
"ihej  make  provision  for  coming  evils  of  which 
they  have  no  conception.    Finally,  in  the 
last  of  the  unnumbered  ages  we  have  mui 
with  his  intelligence,  his  conscience  and  free 
will,  all  attested  by  consciousness.     Will 
Evolutionists  pretend  that  on  any  rational  or 
inductive  principle  they  can  teU  how  these 
new  powers  came  into  being  and  into  action? 
When  the  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  how  these 
agencies  did  come  in,  and  in  particular  how 
man  appeared,  science  has  and  can  have  no 
facts  to  lead  us  to  discredit  it 

3.  JThere  is  Final  Cause  in  Nature. — 
Laplace,  a  great  mathematician,  but  not  a 
great  philosopher,  imagined  that,  when  we 
have  discovered  an  efficient,  it  is  not  neoes- 
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sary  to  seek  for  a  final,  cause.  Aristotle, 
witli  a  much  more  enlarged  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  maintained  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  both  these  causes,  and 
for  two  others  besides,  the  material  and  the 
formal.  The  fact  is  that  final  cause  pre- 
supposes efficient  causes ;  and  the  efficient 
causes  efiect,  by  their  co-operation,  the  final 
cause.  We  argue  final  cause,  that  is,  design, 
from  the  collocation  of  efficient  causes  to 
promote  an  eyident  end,  say  the  ear  to  hear 
and  the  eye  to  see.  The  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment does  not  undermine  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  argument  firom  design. 
Hiis  was  asserted  by  Hugh  Miller  when  the 
Vettiges  of  Creation  was  published,  is  allowed 
by  Professor  Huxley,  and  has  been  gracefully 
illustrated  and  defended  by  Professor  Aca 
Gray  in  his  pleasant  book,  Darwiniana, 
"When  we  argue  that  a  watch  has  had  a 
maker,  we  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  that 
the  watch  should  have  been  made  by  an 
immediate  fiat  of  the  mechanic.  We  so 
infer,  because  we  discover  agents  combined 
to  produce  a  particular  effect;  and  the 
combination  of  these  may  have  taken  days 
or  weeks  of  patient  labour.  So,  the  fact 
that  the  present  adaptations  and  forms  of 
the  plant  and  animal  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  great  number  of  antecedents, 
acting  through  ages,  does  not  show  that 
there  is  no  design,  but  rather  proves  that 
there  has  been  a  bountiful  end  contemplated 
all  along,  and  effected  by  a  long  process. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  the  opening  of  his  last 
lecture,  has  expressed  his  admiration — an 
admiration  with  which  I  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise—of the  structure  of  the  horse: 
''The  horse  is  in  many  ways  a  most  re- 
markable animal,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  us 
with  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  machinery  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  fact,  among  mammalia,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  locomotive  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  doing  so  much  work 
with  80  small  a  quantity  of  fuel,  as  this 
Z 


animal,  the  horse."  He  speaks  of  the  beauty 
of  the  animal  arising  ''firom  the  perfe<^ 
balance  of  his  parts,  and  the  rhythm  and 
perfection  of  their  action.  Its  locomotive 
apparatus  is,  as  you  are  aware,  resident  in 
its  slender  fore  and  hind  legs,  which  are 
flexible  and  elastic  levers,  capable  of  being 
moved  by  very  heavy  muscles.  And,  in 
order  to  supply  the  engines  that  work  these 
levers — ^the  muscles — with  the  force  they 
expend,  the  horse  is  provided  with  a  very 
perfect  feeding  apparatus  and  very  perfect 
digestive  apparatus."  In  all  these  things 
being  |?r(wWe<i— the  phrase  used  by  Huxley, 
though  he  has  no  right  to  use  it — ^there 
is  evidence  of  purpose;  and  this  is  not 
diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  the 
fetct  that  the  animal  has  been  thus  perfected 
by  a  long  descent  from  an  ancient  pro- 
genitor. The  argument  of  Paley,  and  of 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  derived  firom 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  animals,  and 
from  the  adjustments  in  every  part  of  na- 
ture, is  as  valid  and  convincing  as  ever. 
I  discover  adaptation  and  contrivance, 
not  only  in  the  products  but  in  the 
very  process  of  development.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  development  may,  in  the  hands 
of  a  new  Paley,  furnish  further  and  very 
striking  cases  of  design.  For,  in  order  to 
the  success  of  the  process,  there  is  often 
need  of  co-ordinated  structure,  that  is,  of 
a  structure  in  which  a  number  of  parts  are 
adapted  to  each  other.  My  friend  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Murphy  has  supplied  us  with  an 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  two  nervous  con- 
nections of  the  iris  of  the  eye :  ''  One  of  its 
nerves  has  its  root  in  the  brain,  and  con- 
tracts the  pupil  under  the  stimulus  of  light ; 
the  other  has  its  root  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  opens  the  pupil  again  when  the 
intensity  of  light  is  diminished.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  that  the  efficiency  of 
either  of  these  two  nerves  could  be  increased 
separately ;  they  will  not  be  improved  at 
all  unless  they  are  improved  together ;  and 
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this,  on  Darwin's  principleB,  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  accidental  jEnTOurable  cir- 
cnmstances  occurring  in  both  at  once.  Bat 
soch  coincidences  are  so  improbaUe  that 
they  may  be  left  out  of  account  as  if  they 
were  impossible/'  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Mnrphy  in  thinking  that  such  an  instance 
tells  against  Darwin :  but  I  think  the  coin- 
cidence shows  a  pre-imlained  arrangement ; 
and  such  coincidences  are  found  in  neariy 
every  case  of  development,  thus  showing  the 
need  of  co-operation  and  contriTance  in  the 
Tcry  developing  process.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  evolution,  v^^etable  and  animal, 
and  natural  selection,  are  not  simple  pro- 
perties of  matter  like  gravitation  and  chemical 
affinity.  They  imply  the  concurrence  of  an 
immense  number  of  agents,  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, electric,  galvanic ;  and  Darwin  adds  pan- 
genesis, and  Spencer  physiological  units.  In 
the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  all  these 
to  develop  the  plant  and  animal,  I  see  proof 
of  purpose ;  and,  in  the  culmination  of  the 
whole  in  the  perfect  forms  of  the  higher  ani- 
mated beings,  I  discover  aguiding  intelligence 
which  designed  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
4.  There  are  Typical  Forme  in  Nature. 
— It  is  now  twenty  years  since,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Dickie,  I  wrote  Typical  Forme 
and  Special  Ende  in  Creation,  in  which  I 
showed  that  there  was  not  only  final  cause, 
but  a  formal  cause,  a  designed  general  order 
in  nature.  When  I  composed  that  work,  I 
was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  Gh)ethe  and  Oken,  by  Owen  and 
Agassiz,  as  to  the  beautiful  "forms"  in 
nature.  Some  may  think  that  tiie  more 
recent  doctrine  of  development  has  made 
that  treatise,  or  rather  the  whole  doctrine 
on  which  it  proceeds,  obsolete.  I  admit 
that  these  late  discoveries  might  require  me 
in  some  places  to  change  my  mode 'of  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  time  has  scarcely  arrived 
for  re-writing  that  book,  and  will  not  arrive 
till  Darwin's  doctrine  and  Owen's  doctrine 
are  more  thoroughly  adjusted.    But,  mean- 


while, the  argument  is  as  valid  as  it  ever 
was,  and  proves  that  there  are  H^gn^ 
order  and  beauty  in  nature;  the  design 
being  not  less  evident  because  the  order 
and  beauty  have  been  brought  about  by 
a  process  of  develo^ent.  This  was  shown 
fiilly  and  satisCEurtorily  by  St  Geoige 
Mivart,  in  an  article  (Novonber,  1875)  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  entitied  "like- 
nesses or  Philosophical  Anatomy,"  in  which 
he  wrote  in  the  same  way  as  I  did  of 
homologies,  and  showed  that  many  of  these 
cannot  be  explained  by  development  or 
by  a  descent  from  a  common  parentage. 
He  showed  that  "  there  are  likenesses  be- 
tween differ^it  animals  and  different  parts 
of  the  same  animal  which  a  tiieory  of  com- 
mon descent  cannot  explain."  ''A  very 
obvious  example  of  likeness,  not  explicable 
by  descent,  is  the  familiar  one  between  our 
right  hand  and  our  left.  This  likeness  is 
part  of  that  general  correspondence  which 
exists  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
most  animals,  and  which  is  spoken  of  as 
'bilateral  symmetry,'  or  lateral  homology. 
Another  example  is  that  likeness  which 
sometimes  exists  between  parts  placed  one 
above  another,  as  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  tail-fin  of  most  fishes. 
Such  likeness  is  an  example  of  'vertical 
Sjrmmetry,'  or  vertical  homology.  Another 
kind  of  likeness  or  homology  is  termed 
'serial'  It  is  chiefly  in  our  limbs  that  this 
kind  of  homology  is  manifested  externally  in 
us,  but  it  is  plainly  enough  to  be  seen  in  the 
human  skeleton  (or  in  that  of  any  backboned 
animal),  in  the  ribs,  or  in  that  series  of 
generally  similar  bones,  vertebrse,  which 
make  our  vertical  column  or  backbone.  Our 
limbs,  however,  do  present,  even  externally, 
a  certain  degree  of  similarity — the  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot  of  the  lower  limb  evidently 
more  or  less  repeating  the  upper  arm,  arm, 
and  hand  of  the  upper  limb."  He  traced 
like  order  in  the  lower  creatures :  "  What 
can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  symmetry  of 
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those  lowly  but  beautiful  organisms  the 
AcanthametrcB — ^a  S3rmmetry  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  external  cause. 
Hardly,  if  at  all,  less  wonderful  is  the  radial 
S]rmmetry  of  the  Echinoderms  (the  sea-stars, 
sea-eggs,  and  sea-urchins),  with  their  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  component  parts." 

So  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  dwell,  as  I 
used  to  do  so  fondly,  on  the  correspondences 
among  the  parts  of  plants.  We  may  still 
notice  with  admiration  how  the  leaf,  sepals, 
pistils,  and  stamens  are  all  after  the  one 
type,  variously  modified.  We  may  observe 
and  measure  the  Correspondence  of  the 
venation  of  the  leaf,  and  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows ;  of  jbl^e  tree  as  a  whole,  and  its 
separate  branches.  It  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover that  the  tree  which  has  an  unbranched 
stalk  for  some  distance  above  the  ground 
has  a  leaf  with  a  bare  leaf-stalk  of  the  like 
relative  length ;  and  that  trees  branched  from 
the  root  have  no  petiole  or  bared  leaf-stalk. 

All  these  are  cases  of  correspondence  not 
explicable  by  "  descent."  It  seems  that 
Professor  Bay  Lankester  has  introduced 
terms  to  distinguish  between  uninherited 
resemblance  and  resembling  parts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  inherited  resemblance  and  resem- 
bling parts  on  the  other :  the  former  he 
designates  "homoplasy"  and  "homoplast," 
and  the  latter  "homogeny"  and  "homogens." 
Now  I  am  inclined  to  go  a  step  beyond  Mr. 
Mivart,  and  to  argue  that  there  is  design  in 
homologies  which  may  have  been  produced 
by  descent,  as  where  we  see  the  pectoral  limb 
of  the  horse,  the  whale,  the  bird,  the  fish ; 
whether  fore-leg,  paddle,  or  wing,  or  fin 
— ^formed  on  one  type,  though  turned  to 
very  different  uses.  All  that  Owen  and 
Agassiz  have  said  about  the  anticipations 
and  prophecies  in  nature  may  be  acknow- 
ledged as  true,  even  by  those  who  hold  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  development. 
Professor  Huxley  has  been  called  the 
'*  Owen-crusher ; "  but  he  has  not  been 
able,  and  I  believe  never  will  be  able,  to 


crush  the  doctrine  which  Owen  established 
about  the  homologies  of  the  animal  frame. 
Agassiz's  pupils  have  abandoned  him  in  the 
opposition  which  he  ofiered  to  the  develop- 
ment theory ;  but  some  of  them  may  yet 
see  that  there  was  profound  truth  in  what 
he  said  about  the  predictions  in  nature.  I 
do  believe  that  these  old  horse-like  forms 
were  preparations  for  the  noble  and  useful 
horse  now  living,  and  this  whether  the  pro- 
cess has  been  one  of  creation  or  deveJop- 
ment.  The  efficient  cause  may  have  been 
development,  but  the  formal  cause  (to  use 
Aristotle'sphrase)is  the  perfectedanimal ;  and 
Bacon  is  right  when  he  places  the  formal  cause 
at  the  apex,  and  represents  it  as  carrying  us 
nearest  to  God.  I  am  sure  that  the  herb  yields 
seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yields  firuit,  and  every 
living  creature  its  young  "after  his  kind." 

Mr.  Mivart  seems  to  attribute  the  corre- 
spondences not  produced  by  descent  to  "  an 
internal  force,"  "  a  single  form  or  force."  I 
am  inclined  to  refer  them  to  a  disposition 
designed  of  forces  to  produce  a  contemplated 
end,  operating  ever3rwhere,and  co-operating. 
These  combined  agencies  effect  like  results 
among  very  different  objects.  We  see 
branchings  in  the  old  club-mosses  and 
the  sea-weeds,  in  anticipation  of  the 
more  perfect  ramifications  in  the  tree.  We 
notice  flowers  radiating  like  the  shell-fish 
which  come  at  a  later  date.  Insects  have 
wings,  prophetical  of  the  better  wings  of 
birds.  In  the  reptilian  ages,  we  have  mon- 
sters standing  upright,  and  foretelling  the 
erect  form  of  man.  There  are  thus  in  na- 
ture not  only  material  causes,  but  final ;  not 
only  efficient,  but  formal  We  cannot  allow 
this  evolution  doctrine  to  shear  nature  of  its 
grandeurs ;  nor,  we  may  add,  morality  of  its 
binding  obligations,  or  the  universe  of  its  God. 
Mr.  Mivart  concludes :  "  The  teaching  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  true  philosophy  is,  that  the 
types  shadowed  forth  to  our  intellects  by  ma*- 
terial  existences  are  copies  of  Divine  originals, 
and  correspond  to  prototypal  ideas  in  God."^ 
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By  Jessie  Young. 


IHESE  recent  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  a  small  but  highly 
interesting  country  closely  allied 
with  our  own  are  reviewed  by  pens  no  less 
able  than  those  of  Pastor  Glaus  and  Dean 
Engelhardt,  in  the  August  and  September 
PastoralUatter.  We  will  endeavour,  as 
£ar  as  possible,  to  present  in  an  abridged  form 
the  substance  of  their  remarks.  And  first, 
as  to  the  two  highly  important  works  of 
Bishop  Martensen,  of  Zealand.  The  writings 
of  this  distinguished  divine  have  long  been 
before  the  public.  The  reader  may  remember 
a  critique  upon  them  in  The  AthencBum,  in 
December  1874.  In  the  brochure  the  title 
of  which  heads  our  list  we  see  him  in  the 
character  of  a  Christian  political  economist, 
and  find  him  applying  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion  to  the  questions  of 
that  absorbing  subject  of  our  own  day — 
Social  Science. 

Socialism  and  Christianity  is  a  pamphlet  of 
sixty-two  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  is  entitled  "The  Common  Weal," 
"  The  Division  of  Property,"  "Wealth  and 
Poverty."  The  bishop  here  enlarges  on  the 
great  truths  which  cannot  too  often  be  en- 
forced, that  good,  in  its  true  ethical  sense,  is 
only  to  be  procured  for  the  community  in  so  far 
as  not  only  poverty  and  sickness,  but  unbelief 
and  immorality,  are  manfully  and  successfully 
grappled  with.    But  though  the  public  wel- 

*SocialumandChrutianUy.  By  Dr.  H.  MartenBen, 
Bishop  of  Zealand. 

The  Narrative  of  our  Lor^s  Passion.  Twelve 
Sennons  by  Dr.  H.  Martenseii,  Bishop  of  ZSealand. 

The  Earliest  Epics  of  the  Anglo-SaxonSy  Oermans, 
and  Norsemen,    By  Herr  Michelsen. 


fare  is  not  limited  to  its  material  prosperity^ 
a  certain  amount  of  the  latter  is  necessary 
to  the  former.  Not  only  the  degree  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  distributed,  is  the  measure  of  its 
well-being.  Beal  prosperity  only  exists  in 
that  nation  which  has  a  well-to-do  middle 
class,  and  in  which  the  average  number 
of  those  who  possess  property  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Nations,  even  more  than  individuals,  have 
reason  to  echo  the  prayer  of  Agur  :  "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me."  It  is  tiue  that 
poverty,  like  sickness,  is  inseparable  firom 
the  jpr^wn^  economy  of  existence.  But,  as 
at  every  period  a  struggle  has  been  main- 
tained, and  successfully  maintained,  to  place 
a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  sickness  in 
the  human  frame,  our  e£forts  should  be 
directed  towards  circumscribing  the  destitu- 
tion which  weighs  so  heavily  on  so  many^ 
and  towards  filling  up  that,  alas,  yawning 
chasm  which  divides  rich  from  poor.  In 
proportion  as  nations  become  penetrated 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  degree  in  which  the  mere 
physical  interests  of  life  become  subordinated 
to  the  spiritual  (in  other  words,  made  sub- 
servient to  the  great  aims  of  alleviating 
suffering  humanity  and  bringing  about  God's 
kingdom),  in  such  proportion  there  will  be 
seen  in  every  community  a  greater  equalisa- 
tion of  the  comforts  of  life,  or  at  least  a 
greater  balance  between  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  Where  these  extremes 
yet  exist,  the  influencing  principles  that 
sway  the  community  are  pagan. 
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The  second  section  is  entitled  "  Politico- 
Economical  Individuality,"  and  the  "  Work- 
man Question,"  and  in  it  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith  are  lucidly  explained  and  criticised. 

In  the  third,  revolutionary  and  Utopian 
Socialism  are  handled.  Whereas  one-sided 
Idealism  or  Liberalism  develops  liberty  at 
the  cost  of  equality y  one-sided  Socialism 
fosters"'equality  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  The 
leading  idea  of  this  Socialism  is  an  old  one, 
and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
reveries  of  the  poets,  only,  indeed,  an 
additional  proof  that  it  is  one  more  adapted 
for  the  world  of  imagination  than  for  that  of 
reality.  This  Socialism  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
only  dangerous  when  it  endeavours  to  carry 
its  ideas  out  into  action,  for  the  Utopian 
becomes  then  revolutionary  Socialism. 

In  the  last  chapter,  **  Ethical  Socialism," 
the  writer  puts  forth  positive  and  definite 
suggestions,  bringing  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old,  ?rith  the  wisdom  of  a 
prudent  householder.  The  result  at  which 
he  arrives  is,  that  the  State  should  no  longer 
maintain  the  old  laissez  faire  attitude  with 
regard  to  this  great  public  question.  Whether 
the  Liberal  State  of  the  present  time  is  not  in 
a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  Jourth 
estate  to  that  in  which  the  Absolutist  State  of 
1789  stood  in  towards  the  third,  and  whether 
her  continuing  to  be  swayed  by  the  views  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  putting  aside  the  solution 
of  these  momentous  questions,  may  not  be 
attended  with  consequences  as  awful  as,  if 
not  more  so  than  those  which  then  befel, 
are  solemn  considerations. 

Doubtless  much  of  Dr.  Martensen's  work  is 
more  applicable  to  the  Continent  in  general, 
and  Denmark  in  particular,  than  to  the 
solution  of  the  questions  now  agitating  our- 
selves, but  a  treatise  so  thoughtful  and 
earnest,  and  written  in  so  Christian  a  spirit, 
could  scarcely  be  perused  anywhere  without 
profit.  But  we  will  now  bid  him  &rewell  as 
a  political  economist,  and  glance  at  one  of 
his  more  distinctly  religious  works. 


Bishop  Martensen's  Story  of  Jesus 
Christ^ s  Passion  consists  of  twelve  sermons, 
some  of  which  were  originally  preached 
years  since.  ''  Martensen  here  shows  him- 
self," says  Pastor  Claus,  in  his  review, 
"  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  solid  thought, 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  founding  all  his  hopes 
for  the  purification  and  glorification  of 
mankind  in  the  acceptance  by  faith  of 
Christ's  salvation.  Although,  as  he  says,  in 
his  beautiful  sermon  on  Christ's  words,  *  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ' 
there  are  many  signs  everywhere  around 
which  tell  us  that  God  will  never  forsake  us, 
will  never  abandon  the  human  race,  the  one 
sure  and  unmistakeable  sign  is  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  do  all  these  twelve 
sermons,  which  take  us  firom  Gethsemaue  to 
the  Cross,  set  before  us,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated equally  to  touch  the  heart  and  convince 
the  mind,  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer. 
They  set  before  us  salvation  in  Christ,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  Evangelical  Church,  not 
aiming  so  much  to  excite  a  sentimental 
emotion  as  to  convey  true  consolation  to  the 
troubled  in  spirit.  The  inexhaustible  store  of 
spiritual  wealth  contained  in  this  wondrous 
narrative  has  enabled  our  author  to  bring 
before  us,  in  his  treatment  of  it,  the  mani- 
fold truths  of  Gospel  doctrine,  of  which  we 
may  bring  forward  as  instances  the  sermon 
on  'The  Solitude'  (that  on  St  Matthew 
xxvi.  55,  56),  the  one  on  St.  John  xix.  1-8, 
entitled  'The  Ofifence,'  the  tenth,  on  'The 
Keconciliation  of  the  Enemies,'  and  the  last, 
'  The  Farewell  upon  the  Cross.'  These  dis- 
courses are  entirely  firee  from  rhetorical  arts, 
they  proceed  upon  the  simple  path  of  strict 
truth,  they  only  aim  at  attracting  readers 
and  hearers  by  the  wealth  of  Divine  wisdom 
contained  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  they 
paint,  in  plain  unvarnished  colours,  the 
spiritual  condition  alike  of  the  natural  and  . 
of  the  renewed  heart.  The  thoughtful 
reader  will  be  repaid  for  their  perusal,  not 
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by  the  momentary  excitation  of  his  emo- 
tional feelings,  but  by  the  suggestions  they 
furnish  and  by  the  arousing  of  thoughts 
within  him  which  will  sink  down  into  his 
heart  and  lead  to  earnest  self-examination. 
To  the  preacher  these  sermons  will  be  a  rich 
treasure-house  of  new  ideas,  and  to  the 
private  Christian  a  source  of  much  spiritual 
edification." 

To  such  German  scholars  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  Danish  it  may  be  agreeable 
intelligence  that  these  two  works  of  Bishop 
Martensen's  have  been  ably  translated  into 
the  former  language — Socialism  and  Chris- 
tianity by  Candidate  Jorgensen,  and  The 
Story  of  tlie  Passion  by  Michelsen,  evi- 
dently, judging  by  his  name,  himself  a  Dane. 
Their  publishers  are  respectively  Wechmar 
of  Kiel  and  Besser  of  Gotha.  Michelsen  is 
also  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  third 
Danish  work  under  review — ^whether  iden- 
tical or  not  with  Bishop  Martensen's  trans- 
lator we  cannot  say.  It  is  a  work  of  very 
dififerent  character  from  the  one  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  but  its  subject  is  not 
one  foreign  to  the  Theological  Quarterly ,  as 
it  affords  much  food  for  religious  thought. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Earliest  Christian 
Epics  of  the  Anglo-Saa^ons,  Germans,  and 
Norsemen,  Herr  Michelsen,  who  has  already 
been  before  the  public  in  an  interesting 
work  on  St.  Brigitta  as  a  type  of  mediaeval 
woman,  aims  at  presenting  before  us  the 
poetry  of  the  three  branches  of  the  great 
Teutonic  stock  as  they  passed  from  paganism 
into  Christianity,  and  during  the  centuries 
immediately  following.  It  is  a  large  and 
ambitious  aim,  but  one  in  which  he  has 
admirably  succeeded.  Herr  Michelsen  has 
endeavoured  to  discover  and  to  bring  vividly 
before  us  the  special  characteristics,  nay,  the 
very  innermost  soul  of  this  early  poetry,  and 
he  has  succeeded  all  the  better  in  this  from 
the  very  artlessness  and  spontaneity  of  the 
poetry  itself  and  the  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness which  characterises  it.    The  result  of 


his  patient  and  praiseworthy  research  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  With  regard  to  their 
first  adoption  of  Christianity,  a  great  simi- 
larity is  obswvable  in  the  various  Teutonic 
races,  it  being  in  all  cases  the  result  of 
personal  feeling,  somewhat  one-sided  indeed^ 
but  in  the  highest  degree  potent.  Manly 
and  energetic  will,  freedom,  domestic  purity 
and  fidelity,  were  virtues  already,  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  in  high  esteem 
among  them. 

''  These  virtues  formed  a  good  soil  for  the 
seed  of  Gospel  truth  to  take  root  in.  From 
thence,  too,  originated  the  fjGtshion  in  which 
the  Divine  image  of  the  Christ  impressed 
itself  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  manly 
and  energetic  Frisians  (judging  by  the  re- 
mains of  their  earliest  Christian  poetry),  as 
that  of  a  brave  and  vigorous  hero.  For 
Christ's  image  does  stand  forth  from  the 
pages  of  universal  history  as  that  of  an 
heroic  king,  manly,  courageous,  self-devoted, 
and  gracious,  and  His  disciples  and  apostles 
went  forth  like  a  brave  army,  called  to  be 
soldiers  of  God  and  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
the  Christian  life  is  a  struggle,  a  war  in 
which  the  believer's  fidelity  is  tested  in  many 
a  hard  battle.  The  Germanic  races  yielded 
their  faith  and  allegiance  heartily  and 
without  reserve  to  this  Divine  King,  and 
looked  up  to  Him  and  trusted  Him  in  all 
things  with  unhesitating  reliance  on  His 
grace  and  goodness.  Thus  there  breathes 
through  these  poems  an  evangelical  atmo- 
sphere—an atmosphere  of  Protestantism,  we 
may  say,  as  regards  the  earlier  ones,  though 
in  the  later  we  find  more  admittance  of  the 
claims  of  Rome. 

''It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
present  extracts  from  some  of  these  some- 
times charming  and  always  striking  speci- 
mens of  antique  poetry,  so  ably  translated 
by  our  author.  The  labour  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  them  would,  we  are 
sure,  be  amply  repaid  to  any  lover  of  Teu- 
tonic antiquities.    The  difficulty  of  selecting, 
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however,  deters  us,  and  we  can  only  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  .the  work  itself  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.  We 
merely  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  author 
dwells  much  on  the  early  poetry  of  the 
Christian  Anglo-Saxons,  making  us  feel  a 
real  personal  acquaintance  with  the  leaders 
of  that  noble  choir,  introduces  us  to  Heliand, 
Ottfried,  and  the  other  heroes  of  early 
Gbrman  verse,  and  paints  for  us  graphically 
the  leading  characteristics  of  that  of  ancient 
Christian  Scandinavia.  The  whole  work  shows 
an  astonishingly  vast  amount  of  acquaintance 


with  German,  Saxon,  and  northern  literature, 
does  him  the  greatest  honour,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  desire  a  nearer  acquain- 
tance with  the  modes  of  thought  of  their 
remote  Christian  forefathers."* 

We  conclude  this  article  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  that  more  were  known 
among  us  of  the  rich  and  thoughtful  litera- 
ture of  which  we  have  given  tbese  three 
specimens. 

*  Herr  Michelsen'B  work,  translated  into  German 
by  Frederik  Hammerioh,  is  published,  at  Gutersloh 
by  Bertelsmann. 


WOMAN'S   STATUS   AND    "SILENCE"   IN   THE  CHURCR 


By  the  Bev.  William  Be  Loss  Love,  B.B. 


PAET  n. 
|HE  principle  of  man's  headship  and 
woman's  helpmate  relation  to  him 
are  permanent  and  obligatory; 
while  woman's  veiling  and  her  silence  are 
but  customs,  binding  only  as  showing  loyalty 
to  the  principle.  The  principle  is  based  on 
a  changeless  distinction  between  the  two 
sexes.  The  customs  the  Apostle  enjoined  as 
a  token  and  conservator  of  woman's  modesty, 
and  of  her  fealty  to  man.  Like  other 
customs,  they  have  now  lost  much  of  their 
significance  and  binding  authority. 

1.  The  divinely  appointed  place  for  man 
in  the  marriage  union  is  given  thus :  "  The 
head  of  the  woman  is  the  man"  (1  Cor.  xi. 
3).  Equally  ordained  of  heaven  is  the 
place  of  woman :  "  And  the  Lord  God  said, 
It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet  for  him  "  (Gen. 
ii.  18).  The  marriage  relation  and  the 
office  of  each  party  in  it  respectively  remain 
permanent,  for  the  two  correlated  natures 
of  man  and  woman  never  change. 


In  the  English  translation  the  relation 
and  duties  of  the  wife  to  her  husband  are 
indicated  by  the  four  following  words,  or  by 
their  derivative — ^to  submit,  subject,  obey, 
and  revere.  The  places  where  they  are 
found  are  these  :  the  first,  in  Eph.  v.  22  and 
Col.  iii.  18  ;  the  second,  in  1  Tim.  ii.  11  and 
1  Pet.  iii.  1 ;  the  third,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 
and  Titus  ii.  5  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  Eph.  v. 
33.  But  the  Greek  reduces  all  these  to  two 
original  words  ;  xnrordmrfa  for  the  first  three 
classes  and  <^j8€a)  for  the  last  one.  They 
are  to  be  farther  reduced  by  dropping  the 
first  word,  "  submit,"  in  Eph.  v.  22.  Alford 
says  the  oldest  manuscripts  reject  it,  and 
Jerome  says  the  Greek  rejected  it  in  his  day. 
But  the  same  idea  is  substantially  carried  by 
the  word  "submitting"  in  the  previous 
verse.  And  that  happily  defines  the  sub- 
mitting of  wives  to  their  husbands  :  "  Sub- 
mitting yourselves  one  to  another  in  the 
fear  of  God"  (Eph.  v.  21).  It  is  not  bond- 
age, but  the  due  observance  of  our  obliga- 
tions one  to  another  according  to  the  relations 
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that  we  hold — the  wife  observing  her  duties 
to  her  husband  as  his  helpmate,  and  he  his 
duties  to  her  as  head,  leader,  provider,  pro- 
tector. The  same  word  and  idea  are  in  the 
following:  "Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit 
yourselves  unto  the  elder,  yea,  all  of  you  be 
subject  one  to  another,  and  be  cloth^  with 
humility"(lPet.  V.  5). 

The  harshness  or  hardness  in  the  words 
"  submit,"  "  subjection,"  "  obedience,"  is  in 
the  sounding,  and  not  in  the  meaning.  The 
wife  has  no  peculiar  "subjection"  to  her 
husband  to  observe,  except  to  answer  to  all 
her  obligations  to  him  with  whom  she  is  in 
marriage  covenant,  he  the  head,  she  the 
helpmeet.  The  "  reverence "  enjoined  is, 
due  honour  to  him  in  this  relation.  Another 
passage  explains  "submission" :  "That  ye 
submit  yourselves  unto  such,  and  to  every 
one  that  helpeth  with  us,  and  laboureth  " 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  16).  This  implies  showing 
respect  to  such  persons,  following  their 
advice,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes  so  far  as  right.*  "  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  submission  to  the  good."t  If 
husbands  love  their  wives  as  enjoined,  and 
act  accordingly,  subjection  is  not  servitude, 
but  partnership.  This  helpmeet  relation  is 
fully  and  emphatically  taught:  "Wives, 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands  " 
(Eph.  V.  22)  ;  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee"  (Gen. 
iii.  16) ;  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord  " 
(CoL  iii.  18) ;  "That  they  may  teach  the 

young  women  to  be obedient  to 

their  own  husbands  "  (Titus  ii.  4, 5) ;  "  Like- 
wise ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own 
husbands"  (1  Pet  iii.  1);  "For  after  this 
manner  in  the  old  time  the  holy  women  also, 
who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves, 
being  in  subjection  unto  their  own  husbands: 
even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him 
lord"  (1  Peter  iii.  5,  6).    The  Bihje  makes 


*  Lange,  1  Cor.  p.  859. 
t  Dr.  Hodge. 


nothing  clearer  than  the  duty  of  the  wife's 
proper  submission  or  adherence  to  her  own 
husband.  And  since  a  wife  should  be  a  wife 
everywhere  we  look  for  no  change.  The 
propriety  of  the  "  subjection  "  is  inherent  in 
the  relation  of  the  two  natures  to  each  other. 

Their  diversity  of  duties  ia  partly  ex- 
pressed thus  :  "  Let  every  one  of  you  in 
particular  so  hyve  his  wife  even  as  himself ; 
and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her 
husband"  (Eph.  v.  33).  Love  firom  the 
husband  ;  reverence  firom  the  wife.  In*  such 
"  love  "  is  care,  protection,  reverence,  head- 
ship ;  in  such  "  reverence "  is  love,  ad- 
herence, yielding  for  protection,  ,"help" 
rendered  to  the  "head."  The  obligation 
to  such  love  and  such  reverence,  based  on 
principle,  will  last  while  the  marriage  rela- 
tion lasts. 

2.  The  Apostle  Paul  taught  the  obligation 
of  womaA  in  his  time  to  have  her  head 
veiled  in  the  religious  assembly  (1  Cor.  xi. 
5,  6).  In  the  phrase,  "  With  her  head  un- 
covered, dishonoureth  her  head,"  the  word 
"  uncovered  "  means  unveiled  ; "  and  in 
"Let  her  be  covered,"  the  last  word  means 
"  veiled."  *  Removed  fi-om  Oriental  life,  it 
is  now  nearly  universally  believed  that 
woman  is  released  from  the  duty  of  wearing 
the  veil  in  churches.  But  why  the  almost 
universal  change  firom  the  practice  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  New  Testament  period? 
Because  veiling  the  head  is  a  changeable 
custom,  not  always  needed.  Why  did  the 
Apostle  require  it  ?  Because  then  and  there 
woman's  fireedom  firom  "shame"  (1  Cor. 
xi.  6) — her  reputation  and  modesty— de- 
manded it ;  and  because  "  woman  is  the 
glory  of  the  man "  (1  Cor.  xL  7),  receiving 
her  place  and  higher  honour  by  her  relation 
to  him,  and  thus  reflecting  his  honour.  Man 
is  unveiled ;  she  should  be  diflferent — ^veiled. 
If  he  is  king,  she  is  queen,t  and  her  queenly 
radiance  and  modesty  are  fitly  joined. 

•  Lange,  1  Cor.  p.  224. 
t  Dr.  Hodge. 
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8.  What  was  the  Divine  dedgn  in  that 
age  of  symbols,  in  requiring  the  silence  of 
woman  in  the  churches?  Chiefly,  to  give 
token  of  her  modest  and  retiring  nature,  and 
of  her  acceptance  of  her  appointed  reUtion 
to  man.  To  the  Corinthians  the  Apostle 
says  :  ''  It  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
q)eak,  but  to  be  in  subjection"  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
84).  ''But"  shows  contrast:  breaking 
silence  by  speaking  was  casting  off  the 
S3anbol  of  their  relation  to  man.  "  It  is  a 
shame  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church  " 
(v.  35),  because  there  it  was  the  violation 
of  her  sjrmbolic  profession  of  virtue,  mo- 
desty, and  faithfulness.  "  Did  the  word  of 
God  come  forth  from  you  ? "  (v.  36).  Are 
you  the  authority  to  change  customs  and 
sjrmbols  ?  To  Timothy  the  Apostle  says : 
"Let  the  women  learn  in  silence,  in  all 
subjection  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  11).  The  implica- 
tion is  that  "subjection"  then  required 
silence.  "  I  suffer  not  the  woman  to  teach, 
nor  yet  to  rule  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence  "J(l  Tim,  ii.  12).  A  woman's  public 
teaching  was  then  an  approach  to  ruling 
over  the  man,  and  belonged  to  the  same 
category.  "To  be  in  silence,"  meant  not 
attempting  to  rule,  or  to  be  the  "  head." 
"For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve" 
(v.  13) ;  hence  Adam  was  to  be  the  "head," 
and  Eve  "a  helpmeet  for  him"  ((Jen.  ii. 
18).  At  that  time  her  silence  was  necessary 
to  her  acknowledgment  of  her  relation. 
But  what  was  the  principle  ?  "  Subjection." 
What  the  custom  ?  "  Silence."  The  silence 
was  enjoined  for  the  subjection,  and  not 
subjection  for  the  silence.  To  suppose  that 
silence  were  the  superior  object,  and  subjec- 
tion only  tributary  to  it,  were  folly,  like 
assuming  that  man  was  made  for  the  Sab- 
bath, and  not  the  Sabbath  for  man.  The 
speaking  "involved  a  sort  of  intercourse 
with  men  on  the  part  of  women,  and 
a  renunciation  of  their  dependence  upon 
their  husbands.''  * 

*  Lange,  1  Cor.  p.  296. 


Further,  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  silence  enjoined  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  (v.  34),  and  the  veiling  required  in 
the  eleventh  (vs.  5,  6).  The  veiling  nearly 
compelled  silence  in  large  assemblies.  Miss 
Maria  A.  West  gives  ample  testimony  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  drawing  aside  the 
veil  among  Turko-Armenian  women  of  this 
day,  for  their  distinctness  of  utterance  in 
reading  and  speaking,  and  of  the  flush  of 
shame  that  mantles  their  faces  when  first 
they  do  this  in  the  presence  of  their  teachers.* 
Mrs.  Capt.  K  Burton,  long  a  resident  in  the 
Orient,  speaks  of  the  little  respect  or  con- 
sideration that  would  be  felt  in  S3rria  for  a 
Christian  woman  with  a  "  bare  face."t  An- 
other author  says,  "  A  Persian  on  hearing 
of  distant  lands  where  all  the  women  went 
unveiled  would  set  them  down  as  dead  to 
all  shame  and  virtue."}  The  Grecian  and 
and  Roman  classics  show  that,  judged  by 
our  standard,  an  excessive  silence  was  re- 
quired of  woman  in  those  nations  at  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era.  Sophocles 
exclaims,  "  0  woman,  silence  is  an  adorn- 
ment to  women  ;"§  Euripides  says,  "  Silence 
and  discretion  are  most  beautiful  in  woman, 
and  remaining  quiet  within  the  house  ;"|| 
Plautus,  "A  good  woman  is  silent  alwajrs 
rather  than  talking  ;"1[  and  Democritus, 
"  Honour  belongs  to  a  woman  who  speaks 
little."**  These  authors  refer  to  woman's 
silence  at  home^  not  in  assemblies,  for  she 
was  not  in  them.  But  the  Apostle  enjoins 
it  in  churches  and  not  in  homes.  He  is 
more  liberal  than  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  his  time ;  yet  he  requires  enough  silence 

•  Romance  of  MMons,  pp.  654,  665. 

f  Trmer  Life  of  Syria,  vol  L  p.  223. 

t  Cfitiee  and  Cemeteriee  of  Struria,  By  George 
Dennis.    Vol.  i.  p.  287,  note. 

§  Soph.  Aj.,  293. 

U  Eurip.  fferacL  476;  Spiess's  Log,  Sper,,  pp. 
282,  362. 

IT  Plant  Hud.,  iv.  4,  70. 

••Democr.  Ap,  Stob.,  441,  80;  Wetatem's  Nov 
Test.,  voL  ii  pp.  168, 164. 
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of  women  to  protect  their  character  and 
reputation  for  virtne  and  modesty.  The 
early  Fathers  also  guarded  Christian  women 
against  such  dress,  colouring  of  the  hair, 
and  exposure  of  the  Ceice  as  would  give  them 
resemblance  to  the  vicious  of  their  sex.* 
TertuUian  sajrs,  "  To  blush  if  he  see  a  virgin 
is  as  much  a  mark  of  a  chaste  man  as  of  a 
chaste  virgin  if  seen  by  a  man/'f 

4.  But  the  veiling  and  silence  requisite  in 
the  apostolic  age  to  indicate  woman's  nature 
and  virtue  are  not  now  necessary  for  those 
purposes,    except    in   the   Orient      Strict 
veiling  among  us  is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 
Why  insist  on  absolute  silence  ?    The  Apostle 
says,  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach  "  (1 
Tim.  ii.  12).    He  spoke  of  public  teaching. 
The  private  was  allowed — Priscilla  joined 
her  husband  in  teaching  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
26).      Public    teaching   broke   the  proper 
silence.    But  women  may  teach  both  sexes 
now,  and  cause  no  reproach  or  violence  of 
propriety.    The  basal  principle  of  woman's 
office  as  helpmeet  has  in  nowise  changed. 
But  two  customs,  veiling  and  silence,  once 
expressive  of  the  principle,  have,  as  formerly 
observed,  passed  away.    In  some  well-con- 
ducted institutions  of  learning,  female  in- 
structors of  classes  embracing  both  sexes  of 
adults,  turn  often  from  language,  science, 
and  literature,  to  teach  Bible  lessons  and  to 
conduct  religious  services  with  those  same 
pupils.    Not  even  Moslems  would  object  to 
the  teaching,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
exposing  the  female  countenance.    A  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  meet  sociaUy  in  a 
parlour  ;  the  women  with  bonnets  and  veils 
laid  aside.    Probably  no  such  scene  was  ever 
witnessed  in  the  apostolic  age.    Women  in 
that  curcle  may  properly  speak  at  times  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  all  at  once.    Some  of 
them  may  there  give  disquisitions  on  science, 

♦  TertuUiAii,  ArU,  Nic,  Lib.,  vol.  xi  pp.  304-822 ; 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  176, 177  ;  Clement  of  Alex.,  AtU,  Nic, 
Lib.,  vol.  iv.  p.  277. 

t  AnL  Nic.  Lib,,  voL  xviiL  p.  157. 


art,  or  manners.  But  turn  that  secular 
meeting  into  a  prayer  circle,  and  why  may 
they  not  as  well  be  heard  ?  Woman  needs 
still  to  consult  decorum,  modesty,  her  own 
retiring  nature,  her  place  as  helpmate  and 
not  head.  Beyond  that,  why  seal  her  lips  ? 
She  need  not  sit  now  with  face  veiled  and 
voice  silent,  and  her  own  knowledge  with- 
held, to  show  deference  to  either  men  or 
women.  Customs  once  required  as  signs 
and  symbols  would  now  be  bondage.  Laying 
upon  woman  now  and  here  all  the  ancient 
or  the  modem  Moslem  habits  of  living  in 
these  respects,  were  equally  preposterous 
and  cruel  with  imposing  on  us  under  the 
new  dispensation  the  ancient  rites  and 
ceremonials  of  Judaism.  Truth,  by  de- 
veloping S3rmbol  into  substance,  and  type 
into  antetype,  makes  us  free. 

5.  But  most  biblical  scholars  have  assured 
us  that  the  command  of  "  silence  "  is  as  im- 
perative now  as  in  olden  time.  They  reason 
thus :  The  woman  is  to  be  in  subjection 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  34)  to  the  man ;  the  head  of 
the  woman  is  the  man  (1  Cor.  xi.  3) ;  the 
woman  is  not  to  rule  over  the  man  (1  Tim. 
ii.  12).  This  principle  they  claim  to  be 
fundamental,  given  for  all  time  and  for  all 
men.  In  this  they  are  perfectly  correct. 
They  claim,  secondly,  that  Divine  instruc- 
tion required  in  the  apostolic  age  woman's 
silence  in  the  churches  as  a  part  of  her 
deference  and  subjection  to  her  "head" — 
to  man.  In  this  they  are  also  correct. 
The  error,  we  think,  is  not  in  interpretation, 
but  in  logic.  Yet  criticisms  have  generally 
been  in  respect  to  interpretation.  Confident 
of  the  two  preceding  premises,  authors  and 
teachers  have  made  the  deduction  that  the 
silence  of  women  is  equally  obligatory  now. 
This  conclusion  is  not  necessitated,  because 
not  all  things  are  binding  now  that  were 
binding  in  the  apostolic  age.  We  have 
instanced  three  conspicuous  Scripture  cases 
of  exception  :  The  washing  of  feet,  anoint- 
ing the  sick  with  oil,  and  the  veiling  of 
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women  in  churches.  None  of  these  are  now 
binding  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
So  woman's  absolute  silence  in  churches  is 
not  now  binding.  Change  in  society  has 
given  greater  liberty  in  custom  without  in- 
fraction of  principle.  •'  The  Bible  lajrs  down 
no  exact  and  complete  system  of  moral 
rules.  What  other  religions  partially  under- 
take by  their  tedious  codes  it  often  sums  up 
in  the  simple  principles  of  love  to  Ood  and 
our  neighbour.  And  it  sometimes  devolves 
on  us  to  decide  what  love  prescribes."  *  In 
respect  to  the  application  of  each  Scrip- 
ture command,  we  are  unselfishly  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  just  limitation  by 
custom,  class,  circumstance,  clime,  or  time. 
Christ  gave  the  command,  "Go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor" 
(Matt.  xix.  21). .  Francis  of  Assisi,  not  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  class  and  circum- 
stance, exemplified  and  taught  the  literal 
fulfilment.  Origen  and  others  failing  to 
note  the  limitation  of  the  letter  by  the 
spirit,  are  reputed  to  have  rendered  literal 
obedience  to  another  verso  of  the  same 
chapter  (Matt.  xix.  12).  Paul's  direction, 
"  Seek  not  a  wife "  (1  Cor.  vii.  27),  unless 
limited  by  its  time  and  circumstances  of 
persecution  and  corruption,  would  lead  to 
undue  celibacy.  He,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
couraged marriage  in  his  time,  while  the 
rule  of  life  encourages  it.  The  Saviour's 
command,  "Swear  not  at  all"  (Matt.  v. 
34),  must  be  limited  by  the  kind  of  oaths — 
the  private  and  profane,  and  not  the  civic 
being  forbidden.  Paul's  direction  not  to  go 
to  law  except  before  saints  (1  Cor.  vi.  1) 
must  have  some  limitation  in  time,  class,  or 
circumstance.  He  does  not  forbid  all  ap- 
peals to  just  and  Christian  tribunals, 
though  the  judge  be  not  a  Christian. 
Jesus'  command,  "  Resist  not  evil "  (Matt. 
V.  39),  has  its  limitation  in  revenge,  and 
does  not  abrogate  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  di- 
♦  Prof.  J.  Hemy  Thayer. 


rection  of  both  Peter  and  Paul  to  the 
saints  to  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss  (1  Pet. 
V.  14  ;  Rom.  xvi.  16  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v.  26.)  is  given  to  more 
churches,  and  as  much,  without  exception, 
as  the  direction  to  women  to  keep  silence 
in  the  churches ;  yet  its  literal  observance 
would  be  an.ofiiance  in  English  or  American 
society,  and  its  substantial  observance  is 
fulfilled  in  any  country  by  the  customary 
cordial  greetings  that  prevail  there.  The 
Saviour  said,  "In  what  place  soever  ye 
enter  into  an  house,  there  abide  till  ye  de- 
part from  that  place"  (Mark  vi.  10). 
Christian  ministers  in  modem  civilised  so- 
ciety do  not  consider  that  command  bind- 
ing now  because  of  the  change  of  custom 
and  propriety.  In  like  manner,  when  Paul 
directed  that  women  veil  themselves,  keep, 
silence,  and  teach  not,  those  requirements 
were  limitable  by  the  customs  and  pro- 
prieties of  existing  or  similar  society.  The 
premise  of  principle  relating  to  woman's 
"  subjection,"  and  that  of  fact  relating  to 
her  "  silence,"  do  not  logically  demand  her 
absolute  silence  now.  If  both  premises 
were  permanent  moral  principles,  then 
would  silence  still  be  imperative.  But  the 
premise  of  fact  has  changed  because  custom 
has  changedl  The  principle  must  be  main- 
tained, and  such  customs  may  be  allowed 
as  do  not  endanger  the  principle. 

6.  Practical  exegesis  tells  us  not  to  insist 
upon  or  expect  a  uniformity  of  manners  and 
customs  in  all  countries  and  ages  alike. 
Bishop  Whately  has  said,  "  Instead  of  precise 
rules,  it  (the  Gospel)  furnishes  sublime  ^«- 
ciples  of  conduct.  Our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  ....  laid  down  no  set  of  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  a  Christian.  They  laid  down 
Christian  principles  instead  ;  they  sought  to 
implant  Christian  dispositions" *  It  would 
only  have  extended  his  thought  to  have 
added,  The  principles  they  did  lay  down 
were  permanent,  and  the  rules  are  often 

•  JHfficuUies  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul.  pp.  161, 152. 
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transient.  Miss  West,  long  a  resident  of  the 
East,  in  reasoning  with  a  native  Armenian 
Christian  preacher,  aptly  puts  it  thus :  **  Many 
of  the  people  confound  principles  with  rules. 
Now,  you  know  that  rules  should  be  made 
like  leather,  to  bend  to  circumstances. 
But  principles  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
things;  and  if  you  sacrifice  them,  you  sacri- 
fice everything."  *  Principle  is  involved  in 
woman's  acquiescence  in  her  relation  as 
helpmate.  But  veiling  her  face  is  a  shifting 
rule,  binding  only  so  far  as  necessary  to 
express  acquiescence  in  the  principle.  Her 
silence  in  the  presence  of  men  and  in  churches 
is  also— is  it  not? — ^a  variable  rule,  needing 
observance  only  as  far  as  to  sanction  and 
sustain  the  principle. 

7.  There  is  in  modem  Christian  society  no 
special  danger  of  woman's  lack  of  fidelity  in 
her  office  as  helpmate.    In  Paul's  day  there 
was.    But  now  she  is  in  more  danger  of  not 
laying  hold  of  all  her  (q)portunities  for  useful- 
ness which  the  manners  of  our  age  allow, 
and  which  her  education — ^more  wide-spread 
than  that  of  man,  in  that  more  of  her  sex 
are  graduated  from  our  schools — qualifies 
her  to  embrace.    It  was  Saturday,  the  last 
day  of  the  week  of  prayer  in  January,  when 
four  American  missionary  sisters  and  one 
brother  were  gathered  for  their  daily  noon 
season  of  united  supplication  in  their  native 
tongue  for  the  outpouring  of  God's  spirit 
upon  the  people  of  Harpoot.  Two  missionary 
brethren  had  gone  out  to  labour  among  the 
villagers  of  the  plain.    The  one  brother  left 
at  the  station  while  leading  the  meeting 
urged  that  the  four  sisters  should  take  an 
active   part.     They  hesitated  ;   they  had 
never  done  it  in  man's  presence.    They  ven- 
tured now,  and  God  apparently  approved. 
That  very  day  an  Armenian  sceptic,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  put  Aristotle  in  the 
place  of  the  Bible,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
influence,  while  sitting  in  his  office,  was 
suc^lenly,  as  by  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  over- 
*  Romance  of  Mimon$,  p.  58. 


whelmed  with  a  conviction  of  his  sinfulnees 
before  God,  and  he  soon  became  a  meek  and 
laborious  servant  of  Christ.^    How  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  those  women  were 
immodest,  or  irreverent  to  their  husbands  in 
their  act  of  prayer !    How  much  greater 
the  danger  that  other  sisters  like  them,  all 
over   Christendom,    will   fail    to   embrace 
such  golden  opportunities  for  good !   Miss 
West  holds  religious  meetings   with   the 
Armenian  women    in   destitute    parts   of 
Turkey  and  Syria.    Often  a  number  of  men 
linger  around  the  door  to  pick  up  a  few 
spiritual  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table. 
She  denies  them  admittance,  not  because 
of  Turkish  scruples,  but  of  the  prevailing 
interpretation  that  women  are  not  to  teach 
religion  in  the  presence  of  men.    A  new 
missionary  comes  to  the  field,  preachea  to 
the  natives,  and  Miss  West  translates  to 
them  his  sermon.    She  does  it  so  well  that 
an  Armenian  delegation  visit  her,  and  be- 
seech that  she  will  come  down  and  preach 
to  them  sermons  of  her  own.      She  says, 
nay ;    because  the  Book  sajrs,  "  Let  your 
women  keep  silence,"  though  she  evidently 
suspects  there  is  some  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation or  logic  of  the  application."  f 

8.  The  perpetuity  of  a  law  depends  upon 
its  reason.  If  the  reason  remains  the  law 
continues.  Hence  the  meaning  or  binding 
nature  of  a  command  may  be  ascertained, 
if  doubtful,  by  consulting  the  reason  for 
its  existence.  Bkckstone  sa3rs,  "  The  most 
universal  and  effectual  way  of  discovering 
the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  considering  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  it ;  or  the  cause  which 
moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it.  For  when 
this  reason  ceases,  the  law  itself  ought 
likewise  to  cease  with  it.  An  instance  of 
this  is  given  in  a  case  put  by  Cicero."  J- 

Professor  Moses  Stuart,  in  giving  biblical 

•  Romance  of  Missume,  pp.  681,  682. 
+  Ibid.,  pp.  26,  605,  606,  657. 
X  Commentarie9  Vol.  i  p.  61. 
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instraction,  often  quoted  the  expressive 
phrase:  Batione  manente  manet  ipsa  lex. 
The  reason  for  woman's  office  as  helpmate, 
and  not  head,  ceases  not,  nor  ever  will  in 
the  mortal  state;  hence  the  office,  and 
reqoirement  for  acquiescence  in  it,  continue. 
The  reason  why  woman  should  closely  veil 
h&c  £ftce  in  public  has  ceased  in  Christian 
countries,  and  the  requirement  has  ceased. 
So  the  reason  for  her  absolute  silence  has 
ceased,  and  the  requirement  also.  She  does 
not  now  bow  to  the  restraint  of  a  thick  veil, 
she  need  not  now  maintain  silence  to  main- 
tain her  modesty,  or  to  symbolize  her  sub- 
mission. Why,  then,  always  be  silent? 
The  reason  for  humility  and  Christian 
affection  among  brethren  has  not  been  set 
aside,  nor  ever  can  be ;  and  the  require- 
ment of  these  virtues  is  still  in  force.  The 
reason  for  washing  one  another's  feet,  as 
expressing  that  humility  and  affection,  has 
been  set  aside,  and  also  the  obligation  to 
perform  that  act.  The  command  is  satisfied 
with  such  other  conduct  as  is  expressive  of 
fraternal  fellowship  and  of  **  preferring  one 
another"  (Rom.  xii.  10).  So  the  require- 
ment of  woman's  silence  is  satisfied  with  a 
modest  behaviour  and  a  cheerful  adherence 
to  her  office  as  wife  in  the  marriage  state. 

V.  Man's  headship  and  woman's  partner- 
ship with  him  as  wife,  will  always  mamtain 
distinctions  in  their  callings  and  conduct 
while  the  two  natures  continue.  Some 
principles  are  settled  in  the  Divine  economy 
for  mankind.  Man  and  woman  are  fitted 
for  different  service  in  the  main.  The  in- 
herent laws  of  the  two  natures  are  not 
mutable  like  the  customs  of  speech.  Every 
true  woman  desires  her  husband  to  be  her 
leader  and  protector,  and  in  general  he  is 
fitted  for  that  place.  It  is  usually  his 
calling  that  supports  the  &mily.  K  she 
is  conscious  of  better  education  and  talent 
than  her  husband  has,  still,  it  is  her  nature 
to  recognise  him  as  head,  and  herself  as 
helpmate.     Her  help  may  often  consist  in 


being  wiser  than  he.    But  her  choice  is  to 
make  him  the  hero,  though  herself  be  the 
heroine.    In  public  affairs  she  wishes  him 
to  go  forward,  and  without  special  reason 
will  not  herself  go  in  advance.    Yet  rational 
exceptions  do  legitimately  occur.    Elizabeth 
Fry,  providentially,  was  more  conspicuous 
than  her  husband.    But  he  scripturally,  and 
in  the  family  really,  was  still  head.      A 
Florence  Nightingale  may  come  from  Crimean 
battle-fields   or   American   hospitals,    and, 
telling  a  promiscuous  audience  of  human 
sufferings  and  wants,  and  of  woman's  work 
to    allay   them,    may    infuse   sympathetic 
interest    and    benevolent    principle     into 
thousands  of  human  hearts.     How  in  our 
state  of  society  can  woman's  relation  to 
man   be   thereby    unfavourably   affected  ? 
No  principle  of  Scripture  can  by  that  act 
be  weakened  in  its  hold  upon  the  mind. 
Only  a   custom,    once   important   to   the 
principle,  now  unimportant  unless  in  the 
Orient,  is  violated.    With  us  the  violation, 
for  such  a  cause,  is  better— is  it  not  ? — 
than  the  observance.      A  missionary  lady 
who  has  buried  her  husband  on  his  field 
of  toil  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
returns  to  us  bringing  her  little  children. 
She  has  golden  words  with  which  to  tell  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  wrought  through 
her  companion  in  that  feur-off  land.     She 
feels  an  incitement  to  do  it,  and  multitudes 
of  women  and  men  would  gladly  hear  her. 
Does  any  real  principle  demand  that  the 
men  be  excluded  ?    No !    It  is  only  an  old, 
or  Oriental  rule,  by  which  we  need  not  be 
governed.     In  jrielding  to  this  apparently 
providential  call,  she  may  so  do  it  that 
neither  her  spirit  nor  act  shall  violate  the 
modest  and  retiring  nature  peculiar  to  her 
sex.     She  may  do  it  in  fulfilment  of  her 
office  as  helpmate  of  her  husband ;  perfecting 
his  mission  by  rehearsing  the  story  of  his 
toils  and  success  for  his  Master. 

There  was  an  office  for  prophetess  in  the 
apostolic  days.    Daughters  should  prophesy 
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as  well  as  sons  (Acts  ii.  17).  Both  in  their 
office  spoke  to  "  edification,  and  exhortation, 
and  comfort "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).  Prophetesses 
must  have  had  hearers.  When  Paul's  com- 
pany came  to  the  house  of  Philip,  who  had 
four  daughters  which  did  prophecy  (Acts 
xxi.  9),  it  seems  probable  that  in  their  small 
assemblies  those  daughters  spoke.  They 
could  be  heard  there  and  remain  veiled,  if 
custom  in  so  small  a  company  required  it. 
It  may  be  that  all  women  were  at  liberty  to 
speak  in  churches  assembled  in  private 
dwellings  (Rom.  xvi.  5).  At  the  prayer- 
meeting  held  when  Peter  was  miraculously 
released  from  prison,  there  were  at  least  two, 
and  doubtless  more,  women  in  the  house 
(Acts  xii.  12.  13).  They  could  there  speak 
and  pray  veiled,  and  yet  be  heard.  The 
assemblies  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xi.  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  more  private  character,  such 
as  those  where  the  Lord's  supper  was  ob- 
served, spoken  of  in  the  same  chapter. 
Probably  unbelievers  were  not  present  But 
in  the  congregations  named  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  where  the  silence  of  women  is  en- 
joined, unbelievers  were  often  present  (v.  23, 
24),  and  the  congregations  were  doubtless 
larger.*  There  only  two  or  three  addressed 
the  meeting  (v.  27,  29),t  not  at  their  seats, 
but  from  a  platform  in  front  of  all.  In  such 
circumstances  women  might  well  keep  silence. 
But  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  where  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  ''head"  of  the  Church  and 

*  The  above  view  was  adopted  by  the  present 
-writer  without  knowing  that  any  other  person  had 
even  considered  it.  When  this  article  was  nearly  aU 
in  type  he  learned  that  Meyer,  the  noted  commen- 
tator, after  holding  other  views  through  several 
editions  of  his  work  on  First  Corinthians,  in  his  fifth 
and  last  (Glerman)  states  that  he  has  changed  his 
opinion,  and  now  holds  that  the  jpemwmon  to  pray 
and  prophesy  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  pertains 
to  the  smaller  assemblies,  and  that  the  prohibition  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  pertains  to  the  larger  ones. 
The  smaller  assemblies,  he  impUes,  do  not  mean  the 
family  circle.  A  woman  would  not  veil  her  face  in 
the  presence  of  only  her  husband  and  children. 

tSeeAlford. 


man  as  ''  head  of  the  woman,"  man  is  taught 
to  have  his  own  head  uncovered  when  praying 
or  prophesying,  and  woman  to  have  hers 
covered  (v.  4-7,  10,  13).  The  implication 
is  that  men  did  pray  and  prophesy.  Why 
not  also  that  women  did  ?  Evei^  more  is 
said  requiring  women  to  veil  their  heads 
when  prajring  and  prophesjring,  than  re- 
quiring men  not  to  cover  theirs.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  some  women  did 
pray  and  prophesy  in  the  smaller  and  more 
private  assemblies.  We  cannot  think  the 
Apostle  would  take  the  pen  of  inspiration 
and  write  about  the  right  method  of  doing 
a  thing  when  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  any 
method.  He  spoke  not  of  services  in  secret. 
The  covering  of  the  head  was  for  appearance 
before  God  among  fellow-beings. 

But  these  prophetesses  may  have  been 
cases  of  exception  among  women.  Th^ 
were  to  pray  and  prophesy  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit.  And  the  Holy 
Spirit  now  is  never  the  author  of  confusion, 
immodesty,  or  impropriety.  It  was  under 
His  apparent  call  that  Elizabeth  Fry  spoke 
in  promiscuous  audiences.  She  expressed 
her  fear  that  some  women  would  be  too  for- 
ward, and  speak  when  not  called  by  the 
Spirit.  She  resolved  not  to  resist  the  Spirit, 
and  not  to  go  farther  than  the  Lord  evi- 
dently led  her.  She  once  wrote,  "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  nothing  Paul  said  to  discourage 
women's  speaking  in  the  churches  alluded 
to  their  speaking  through  the  help  of  the 
Spirit,  as  he  clearly  gave  directions  how 
they  should  conduct  themselves  under  such 
circumstances,  when  they  prayed  or  pro- 
phesied."* With  equal  care  and  prayer 
woman  now  will  not  transcend  the  proprieties 
of  her  nature  and  office ;  nor  will  she  forget 
to  be  man's  helpmate  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  other  things.  None  could  so  well  as 
Mary  break  the  alabaster-box  of  ointment 
and  anoint  her  Lord  for  His  burial  In  the 
prayer-meeting  woman  can  often  break  the 

*  Memoirt,  vol  ii.  p.  889. 
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box  of  spiritual  aroma,  whose  odour  shall  I 
fill  the  place.  Her  average  of  ability,  piety, 
and  experience  sometimes  transcends  that  of 
men.  No  custom  or  propriety  forbids  her 
voice  in  the  social  circle.  Why  should  it 
in  the  prayer  circle  ?  Tet  in  that  meeting 
she  will  appear  as  helpmate  and  not  head. 
In  the  larger  assembly  nature  will  never  put 
her  so  far  forward  as  it  does  man.  Her 
mind  and  heart  would  shrink  from  it  more 
than  his ;  her  voice  in  general  will  be  less 
fitted  for  it  than  bis  ;  her  household  cares 
will  be  adverse  to  the  life  of  a  public 
speaker.  Cases  like  that  of  Mrs.  Fry  will 
be  exceptions. 

The  views  advocated  in  this  Article  being 
true,  it  follows  : 

1.  Women  should  not  Jiake  part  or  place 
in  religious  .assemblies  which  would  imply 
any  claim  of  superiority  or  rule  over  men. 
It  would  violate  the  Divine  order  of  head- 
ship and  helpmate,  and  would  be  repug- 
nant to  their  own  better  feelings. 

2.  Woman's  oflSce  as  helpmate  primarily 
applies  to  married  women,  yet  proleptically, 
and  by  afiBnity  of  nature,  to  the  unmarried. 

3.  Wearing  the  veil,  once  imperative  on 
woman,  has  still  its  likeness  in  her  long 
hair,  and  other  slight  covering  of  the  head, 
symbolic  of  her  modest  and  retiring  nature. 

4.  The  command  to  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  once  obligatory  on  woman,  at 
least  except  in  small  private  meetings,  and 
in  case  of  inspired  prophetesses,  has  a 
modified  obligation  upon  her  still,  beyond 
what  it  has  on  man,  because  of  her  office 
as  wife  and  not  husband.  While  her  rela- 
tion to  man  has  not  changed,  the  customs 
expressive  of  that  relation  and  appropriate 
to  it  have  partially  altered,  so  that  the 
same  degree  of  silence  and  retirement  re- 
quisite in  the  apostolic  age  is  not  now  de- 
manded. 

5.  Woman's  peculiar  relation  to  man  is 
not  now  compromised  or  deteriorated,  as 
it  once  was,  by  her  act  of  teaching  in  pub- 


lic, when  she  is  qualified  for  it  and  occasion 
calls  upon  her  for  that  service. 

6.  Woman's  modem  rational  freedom  has 
its  type  in  her  condition  among  the  early 
Hebrews  rather  than  in  that  of  the  cor- 
rupt and,  debasing  age  of  Rome's  decline 
and  Greece's  decay. 

7.  The  reasons  for  woman's  former  silence 
are  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  silence 
her  general  rule  now  in  the  larger  assem- 
blies. 

8.  The  women  who  assume  the  part  or 
place  of  religious  teacher  are  under  equal 
obligation  with  men  to  walk  circumspectly, 
lest  they  bring  reproach  upon  that  sacred 
office. 

9.  Woman  can  never  put  herself  to  the 
front,  and  assume  all  the  prerogatives  of 
men  in  society  without  suffering  in  her 
own  nature  and  in  human  estimation. 

10.  Given  to  women  the  same  know- 
ledge and  culture  as  to  men,  still  they  will 
not  be  equally  active  and  prominent  with 
them  as  public  speakers.  Modesty  will 
always  enjoin  upon  them  more  retirement 
than  upon  men.  Whenever  reason  sum- 
mons woman's  speech  in  mixed  assemblies, 
if  she  allow  her  modesty  to  be  infringed 
upon  the  weight  of  her  words  will  be  dimi- 
nished. This  is  made  so  not  by  custom, 
but  by  the  nature  of  mankind. 

11.  Woman  has  certain  prerogatives  and 
privileges  which  men  are  bound  to  respect, 
and  not  allow  to  be  wrested  from  her  by 
any  custom  ;  and  which,  exercised  by  her, 
are  ennobling  to  her  character  and  promo- 
tive of  her  usefulness. 

12.  A  woman  may  not  be  ordained  to  the 
gospel  ministry  unless  under  very  rare  cir- 
cumstances. She  can  serve  as  missionary  or 
evangelist  under  approbation  without  ordi- 
nation. No  man  even  should  be  ordained 
to  the  ministry  except  for  life ;  nor  until 
after  much  preparation  and  due  probation. 
A  man  can  continue  his  ministry  and 
marry ;  a  woman  properly  could  not.    Yet 
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the  providential  provision  is  that  both 
marry.  The  constant  tax  on  strength  of  a 
faithful  ministry  through  scores  of  years  or 
to  the  end  of  life^  is  ordinarily  more  than 
any  but  a  strong  man  can  bear. 

13.  Both  Scripture  and  nature  attach  so 
high  importance  to  man's  office  as  husband 
and  head  in  the  marriage  relation^  and  to 
woman's  as  wife  and  helpmate,  that  it  com- 
pels the  inference  of  obligation  upon  all  as  a 
rule  to  assume  or  accept,  if  they  may,  the 
full  responsibilities  of  that  relation,  though 
it  involve  burden  and  care.  Paul's  strictures 
upon  seeking  marriage  were  intended  to  call 
attention  to  its  duties  and  trials,  especially 
in  the  troublous  times  to  the  Church  then 
existing,  and  yet  to  come ;  and  were  in- 
cited, in  part,  by  the  fact  of  such  corrup- 
tion in  society  relative  to  the  marriage 
relation,  and  in  general,  as  to  call  for 
unembarrassed  labourers  in  behalf  of  the 
living. 

14.  Notwithstanding  all  the  restraints 
required  by  woman's  modesty  and  her  pe- 
culiar partnership  with  man,  there  remains 
in  modem  civilised  life  a  propriety  in  her 
addressing  promiscuous  companies  of  men  and 
women  under  certain  circumstances,  as  in 
prayer  and  conference  meetings,  especially 
where  she  can  be  heard  and  remain  sitting — 
the  more  social  the  meeting  the  more  un- 
reserved being  her  participation ;  also  in 
larger  assemblies  in  exceptional  cases  of 
special  fitness  on  her  part,  and  special  reason 
in  the  occasion.  Some  of  these  limitations 
apply  to  men,  but  woman's  violation  of  them 
is  more  painful  to  beholders  than  man's  like 
ofience,  because  her  normal  nature  is  more 
refined  and  delicate  than  his.  Though  her 
exercise  of  this  freedom  may  at  first  be  re- 
pugnant to  some,  yet  if  she  is  wise  and 
careful  it  will  at  length  become  agreeable, 
because  it  does  not  intrinsically  violate  her 
modesty  or  her  relation  to  man. 

15.  Where  in  social  religious  meetings 
objections    are   known    to    exist    against  | 


woman's  taking  part,  it  were  better  that  she 
remain  silent.  Time  and  reflection  will 
work  a  change  sooner  than  her  compulsion 
of  unwilling  ears. 

16.  It  were  well  if  such  objections  were 
withdrawn,  and  as  much  freedom  given  to 
woman  in  religious  as  in  social  Ufa  In  no 
other  age  of  the  world  has  she  been  d^ed 
more  religiously  than  socially.  This  anomaly 
calls  for  attention,  and  for  explanation  by  . 
those  who  uphold  it.  Paul  gave  women 
more  liberty  in  religion  than  many  of  them 
had  in  social  relations.  With  most  the 
question  is  not,  ''Shall  womanhood  be 
abolished  ? "  but,  Do  true  womanhood  and 
the  Bible  properly  interpreted,  require  now 
as  much  seclusion  and  silence  on  the  part  of 
woman  as  Hebrew  and  pagan  society  did  in 
the  early  Christian  era  and  centuries  before  ? 
K  not  now  in  social  and  educational  life — 
as  by  custom  seems  to  be  granted— then 
why  in  the  reUgious  life  ? 

17.  Women  as  well  as  men  need  to  re- 
member that  being  quaUfied  to  address  one 
kind  of  audience  does  not  imply  qualifica- 
tions to  address  all  kinds.  Respect  is  due 
to  occasion  and  proprieties,  to  time  and 
presence. 

18.  Notwithstanding  woman's  high  privi- 
lege in  this  age,  human  nature  in  her,  as  in 
man,  will  incline  more  to  be  diffident  or 
slothful  than  too  forward  in  embracing  op- 
portunities for  usefulness  in  prayer  and  con- 
ference meetings. 

19.  There  is  nothing  in  woman's  relation 
to  man  to  forbid  her  modest  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffirage  in  church-meetings.  The 
judgment  of  some  women  on  religious  ques- 
tions is  often  superior  to  that  of  some  men. 

20.  To  interpret  the  Pauline  command  of 
silence  as  applicable  only  to  "babbling" 
women,  or  to  those  of  Corinth  and  similar 
society  at  that  day,  is  unwarranted  and  mis- 
chievous to  woman's  cause.  Some  will  per- 
ceive that  this  command  had  a  basis  in  the 
relation  of  the  two  sexes  to  each  other.    To 
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interpret  it  as  modified  by  change  of  custom, 
and  as  not  so  rigidly  applicable  now  as  it  was 
eighteen  centuries  since,  will,  we  think,  be 
accordant  with  absolute  reason  and  the  better 
human  judgment. 

21.  This  subject  so  involves  custom  that 
the  whole />rac^i^  question  now  is.  What 
conduct  in  woman  is  in  harmony  with  her 
relation  to  man,  with  her  modesty  of  nature, 
and  with  the  habits  of  virtuous  society  where 
she  dwells?  Scripture  warrants  this  rational 
consideration. 

22.  One  distinctive  feature  in  this  discus- 
sion is  its  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
light  of  history — a  light  absolutely  requisite 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  inspired 
word,  yet  commonly  neglected.  It  is  hoped 
that  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  minds 
hitherto  in  conflict  on  this  subject  may, 
in  view  of  this  new  evidence,  come  into  sub- 
stantial agreement ;  even  though  each  class 
still  hold  some  of  its  own  most  cherished 
opinions. 

23.  Though  woman's  education  and  abi- 
lity in  the  future  will  excel  those  of  the  past, 
yet  they  will  never  remove  her  from  domestic 
life  as  her  chief  calling.  Nor  in  general 
will  it  be  possible  for  her  to  have  a  higher 
or  grander  mission.  Still,  where  in  excep- 
tional cases  her  greater  usefulness  turns  her 
to  other  emplojrments,  she  should  be  en- 
couraged and  cheered  in  that  course.  Early 
Christianity  immensely  exalted  woman  in 


ways  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  that 
incomparable  religion  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  perfect  its  work  with  both  man  and  his 
helpmate. 

In  the  foregoing  views  it  is  believed  there 
is  perfect  compatibility  between  the  real 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  tendency 
of  enlightened  modern  society  to  give 
woman  a  more  prominent  place  in  mixed 
assemblies,  both  social  and  religious.  This 
we  think  is  another  instance  of  the  wider 
adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  human  culture 
and  development,  than  previously  had  in 
general  been  perceived.  During  the  early 
stages  of  modem  Foreign  Missions,  many  of 
their  founders  refused  a  long  time  to  ordain 
or  even  license  a  native  ministry.  At  length 
experience  suggested  and  then  proved  that 
the  refusal  was  excessive  caution,  and 
a  barrier  to  the  greatest  advancement.* 
Finally,  it  was  perceived  that  the  new  method 
was  according  to  the  Scripture  basis ;  for, 
the  Apostles  ordained  native  teachers,  pastors, 
presbyters,  wherever  they  founded  churches. 
Under  the  advancing  sun  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion woman  is  not  to  remain  so  silent  as  it 
became  her  to  be  in  the  twilight  of  Chris- 
tianity under  the  shadows  of  paganism,  and 
this  predestined  future  will  be  fully  accordant 
with  the  sacred  word  of  Grod. 

*  Anderson's  Hittory  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
MitsUm,  pp.  23,  24;  Anderson's  Foreign  Miesicntf 
pp.  826-330. 
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THE   RELATION   OF   MORALITY   TO    RELIGION. 


By  Dr.  A.  P.  Feabody,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Harvard  College. 


|N  the  Nineteenth  Century,  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May, 
1877,  there  appeared  what  was 
called  "  A  Modem  Symposium/'  on  *'  The 
Influence  upon  Morality  of  a  Decline  in 
Religious  Belie£" 

A  droll  subject  this  for  a  symposium,  or, 
in  plain  English,  a  drinking  bout.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  us  a  fit  theme  for  a  discussion  for 
which  a  soberly  convivial  talk  could  suggest 
a  name  or  an  analogue.  The  form  of  a 
colloquy,  so  often  used  among  the  ancients, 
with  an  interlocutor  for  each  phase  of  opinion, 
would  be  by  no  means  inappropriate ;  but 
there  is  need,  as  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
or  of  Cicero,  of  one  controlling  and  co- 
ordinating mind.  We  deprecate  this  light 
and  loose  mode  of  handling  subjects  that  lie 
so  close  to  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity. 
An  essay  no  longer  than  a  schoolboy's  theme 
may,  indeed,  sketch  the  outline  of  a  theory ; 
but  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  either  demon- 
strate its  just  claims  or  betray  its  hollowness 
and  futility. 

The  articles  brought  together  in  this 
Nineteenth  Century  symposium  are  no  more 
than  their  title  might  indicate.  They  are 
about  as  profound  and  thorough  as  if  they 
had  been  successive  speeches  in  an  after- 
dinner  debate.  Not  one  of  them  goes  into 
the  heart  of  the  question  under  discussion, 
and  several  of  them  are  hardly  worthy  to  be 
termed  superficial,  but  are  rather  waivers  of 
plea.  Two  of  them,  however,  indicate  a 
dear  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
and  an  ability  to  meet  it  under  more  favour- 
able conditions.  Dr.  Martineau's  essay  con- 
tains the  members  in  embryo  of  a  thorough 


and  exhaustive  treatise,  and  in  his  four  or 
five  pages  there  is  not  a  wasted  word,  while 
the  blended  majesty  and  solemnity  of  his 
style  are  fiilly  adequate  to  an  inquiry  of  so 
intense  and  vital  interest.  We  might  say 
the  same  of  the  paper  contributed  by  Dr. 
Ward,  which  indicates  on  the  writer's  part 
an  impregnably  strong  conviction  of  the 
inseparable  dependence  of  practical  morality 
on  Christian  faith.  Either  of  these  contri- 
butors, had  he  written  independently  of  the 
others,  would  have  reached,  though  by  a 
dififerent  route,  the  same  result,  and  would 
have  superseded  the  work  which  we  propose 
to  undertake  in  the  sequel  of  this  article. 

The  symposiasts — eleven  in  number — ^re- 
present all  shades  of  opinion,  from  high-toned 
orthodoxy  to  positivism  and  secularism.  We 
have  named  the  two  whose  Christian  position 
is  the  most  pronounced  and  the  most  clearly 
defined.  There  are  several  others  whose 
ecclesiastical  status  we  do  not  know,  but 
whom  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  classing 
among  those  self-styled  adherents  of  the 
broad  church,  who  denote  by  broad  whatever 
b  not  deep.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  main- 
tains that  religion  is  essential  to  morality ; 
but  his  postulate  is  "a  religion,  of  which  the 
creed  shall  be  science ;  of  which  the  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity  shall  be  real,  not  transcen- 
dental, earthly,  not  heavenly — a  religion,  in 
a  word,  which  is  entirely  human,  in  its 
evidences,  in  its  purposes,  in  its  sanctions 
and  appeals" — all  which,  we  take  it,  is  but 
a  euphemistic  cUias  for  "  a  religion  without 
a  Grod."  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  in  the 
wrong ;  for  ours  is  a  day  of  "  lords  many 
and  gods  many,"  and  Professor  Clifford  in- 
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troduoes  us  to  a  new  candidate  for  this 
honour  in  *^  Father  Man/'  whose  voice  within 
lis  is  conscience.  He  does  not,  indeed,  speak 
very  hopefully  of  this  form  of  worship  in  its 
bearing  on  morab,  and  seems  half  to  suspect 
that  the  whole  creed,  though  false  and 
doomed,  b  better.  This,  evidently,  is  Pro- 
fessor's Huxley's  belief.  He  thinks  that 
morality  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own, 
yet  is  reinforced  by  sincere  religious  faith, 
so  that  the  only  objection  to  such  faith  is 
its  groundlessness. 

Without  any  further  analysis  of  these 
papers,  we  propose  to  consider  the  subject 
that  underlies  them  all — The  Relation  of 
Morality  to  Religion. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  is.  Has 
morality  a  basis  and  substance  independently 
of  religion  ?  This  question  we  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  The  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  a  native  faculty  as  truly  as  reason, 
or^memory,  or  imagination.  It  is  among  the 
earliest,  in  time  of  development,  of  all  the 
faculties ;  is  ofben  keen  and  active  before 
there  is  any  distinct  recognition  of  religious 
verities,  and  is  not  destroyed  or  necessarily 
impaired  by  the  utter  abnegation  of  religious 
belief.  The  very  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, nay,  we  will  go  farther  and  say,  a 
necessity  underlying  all  existence,  and  with- 
out which  being  could  not  be,  provides 
materials  and  occasions  for  its  exercise. 
There  cannot  be  a  finite  existence,  sentient, 
animate  or  inanimate,  which  has  not  its  fit 
place,  its  appropriate  uses,  its  determinate 
relations  to  other  beings ;  and  it  is  of  this 
element  of  fitness,  adaptation,  and  use  that 
the  sense  of  right  takes  cognisance,  enjoining 
the  observance  of  natural  fitness  on  every 
intelligent  agent  In  the  primitive  stages  of 
society,  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  right  or  the  moral  faculty  is  indeed  very 
limited,  because  few  fitnesses  are  known. 
Tet  no  race  has  been  found  so  debased. as 
not  to  recognise  the  fitness,  and  therefore 
the  rightfulness,  of  some  acts,  the  unfitness, 


and  therefore  wrongfulness,  of  others.  With 
every  step  of  intellectual  advancemeat  the 
domain  of  the  moral  sense  is  extended ;  for 
what  we  know  is  not  absolute  truth,  but  fit- 
nesses, relations,  and  uses,  so  that  every 
added  item  of  knowledge  enlarges  our  code 
of  natural  right  and  law.  With  the  percep- 
tion of  fitness  there  is  inseparably  and 
inevitably  blended  a  sense  of  obligation — 
the  feeling  conveyed  in  the  words  ougU  and 
duty.  No  one  can  violate  the  fitting  or  the 
right  without  being  self-condemned. 

As  to  the  degree  to  which  knowledge  of 
the  right  extends,  it  may  be  asserted,  with- 
out contradiction,  that  in  civilised  society 
the  unfittingness,  therefore  the  wrong,  of 
falsehood,  theft,  murder,  and  unprovoked 
injury  is  as  well  known  as  is  the  daily  order 
of  nature,  and  that  no  one  who  commits 
these  wrongs  fails  to  blame  himself  for  them. 
A  similar  statement  may  be  made,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  as  to  offences  against  the 
nearer  domestic  relations.  The  intrinsic  fit- 
ness of  filial  reverence  and  obedience  and  of 
parental  support  and  protection  is  nowhere 
denied  or  doubted.  The  marriage  relation 
is  so  complicated  with  the  interests  of  the 
larger  public  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
contracting  parties,  that  its  fitnesses  are  less 
fully  understood,  and  therefore,  though  in 
every  civilised  country  it  is  in  some  measure 
protected  by  public  opinion  and  feeling, 
there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  concerning 
it  that  there  is  as  to  the  relation  between 
parent  and  child.  But  were  there  in  France^ 
England,  Italy,  America  precisely  the  same 
opinion  concerning  marriage  in  all  its  bear-' 
ings,  domestic,  social,  and  public,  the  moral 
feeling  in  all  these  countries  would  prescribe 
aad  condemn  precisely  the  same  transactions. 
In  fine,  were  there  an  omniscient  race  of 
men,  in  every  other  respect  constituted  as 
men  are  now,  their  sei^  of  right  would  be 
as  sure  and  unerring  as  their  knowledge — 
the  entire  moral  law  would  be  fully  as  well 
known  to  them  as  their  own  existence.    No^ 
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is  a  moral  sense  co-extensiye  with  knowledge 
in  any  degree  dependent  on  religious  faith 
or  feeling.  As  regards  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  an  atheist  knows  as  well  as  a  Christian 
what  it  is  right  and  what  it  is  wrong  for  him 
to  do,  and  is  self-condemned  when  he  does 
wrong.  The  moral  law,  then,  has  an  ex- 
istence and  validity  in  no  sense  derived  from 
or  contingent  on  supersensual  existence  or 
helief. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire,  What 
and  in  what  way  does  religion  contribute 
to  morality? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  duties 
within  the  sphere  of  human  cognisance, 
religion,  for  large  numbers  in  every  com- 
munity, supplements  deficient  knowledge  by 
faith.  Persons  of  reflective  habits  and 
advanced  culture  can  give  reasons  derived 
from  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  moral 
duties  which  they  practise,  and  for  the 
restraints  and  abstinences  which  they  impose 
upon  themselves.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
in  every  circle  of  persons  of  approved  merit 
and  advanced  culture,  those  who  could 
reproduce  firom  their  own  consciousness  the 
entire  moral  law  as  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  were  it  lost  from  memory  and  record. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  well- 
behaving  men  and  women  in  Christendom 
are  illiterate  and  unintelligent,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  saying  why  they  should  do  thus 
and  so  rather  than  otherwise,  except  it  be 
in  the  simplest  concerns  and  the  most 
obvious  relations.  Their  virtue  goes  very 
far  beyond  their  knowledge.  There  are 
many  things  which  they  do  and  forbear 
doing  without  any  reason  of  which  they  are 
cognisant.  For  instance,  they  govern  their 
appetites,  while  utterly  ignorant  of  hygienic 
laws  and  of  the  action  of  the  body  on  the 
mind.  When  injured,  they  do  not  practise 
private  vengeance,  though  they  can  see  no 
intrinsic  wrongfulness  in  literal  and  full 
retaliation.  They  are  constant  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  personal  and  social  virtues 


which  constitute  the  bond  of  our  modem 
civilisation  and  the  sole  pledge  of  its 
perpetuity,  but  which  entirely  transcend  the 
range  of  their  knowledge.  These  virtues 
are  practised  by  the  multitude  on  the 
authority,  direct  or  ultimate,  of  the  Creator 
and  Buler  of  the  universe.  We  do  not  mean 
that  this  authority  is  distinctly  recognised 
by  all ;  far  from  it.  But  wherever  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  in  the  ascendant,  there 
are  always  a  numerous  and  influential  por- 
tion of  them  who  are  consciously  under  the 
power  of  religious  motives,  and  obey  the  law 
because  they  are  thus  obeying  God.  Then 
there  are  as  many  or  more  who,  though  not 
ostensibly  religious,  have  imbibed  their 
moral  principles,  and  formed  their  moral 
habits  under  the  tutelage  of  religious 
parents  and  in  Christian  homes.  Others, 
and  probably  a  still  larger  number,  have  the 
instinct  of  respectability,  and  acquiesce, 
without  inquiry,  in  the  better  public  opinion 
of  the  community  around  them.  The  last 
two  classes  obviously  owe  their  existence 
solely  to  the  first,  and  would  cease  to  be 
were  the  first  to  die  out.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  can  find  no  traces  of  them  where  the  first 
is  wanting,  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  free 
institutions  are  impossible,  and  a  govern- 
ment of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power 
or  popular  misrule  is  the  only  alternative. 

It  is  thus,  from  religious  families  that  go 
forth  the  conservative  forces  for  the  State. 
The  proportion  of  citizens  that  are  capable 
of  reasoning  out  for  themselves  a  safe  and 
salutary  course  of  conduct  is  very  small. 
At  this  moment,  if  left  to  their  own  short- 
sighted wisdom,  the  majority  of  our  people 
would  tend  toward  some  pronounced  type 
of  Communism,  and  would  at  least  loosen,, 
if  not  dissolve,  the  family  union,  by  removing 
all  impediments  to  easy  divorce. 

It  is  said  that  men  ought  to  be  so 
educated  that  they  shall  themselves  under- 
stand the  true  needs  and  interests  of  the 
body  politic.    We  grant  this.    But  educa- 
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tion  is  a  work  of  time,  and  the  problem  is 
to  hold  a  community  together  till  it  shall 
be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  its  own 
needs.  In  this  regard  not  a  few  unbelievers 
and  sceptics  agree  with  us  in  considering 
religion  as  a  valuable  and  essential  substi- 
tute for  knowledge,  and  would  therefore 
deprecate  its  too  rapid  and  speedy  decline. 
When  we  consider  the  low  culture  of  the 
multitude  in  all  civilised  countries,  when  we 
take  into  the  account  the  vast  and  dense 
masses  of  stolid  ignorance,  which  immigra- 
tion and  slavery  have  forced  upon  our  people, 
we  may  well  beg  the  would-be  iconoclasts 
to  postpone  their  destructive  mission  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  religion  gives  to 
knowledge  a  broader  and  higher  range,  and 
thus  enlarges  and  elevates  the  scope  of  the 
moral  sense.  Religious  truth,  like  every 
other  department  of  knowledge,  consists  of 
relations,  fitnesses,  and  uses,  and  nothing 
else.  Christianity  professes  to  teach  us,  not 
the  nature  of  God  or  of  men,  but  only 
our  relations  to  Him  and  to  them.  These 
relations  have  their  own  morality,  and,  if 
real,  they  have  a  morality  essential  to  our 
well-being  and  well-doing.  If  God  is  our 
Creator,  Ruler,  Judge,  Father,  then  toward 
Him  submission,  obedience, .  worship,  trust, 
love,  are  as  truly  moral  duties  as  temper- 
ance and  veracity.  Ifa  common  Fatherhood— 
not  through  dead  patriarchs  whom,  if  living, 
we  might  not  much  revere,  but  through  the 
ever-present  and  all-merciful  Gbd — ^makes 
human  brotherhood  a  reality,  then  in  that 
relation  are  involved  sympathies,  charities, 
philanthropies,  loving  offices  for  all  of  what- 
ever land  or  race  who  may  need  them,  that 
do  not  belong  to  a  relation,  which,  if  through 
a  common  ancestor,  is  divergmg  and  attenu- 
ating itself  more  and  more  with  every 
generation,  and  which  loses  even  the  faint 
shadow  of  reality,  if  we  suppose  the  several 
races  to  have  issued  firom  different  parent 
stocks. 


Still  farther,  if  we  are  really  immortal 
beings,  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the 
entire  plan  of  our  life  ought  to  be  very 
different  from  what  it  would  fittingly  be,  if 
we  have  only  our  brief  and  precarious  life 
on  earth.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should 
cultivate  the  cheap  and  easy  virtues ;  but 
we  should  not  want  to  sow  where  we  could 
not  hope  to  reap.  The  enterprising,  self- 
sacrificing,  heroic  virtues  would  be  the  acme 
of  imprudence  and  folly.  Our  true  and 
proper  course  would  be  to  secure,  day  by 
day,  all  the  pleasure  which  we  could  derive 
from  life  without  injury  to  others — ^in  fine,  a 
judicious  Epicureanism,  such  as  was  that  of 
Epicurus  himself.  We  should  wisely  hasten 
to  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before 
they  could  wither,  and  should  leave  no 
flower  of  the  spring  ungathered.  As  the 
man  who  expects  never  to  change  his  earthly 
residence  devotes  his  industry,  skill,  and 
genius  to  developing  the  resources  of  his 
home,  so  ought  we,  if  we  have  no  other  life 
than  this,  to  study  how  to  get  the  most  and 
the  best  possible  out  of  the  present  world. 
But  as  he  who  is  on  the  eve  of  emigration 
to  a  strange  land  seeks  to  acquire  some  con- 
versance with  its  language  and  some  practice 
in  its  modes  of  life,  and  thinks  and  does 
more  with  reference  to  the  land  whither  he 
is  going  than  to  that  which  he  is  leaving, 
so  ought  it  to  be  with  us,  if  we  are  but 
sojourners  and  tent-dwellers  here,  to  be 
permanent]  citizens  of  ''  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly."  There  are  things  entirely 
fitting  and  desirable  for  us  as  mere  mortals, 
which  are  superseded  and  made  worthless 
for  us  as  immortal  beings.  There  are  things 
fitting,  therefore,  right  and  obligatory  for  us 
as  immortal  beings,  which  have  no  rightful 
claim  upon  our  regard  as  mere  mortals. 

Here,  then,  as  children  of  God,  as  the 
brethren  of  all  His  children,  and  as  partakers 
of  His  immortality,  we  have  a  new  and 
higher  sphere  of  duty,  that  is,  of  morality, 
contingent  on  religious  knowledge,  and  by 
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virtue  of  that  knowledge  resting  on  religious 
believers  on  precisely  the  same  basis  of 
intrinsic  fitness,  which  underlies  the  more 
obvious  duties  recognised  by  every  sane  and 
developed  mind. 

We  thus  have  two  classes  of  duties,  or 
departments  of  morality,  logically  distinct 
and  separable,  and  belonging  to  difiTerpnt 
planes  of  knowledge,  consciousness,  and 
experience.  We  might  divide  the  character 
of  the  religiously  moral  man  into  two  parts 
that  admit  of  being  considered  distinctively 
without  confusion.  The  one  part  consists 
of  obligations  that  can  be  explicitly  defined, 
numbered,  measured,  stated  as  a  debt  might 
be  stated,  moreover,  made  up  more  of  pro- 
hibitions than  of  commands,  oftener  desig- 
nated by  the  Judaic  "Thou  shalt  not," 
than  by  the  Christian  "  Thou  shalt."  The 
other  part  consists  of  obligations  that  do  not 
admit  of  a  quantative  statement,  and  have 
for  their  only  measure  and  limit  ability, 
opportunity,  and  devout  feeling.  The  former 
may  exist  without  the  latter,  but  not  the 
latter  without  the  former.  The  morality  of 
daily  life  is  the  essential  foundation  of  reli- 
gious morality.  Yet  though  the  foundation 
may  stand,  and  sometimes  does  stand  alone 
and  faultless,  there  is  always  danger  that  it 
may  not  remain  entire  and  Sjrmmetrical 
unless  it  be  built  upon.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  spiritual  as  in  material  architecture. 
We  have  seen  old  foundations,  solid  ones 
withal,  on  which  the  purpose  of  building  had 
been  abandoned  ;  and  the  stones  have  sunk 
in  the  moistened  earth,  or  been  heaved  up 
by  the  fix)st,  sometimes  chipped  or  crumbled, 
and,  when  not  so,  defaced  by  weather-stains. 
The  superstructure  protects  the  foundation 
as  much  as  the  foundation  sustains  what  is 
built  upon  it.  Without  religion^  if  duty  be 
not  violated,  it  often  becomes  mechanical 
and  lifeless,  loses  its  spring  and  energy,  lapses 
into  mere  task-work.  But  when  it  sustains 
a  truly  religious  life,  it  is  strengthened  and 
vivified  by  the  structure  that  rests  upon  it ; 


for  the  structure  is — ^to  borrow  the  apostolic 
figure — ^a  "  living  temple,"  and  its  life  throbs 
in  its  foundation  stones  no  less  than  in  its 
ever-ascending  walls  and  in  the  spires  which 
it  is  ever  projecting  heavenward. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  religion  supple- 
ments what  may  be  called  natural,  positive, 
or  definite  morality  by  a  higher  morality  of 
its  own. 

3.  Religion  also  furnishes  the  strongest 
and  the  only  irresistible  motives  to  right 
action.  Fear,  which  is  commonly  identified 
with  it,  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  or  characteristic 
of  it.  Natural  morality  has  the  sanction  of 
inevitable  consequences,  and  they  are  the 
only  punishment  which  the  enlightened 
Christian  recognises.  He,  indeed,  regards 
these  consequences  as  not  cut  short  by  death, 
but  as  reaching  on  indefinitely  into  the  un- 
seen future.  This  consideration  adds  untold 
intensity  to  fear  as  a  moral  motive,  and  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  the  past  of  immense 
efiicacy  in  the  prevention  of  immorality. 
Why  should  it  not  retain  that  oflSce  ?  The 
fear  of  what  is  in  itself  a  fit  object  of  fear  is 
certainly  a  reasonable  motive  for  action.  We 
never  hesitate  to  set  before  the  youth  the 
damage  to  body  and  mind,  to  reputation  and 
well-being,  to  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in 
this  world,  which  will  ensue  from  persistent 
immorality;  nor  do  we  assign  to  the  salutary 
dread  thus  inspired  an  unimportant  influ- 
ence in  shielding  him  from  temptation  and 
saving  him  from  sin.  Why  should  we  doubt 
the  beneficent  agency  of  a  fear  that  looks 
beyond  this  life  into  the  unknown  depths  of 
eternity  ?  It  has  arrested  unnumbered  mor- 
tals on  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  has  its  rightful 
post  at  the  "wide  gate,"  at  the  entrance  on 
the  "  broad  way,"  and  were  it  not  for  this 
angel  of  the  flaming  sword,  many  more 
would  "  there  be  that  go  in  thereat." 

Nor  to  those  on  whom  fear  does  not  act; 
directly  as  a  motive  is  it  of  little  worth  to  have 
moral  distinctions  thus  made  emphatic  by 
the  executive  ministry  of  God's  eternal  pro- 
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vidence.  What  saint  or  angel  is  there, 
whose  abhorrence  of  moral  evil  is  not  en- 
hanced by  the  contemplation  of  its  dire  and 
enduring  consequences,  and  whose  moral 
feeling  would  not  assume  a  lower  tone,  were 
wrong  and  sin  treated  with  indifference  in 
the  administration  of  Infinite  Justice  ? 

But  the  best  thing  which  fear  can  do  for 
him  who  feels  it  is  to  urge  him  on  to  that 
higher  spiritual  state  in  which  ''  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear."  It  is  in  the  motives 
which  come  under  this  designation  that 
religion  has  sole  place  and  power.  The  love 
of  God  in  the  heart  has  sovereign  sway  over 
the  life.  The  soul  that  profoundly  feels  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  is  armed  against  all  as- 
saults of  eviL  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  loving  presence  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  and  a  purpose  of  wrong-doing 
can  co-exist  at  the  same  moment  in  any 
human  being.  But  there  is  no  other  motive 
of  which  this  can  be  affirmed  or  postulated. 
Expediency,  the  love  of  approbation,  social 
feeling,  human  kindred,  custom,  precedent, 
public  opinion— either  or  all  of  these  may 
be  on  the  wrong  side,  and,  when  not  so,  are 
often  silent  and  neutral  as  to  manifest  and 
positive  duty.  But  he  who  feels  the  heart- 
bonds  that  make  him  consciously  a  child  of 
God  cannot  but  hear  a  Father's  voice  in 
every  claim  upon  his  moral  activity,  and  be 
constantly  under  a  restraining  force  in  the 
presence  of  wrong  and  evil. 

The  love  of  God  has  its  intensest  emphasis 
in  Christianity.  God  in  Christ,  in  the  inter- 
ceding, pleading,  dying,  ever-living* love  of 
Him  in  whom  "  dwelleth  all  the  fuLaess  of 
the  Godhead,"  has  never  been  taken  to  the 
heart  of  man,  without  subduing  that  heart 
to  obedience,  pureness,  and  holiness.  Ab- 
stract from  our  race  for  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  the  virtue  and  excellence,  the 
noble  characters,  the  blessed  lives,  that  have 
owed  all  that  they  were  to  Gh)d  in  Christ — 
the  feeble,  scanty  remnants  of  goodness  that 
would  be  left  on  record  would  afford  the 


most  authentic  prognosis  of  the  moral  future 
that  must  be  associated  with  a  declining 
faith.  Who  have  there  been  among  the 
benefactors  and  exemplars  of  these  Christian 
ages,  who  would  not  have  merged  all  sense 
of  personal  merit  in  profound  gratitude  to 
the  Author  of  their  religious  faith  and  hope  ? 
A  like  result  would  attend  similar  investiga- 
tion in  our  own  time.  Among  those  who 
question  or  deny  the  practical  worth  of 
Christianity,  there  are  few  in  whose  behalf 
it  could  be  claimed  that  they  had  come 
under  teaching  or  guidance  of  equal  value 
and  efficacy.  Among  the  foremost  men  in 
example,  influence,  and  charity,  we  might 
look  long  and  far  before  we  should  discover 
one  who  would  admit  that  his  virtue  had 
any  other  inspiration  or  guidance  than 
from  the  Gospel,  or  who  could  conceive 
of  the  dethroning  of  Christ  without  the 
desecration  of  all  that  is  precious  in 
humanity. 

Causation  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm 
cannot,  indeed,  be  witnessed  with  the  bodily 
eye,  as  when  we  look  at  chemical  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory.  But  if  in  myriads 
of  instances  where  we  behold  a  specific  effect, 
we  discern  the  actual  presence  of  what  may 
bo  its  cause,  and  if  in  the  few  doubtful  cases, 
where  its  presence  is  not  immediately  visible, 
we  yet  find  that  it  has  not  been  wholly  and 
always  absent,  the  inference  is  that  this  con- 
comitant element  has  been  the  cause.  Such 
is  confessedly  the  case  as  to  the  higher  types 
and  more  illustrious  exemplars  of  human 
virtue.  In  the  immense  majority  of  instances. 
Christian  faith  has  been  and  is  the  insepar- 
able concomitant  of  superior  goodness,  and, 
if  a  few  exceptions  be  cited,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  those  few — ^we  have  never  known  a 
case  to  the  contrary — ^there  has  been  a  Chris- 
tian education,  often  an  early  and  earnest 
profession  of  Christian  faith.  Are  we  not, 
then,  authorised  to  regard  Christian  faith 
and  superior  moral  worth  as  cause  and  effect, 
and  thus  to  ascribe  transcendent  efficacy  to 
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the  motives  which  Christianity  supplies  for 
the  government  of  conduct  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character  ? 

Our  proposed  limits  preclude  detailed 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  history,  and  of 
past  and  present  experience,  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  religious  faith  with  morality. 
Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  the 
comparison  of  two  countries,  which  in  both 
particulars  present  a  striking  contrast — 
Scotland  and  France.  Scotland  has  been, 
from  the  time  of  John  Knox  till  now,  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  faith.  In  her  ecclesi- 
astical circles,  at  this  moment,  deflection 
from  hyper-Calvinism  seems  as  alarming  and 
portentious  as  does  rank  secularism  in  her 
sister  kingdom.  Scepticism  had,  indeed, 
at  one  time,  some  ascendency  among  culti- 
vated men  in  Edinburgh,  but  only  for  a 
brief  season,  and  with  no  extended  influence 
in  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  rural  districts 
of  Scotland,  the  institutions  of  domestic 
piety  have  never  been  displaced,  and  there 
are  few  households  unconnected  with  the 
public  ministry  of  religion.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that 
bears  and  merits  a  higher  reputation  than 
the  Scotch  deserve  for  honesty,  integrity, 
industry,  good  thrift,  and  the  other  virtues 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  State's  well- 
being. 

France,  after  ages  of  stupid  and  unbe- 
lieving formalism,  alone  of  all  the  nations 
upon  the  earth  tried  the  experiment  of 
demolishing  the  altars  of  religion,  putting 
its  profession  under  legal  ban,  and  inaugura- 
ting atheism  as  the  creed  of  the  State ;  and 
during  that  eclipse  of  faith  a  dog's  life  was 
safer  than  a  man's,  the  rivers  were  red  with 
fratricidal  blood,  the  least  semblance  of 
virtue  was  a  crime  against  the  Republic;  and 
the  people  were  at  length  most  happy  to  find 
refuge  firom  a  hydra-headed  anarchy  in  an 
iron  despotism.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that, 
since  the  fell  of  the  first  Napoleon,  there  is 
more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence  between 


the  frequent  sanguinary  revolutions  and  the 
bloody  saturnalia  of  Communism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  godless 
literature,  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  the 
open  repudiation  of  religious  faith,  which— 
not  without  illustrious  exceptions — have 
continued  to  be  the  prominent  features 
of  French  authorship,  statesmanship,  and 
character. 

In  our  own  country  and  time,  while  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  the  people  at 
large  less  of  religious  faith  than  in  former 
days,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  decline  of  faith 
in  certain  communities  and  classes.  But  we 
know  of  no  quarter  in  which  this  is  the  case' 
where  there  is  not  equally  a  decline  of 
morality.  The  very  persons  who  assail 
religious  institutions  are  making  war  against 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  and  the  perma- 
nence of  domestic  relations.  We  already 
see  placarded  in  some  of  our  great  cities 
advertisements  for  Sunday  meetings  of 
"Free-Love"  conventions,  in  terms  that 
might  seem  to  have  been  translated  from 
recovered  literary  memorials  of  Sodom; 
and  of  speakers  and  listeners  in  these  assem- 
blies, a  large  proportion  are  to  be  heard 
and  seen  at  "Free  Religion"  meetings; 
while  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that 
these  last  cherish  the  most  Catholic  frater- 
nity with  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  men 
except  Christians.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  see  or  learn  that  integrity,  purity,  and 
soberness  have  gained  any  firmer  foothold 
among  those  who  forsake  the  ordinances 
of  religion ;  and  of  those  who  have  made 
utter  shipwreck  of  character,  very  few  have 
left  vacant  places  in  Christian  circles. 

Much  is  indeed  said  in  the  public  prints 
of  men  prominent  in  religious  movements^ 
who  have  disgraced  themselves  by  igno- 
minious frauds,  peculations,  and  embezzle- 
ments. We  are  not  surprised  that  these 
instances  have  been  placed  and  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  community;  for  such 
cases  are  so  rare  as  justly  to  arrest  grave 
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attention  and  excite  emphatic  comment.  So 
&r  dA  we  know,  they  are,  all  of  them,  cases 
in  which  there  had  been  for  a  long  period 
such  an  engrossment  in  multifarious,  crowd- 
ing, and  perplexing  business  operations, 
that  the  religious  life  was  physically  im- 
possible, the  quietness  essential  to  devotion 
unattainable,  supersensual  themes  of  thought 
excluded  by  a  necessity  self-imposed,  indeed, 
but  imposed — ^there  is  reason  to  believe — 
before  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of 
overt  guilt  and  shame.  No  Christian  of 
sane  mind  will  pretend  or  imagine  that 
church-going  with  the  inward  ear  closed 
and  deafened,  the  form  of  Christian  com- 
munion without  the  spirit  of  the  cross. 


Sunday  overlaid  by  the  cares  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  forecast  shadows  of  the 
coming  week,  are  a  moral  specific;  and 
many  who  call  and,  perhi^,  think  them- 
selves Christians  are  in  intense  need  of 
precisely  the  lessons  which  these  disasters 
among  their  own  brotherhood  may  teach. 
But  the  moral  strength  of  our  country  is 
still,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  those  who 
believe  and  worship.  It  is  among  them 
that  we  find  the  pillars  of  the  State,  the 
men  whose  integrity  we  know  to  be  impreg- 
nable, the  women  whose  loving  offices  glad- 
den the  desolate,  feed  the  poor,  gather  in 
the  fatherless,  and  stay  the  plague  among 
the  poverty  stricken. 


THE   SCHOOLS   OF  ALEXANDRIA  AND  THE  ALEXANDRLAJT 

SCHOOL. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Gkurrison,  M.D. 


I^^HIT  is  aknost  indispensaUe  for  the 
pS  JH  understanding  of  the  theology  of 
KiSI  the  Early  Church  that  we  should 
enter  more  fully  than  is  usually  thought 
necessary  into  its  relations  with  the  contem- 
porary systems  of  Jewish  epeculation  and 
Ethnical  philosophy.  There  were  constant 
influences  and  counter  influences  passing 
and  repassing  between  these  systems  of 
thought  and  the  teachers  of  the  early 
Church,  and  the  effects  of  this  are  clearly 
evident  in  the  shaping  of  many  of  their 
theological  conceptions  and  even  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  canonical  and  authoritative 
Scriptures.  Among  the  various  means 
through  which  these  relations  between  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  thinking 
of  the  outside  world  were  established  and 
maintained,  none  were  more  important  or 
more   lasting   than   the   intellectual   and 


spiritual  tendencies  which  proceeded  firom 
the  schools  and  other  literary  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Grecian  £^;ypt,  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

This  city  was  founded  by  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  the  place  where  his  Greek  power 
could  be  brought  to  bear  most  easily  on 
Egypt,  and  which,  therefore,  was  best  suited 
for  the  Greek  capital  of  that  land  of  mystery 
and  wonder.  It  is  not  probable  he  had  in 
view  any  especial  adaptation  of  the  city  as 
that  centre  of  the  world's  intellectual  life 
which  it  afterwards  became;  and  yet  its 
admirable  facilities  for  communication  with 
every  part  of  the  then  known  world,  and  the 
impress  he  left  upon  it  by  the  munificence 
and  wisdom  of  his  dispositions  in  reference  ' 
to  its  structure,  were  the  conditions  which 
gave  it  the  possibility  of  this  future  eminence. 
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The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  nnparal- 1 
leled  in  history^  as  having  not  only  won! 
victories  of  the  sword,  but  also  as  establish- 
ing] through  these  a  permanent  relation  be- 
tween the  language,  literature,  and  thoughts 
of  the  great  Greek  world  and  the  peoples  of 
all  the  vast  regions  extending  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Cataracts  of  tiie  Nile.  At  the  same 
time  he  so  welded  them  together  in  a  com- 
munity of  nations  that  they  were  led  by 
necessity  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  thought, 
and  to  a  corresponding  influence  upon  each 
other  of  their  respective  systems  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion. 

After  his  death,  the  SeleucidsB  fell  heirs 
to  the  Asiatic  Satrapies  of  Persia.  Theur 
wide  dominion  touched  India  on  the  East, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Isles  of  Greece 
upon  the  West,  and  compelled  more  or  less 
association  between  the  philosophies  of  Greece 
and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  while  it  also 
opened  the  way  through  which  the  gigantic 
speculations  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  self-abnegating  Buddhists,  were 
by-and-by  brought  into  connection  with  the 
calmer  thinking  of  the  western  schools  of 
theology  and  logic.  The  remainder  of  South- 
western Asia— Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Southern 
Syria — ^with  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  were 
united  under  the  single  rule  of  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus  (b.c.  304  to  284).  He  embraced 
in  his  dominions  the  ancient  empire  of  Egypt, 
with  its  mysteries  and  its  learning,  its  won- 
derful traditions  and  remains,  its  devoted 
adherents  to  theur  secret  faith,  and  the  olden 
priesthood  who  had  preserved  this  unre- 
vealed,  and  handed  it,  with  their  unopened 
hieroglyphics,  down  from  the  times  before 
the  Patriarchs.  Under  the  same  power  also 
was  the  land  of  Judah  and  its  strange  people. 
Multitudes  of  these  were  at  this  time  scat- 
tered everywhere,  and  everywhere  were  busy 
'in  intercourse  among  their  separated  breth- 
ren, and  with  the  trade  and  occupations  of 
the  places  where  they  dwelt.   They,  too,  still 


had  their  sacred  books,  lobked  in  a  language 
which  was  now  a  sacred  tongue,  used  only  in 
the  close  circle  of  the  households  of  the 
devout,  and  the  worship-service  of  the 
Temple  and  the  S3magogue.  Their  old  glory- 
had  departed,  but  they  still  demanded  con- 
sideration from  their  rulers  for  their  fierce 
bravery  and  indomitable  patriotism.  And 
although  their  religion  was  both  despised  and 
little  known  among  their  foreign  conquerors, 
yet  its  sublime  conceptions  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  Deity,  when  brought  into  con- 
nection with  certain  of  the  more  earnest  of 
the  philosophic  and  religious  tendencies  of 
those  l&st  ages  of  expiring  heathendom, 
added  another  potent  element  to  the  ferment 
of  these  centuries  of  change. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
all  the  ancient  peoples  led  thetn  to  exclude 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  out- 
side impressions.  Here  and  there  a  man 
like  Pythagoras  or  Plato  would  seek  wisdom 
at  some  other  source  than  his  own  native 
fountains ;  but  the  decided  bias  of  all  ancient 
nations  was  a  determined  isolation  from  all 
types  of  thought  which  differed  from  the 
tendencies  peculiar  to  themselves.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this,  the  inherent  disposition 
of  the  human  mind  to  recognise  deep  trutlis 
and  germinal  conceptions  is  so  universal, 
that  when  these  nations  were  placed  by 
inter-colonising  war  and  commerce  in  close 
and  necessary  contact  with  each  other,  it 
was  simply  impossible  but  they  must  mu- 
tually receive  ideas  from  their  different 
religions  and  philosophies,  and  must  become, 
however  unconscious  of  the  source,  in- 
creasingly impressed  by  these. 

These  changes  of  necessity  were  slow,  and 
often  intermittent.  There  was  no  ready 
medium  of  totnsmission,  as  we  have  in 
printed  books.  Most  of  the  great  religions 
concealed  their  sacred  writings  and  veiled 
their  esoteric  doctrine  in  mysterious  symbols. 
There  were  but  few  translations,  and  these 
only  among  people  who  were  closely  asso- 
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ciated  in  some  peculiarly  intimate  relation. 
The  wide  spread  of  the  Greek  language,  how- 
ever, and  the  necessity  for  its  acquisition 
and  use  by  men  of  every  creed,  together 
with  the  enforced  communications  of  politics 
and  trade,  removed  many  of  these  impedi- 
ments. In  the  course  of  the  three  centuries 
from  Alexander  to  the  Christian  Era  there 
was  a  large  interchange  of  thoughts  among 
the  great  sjrstems  of  Greece,  Judea,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Hindostan,  and  thus  each  of  these 
stamped  its  impress  more  or  less  clearly  on 
the  general  modes  of  thinking  of  that  tumul- 
tuous and  transforming  period. 

In  this  wide  range  of  intellectual  move- 
ment there  was  no  place  of  any  moment  in 
the  Western  world  which  did  not  share  in 
some  degree  the  universal  impulse;  but  it 
was  in  Alexandria  that  the  various  factors 
were  most  definitely  brought  together ;  and 
it  was  from  this  centre  that  their  most 
abiding  and  powerful  influences  were  ra- 
diated. It  was  no  accident  of  mere  locality 
or  circumstances  which  gave  to  Alexandria 
this  high  pre-eminence. 

When  Ptolemy  the  First  came  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  he  had  the  unusual  wisdom 
to  see  that  there  was  something  higher  for  a 
ruler  to  desire  than  the  domination  of  a 
great  kingdom  by  the  force  of  arms.  Egypt, 
though  long  down-trodden  under  Persia,  was 
still  a  mighty  people.  His'  army  was  com- 
posed of  a  small  handful  of  Greeks,  and  a 
miscellaneous  gathering  of  unreliable  and 
lawless  mercenaries.  With  the  eye  of  a 
great  ruler,  he  perceived  that  either  he  must 
establish  some  attractive  influence  over  this 
conquered  nation,  or  else  it  would  be  the 
struggle  of  brute  force  which  soon  or  late 
must  decide  who  should  be  master.  Either 
they  would  compel  him  to  become  Egyptian, 
and  govern  in  all  things  as  they  desired,  or 
he  must  hold  them  in  subjection  by  the 
terror  of  a  prushing  but  uncertain  army. 
Few  princes  of  the  world  have  ever  thought  I 
so  wisely.    His  decision  was  to  bring  all  the  ^ 


influence  of  Grecian  thought  and  Grecian 
polish  to  attract  and  cultivate  the  Egyptians, 
and  win  them  to  a  recognition  that  there 
was  a  superior  beauty  and  desirability  in  the 
institutions  which  he  thus  presented  to 
them.  Hence,  while  permitting  them  the 
full  exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  their 
own  peculiar  studies,  he  determined  to  draw 
around  himself  a  body  of  such  men  as  would 
impress  them  with  a  kind  and  an  amount  of 
learning  that  should  far  excel  their  own; 
and  who  at  the  same  time  could  give  to  him 
such  aid  as  he  might  ask,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding and  more  wise  emplo3rment  of 
his  authority  as  king. 

For  these  purposes,  and  as  some  say,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  Phalerius,  he 
resolved  to  form  a  Royal  School  of  learned 
and  studious  authors,  discoverers  and  scholars, 
open  to  votaries  of  every  science,  and  ac- 
cessible alike  to  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
students ;  but  one  that  should  be  organised 
entirely  on  a  Grecian  basis,  pervaded  by  a 
Grecian  spirit,  and  oflScered  by  Grecian 
men.  Through  this,  and  its  associated  in- 
stitutions, he  hoped  to  bring  all  the  elements 
which  had  made  Greece  the  intellectual 
mistress  of  the  world  to  bear  upon  the 
government  and  mental  life  of  E^rpt. 

The  agencies  he  thus  devised  and  organised 
were  two — ^the  Museum  and  the  Librwy. 

The  Museum  was  a  building  erected 
especially  for  the  residence  and  studies  of 
the  members  of  the  school.  It  formed  part  * 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  comprised  the  most 
elaborate  and  stately  structures  of  that 
enormous  pile.  There  were  large  buildings 
of  apartments  where  the  members  lived  and 
carried  on  their  various  lines  of  study ;  a 
grand  dining  hall,  surrounded  by  stately 
corridors ;  and  a  vast  open  gallery,  where 
they  could  meet  their  auditors,  and  pro- 
menade while  teaching,  or  for  exercise.  The 

*  The  detaOfl  of  the  oiganisation  and  character  of 
the  Musenin  are  drawn  very  Urgely  from  Matter's 
admirable  Hutorit  dd  Vecole  cT  AUxandrie. 
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members  were  all  men  of  high  literary  or 
scientific  reputation,  selected  or  approved 
on  nomination  of  their  fellows,  by  the  king. 
Their  number  ranged  at  about  thirty  on  an 
average,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  at 
any  one  time  more  than  fifty.  They  were 
admitted  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from 
all  the  Greek-speaking  people  wherever  they 
might  be,  were  entertained  at  royal  cost  in 
the  apartments  buHt  for  them,  and  ate 
together  at  a  common  table  in  the  dining 
hall,  which  was  also  provided  from  the  royal 
treasury.  These  permanent  residents  of  the 
Museum  were  not  kept  there  as  idle  loun- 
gers, they  were  expected  to  be  regularly 
occupied  with  some  definite  literary  or 
scientific  labour,  whose  range  was  very  wide, 
and  seems  to  have  been  unrestricted.  They 
gave  much  time  and  care  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  and  criticism  of  the  text 
of  the  old  Greek  authors,  especially  to 
Homer,  who  was,  from  first  to  last,  their 
undisputed  master  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
and  their  chief  authority  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Their  scientific  labours  were 
extended  to  well  nigh  every  subject  which 
was  then  within  the  scope  of  human  investi- 
gation and  discovery.  The  great  Aristotle 
was  from  the  beginning  their  supreme  dic- 
tator in  these  scientific  studies,  his  opinions 
were  admitted  truths  in  all  disputed  ques- 
tions, his  memory  was  almost  worshipped. 
Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  subjects  in 
the  domain  of  science  ;  it  reached  to  every 
department  of  the  institution  and  pervaded 
all  their  thinking ;  throughout  all  its  after 
history  his  spirit  and  his  system  shaped 
and  controlled  the  entire  working  of  the 
museum. 

Whether  from  this  predominance  of  the 
hard  and  unimaginative  school  of  Aristotle, 
or  because  its  royal  patrons  did  not  care  to 
have  the  kind  of  questions  raised  which 
must  have  been  evolved  in  any  course  of 
true  and  independent  philosophic  thought, 
we  do  not  know  \  but,   from  some  cause. 


almost  the  only  subjects  that  were  not 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  Museum 
were  philosophic  speculations  and  theories 
of  morals  and  religion.  The  works  of  the 
Greek  thinkers  on  these  themes  were  of 
course  all  known  and  in  the  Library,  and 
the  writings  of  some  of  them,  especially  of 
Plato,  were  carefully  and  critically  edited. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  later  and, 
indeed,  declining  ages  of  the  school,  that 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  gained  a  place 
among  its  leading  studies,  or  the  thoughts 
of  Plato  showed  their  influence  on  its  modes 
of  thought.  In  all  its  earlier  periods,  tiiere 
was  a  marked  neglect  of  all  that  range  of 
subjects  which  involve  need  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry,  or  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
theology  and  morals. 

At  the  same  time,  while  speculations  in 
religion  were  thus  left  in  abeyance,  there 
was  a  close  and  continued  association  with 
the  actual  religion  and  worship  of  the  State. 
The  whole  institution  was  always  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  President  appointed 
by  the  king.  He  was  alwajrs  a  priest  *  of 
some  Grecian  deity ;  and  the  very  name 
Museum  indicates  not  only  a  school  for 
intellectual  effort,  but  also  a  religious  con- 
secration to  the  service  of  the  Muses.  What 
were  the  details  of  its  religious  forms  we 
are  not  told ;  but  from  the  very  absence  of 
any  reference  to  these  as  singular,  and  the 
uniform  devotion  of  its  members  through 
its  entire  history  to  the  polytheism  of  the 
Greeks  as  found  in  Homer,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  it  was  the  official  means  of 
recognising  the  national  religion  of  its 
founders,  and  holding  all  who  were  connec- 
ted with  it  to  its  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tioning maintenance. 

The  second  part  of  the  magnificent  design 
of  Ptolemy  was  the  Library.  This  grew  to 
be  a  means  of  still  more  extensive  influence 
than  even  the  Museum.  Its  founder  sought 
to  gather  in  one  vast  collection  all  the  books, 

*  Probably,  **  Matter"  thinks  a  priest  of  Apollo. 
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in  either  orlgioals  or  copies^  which  had  been 
written  and  preserved  in  every  region  of  the 
literary  world  within  his  compass.  Those 
first  obtained  were  placed  in  a  great  building 
reared  especially  for  this  pnrpose  in  that 
section  of  the  city  called  the  Bmchium. 
When  in  later  times  and  under  ilie  continued 
liberality  of  lus  successors  this  overflowed, 
the  surplus  was  accumulated  in  certain  of 
the  appendices  to  the  gigantic  temple  which 
he  had  erected  to  the  honour  and  for  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  god  Serapis,  and 
known  as  the  Serapeum. 

The  number  thus  acquired  when  at  its 
largest  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  rolls 
and  volumes  ;  and  it  did  seem  to  comprise 
well  nigh  all  that  existed  of  the  learning 
and  the  thought  of  Greece,  besides  whatever 
else  could  be  obtained  fix>m  any  other  lan- 
guage whose  books  had  been  t^ranslated  or 
cotdd  be  made  in  any  way  available  for 
Grecian  students. 

These  were  the  two  great  institutions  from 
whose  influence  came  all  those  associations 
of  learned  men  and  students  grouped  around 
various  literary  or  religious  centres,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  gave  to  it  for 
centuries  its  high  pre-eminence  in  the  world 
of  thought,  and  which  are  generally  called, 
with  very  little  discrimination  of  their  several 
characters.  Hie  School  of  Alexandria. 

Had  the  original  intention  of  the  founder 
of  the  Museum  been  adhered  to,  these  insti- 
tutions might  have  been  very  useful  as  a 
means  of  fusmg  the  two  nationalities  of 
Greece  and  Egypt  into  a  certain  measure  of 
intellectual  community  and  interest,  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  become  the  world- 
wide power  to  which  they  actually  grew. 

Whether  the  second  Ptolemy  (Philadel- 
phus),  B.G.  284  to  246,  believed  the  scheme 
of  his  great  father  to  be  impracticable 
or  felt  the  extension  and  cultivation  of 
Greek  literature  of  paramount  importance 
to  all  other  aims  we  are  not  told,  but  for 
some  reason  all  idea  of  using  these  institu- 


tions as  political  machines  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  they  were  henceforth  regarded 
as  exclusively  Greek  in  their  character,  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  culture  of  the  Greek 
speaking  people  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
intellectual  supremacy  of  Grecian  thought. 

This  change  advanced  them  rapidly  to  a 
position  of  almost  universal  range  and  in- 
terest ;  they  soon  became  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  literary  men  and  students  from  every 
section  of  the  Grecian  world.  At  the  same 
time  they  stimulated  thought  and  aroused 
the  literary  zeal  of  both  the  other  nationali- 
ties, the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew,  who 
formed  with  them  the  settled  population  of 
the  city.  These  each  had  their  own  separate 
quarter  of  the  town.  In  these  they  reared 
such  sjmagogues  and  temples  as  they  needed 
for  their  own  peculiar  worship,  and  both 
were  allowed  the  undisturbed  enjo3rment  of 
their  national  religion  and  observances. 

The  thinking  men  of  these  communities 
soon  felt  the  example  of  the  Museum,  and 
associated  themselves  in  somewhat  of  a  like 
manner  in  separate  institutions  for  the  more 
careful  study  of  their  own  national  and 
sacred  literature,  and  also  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  views  of  these  as  would  attract, 
so  fEur  as  possible,  the  f&vourable  notice  of 
their  Grecian  masters. 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  side  by  side 
with  the  royal  school  of  the  Museum,  a 
school  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  hiero- 
phants,  lodged  in  the  precincts  of  tiie  Sera- 
peum. From  this  proceeded  very  early  in 
its  course  the  celebrated  history  of  Manetho, 
the  most  important  literary  document  for 
the  history  of  Egypt.  So,  too,  in  the  Hebrew 
quarter  the  Jews  established  or  perhaps  con- 
tinued with  new  zeal  one  of  their  famous 
schools  of  learned  men  and  students  of  the 
Scriptures.  Among  their  works,  it  is  most 
probable,  was  the  well-known  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Greek,  the  Septuagint  In 
their  later  course,  they  produced  those  noble 
specimens  of  post-Biblical  thought,  Eccle- 
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siasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
finally  the  Qreco-Hebrew  speculations  of 
Aristobulus  and  the  subtle  but  exalted  theo- 
sophy  of  Fhilo. 

B^des  these  national  and  literary  influ- 
ences there  was  still  another  which  conduced 
to  give  Alexandria  a  distinctive  eminence 
as  an  intellectual  centre.  This  was  its  re- 
markable position  as  one  of  the  great  foci  of 
commercial  interchange  and  life.  In  the 
tlien  state  of  commerce  the  trade  and  inter- 
course between  Europe,  Africa,  and  Eastern 
Asia  was  very  largely  carried  on  through 
Alexandria.  Fleets  sailed  continually  to 
and  fro  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  coasts  of 
Ethiopia,  the  lands  around  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  even  to  the  far-off  shores  of  Malabar. 
Thus,  not  only  were  the  products  of  Persia 
and  Hindostan  brought  into  its  markets,  but 
men  from  the  East  were  among  its  visitors 
and  residents;  and  its  traders  brought 
home  impressions,  vague  it  may  be,  but 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more 
fascinating,  from  the  beautiful  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  mysterious  symbolism  of 
Hindustan. 

These  influences  could  not  £ul  to  transfrise 
themselves  more  or  less  extensively  through- 
out a  community  where  so  large  a  share  of 
thought  and  investigation  was  given  to  every 
subject  that  could  come  within  the  range  of 
knowledge  or  opinion.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  trace  all  the  forms  of  belief  and 
varieties  of  speculation  in  this  incongruous 
and  strangely  mingled  multitude.  How 
many  and  how  all-embracing  they  must  have 
been,  is  shown  in  the  later  development  of 
its  intellectual  history,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  them  in  mind,  if  we  would  gain  any 
correct  understanding  of  the  real  course  and 
character  of  that  development.  But  we  can 
here  only  allude  to  them  as  a  mass  of  inco- 
herent and  unclassified  materials  for  future 
shaping,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fourth  great  element  in  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  Alexandria,  between  the  time  of 


the  founding  of  the  Museum  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  and  mighty  ferment  of 
the  Christian  OospeL 

The  intellectuid  forces  of  Alexandria  in 
the  pre-Christian  era  thus  gathered  them- 
selves into  these  four  classes :  1.  The  school 
of  the  Museum,  critical,  scientific,  and  wholly 
Qreek  and  Aristotelian  in  character.  2.  The 
exclusively  Egyptian  School  of  the  Serapeum. 
8.  The  Jewish  School  of  the  Synagogues, 
which  from  a  very  early  date  was  desirous  to 
harmonise  the  teachings  of  their  Scriptures 
with  the  best  (}reek  philosophy,  especially 
with  Plato.  4  The  miscellaneous  company 
of  mixed  opinions  and  beliefe,  an  unassorted 
mingling  of  all  the  diverse  elements,  both 
Greek  and  Oriental,  which  found  themselves 
in  contact  in  that  strange  community. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  genend 
character  of  these  classes  during  this  period. 
But  just  before  the  entrance  of  Christianity 
a  new  influence  among  its  thinkers,  a  most 
important  phase  of  thought,  had  been  evolved 
and  formulated  in  the  Jewish  School  This 
was  the  theosophy  of  Philo  ;  the  culmination 
of  the  long  existing  tendency  of  the  Jewish 
thinkers  to  unite  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
with  the  later  theology  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
the  application  of  this  new  philosophy  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  old  rabbinical  conception  of  the 
Word  furnished  the  connecting  link  by 
which  these  seemingly  so  diverse  systems 
were  bound  together.  The  Chaldee  transla- 
tions (the  Targums),  whatever  may  be  the 
exact  date  of  their  present  form,  represent 
in  substance  the  accepted  theology  of  Jews 
immediately  before  and  at  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era.  From  these  we  learn  that 
the  Jewish  interpreters  of  the  Bible  in  this 
era  used  the  expression,  the  Word  qf  the 
Lord,  or  simply,  the  Wordy  in  rendering  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  places  where 
the  Hebrew  has  only  God,  or  Jehovah,  and 
that  this  substitution  was  almost  universal 
where  the  reference  was  to  any  connection 
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mth  the  creation,  or  with  man.    The  manner 
in  which  it  is  employed  shows  conclusively 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  mere  synonym 
of  the  Hebrew  word,  but  was  designed  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  was  some  mode  | 
of  existence  of  the  Deity  by  which,  although  ! 
Ue  remained  undivided  God,  He  still  ex-  | 
pressed  Himself  in  a  second  mode  of  Divine  | 
personality ;  and  that  this  was  the  medium  ' 
and  the  means  by  whom  ''  He  spake  and  the 
world  was  made,"  and  through  whom  He ! 
communicated  the  knowledge  of  Himself, 
and  His  will  to  man,  Thus,  ''the  Word  of  \ 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Jacob."    "  Ye  have 
chosen  the  Word  of  tlie  Lord  that  He  may 
be  your  (Jod."    "  God  promised  Abraham  ; 
that  His  Word  should  protect  him."    "  The  ^ 
Word  rained  fire  from  before  the  Lord." 
These  are  only  examples  among  hundreds  of 
other  instances  of  a  usage  which  constantly 
represents   the  Word  as  exercising  every 
attribute  of  personality,  and  yet  as  being 
only  a  mode  or  manifestation  of  the  actual 
being  of  the  Deity.    In  the  ordinary  Jewish 
mind  this  conception   doubtless  remained, 
like  all   their   philosophisings  about  God, 
vague  and  undefined ;  but  they  felt  that  it 
conveyed,  as  it  does,  a  deep  truth  about  the 
inner  nature  and  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
His  relations  to  His  universe  and  man.   And 
the  more  thoroughly  they  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  writings,  the  more  fiilly 
did  they  realise  that  tliis  was  in  entire  accor- 
dance with  their  highest  revelations. 

It  could  not  fail  to  have  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Synagogues,  when  they  began  to 
study  Plato,  that  there  was  a  close  affinity 
between  this  Word  (the  Logos  as  it  was  called 
in  Greek),  and  his  " Divine  idea"  The 
Word  was  a  mode  of  the  Divine  existence  in 
which  God  expressed  His  own  thoughts  and 
will,  and  by  which  He  created  and  communi- 
cated with  tiie  universe ;  and  the  ideas  of 
Plato  were  pictures,  representations  in  some 
form  in  the  Divine,  and  to  the  mind  of  God 


of  His  own  attributes,  perfections,  and 
thoughts.  These  were  not  merely  passive 
pictures,  but  pictures  which  were  actual 
existences,  and  which  went  out  into  the 
plastic  mass  of  matter,  and  stamped  them- 
selves more  or  less  perfectly  upon  this,  and 
thus  produced  the  universe. 

The  mind  of  Philo  seized  upon  this  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  two  conceptions  with 
almost  the  vividness  of  inspiration  ;  and  in 
numerous  writings,  and  with  a  most  devout 
and  reverential  piety,  he  wrought  out  the 
Logos-thought,  and  applied  it  in  innumer- 
able ways  to  the  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  relations  of 
the  universe  to  God.  So  thoroughly  and 
efiisctively  did  he  incorporate  the  Logos- 
idea  into  the  philosophical  and  religious 
conception  of  the  Deity,  that  henceforth  it^ 
became,  in  one  form  or  other,  an  essential 
element  in  almost  every  system  of  philoso- 
phical theology,  whether  among  the  Jews 
and  Heathen  or  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers. 

The  writings  of  Philo  were  exactly  con- 
temporaneous with  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
I  early  apostolic  era.  In  the  year  a.d.  40 
he  went  on  an  embassy  of  the  Jews  of 
I  Alexandria  to  the  Emperor  Caligula  at 
Bome.  This  was  just  about  the  time  of 
I  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  and 
during  the  period  of  Paul's  preparation  for 
his  ministry,  before  he  had  entered  on  his 
first  missionary  journey.  As  Phila  speaks 
of  his  bemg  at  the  time  of  this  embassy  an 
aged  man,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
knew  anything  of  Christianity;  but  there' 
were  too  many  points  of  contact  between 
his  thinking  and  the  verities  of  Christian 
revelation  for  them  not  to  come  into  early, 
and  in  some  points  lasting,  union. 

So  potent  an  influence  as  Christianity 
could  hardly  .fiedl  to  make  its  way  very  soon 
to  the  notice  of  the  inquiring  minds  of 
Alexandria,  and  to  find  proselytes  among 
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the  people  of  that  impressionahle  city. 
Uniyersal  tradition  locates  St.  Mark  there 
as  teacher  and  bishop  of  a  Christian  Church, 
which  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable 
influence  from  its  foundation.  Very  early 
in  its  history  we  find  that  the  Cluristians 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  other 
teachers  in  that  eager  hive  of  study,  and 
had  a  regularly  organised  association  for 
Christian  instruction  and  the  extension  of 
Christian  influence.  Here  its  members  and 
catechumens  were  gathered ;  both  as  a 
means  of  teaching  them  more  thoroughly 
the  truths  of  their  religion,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary agency  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own 
among  the  learned  and  seductive  schools  of 
the  other  religions  and  philosophies.  Under 
a  succession  of  such  able  men  and  accom- 
plished scholars  as  Athenagoras,*  Pantenas, 
Clement,  and  Origen,  the  Christian  school 
of  the  catechumens,  or  didaskaleion  cate- 
ckumenorum,  as  they  named  it,  soon  began 
to  make  its  teachings  felt  as  a  new  and 
steadily  increasing  influence  among  the 
intellectual  elements  of  Alexandria. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  learn,  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  and  his  discourse  to  the 
Athenians,  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were 
Tividly  awake  to  all  the  phases  of  current 
philosophic  thought,  were  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge ail  these  had  of  truth,  and  to  employ 
this  as  a  means  to  find  an  entrance  for  the 
Gospel.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but,  in  the  long  interval  of  fifty  years 
between  the  time  of  Philo  and  the  (Jospel 
of  St.  John,  that  Apostle  must  have  learned 
the  profoundly  thoughtful  and  significant 
*  conception  which  the  Alexandrian  Bible- 
philosopher  had  evolved  from  the  Rabbinic- 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Ward  (the  Logos). 
Led  by  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion, he  recognised  the  vital  truth  there 

*  It  is  not  certain  that  Athenagoras  did  teach  at 
Alexandria,  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
favour  this  opinion,  and  his  own  teaddngs  have 
certainly  a  very  decidedly  Alexandrian  character. 


was  in  this;  and,  moved  by  the  same 
holy  guidance,  he  separated  what  was  true 
firom  the  abundance  of  extravagance  and 
error  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  set 
this  truth  in  the  wonderful  opening  of  his 
Gospel,  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  Philo,  as  the  divinely 
authorised  expression  of  the  pre-existent 
nature  of  the  Word,  Who  had  now,  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  entered  into  humanity,  and 
become  God  "  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

Neither  the  Rabbis  nor  Philo  had  any 
such  thought  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Word, 
and  the  conceptions  of  Philo  were  in  many 
points  fantastical,  untrue,  and  vague.  But 
there  was  also  a  great  truth  in  their  idea  of 
the  Logos ;  and  there  can  be  little  question 
that  in  the  language  of  St.  John — *'  the 
Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  was  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  Him,  in  Him  was 
life  and  the  life  was  the  h'ght  of  men  " — ^we 
have  the  evidence  of  an  early  and  vital  con- 
nection between  the  thought  of  the  Greco- 
Hebrew  school  of  Alexandria  and  the  form 
in  which  St.  John  expressed  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Logos. 

To  this  same  connection  also  we  are  dis- 
posed, from  internal  evidence  (which  has 
besides  considerable  traditional  support),  to 
refer  the  authorship,  and  certainly  the  spirit 
of  the  Epistle,  to  the  Hebrews.  The  central 
idea  of  this  Epistle  is  that  the  Divine  will 
and  tliought  are  imaged  in  the  Son ;  that 
these  Divine  ideas  thus  imaged  in  the  Son 
are  the  model,  of  which  the  "  worldly  sanc- 
tuary,*' the  temporal  priesthood  and  spoken 
law,  are  **  patterns  and  shadows."  That  the 
real  truth  of  God  leads  us  to  look  through 
and  beyond  these  earthly  "  shadows,"  to  see 
the  true  heavenly  image  (avrqv  t^v  ciicova) 
which  is  the  Divine  reality  itself.  This 
whole  conception  is  clearly  a  product  of  the 
Alexandrian  type  of  thought,  and  shows 
more  fully  in  some  respects  than  even  the 
introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the 
relation  of  their  Logos  doctrine  to  the  other 
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elements  which  entered  into  the  apostolical 
and  primitive  theology,  and  the  application 
of  the  Logos  idea  to  the  statement  of  the 
v^ties  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  principle  thus  authoritatively  recog- 
nised as  true  appears  as  a  fruitful  germ  of 
thought  in  Barnabas,  Justin,  Ireneeus,  Hippo- 
lytus  and  many  others  in  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles.  These 
men  could  hardly  have  been  influenced  per- 
sonally by  the  masters  of  the  Alexandrian 
Didaskaleion,  and  yet  their  constant  use  of 
the  analogies  of  the  Word  and  Beason  in 
man,  with  the  Father  and  Logos  in  God ; 
their  opinion  that  the  common  source  of  all 
truth  was  the  universal  presence  and  expres- 
sion of  the  Logos  in  man  ;  their  conception 
that  nature,  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
Christ  formed  an  harmonious  and  gradually 
unfolding  series  of  the  self-revelations  of 
that  Logos — all  these  bear  the  impress  of 
that  same  Alexandrian  element,  and  mark 
the  strength  and  truth  of  an  influence  which 
was  thus  rich  in  its  products,  and  abiding  in 
its  widely  extended  results. 

The  existence  of  this  Alexandrian  mode 
of  considering  these  earlier  questions  was 
not  the  only  relation  of  its  schools  to  the 
history  of  theology.  There  was  also  beside 
this  primitive  connection  with  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  a  more  immediate 
influence  upon  its  after  development  and 
tendencies  through  its  own  teachers  and 
their  works.  There  were  two  widely  diffe- 
rent movements  induced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Christian  idea  in  Alexandria.  One 
was  the  formation  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  was  represented  as  a  school  of  thought 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Didaskaleion ;  the 
other  was  the  fusion  of  certain  elements  of 
Christianity  with  various  forms  of  Eg3rptian 
and  Oriental  speculation,  and  resulted  in 
several  varieties  of  the  so-called  Gnostic 
Schools.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were 
the  followers  of  Basilides,  of  Valentinian, 
and  some  of  the  Ophite  sects. 
c  1 


The  heathen  world  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  was  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
mental  excitability  and  confusion,  amounting 
almost  to  a  philosophic  and  religious  chaos. 
All  the  previous  systems  were  struggling 
together,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result  firom 
the  conflict.  Nothing  was  settled,  every 
one  was  groping,  no  one  was  recognised  as 
"  one  having  authority."  The  final  outcome 
of  the  noble  old  Platonism  was  the  utter 
"  uncertainty  "  of  the  New  Academy.  Epi- 
curism had  become  a  mere  **  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die ; "  Pyrrhonism 
abounded,  which  boldly  denied  the  possibility 
of  real  knowledge ;  and  Stoic  self-restraint 
was  an  affectation  which  nobody  was  expected 
to  practise.  Almost  the  only  philosophy 
that  seemed  to  be  an  actual  working  power 
was  that  of  the  Aristotelians.  These  stiU 
held  to  the  old  pol3rtheistic  fiedth,  simply 
because  it  was  the  old ;  but  they  thought 
that  all  we  need  to  know,  all  we  can  know, 
are  the  facts  of  science,  and  hence  devoted 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  various 
departments  of  science  as  then  understood, 
or  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  Greek  thought.  Their  labours 
at  the  Museum  did  produce  many  valuable 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  textual  criticism. 

With  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  however, 
who  did  any  thinking,  there  was  a  vague 
feeling  of  unrest  in  the  want  of  any  satisfying 
response  to  the  grave  questions  which  must 
always  force  themselves,  soon  or  late,  upon 
the  soul  of  man  for  answer.  Whence  is 
man,  and  whither  ?  Why  here  ?  Whence  the 
earth,  and  how  ?  What  is  evil  ?  What  its 
meaning?  Where  the  remedy?  What  is 
the  cause  of  all  things  that  exist ;  and  what 
is  the  relation  of  our  life  to  that  or  Him? 
And  in  despair  of  any  solutions  firom  the 
worn-out  systems  of  once  glorious  Greece, 
whose  orades  had  long  been  dumb,  and 
whose  philosophies  had  mutually  slaughtered 
each  the  other,  they  heard  with   wonder 
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and  seized  with  eager  expectatdon  the  frag- 
ments of  great  thoughts  which  now  from 
time  to  time  were  being  brought  to  them 
from  the  amazing  speculations  of  the  far-off 
East,  and  the  sombre  mysteries  of  nearer 
Egypt.  They  heard  from  Persia  of  the  great 
world  conflict  of  Ahura-mazda  (Ormuzd) 
the  living-Light,  and  his  six  princes,  sons 
of  the  Light,  and  ministers  of  all  good, 
with  Awryo-mainyus  (Ahriman)  the  fiend 
of  darkness,  and  his  six  angels,  who  mingled 
everywhere  through  all  the  universe  the 
curse  of  evil,  and  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  of  men.  Somewhat  too,  perhaps, 
they  also  knew  of  the  divine  hero  and 
conqueror  9ftoshyan9,  who  should  come  in 
the  consunamation  of  the  ages,  and  ensure 
the  final  and  universal  victory  of  Bight. 

There  came  also  wonderful  speculations 
from  the  dreamy  Ganges ;  vague  but 
sublime  conceptions  of  an  infinite  eternal 
source  of  being,  from  whose  fulness  was 
"evolved  all  that'we  call  the  world,  and  who 
Himself  is  all.  They  heard,  not  clearly, 
and  yet  enough  for  stimulus  of  thought, 
that  he  first  emanated  forth  high  intellec- 
tual existences;  from  these  came  others 
lower  and  still  lower  in  the  scale,  down 
through  the  gradually  descending  ranks  of 
Brahma,  man,  the  animal  creation,  until  we 
reach  the  lowest  form  and  shadow  of  the 
thought  of  Brahm,  in  the  vast  universe  of 
unthinking  matter. 

Widely  diverse  from  this,  and  yet  per- 
haps confounded  with  it  in  some  aspects  in 
their  thought,  was  the  yet  more  mysterious 
unfathomable  Naught  of  Booda ;  an  infi- 
nite abyss  of  nothingness;  a  Bythus,  the 
eternal  changeless  abode  of  Silence,  which 
in  itself  had  neither  thought  nor  property ; 
and  yet  which  was  the  possibility  whence  all 
existence,  thought,  desire,  and  action  came. 
But  only  in  being  melted  back  into  this 
nothing  was  there  happiness ;  hence  all 
existence  was  misery;  all  desire  a  curse; 
all  thought  inevitable  wretchedness ;   and 


the  true  aim  of  man  was  utter  abolition  of 
all  conscious  thought,  desire,  existence  even  ; 
and  thus,  by  literal  abnegation  of  all  self,  to 
find  annihilation,  termed  Nirwana  and  sink 
out  of  being  into  the  Naught  whence  he 
had  come. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  Oriental  conceptions  was  very 
accurate  among  the  Alexandrians,  nor  their 
several  forms  clearly  discriminated.  There 
were,  so  fiur  as  we  know,  no  translations  of 
any  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  into  the 
Greek,  nor  was  there  any  full  rendering  of 
the  Zoroastrian  writings.  Some  of  the  later 
authors  refer  to  certain  oracles  called  by  his 
name  ;  but  these  were  only  partial  and  dis- 
torted fragments  of  his  system ;  in  no  sense 
a  true  reproduction  of  the  Avesta  Zend. 
The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  even  sought 
to  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  temples,  or 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians  among  whom 
they  lived ;  and  in  the  very  writings  which 
expressly  treated  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  their  only  knowledge  was  from 
the  popular  conceptions  embodied  in  the 
common  teaching  of  the  priests,  and  the 
obvious  ideas  derived  from  the  character- 
istics and  relations  of  their  various  deities 
as  seen  in  their  public  ceremonials. 

But  notwithstanding  this  Id^k  of  written 
knowledge,  the  leading  thoughts  of  these 
different  religions  still, found  their  way  into 
inquiring  minds,  and  often  were  transplanted 
into  new  and  foreign  soil  by  that  means 
through  which  the  interchange  of  influence 
in  those  ages  was  generally  wrought.  This 
was  by  conversation,  by  personal  intercourse, 
by  public  and  private  inquiry,  and  by  con- 
stant associations  and  gatherings  around  any 
one  of  whom  they  desired  to  learn ;  asking 
and  disputing  with  him  and  among  them- 
selves, "  What  is  this  new  doctrine  of  which 
thou  speakest?"  This  means  would  be 
especially  effective  with  opinions  where  there 
were  already  elements  prepared  for  their 
reception,   which   would   consequently   be 
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attracted  to  them.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Alexandria  where  both  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  and  certain  of  the  later  phases  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  had  opened  in  ad- 
vance a  ready  way  for  the  reception  of 
Oriental  ideas. 

The  Eg3rptians  held  that  the  primal  Deity 
was  an  all-pervading  soul  of  the  world,  him- 
self incomprehensible,  and  self-originated, 
an  unknown  Father,  both  of  himself  and 
of  all  things  that  are.  That  from  him 
came  a  chain  of  gods,  decreasing  gradually 
in  power  and  importance  as  they  descended 
in  the  scale.  The  first  of  these  were  gene- 
rated by  himself  from  his  own  being.  They 
were  male  and  female,  husband  and  wife,  a 
Divine  syzyge.  These  produced  pairs  of 
other  children,  in  like  manner  joined  in 
syzyge;  and  so  on  down  the  scale.  Each 
pair  expressed  some  attribute  of  the  Divine, 
or  his  relation  to  the  universe,  excepting 
one,  and  this  was  Typhon  and  his  ^ster-wife ; 
these  were  the  parents,  and  the  source  of 
eviL  The  great  conflict  of  the  universe  was 
the  hostility  of  Typhon  to  Osiris  the  sun- 
god,  the  source  and  power  of  all  good,  whom 
he  slew,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead,  the  unseen  but  abiding  other 
world,  and  there  will  condemn  the  bad  to 
misery,  and  bless  the  good  with  everlasting 
happiness,  in  being  made  like  him. 

The  Flatonism  of  this  period  was  not  so 
much  a  r^ularly  constituted  school  as  a 
pervading  influence  which  had  impressed 
certain  of  its  tendencies,  more  or  less 
strongly,  upon  most  of  the  religions  and 
philosophic  speculations  of  the  time.  The 
opinion  to  which  we  especially  refer,  was 
their  idea  of  true  knowledge.  That  the  only 
real  knowledge  (gnosis)  was  a  sort  of  union 
of  the  soul  of  man  with  Ood ;  that  this  was 
to  be  obtained  by  contemplation  and  per- 
petual aspiration  after  (3od  ;  and  also,  that 
this  was  no  universal  possibility,  but  only 
belonged  to  the  high  class  of  the  elect  and 
favoured  souls.  Hence  that  these,  and  these 


alone,  were  really  knowers  (Gnostics),  and 
could  attain  the  highest  possibility  of  man's 
existence. 

Such  were  some  of  the  elements  that  were 
commingled  and  fermenting  among  the 
schools  in  Alexandria,  just  at  the  time  of 
Christ ;  and  widely  as  they  differed  among 
themselves  in  many  things,  we  yet  find  cer- 
tain notions  which  in  one  form  or  other 
were  common  to  them  all,  and  which  thus 
made  a  common  ground  of  sympathy  and 
gave  to  many  of  the  new  beliefs  a  ready 
hearing  and  acceptance  by  the  old.  All 
recognised  some  infinite,  incomprehensible 
source  of  all  existence;  a  somewhat,  or 
some  being  in  whom  all  things  originally 
were,  and  from  which  or  whom,  although  by 
very  diverse  modes,  all  had  proceeded. 

All  recognised  the  emanation  or  produc- 
tion from  this  primal  source  of  certain 
personalities,  whom  they  called  Eons,  Angels, 
inferior  Gods,  Brahmas,  Buddhas,  who  stood 
between  the  unfathomable  Deity  and  the 
world  of  matter,  and  were  the  media  through 
whom  the  actual  universe  was  ministered. 

All  recognised  some  hostile  power  or 
limiting  material,  which  was  an  hindrance 
to  the  true  expression  of  the  perfect  Deity, 
or  Origin  of  Being ;  and  Hlq  great  problem 
of  the  universe  was  the  removal  of  this  hin- 
drance, and  how  this  was  to  be  effected  for 
the  universe  or  man. 

And  finally,  all  but  the  Flatonists  thought 
that  the  means  of  this  deliverance  was  the 
advent  among  men  of  some  being  higher  and 
more  full  of  the  Divine  than  man,  who 
would  restore  the  universe  to  that  true  one- 
ness with  its  origin,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  its  final  and  intended  destiny ;  and  thus 
well  nigh  all  people  were  musing  in  their 
hearts  of  one  who  was  to  come.  The  Hebrew 
looked  for  the  kingdom  of  Messiah ;  the 
Farsee  expected  the  triumphant  hero  ^^^o- 
shyan9;  the  Egyptian  Typhon  had  his 
conqueror  in  the  mightier  Horus ;  and  the 
Hindoo  was  waiting  for  the  Avatar  of  &lki 
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or  a  Buddha  to  restore  the  present  world 
to  its  origin  in  Brahm  or  its  cessation  in 
Nirwana. 

While  these  commingled  systems  were 
thus  fermenting  in  the  Alexandrian  mind, 
there  suddenly  appeared  all  over  the  west  of 
Asia,  in  Egypt,  through  the  cities  of  Achaia 
and  Macedonia,  and  even  in  imperial  Rome 
itself,  a  large  and  growing  body  of  earnest 
and  holy  men,  who  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  there  had  come  in  Palestine  a  Being 
who  was  "  Gk)d,  manifest  in  the  flesh ; " 
"  the  fuhiess  of  the  (Jodhead  bodily ; "  and 
who  was  the  great  deliverer  who  should 
restore  the  world  to  God.  The  men  who 
declared  this  did  not  speak  in  the  style  of 
wild  fanaticism,  or  with  the  rapture  of  the 
frenzied  Bacchantes ;  but  in  calm  and  per- 
sistent utterance  they  stated  facts — ^facts 
that  formed  them  to  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  lives  the  world  had  ever  seen  or 
thought,  pure  in  an  age  when  corruption 
made  even  its  own  votaries  world-sick  with 
its  vile  loathsomeness,  above  fear  when 
effeminacy  was  paltering  the  once  noble 
Greek  and  Boman  to  a  race  of  cowards,  mer- 
ciful and  loving  in  an  age  when  the  firightfiil 
massacres  of  the  Amphitheatre  were  the  en- 
tertainment of  polished  Rome.  These  men 
would  not  lie  to  keep  themselves  from  the 
jaws  of  the  wild  beasts,  or  the  still  harder 
doom  of  the  slow  death  in  the  metal  mines. 
And  they  said,  "We  saw  these  things,  or  we 
believe  them  on  the  word  of  men  whose  lives 
were  loftier  and  better  than  we  dare  to 
claim."  They  saw  Him  rule  the  elements, 
they  saw  Him  die,  they  saw  and  held  long 
converse  with  Him  after  death ;  and  some 
had  seen  and  heard  Him  since,  from  the 
high  heaven  to  which  He  had  ascended. 
And  they  had  all  declared  what  His  own 
words  and  deeds  had  said,  and  His  own 
resurrection  and  ascension  had  asseverated, 
that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Word  made  flesh  and  dwelling  in  the  world 
which  He  had  made,  that  He  might  take 


away  its  sin  and  bring  it  back  again  to  God. 
It  was  just  this  thought  that  was  re^uured 
to  meet  these  gropings  out  after  Gk)d,  these 
new  strange  visions  of  a  great  world-deliverer 
which  were  already  waiting  in  so  many 
minds  for  some  clear  and  defined  satisfaction. 
With  the  soil  thus  prepared,  the  result  was 
a  rapid  and  very  wide  acceptance  of  the 
fact  of  a  Divine  appearance  in  the  person  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  combination  of  this 
fact  in  almost  innumerable  forms  with  these 
prevailing  ideas.  All  these,  however,  may 
be  ranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  as  resulting 
from  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into 
Alexandria. 

The  one  of  these  embraced  a  numerous 
and  varied  group  of  systems,  all  of  which 
regarded  their  philosophical  speculations  and 
Oriental  or  Egyptian  conceptions  as  the 
matter  of  supreme  importance.  They  saw 
in  Christ  only  the  means  to  give  coherence 
and  completeness  to  their  previously  existing 
theories.  They  had  long  held  vague  thoughts 
of  some  new  era  in  the  unfolding  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  had  shadowings  of  the  coming  of 
some  being  from  the  higher  spheres  to  work 
its  restoration  ;  and  they  at  once  seized  on 
the  Christ-idea  as  the  one  thing  they  needed 
to  fulfil  their  imaginations  and  show  that 
these  were  realised  in  actual  historic  £etcts* 
The  systems  which  arose  from  these  endea- 
vours to  graft  the  historic  Christ  upon  a 
Greek  or  Oriental  speculative  theory  ara 
called  as  a  general  title  the  Gnostic  sects. 
The  modes  in  which  ihey  understood  and 
represented  this  connection  were  different 
among  themselves,  but  there  was  one  funda- 
mental spirit  common  to  them  all,  and  that 
was,  not  to  subordinate  their  theosophic 
speculations  to  Christianity  and  be  controlled 
by  it,  but,  rather  to  adapt  the  Grospel  fact  to 
their  dominating  speculations,  and  thus 
complete  and  make  coherent  their  own  philo- 
sophic or  religious  theory.  As  the  starting- 
point  and  strength  of  the  most  prominent  of 
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these  systems  was  in  Egypt,  their  teachers 
and  followers  were  gathered  there  like  all 
the  others  into  their  several  associations,  and 
grouped  under  the  common  name  of  the 
Gnostic  Schools  of  Alexandria.' 

The  other  of  these  movements  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Church 
of  Alexandria.  This  held  to  the  simple  faith 
in  the  Gospel  history  and  traditions,  as  these 
were  taught  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
followers.  In  their  belief  and  in  the  doc- 
trines of  their  school,  its  teachers  regarded 
the  accepted  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  their  suprane  authority  and  guide  in  all 
opinions  about  Christ  and  what  had  been 
revealed  of  God  in  Him.  But  in  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  thus  placed  in  this  focus 
of  converging  thoughts  and  systems  these 
teachers  had  a  special  mission  to  perform  ; 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  this  mission 
was  performed  which  has  given  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  features  to  the  Christian 
School  of  Alexandria. 

,  The  general  mind  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  its  deep 
desire  to  overcome  the  crimes  and  moral 
evils  of  the  heathen  world.  Hence  it  cared 
very  little  for  anything  but  the  great  facts 
of  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ,  by  which 
they  ought  to  elevate  and  save  the  wicked, 
djdng  world  that  lay  around  them,  and 
theur  chief  thought  was,  how  to  show  forth 
that  power  of  Christ  in  their  own  exalted 
life  of  &ith  and  obedience  to  Him.  But 
these  revealed  facts  were  at  the  same  time 
philosophic  truths ;  and  however  cordially 
their  sacred  writings  might  be  accepted 
there  must  be  different  modes  in  which 
these  writings  may  be  interpreted,  and 
various  principles  by  which  to  apprehend 
and  formulate  these  verities.  This  led  to 
different  schools,  or  types  of  study  and 
interpretation*  And  here  the  stem  practical 
demands  of  daily  life  impressed  the  same 
spirit  of  attention  to  the  merely  practical 
in  their   study  of  the   Holy   Scriptures. 


This  tendency  was  also  furthered  by  a 
natural  recoil  from  the  wild  and  fantastic 
handlings  of  the  Gnostic  speculations.  The 
result  was  that  the  prevailing  type  of 
Scripture  interpretation  was  very  largely 
the  mere  elaboration  of  special  precepts,  or 
the  search  for  subtle  and  often  wholly  ideal 
threads  of  Symbolism  between  the  old  dis- 
pensation and  the  new. 

This  was  the  predominating  character  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Western  Church,  embracing  the  writers 
of  Bome,  North  Africa,  and  Gaul ;  and  in 
the  East  the  celebrated  school  of  Antioch, 
with  those  who  proceeded  from  or  were 
related  to  it.  The  character  of  their  theo- 
logy, like  their  interpretation,  was  literal 
and  bald,  and  admitted  very  little  thought 
of  any  wide  philosophy  or  any  other  prin- 
ciple of  truth  or  act  than  that  which  they 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Gospel.  It 
did  not  so  much  seek  to  meet  the  great 
questions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  thinking  about  religion,  as  refuse  to 
entertain  them  and  endeavour  to  repress 
inquiry,  except  in  so  far  as  inquiry  lies,  in 
the  channel  marked  out  by  acknowledged 
standards  or  the  formulas  of  the  faith.  It 
was  th^  school  of  the  theologian  as  the 
expounder  of  accepted  dogmas  rather  than 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  seeking  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  facts  of  his  religion 
with  the  fetcts  of  reason  and  the  universal 
problems  of  the  soul  of  man. 

But  while  this  tendency  was  inevitable 
and  by  far  the  safest  a£  a  general  type  of 
thought  in  these  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
there  was,  however,  a  need  that  the  Gh)spel 
should  also  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  human  thought,  and  its  facts 
and  teachings  considered  in  their  relations 
to  the  other  systems  in  which  the  great 
problems  of  God's  nature  and  man's  exis- 
tence had  been  presented  to  the  minds  of 
men.  This  spirit  and  this  endeavour  were 
especially  required  where,  as  in  Alexandria, 
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it  was  placed  in  immediate  contrast  with 
these  various  systems,  and  called  to  offer  its 
solutions  for  the  problems  of  the  soul  which 
they  were  likewise  seeking  to  solve.  Such 
was  in  fact  the  character  by  which  the  theo- 
logic  teachings  of  the  Alexandrian  Dtdaska- 
leian  were  specially  distinguished,  and  this 
it  is  which  constitutes  the  leacling  feature  of 
what  is  rather  vaguely  known  as  the 
Alexandrian  TJieology, 

The  great  masters  by  whom  this  spirit  of 
the  Alexandrian  School  was  shaped  and 
represented  were  successively  Athenagoras, 
Fantenus,  Clement,  and  Origen.  These  held 
as  strongly  as  any  other  teachers  of  the 
Church  to  the  Divine  authority  and  truth  of 
Holy  Scriptures;  that  these  were  supreme 
above  all  sources  of  man's  knowledge  about 
God ;  and  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Son  of 
God,  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Word  become 
flesh,  and  in  Whom  alone  God  had  entered 
truly  into  humanity  and  given  it  the  power 
of  eternal  life  with  Him.  But  they  also 
recognise  that  there  were  deep  truths  of 
thought  and  wide  precepts  of  life  in  many 
of  the  teachings  of  the  philosophers  and 
earnest  men  of  the  old  heathen  systems. 
They  also  felt  that  it  was  the  same  God  who 
made  the  human  reason,  and  was  revealed 
in  the  Incarnate  Word  ;  that  there  was  the 
same  source  of  all  truth  whether  announced 
•  by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  or  reasoned  out  by 
the  Gentile  sage.  Hence  they  endeavoured 
so  far  as  possible  to  harmonise  the  truths  of 
philosophy  and  those  of  revelation,  and 
sought  to  reclaim  for  Christianity  all  truth 
wherever  found  rather  than  to  decline  to 
call  it  truth  because  associated  with  a  mass 
of  error. 

The  source  in  which  they  found  this 
union  of  all  truth  with  God  was  in  the 
Logos.  He  was  the  fountain  and  author  of 
all  truth  whether  in  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether 
in  Pagan  philosopher  or  Christian  Apostle ; 
because  He  was  the  one  only  "  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 


world."  And  although  the  truth  was  com- 
plete only  in  the  revealed  Scripture,  and 
personal  only  in  the  Incarnate  Son,  yet  all 
of  truth  there  was  in  all  the  world  had  come 
from  Him,  and  sought  to  find  a  place  and 
recognition  somewhere  in  the  Christian 
sjrstem.  Hence  in  their  study  of  Holy 
Scriptures  they  sought  so  to  interpret  these 
as  to  enable  their  theology  to  find  as  large  a 
room  as  possible  for  all  that  men  had  ever 
known  outside  of  Christianity  as  well  as  in. 

Here,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
we  must  discriminate  between  the  present 
actual  result  attained  by  men,  and  the 
importance  of  the  spirit  by  which  their 
efforts  were  directed.  The  endeavour  of 
these  great  teachers  was  the  wise  and  noble 
desire  to  bring  all  truth,  wherever  fouud 
among  men,  into  subjection  to  the  one  living 
and  Incarnate  Truth,  and  so  to  combine  all 
these  scattered,  broken  rays  as  to  show  the 
place  of  each  in  the  fulness  of  the  pure 
white  light  which  comes  from  "  the  Light  of 
Light."  They  failed  to  effect  their  purpose, 
because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  its 
completion  ;  they  had  not  yet  ilie  materials 
out  of  which  to  erect  so  magnificent  an 
edifice.  They  erred,  as  all  earnest  pioneers 
must  err,  by  trying  many  wrong,  blind 
paths,  even  while  seeking  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  of  this  age  are  called  to  take  up 
the  work  again  where  it  was  left  by  them. 
We  need  again  to  meet  the  issues  of  complex 
and  contending  systems.  We  need  again  to 
recognise  all  that  there  is  of  truth  in  any 
form  of  thought  where  truth  is  found.  Wo 
need  again  to  show  how  Christianity  can  find 
place  and  meaning  for  these  truths,  whatever 
they  may  be,  and  how  we  may  thus  gather 
the  desirable  things  of  all  the  nations  into 
the  harmony  and  service  of  the  Christian 
faith.  With  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  great  thought,  aud  learning 
from  these  our  Alexandrian  masters  in  this 
glorious  work,  both  how  to  meet  its  needs 
and  how  to  avoid  its  dangers,  we  may  hope 
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so  to  present  the  (xospel  of  (xod's  word  to 
men  as  to  teach  all  nations  to  find  there  the 
best  response  to  their  own  spiritual  needs, 
and  to  lead  all  to  feel  that  it  is  Gh)d'8  true 
word  for  them. 

This  desire  for  the  comprehension  of  all 
philosophic  truth  within  the  Christian  pale 
was  not,  however,  the  only  service  rendered 
to  theology  by  the  teachers  of  the  Didaska- 
leian.  From  them  proceeded  the  first  real 
efforts  toward  a  sjrstematic  and  philosophical 
theology ;  that  is,  a  scientific  arrangement 
of  the  truths  of  Christian  teaching  under 
appropriate  heads,  and  the  connecting  of 
these  on  the  one  with  their  foundation  in 
the  revealed  Scripture,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  philosophic  principles  by  which  they  were 
e3q)lained.  This  was  begun  by  Origen,  whose 
Principia  stands  as  the  first  endeavour  at  a 
qnstematic  presentation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  &ith  considered  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  on  the  principles  of 
a  S3anmetrical  and  philosophic  whole.  The 
works  before  this,  even  the  great  master- 
pieces of  his  predecessor  Clement,  were  all 
addressed  to  some  special  theme,  or  called 
for  by  some  peculiar  impulse  or  emergency  ; 
the  common  title  of  Apologists,  under  which 
they  are  usually  grouped,  expresses  very 
well  their  general  character  and  the  nature 
of  the  occasion  by  which  they  were  most 
frequently  drawn  forth. 

Here  again  the  attempt  was,  as  to  its 
possibility  of  satisfactory  execution,  prema- 
ture ;  nor  do  we  feel  that  the  full  time  for  it 
has  yet  arrived  ;  but  the  very  purpose  to 
apprehend  the  Divine  revelation  as  a  sjrm- 
metrical  whole,  and  also  in  its  relations  to 
the  necessities  of  human  nature,  implies  the 
true  principle  that  the  truths  of  revelation 
and  the  intuitions  of  human  reason  must 
somehow  be  made  to  harmonise.  .  However 
often  this  may  be  tried  and  fiedl,  yet  if  the 
Christian  Gospel  is  to  meet  the  universal 
need  of  man  it  must  be  an  ever-continuing 
endeavour ;  and  its  ever-continuing  approxi- 


mation must  always  be  the  loftiest  ideal  of 
the  Christian  intellect.  It  is  to  the  Alex- 
andrian DidcLskaleion  that  we  must  credit 
the  initiation  of  this  movement  in  the 
history  of  theology,  and  the  indication  of 
the  line  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
aberrations  of  its  illustrious  teacher,  the 
highest  theology  of  the  Church  will  always 
feel  constrained  to  follow. 

There  is  yet  another  field  of  labour,  for 
whose  first  cultivation  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Alexandrian  School.  Here  our  praise 
can  be  almost  unqualified  and  without  stint. 
That  was  the  inauguration  of  strict  textual 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  com- 
parison of  different  versions  and  various 
readings  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining, 
a  correct  text  for  our  interpretation,  and 
hence  as  the  first  step  towards  arriving  at 
the  possession  pf  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The 
influence  of  the  school  of  the  Museum  was 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  attention  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  Didaskaleion,  A  large 
part  of  the  most  zealous  study  of  the  scholars 
at  the  Museum  was  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion of  various  manuscripts  of  their  favourite 
authors,  and  the  most  minute  and  accurate 
criticism  of  their  different  readings.  It  was 
doubtless  the  experience  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  their  labours  in  establishing 
corrected  texts  of  their  great  masters,  that 
led  Origen  to  the  undertaking  and  comple- 
tion of  his  celebrated  Hexapla  or  six- 
versioned  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Of  course  modern  scholarship  would  find 
innumerable  deficiencies  and  errors  in  such 
a  work  at  such  a  period ;  but  in  its  concep- 
tion and  the  enormous  labour  involved  in  its 
preparation,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  model 
and  the  despair  of  all  future  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  school  of 
Alexandria,  through  Origen,  stands  as  the 
unquestioned  leader  of  all  that  noble  band 
of  modern  text-students  which,  by  the 
labours  of  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Eennicott, 
Walton,  Tischendorf,  and  many  others,  is 
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making  us  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
true  text  of  Holy  Scriptures  than  were  the 
very  ages  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  they 
were  originally  written. 

The  unfortunate  perversions  of  some  of 
the  speculative  theories  of  Origen  led,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  to  a  strong  orthodox  re- 
action against  him,  and  even  against  the 
whole  school  of  theology  represented  by  him, 
80  that  both  are  regarded  with  considerable 
suspicion  by  the  accepted  orthodoxy  of  the 
Church.  But  no  single  aberration  should 
blind  us  to  the  magnificent  services  rendered 
to  the  Church  by  this  one  of  its  master 
minds  and  greatest  scholars ;  nor  deter  us 
from  endeavouring,  in  his  spirit,  to  combine 
.the  most  close  and  conscientious  study  of 
the  text  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  demand 
of  criticism,  with  a  wide  and  scientific  treat- 
ment of  theology,  which  is  the  reasonable 
and  imperative  requirement  of  our  present 
time  and  needs.  We  have  again  come  in 
the  revolving  cycle  of  the  ages  to  a  condition 
where  a  chaos  of  all  opinions  and  all  sjrstems 
thrown  together  demands  that  the  Church 
shall  renew  her  efforts  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  all  truths^  whether  scien- 
tific or  religious,  to  the  great  central  truth  of 
all,  the  truth  in  Jesus.  And  while  we 
should  learn  from  the  failures  of  the  Alex- 
andrian teachers  where  we  may  not  safely 
venture  in  this  work,  we  must  ako,  if  we  are 
to  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  world,  enter  upon  the 
same  vast  field  in  which  they  first  began  to 
labour,  and  teach  the  nations  that  all  the  true 
words  of  man's  reason  and  man's  discoveries 
can  find  their  proper  place  and  compre- 
hension in  the  one  living  Word  of  God — ^the 
Word  who  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

While  these  various  schools  of  philosophy 
and  conceptions  of  religion  in  Alexandria 
were  thus  perplexing  the  thoughts  of  men 
with  their  diversity  and  contradictions,  it 
was  inevitable,  as  always  happens  when  the 
mind  of  an  age  is  puzzled  among  a  multitude 
of  counsellors,  that  there  should  arise  a 


school  or  at  least  a  coterie  of  men  who 
would  refuse  belief  in  any  of  them.  This 
resulted  here  in  a  succession  of  most  able 
and  consummate  sceptic  writers.  Our  mo- 
dem schemes  of  philosophic  doubt  in  Hume, 
Slant,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Spencer,  are  only  the 
flowering  in  difiierent  hues,  and  without  ac- 
knowledging the  parentage,  of  the  prolific 
germs  found  in  the  fragments  of  iBnesidemus, 
Agrippa,  and  SextusEmpiricus,  who  were  the 
representatives  and  teachers  of  the  sceptical 
philosophy  in  Alexandria. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  still  a 
difierent  class  of  mind  existing  in  this 
tangled  labyrinth  of  sjrstems,  the  direct 
opposite  of  scepticism.  This  thought  to  find 
the  true  solution  of  life's  baffling  problems 
by  seeking  to  unite  the  soul  in  personal  com- 
munion with  the  source  of  all  existence. 
Heathen  though  they  were,  they  felt  the  move- 
ment of  somewhat  that  was  Divine  within 
them;  this  was,  they  thought,  a  conscious 
feeling  of  God's  living  presence  in  themselvea 
God  was  the  universal  Soul  of  souls,  and 
every  individual  soul  was  but  a  portion  of 
this  Universal  All.  Man's  one  true  aim  of  life 
was  to  unite  himself  in  utter  self-surrender 
to  this  mystic  life  of  God  within ;  to  seek  by 
constant  meditation  to  absorb  his  being 
wholly  in  this  sense  of  God ;  this  was  really  to 
know  God,  and  there  was  no  knowing  God 
but  this.  This  was  the  central  principle  and 
this  the  endeavour  of  the  mystic  school  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  hardly  a  direct  result 
of  Christianity,  and  yet  the  influence  of 
Christianity  was  probably. the  cause  of  its 
wide  prevalence  when  once  it  had  received 
initial  impulse  from  a  master  thinker.  The 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians,  although 
arousing  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  heathen  philosophers  a  strong  antagonism 
upon  many  points,  had  also  the  effect  of 
awakening  or  intensifying  a  true  **  searching 
after  God  "  among  many  of  the  devotees  of 
the  old  rehgions.  And  many  of  the  nobler 
characters  of  heathendom  sought  for  some 
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means  of  drawing  their  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  other  men  more  near  to  God,  without 
the  surrender  of  their  old  ancestral  faith 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  long-cherished 
principles  of  philosophic  reasoning.  They 
found  the  medium  for  this  already  prepared 
for  them  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  His 
central  thought  was  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  reality,  the  purely  good,  and  just, 
and  wise.  This  was  expressed  in  corres- 
ponding forms  or  ideas  of  perfect  wisdom, 
truth,  and  goodness  ;  and  man  by  his  spirit 
might  lay  hold  on  these  and  thus  unite 
himself  to  God,  and  this  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God  was  the  one  only  true 
and  fittmg  aim  of  every  wise  good  man. 
Long  ages  of  frivolity  and  selfishness  had 
turned  the  mind  of  heathendom  very  largely 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  ideal ; 
and  the  Divine  philosopher  of  Athens  was 
far  more  the  teacher  and  companion  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew  than  of  his  own 
successors  in  the  schools  of  Greece.  But 
now,  when  the  Christain  influence  had  aroused 
among  the  pagans  a  new  religious  spirit, 
they  came  back  with  new  zeal  to  this  the 
grandest  effort  of  the  soul  of  man  ''  to  find 
out  God,"  and  strove  on  it  to  rear  the  super- 
structure of  a  lofty  theosophy  whose  high 
aspirations  and  nobility  of  life  should  cast 
into  the  shade  the  boasted  claims  of  its 
hated,  yet  hourly  encroaching  rival — Chris- 
tianity. This,  too,  like  all  the  other  systems 
which  came  into  the  Alexandrian  mould, 
received  certain  influences  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  ideas  current  there ;  and 
gathering  from  each  whatever  seemed 
fitted  to  weave  into  the  thought  it  had 
of  God  and  life,  it  has  passed  into 
history  with  its  mystic  spirit,  and  Eclectic 
composition,  as  the  New  Platonism,  or  Neo- 
Platonic  School  of  Alexandria.  It  is  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  this  Neo-Pk^ 
tonic  school  to  which  reference  is  almost 
universally  made  when  we  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy. 


The  leader  of  this  movement  as  a  coherent 
system,  or  a  separate  school,  is  thought  to 
be  Ammonius  Saccas,  as  it  was  from  his 
scholars  and  their  successors  that  its  most 
distinguished  exponents  all  came.  He  began 
a  school  of  philosophy  in  Alexandria  about 
the  year  a.d.  200,  and  gathered  around  him 
a  multitude  of  scholars  from  every  portion 
of  the  Greek-speaking  world.  But  his  teach- 
ings were  all  strictly  esoteric ;  his  scholars 
were  bound  by  oath  not  to  commit  to  writing 
what  they  heard  from  him  ;  and  so  well  did 
the  distinguished  men  who  came  from  his 
halls  preserve  their  secret  that  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  the  main  principles  of  their 
own  after  teachings.  Longinus  stands  at  the 
farther  pole  of  thought  from  Plotinus  ;  and 
Plotinus  does  not  even  name  Ammonius  in 
all  his  works,  although  he  was  a  student 
under  his  instructions  eleven  years,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  chief  representative 
and  exponent  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Theo- 
sophy. We  are  thus  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  this  orientalised  Platonism  was  first 
taught  as  a  system  in  Alexandria  by  Ammo- 
nius, or  by  Plotinus  in  Bome,  where  he 
chiefly  resided  after  leaving  the  instructions 
of  Ammonius,  and  where  all  his  works  were 
composed. 

Ammonius  left  no  organised  school  behind 
him  in  Alexandria,  and  the  real  succession 
of  the  teachers  of  Neo-Platonism,  Porphyry, 
Jamblichus,  and  Proclus,  all  resided  and 
taught  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  whose 
name  is  ahnost  a  synonym  for  Neo-Platonic 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  system 
which  is  so  commonly  known  as  the  Alex- 
andrian School  of  Philosophy  was  never 
established  as  a  permanent  school  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  There  is,  however,  not- 
withstanding this,  a  truth  in  the  historical 
instinct  which  has  thus  indissolubly  joined 
them  together.  The  Neo-Platonic  system 
was  in  reality  only  the  natural  result  and 
expression  of  the  peculiar  mental  combina- 
tions which  the  condition  of  the  Alexandrian 
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mind,  as  we  have  traced  it  in  the  preceding 
pages,  rendered  ahnost  inevitable.  The  fer- 
menting  of  its  varied  and  commingled  sys^ 
tems  could  scarce  have  failed  to  give  those 
who  were  moulded  in  that  questioning  at- 
mosphere somewhat  of  an  Eclectic  disposi- 
tion. Every  portion  of  its  history  shows 
that  there  was  always  more  or  less  ten- 
dency to  form  some  kind  of  combination 
of  the  Oriental  and  Platonic  theories ; 
and  it  is  just  the  union  in  one  propor- 
tion or  another  of  these  two  elements, 
the  eclectic  temper  and  the  mystic  spirit, 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  or  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy. Even  though  the  recognised  ex- 
ponents  of  this  philosophy  as  a  system  did 
not  have  their  homes  or  teach  in  Alexandria, 
yet  this  peculiar  drift  of  thought  was  a 
pervading  influence  which  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  afTected  all  its  schools  and 
marked  the  traces  of  its  impress  both  on  the 
pious  speculations  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Christian  Didaskcdeion,  and  on  the  Aristote- 
lian temper  of  the  heathen  scholars  at  the 
Museum.  It  is  this  geneial  tendency  of  the 
later  type  of  Alexandrian  thought  in  all  its 
schools  which  has  caused  them  so  generally 
to  be  grouped  in  one  under  the  inaccurate 
yet  in  a  sense  expressive  title  of  the  School 
of  Alexandria,  and  as  a  school  of  thought, 
though  not  a  school  in '  organism,  it  will  be 
always  known  in  Christian  history  as  the 
Alexandrian  Theology,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  as  the  Philosophy  of 
Alexandria,  or  in  general,  embracing -both, 
as  the  Alexandrian  School. 

Having  traced,  as  fully  as  the  space 
allowed  us  would  permit,  the  character  and 
succession  of  the  different  schools  in  Alex- 
andria, and  striven  to  indicate  at  least 
the  lines  of  their  respective  influence  in 
the  history  of  Christian  thought,  and 
also  the  peculiar  tendency  which  gave 
them  all  a  common  impress  in  their  later 
stages,  we  now  sum    up  the  names  and 


distinctive  features  of  the  various  schools 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Boyal  School  of  the  Museum; 
from  first  to  last  Oreek  and  Polytheistic  m 
material  and  character  ;  devoted  mainly  to 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  and  verbal  textual  criticism  of  th& 
ancient  authors.  Its  predominant  philoso- 
phy was  always  that  of  Aristotle,  but  after 
the  religious  revival  of  the  later  centuries  of 
heathendom,  its  members  participated  also 
in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
theosophy. 

2.  The  purely  Egyptian  School  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  This  seems  always  to 
have  had  certain  friendly  relations  to  the 
Museum.  Occasionally  we  find  a  priest  of 
Serapis  among  the  students  of  the  Boyal 
School,  and  after  the  decline  of  the 
Museum  as  an  institution,  all  the  Polythe- 
istic teachers,  Greek  as  well  as  Egyptian, 
appear  to  have  congregated  around  the 
Serapeum,  and  made  this  the  final  rallying 
place  of  expiring  Poljrtheism. 

3.  The  Greco-Jewish  School  of  the  syna- 
gogues. This  embraced  the  writers  of  the 
Apocr3rphal  Books  of  Scripture  and  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  wonderful  system  of  Platonic- 
Judaism  embodied  in  the  works  of  Philo. 

4.  The  Cltristian  Didaskaleion  or  School 
of  the  Catechumens  was  probably  in  its 
earlier  period  a  meeting  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  were  about  to  be  baptised. 
But,  under  the  direction  of  a  line  of  dis- 
tinguished teachers,  Pantenus,  the  learned 
broad-minded  Clement,  and  the  adamantine 
Origen,  "that  which  had  been  formerly  a 
school  for  youth  became  a  centre  of  philo- 
sophic and  philologic  study  for  the  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  from  the  simple  lessons  given  by  the 
Christians  to  their  catechumens  it  developed 
into  a  Christian  school  of  dialectics  and 
polemics  and  philosophy." 

5.  The  Gnostic  jTAeort^  flourished  luxuri- 
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ouslyin  Alexandria.  These  systems  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the 
history  of  human  thought^  and  are  deserving 
of  far  more  attention  than  to  be  dismissed 
with  the  contemptuous  generalisation  of 
CJnostic  Heresies.  They  strove  in  their 
wondrous  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
universe  by  joining  in  various  modes  around 
their  central  idea  all  the  profoundest  specu- 
lations of  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Persian,  Jew, 
and  Greek  philosophy.  And  in  the  several 
schools  of  Basilides,  Yalentinian,  and  some 
of  the  Ophite  (serpent  reverencing)  sects, 
each  taught  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
wrought  his  combination  of  these  complex 
elements. 

6.  The  Sceptical  Coterie  represented  by 
.Snesidemus  and  Sextus  Empiricus  was  not 
80  much  a  school  of  organised  philosophy  as 
an  intellectual  protest  against  the  possibility 
of  any  school  of  theologic  or  philosophic 
dogmatism. 


7.  And  lastly.  The  Eclectic  and  Mystic 
Tendencies  which  had  so  long  co-existed  in 
the  Alexandrian  conmiunity  became  finally 
united  in.the  prevailing  Neo-Platonic  theo« 
sophy  ;  and  whether  first  formulated  in  the 
school  of  Ammonius,  or  evolved  by  Plotinus, 
it  so  truly  represented  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  mind  of  Alexandria  and  the  age  that  it 
passed  as  a  spirit  into  all  the  later  teachings 
of  its  various  schools,  both  of  the  Poly- 
theists  and  the  Christians.  And  as  this  was 
the  final  outcome  of  its  long  centuries  of 
contending  thoughts,  it  has  in  some  measure 
overshadowed  all  the  special  schools,  and 
thus,  although  developed  Neo-Platonism 
had  neither  a  separate  organisation  nor  the 
presence  of  distinguished  teachers  in  Alex- 
andria, yet  the  Neo-Platonic  sjrstem  of 
eclectic  and  mystic  theosophy  is  that  which 
is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  distinc- 
tive theology  or  philosophy  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School. 
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THIRD   ARTICLE. 

lURNING  now  to  the  Western 
Churches,  we  enter  a  province 
which,  at  the  outset,  ia  better 
known  and  nearer  home  than  the  one  just 
left.  A  suggestion  will,  therefore,  often 
suffice  to  bring  before  us  at  least  the  external 
aspect  of  the  various  doctrines  when  looked 
at  sbgly.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  all  investigations  concerning 
the  fundamental  reasons  of  the  separate 
doctrines,  and  their  connection  as  a  whole, 
are  attended  with  little  less  difficulty  than 
those  relating  to  the  Oreek  Church. 


Unfortunately,  the  workof  Joh.  Delitzsch, 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  the  Romish 
i  Church,  and  which  we  take  as  our  starting 
point,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  part, 
which  treats  of  the  Fundamental  Dogma  of 
Bomanism,  namely,  its  doctrine  concerning 
the  Church.  Its  author,  whilst  still  young, 
has  1)een  called  home  from  this  life  within  a 
year  of  the  completion  of  this  volume,  and 
shortly  after  he  had  prepared  the  Symbolik 
of  his  teacher,  Oehler,  for  the  press.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1876,  at 
Rapallo,  near  Genoa,  whither  he  had  hastened 
shortly  before,  vainly  hoping  for  recovery  in 
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tbe  South.  May  his  work,  to  which,  as  he 
himself  infonns  us  in  the  preface,  he  gave 
all  his  power  and  energy,  preserve,  even  in 
its  unfinished  form,  his  name  among  us ; 
fo^,  next  to  Hase's  Handbook  of  Protestant 
Polemics  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Chwrch^ 
to  which  it  can  in  nowise  be  compared,  it 
offers  us  certainly  the  most  valuable  exposi- 
tion of  Catholicism  which  modem  Protes- 
tantism has  produced. 

Delitzsch  had  no  inclination  to  call  his 
work  a  polemic  against  the  Komish  Church, 
for  his  chief  purpose  was  to  describe  the 
Romish  doctrinal  system  more  thoroughly 
than  had  previously  been  done.  But  the 
directly  polemical  element  receives,  never- 
theless, a  broad  and,  not  unfrequently,  a 
disproportionate  space  in  this  work.  It  is 
true,  it  is  always  introduced  in  the  course  of 
a  searching  historical  discussion  respecting 
the  signification  and  origin  of  the  Romish 
dogmas.  Nevertheless  the  author  lacks  true 
historical  insight.  It  is  unjust  always  to 
bring  only  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  into  comparison.  Even  the  his- 
torical divergence  of  the  Catholic  views  may 
not  have  arisen  firom  such  purely  outward 
causes  as  Delitzsch  supposes.  This  objection 
does  not  preclude  us  from  describing  the 
work  as  a  most  instnictive  and  interesting 
one.  The  sources  from  which  the  author 
derives  the  leading  features  of  the  Romish 
doctrines  are,  in  the  first  rank,  the  official 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church.  In  the 
second  rank,  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
orthodox  dogmatic  works  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(especially  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas)  and  of 
modem  times  (especially  Bellarmin,  but  also 
of  the  latest  theologians,  for  example,  of 
Elee,  Conrad,  Martin,  and  Perrone). 

Delitzsch  had  intended  to  give  a  brief 
summary  and  estimate  of  Romanism  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  work.  Accordingly,  after 
a  review  of  the  sources  of  information,  we 
are  at  once  introduced  to  the  details  of  the 
system  itself.    The  consequence  is  that  the 


whole  of  the  volume  before  us  is  valuable 
as  a  guide  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Church. 

The  first  doctrinal   section  (Lehrstiick) 
treats  of  "The  Nature  and  Attributes  of 
the  Church."    The  idea  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the   Romish  view,   harmonises 
with  the  external  Church.    Its  chief  charac- 
teristic is   that   it   exhibits  a   legitimate 
organic  stmcture.    It  is  in  its  nature  "  as 
visible  and  tangible  as  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  the  republic  of  Venice."    Its  fellowship  is 
in  the  first  instance  dependent  on  external 
conditions  ;  i.e,,  on  the  outward  profession 
of  the  Romish  faith  and  on  participation  in 
the  sacraments.     Delitzsch  shows  how,  in 
the  Romish  conceptions  of  the  Church,  all 
the  attributes  which,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  belong  to  the  Church,  are 
materialised.      The  unity  of  the  Church 
consists  in  uniformity  of  doctrine,  of  worship, 
of  constitution,  and  especially  in  the  single- 
ness of  the  supreme  head — ^the  Pope  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ    Its  sanctity  is  something 
objective,  consisting  essentially  in  the  prero- 
gative of  giving  the  outward  directions  by 
which  salvation  may  be  obtained,  in  the 
possession  of  the  tme  formula  of  faith,  and 
of  the  real  sacraments.     Its  catholicity, 
which  ought  to  have  been  exhibited  in  daily 
life  and  experience,  is  involved  in  serious 
difficulties  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
facts.    The  apostolicity  again  consists  in  the 
mechanical  connection  of  the  present  hier- 
archy with  the  Apostles,  by  virtue  of  an  un- 
broken series  of  consecrations.     Delitzsch 
concludes  with  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  and  of  the  exclusivenesa 
of  the  Church. 

The  second  doctrinal  section  treats  of  the 
"  Representation  of  the  Church,  or  the  Hier- 
archy." The  Romish  doctrine  on  this  point 
is  too  well  known  in  its  outlines  to  be  reca- 
pitulated here.  Delitzsch  has  worked  out 
this  section,  particularly  the  part  relating 
to  the  contrasts  between  the  episcopal  and 
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the  curial  S3rstein8y  with  especial  care.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  section  he  considers 
"  the  Church  of  the  Hierarchy  in  relation  to 
the  State."  The  treatment  of  this  topic  is 
not  altogether  satis&ctory.  Without  doubt, 
a  special  chapter  should  have  been  devoted 
to  it.  The  fact  that  Delitzsch  has  dealt 
with  it  only  supplementally,  shows  that  he 
has  not  fully  recognised  its  importance  as  a 
connecting  link  in  the  Catholic  system. 
Moreover,  though  he  writes  fluently,  Delitzsch 
does  not  seem  well  posted  up  in  the  latest 
historical  information  on  this  point.  The 
mass  of  literature  which  the  Middle  Ages 
produced  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  State  is  scarcely 
noticed,  and  yet  the  materials  lie  ready  to 
hand.* 

The  third  section,  with  which  the  volume 
concludes,  treats  of  the  "Doctrine  of  the 
Sources  of  our  Knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical 
Truth."  Its  contents  may  be  shortly  and 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  author's  own 
final  words :  "  In  the  beginning  of  this 
section  we  saw  that  the  watchword  of 
Romanism  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant 
principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  was 
the  apostolic  writings  and  apostolic  tradi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  the 
Church  of  the  Pope,  in  its  full  power,  stepped 
into  the  place  of  apostolic  tradition.  But 
no  sooner  did  we  see  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture set  aside  by  the  development  of  the 
Church's  power,  than  we  also  saw  that  for 
the  Church  was  claimed,  likewise,  the  autho- 
rity not  only  to  give  a  new  authentic  form 
to  the  Scriptures,  but  also  to  alter  and  trans- 
form them  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.    The  Romish  Church,  there- 

•  Perhaps  Biessler's  Die  JUeraritchen  Widenacker  der 
Paptte  zur  Zdt  Ludwigi  da  JBaiers  (1S74)  came  too 
late  to  be  made  use  of.  But,  at  least,  the  dtationa  in 
Friedberg's  eaaay  —  "Die  MittcUtlterlichm  Lehren 
aber  das  Verhalints  von  Staai  und  Evrche,"*  ZeUtchrift 
fUr  KvrekenrteUj  1869,  p.  69,  et  eeq.,  ought  to  have 
received  oonaideration.  Compare  also  Tschackert 
Peter  von  AiUi^  eq>eoially  pp.  16-46  (1877). 


fore,  stands  opposed  to  the  Evangelical 
Scriptural  Church,  in  truth,  not  as  the 
Church  of  Tradition,  but  as  the  Papal 
Church." 

We  may  now,  without  fear  of  repetition, 
supplement  what  has  been  already  said,  by 
a  summary  of  Oehler's  description  of  the 
Romish  doctrinal  system.  For  both  Oehler 
and  Delitzsch  distribute  their  matter  in  a 
similar  manner.  Both  begin  with  the 
"Doctrine  concerning  the  Church,"  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  "  Doctrines  held 
by  the  Church."  In  addition  to  this  simi- 
larity of  subject,  there  is  also  such  an  ob- 
vious resemblance  in  the  essential  conception 
of  the  two  writers,  that  Oehler's  work  may, 
without  any  impropriety,  be  used  to  supple- 
ment Delitzsch's  exposition.  Abandoning 
the  old  method  of  comparing  the  different 
ecclesiastical  systems  according  to  the  order 
of  single  hci,  Oehler  treats  first  of  the 
Romish  doctrinal  system,  the  plan  of  which 
he,  "  for  several  reasons,"  deems  it  best  to 
adopt  as  a  basis.  In  looking  at  his  work,  we 
propose  following  the  same  order. 

Oehler  begins  his  notice  of  the  "  Doctrines 
of  the  Church"  with  "theology."  In  the 
first  chapter  we  meet  with  the  instructions 
{anweimngen)  concerning  "  the  adoration  of 
God,  and  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and 
images."  In  the  second  chapter,  Oehler 
comes  to  the  "  oecumenical  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  its  antagonisms,"  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  Oehler's  prac- 
tice throughout  is  merely  to  describe  the 
separate  doctrines,  and  to  classi/y  them.  In 
doing  this,  he  exhibits  usually  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  for  iJl,  even  those  who  alto- 
gether disapprove  of  his  general  method,  his 
work  will,  for  this  reason,  have  a  permanent 
value  as  a  repertory.  But  to  an  under- 
standing of  particular  doctrines,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  origin  and  their  mtitual  con- 
nection— above  all,  to  an  insight  into  their 
value — ^he  helps  us  but  seldom,  and  nowhere 
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sufficiently.  Oehler  places  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  work  (after  the  introduction,  which 
treats  of  methodology)  a  discussion  respecting 
''  (Ecumenical  Catholicism  and  its  Symbols/' 
in  the  course  of  which  he  says,  concerning 
the  harmony  of  all  Confessions  respecting 
the  S3nnbols  of  the  first  five  centuries,  "  Si 
duo profitentur  idem  non  est  idem*'  But  he 
has  failed  to  carry  this  truly  valuable 
thought  into  details.  In  how  far  has  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  different 
value  for  the  West,  even  for  Catholicism, 
than  for  the  East  ? 

>  In  the  second  division,  Oehler  deals  with 
"  Anthropology,"  including  the  doctrine  of 
man's  primitive  condition,  and  of  sin.  This 
section  is  exceedingly  well  done.  It  is  true 
that  the  antagonism  which  exists  on  this 
point  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
is  not  apprehended  in  its  foundation-prin- 
ciple, and  to  that  extent  is  not  formulated 
with  precision.  The  fact  is,  the  subject  is 
approached  on  the  Catholic  side  firom  an 
empirical  point  of  view,  while  Protestants 
look  at  it  firom  a  religious  aspect.  Hence 
the  divergences  in  details  are  at  once  intelli- 
gible. I  need  not,  therefore,  enter  further 
into  this  matter. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  "  Soterio- 
logy."  The  "  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and 
Offices  of  Christ "  may  be  passed  over,  since 
it  affords  nothing  that  can  be  described  here 
as  specifically  Catholic.  Oehler  conducts  us 
at  once  to  the  ''doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ,"  which  is  discussed  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  threefold  office.  Let  us  mention 
only  the  part  respecting  "  the  High-priestly 
office  of  Christ."  After  an  exposition  of 
Anselm's  theory  of  satisfaction,  Oehler 
notices  the  Thomist  and  the  Scotist  con- 
ceptions. While  Thomas  explained  the 
satisfaction  not  as  simpliciter  necessaria,  but 
only  as  the  most  appropriate  and  efficient 
way  for  the  redemption  of  man,  in 
other  respects  receiving  the  perfect  suffi- 
ciency of  the  satisfaction  of  Christy  Duns 


Scotus  completely  perfected  the  so-called 
Acceptation  theory.  The  Council  of  Trent 
evaded  the  question  by  idleging  the  necessity 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ  for 
the  object  of  the  sati^actio.  But  to  what 
extent  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ  characteristic  of  Catholicism  ?  And 
what  value  has  so  short  an  exposition  as  that 
which  Oehler  here  presents  ?  Oehler's  con- 
tributions upon  this  point  forcibly  impress 
us  with  the  idea  of  being  mere  notes  and 
jottings. 

When  we  come  to  the  doctrine  "  of  the 
appropriation  of  salvation,"  we  approach 
the  problems  which  usually  most  interest 
us  Protestants  in  the  Catholic  system. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  relates  to  the 
"  Divine  predestination,  and  to  the  relation 
of  Divine  grace  to  human  fireedom."  The 
Council  of  Trent  here  found  itself  in  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  bound 
to  condemn  the  Protestant  doctrine  which 
revived  the  theory  of  Augustine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  to  the  "  holy " 
Augustine,  in  which  it  thereby  placed  itself, 
had  to  be  concealed.  At  the  same  time  the 
Council  was  concerned  to  steer  throughout 
between  the  more  rigorous  theory  of  the 
Thomist  Dominicans  and  the  laxer  one  of 
the  Scotist  Franciscans.  Thomas  Aquinas 
had  taught  that  without  grace  there  is  in 
no  sense  a  perception  of  right,  an  inclination 
towards  it,  or  any  practice  of  it,  or  any 
love  towards  God;  nay,  he  further  main- 
tained that  even  the  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  gift  of  the  gratia  habitucUis 
is  an  auxilium  gratuitum  Dei  interius 
animum  moventis.  Scotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  taught  that  the  will  of  man  is  able 
without  Divine  Grace  to  prepare  itself  for 
the  justificatio.  The  Council  of  Trent  hit 
upon  the  decision  that  man  certainly  does 
not  attain  to  justificatio  without  grace,  but 
at  the  same  time  stated  empliatically  that 
grace  is  required  only  to  incite  and  to 
assist  the  will,  and  that  therefore  the  will  is 
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the  co-operating  factor  iajustificatio.  On 
this  topic  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
Catholic  writers  that  even  the  Scotist 
theologians  speak  only  of  a  spontaneous 
preparation  for  the  gratia  prima  or  fidei, 
not  the  gratia  secutida  ox  jmtificationis.* 

What,  then,  is  justification  ?  The  Council 
of  Trent  explains  it  as  trandatio  ab  eo  statu, 
in  quo  nascitur  filiusprimi  Adm  in  statum 
graticB  et  (xdoptionis  Riorum  Dei  per  se- 
cundum Adam.  But  in  so  far  it  is  non  sola 
peccatorum  remissio  sed  et  sanctificatio  et 
renovatio  interior  is  hominisper  voluntariam 
susceptionem  gratiw  et  donorum,  unde  homo 
ex  ir{fusto  fit  jmtus.  "  Herein  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Evangelical  doctrine  culminates. 
Justification,  according  to  this  definition,  is, 
it  is  true,  also  the  remission  of  sins ;  but 
this  is  only  a  collateral  factor.  The  tran- 
saction which,  according  to  the  Evangelical 
view,  is  decisive  for  life  and  blessedness,  is,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground. In  reality,  justification  (according 
to  the  above  view)  is  not  an  absolving  and 
imputing  act,  but  one  of  impartation — ^in 
other  words,  it  is  the  sanctification  and  re- 
newal of  the  man  himself.* 

According  to  the  general  method,  which 
Oehler  follows,  this  comparison  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  justification  with  the  Protestant 
is  self-evident  (selbstverstdndlich).  Since, 
however,  this  very  doctrine  presents  unusual 
facilities  for  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems, 

*  Compare  Knittel :  "Stndien  tiber  die  Gnmdfragen 
der  Symbolik,''  Theologische  Qoartalsohrift,  1876, 
p.  648.  It  is  true  that  this  scholastic  distinction  has 
really  not  much  in  it.  Oehler  states  it,  however,  too 
summarily.  In  the  effort  to  present  as  many  details 
as  possible,  he  occasionally  gets  embarrassed  for  want 
of  space  and  time.  We  are  reminded  that  we  have 
his  kctiurts  before  us.  He  would  perhaps  have  done 
well  not  to  have  touched  at  all  upon  some  points 
which  he  had  not  space  to  clear  up.  I  gladly  call 
attention  to  KnitteVs  very  respectable  work,  which  is 
in  many  respects  worthy  of  consideration.  Since, 
liowever,  it  foUows  the  method  of  comparison,  which 
I  shall  presently  show  to  be  useless,  I  shall  not  now 
pursue  the  subject  further. 


and  since,  according  to  ancient  tradition, 
they  are  generally  confironted  with  each 
other  on  this  point,  we  will  select  this  case 
to  show  how  inadequate  this  topical  method 
is  for  the  work  of  comparison  in  Symbolism. 
If  two  doctrines  having  the  same  name  in 
two  confessions  are  to  be  compared  directly 
with  each  other,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  same  problem  is  to  be  solved  on 
both  sides,  for  means  can  bo  correctly 
estimated  only  in  comparison  with  the  end 
which  they  serve,  and  only  when  in 
both  cases  the  same  end  is  to  be  attained 
can  we  measure  and  compare  heterogeneous 
means.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  under 
the  title  of  justificatio  there  exists  an 
entirely  different  problem  on  the  Protestant 
side  to  what  there  is  on  the  Catholic.  The 
consideration  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  justificatio  shows  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Reformers,  this  doctrine 
furnishes  in  the  first  place  an  answer  to  the 
question,  how  it  is  that  the  believer,  standing 
in  the  Church,  and  qualified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  perform  good  works,  and,  upon 
their  production,  being  actually  justified, 
has  no  reason  to  fear  that  his  salvation  will 
be  imperilled  by  the  imperfection  of  his 
earthly  deeds.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  or  the  remission  of  sins  has,  therefore 
(among  Protestants),  the  sense  of  assuring  to 
the  convert  his  saving  joy  in  spite  of  the 
sin  which  is  still  active  within  him ;  of 
making  clear  to  the  believer  how  he  as  a 
sinner  may,  nevertheless,  have  fellowship 
with  God.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
passages  above,  selected  by  Oehler  from  the 
Council  of  Trent,  prove  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  denotes  an  entirely  different  pro- 
blem, namely,  how  the  sinner  may  become 
actually  righteous,  how  the  new  birth  of  the 
sinner,  the  renovatio,  may  be  accomplished. 
As  might  be  expected.  Protestantism,  no  less 
than  Romanism,  has  to  deal  with  this  last- 
mentioned  problem,  but,  though  it  meets 
it  in  close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
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justification,  it  recognises  it  by  another  title, 
namely,  that  of  sanctification.  In  like  man- 
ner Catholicism  is,  under  the  name  of  the 
sacrament  of  repentance  (which  has  its  end 
in  absolution),  familiar  with  the  problem 
which  Protestantism  solves  by  means  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  We  obtain, 
therefore,  as  correlata  for  the  comparison  of 
the  Romish  and  Evangelical  doctrinal  notions 
according  to  the  topical  method,  first,  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  justification,  and  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  sanctification  (respec- 
tively, of  repentance  in  the  signification  of 
the  first  of  the  ninety-five  theses),  and 
secondly,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication and  the  Romish  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance.* 

Meanwhile  I  have  now  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing objection :  Inasmuch  as  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification  affords  an  answer, 
not  only  to  the  previously  mentioned  special 
question,  but  generally  to  the  inquiry  upon 
what  ground  man  may  obtain  acceptance  in 
the  sight  of  God,  it  surely  enters  at  least 
into  a  comparative  analogy  with  the  Catholic 
theory  of  justification.  For  example,  it  is 
catholic  to  maintain  that  good  works,  as 
"  merits,"  are  the  ground  of  Divine  grace, 
and  of  our  fellowship  with  Qtod.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestant  doctrine  is  that 
good  works,  without  prejudice  to  their  neces- 
sity, never  have  this  signification.  Supposing 
that  a  man  were  completely  to  fulfil  every- 
thing which  the  Divine  will  requires  of  him, 
his  sinlessness  would  nevertheless  not  be  the 
reason  of  his  acceptance  with  Qtod,  The 
ground  of  such  acceptance  would  be,  even  for 
him,  solely  the  grace  and  love  of  God,  which 
are  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  which,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  man's  general  sinfulness,  is 
represented  as  awillingness  to  forgive.  There 
arose,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
doubts  respecting  this  general  sense  of  the 

*  That  this  is  the  correct  classification  Ritschl  has 
already  estabUshed  (Rechtfertigung  und  VenQhnung 
L  126£f.,  144£f.)  * 


doctrine  of  justification  by  £Eiith  (in  the  love 
of  God),  and  Luther  himself  is  not  innocent 
in  this  respect.  There  were  influential  voices 
who  supposed  that  the  ultimate  reason  of 
the  fellowship  of  man  with  God  is  the  moral 
conduct  of  man,  only  that  on  the  Protestant 
side,  as  was  reasonable,  the  ability  for  good 
works  is  derived  firom  the  grace  of  God 
alone,  which  grants  the  Holy  Spirit  to  feith. 
Melancthon  was  the  first,  in  opposition  to 
Brenz,  to  lay  down  correct  principles  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.*  The  precise  sense  of  this  doctrine 
is  that  the  whole  relation  of  man  to  God  is 
based  not  on  man's  deeds,  but  on  God's  ever- 
lasting love.  Here,  therefore,  steps  in  (to- 
gether with  the  essential  antagonism)  a 
formal  analogy  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  these  circumstances, 
these  t,wo  doctrines  ought  not  to  be  simply 
placed  in  juxtaposition  and  compared  with 
each  other.  For  it  is  alwajrs  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  possibility  and  necessity  of  works  of 
merit,  has  always  a  counterpoise  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the  whole  of 
salvation  through  the  sacraments  (Cf.  Trid. 
Sessio  tVIL),  which  make  God's  love,  help^ 
and  willingness  to  forgive  appear  as  the  begin- 
ning, accompaniment,  and  end  of  the  process 
of  justification.  The  Protestant  doctrine  of 
justification  must  therefore  be  brought  into- 
comparison  with  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
justification  and  the  sacraments.  Therefore, 
here  again,  the  defectiveness  of  the  usual 
topical  method  is  manifest. 

If,  however,  any  one  should  suppose  that 
this  method  may  nevertheless  continue  to  be 
employed,  since  we  can  easily  place  the 
different  doctrines  in  juxtaposition,  and  com- 
pare them,  irrespective  of  their  names,  if 

•  Compare  KSstlin,  Luther's  Theologie,  II.  455  ; 
Ritschl,  RecfUfertigrun^  und  Veraoknuny,  I.  180  ff,. 
[For  notice  of  Brenz,  see  Neander^s  Eist,  of  Dogmas, 
IL  675,  and  Kitto's  Cgdo,  L] 
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only  we  have  regard  to  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  problems  themselves, — of  course  all 
dispute  is  at  an  end  if  the  upholders  of  this 
view  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  different  systems 
really  involves  the  shattering  of  one  or  the 
other  sjTstem  in  disQecta  membra.  At  all 
events  we  should  then  no  longer  know  the 
Churches  as  living  forces,  or  judge  of  them 
in  comparison  with  one  another. 

The  conclusion  of  Oehler's  Symbolik  is 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines 
"  of  the  means  of  grace." 

In  this  section  the  chief  interest  of  the 
Catholic  portion  naturally  centres  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  It  presents, 
however,  nothing  characteristic  or  different 
from  the  customary  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
therefore  I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  more 
essential  external  definitions  (with  which 
Oehler  contents  himself)  are  generally  known. 

Oehler's  work  will  doubtless  become  a 
favourite  handbook,  especially  for  reference. 
And  it  will  well  deserve  this  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  theological  public.  While  the 
editor,  J.  Delitzsch,  does  not  himself  fully 
agree  with  the  method  of  the  book,  he 
nevertheless  thinks  that  it  is  upon  the  whole 
perhaps  the  "  best  adapted  for  teaching." 

On  the  assumption  that  ecclesiastical 
systems  present  all  the  same  problems,  and 
always  in  the  same  order  and  under  the 
same  title,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the 


statement,  that  I  should  not  assent  to  any 
other  method ;  but  having,  as  I  think,  re- 
futed this  supposition,  at  least  in  one  signifi- 
cant point  (and  the  others  will  be  sufficiently 
clear  without  any  special  notice),  and  feeling 
bound  therefore  to  object  to  the  opinion 
that  the  topical  method  is  altogether  suited 
for  teaching  the  general  object  of  Symbolism, 
I  gladly  appropriate  to  myself  the  wider 
word  of  the  editor,  that  the  value  of  a 
scientific  work  does  not  entirely  depend 
upon  its  method.  Oehler's  calm,  compara- 
tively comprehensive  judgment  concerning 
all  confessions,  together  with  his  warm 
adherence  to  his  own  Lutheran  confession, 
his  assiduity  and  care  in  the  selection  of 
original  documents,  his  extremely  rich  col- 
lection of  materials  for  the  details,  his 
luminous  exposition — ^all  this  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  But  all  the  more  do  I  wish 
that  this  may  be  the  last  treatise  on 
Symbolism  in  the  old  style,  for,  if  this 
wish  could  be  realised,  we  might  venture  to 
think  of  the  old  method  with  a  certain 
degree  of  lenity  on  account  of  Oehler's 
work.  In  that  case,  having  once  more 
honestly  accomplished  the  end  to  which  it 
was  competent,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
forget  that  it  had  contributed  so  little  towards 
the  solution  of  the  highest  task  of  S3nnbol- 
ism,  that  of  bringing  about  a  proper  wider- 
standing  of  confessions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  comparative  value. 
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DESIGN    IN    NATURE. 


By  Frefiddent  Paul  A.  Chadboume,  Williams  College. 


{HEN  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ; 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  His 
handiwork/'  he  expressed  a  conviction  that 
has  been  common  to  the  great  mass  of  men 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  The  general  im- 
pressions of  order  as  revealing  design,  made 
upon  the  common  observers  of  Nature,  have 
been  strengthened  by  careful  study  of  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  organic  beings 
upon  it.  The  telescope  has  but  revealed 
more  fully  the  order  and  beauty  of  arrange- 
ment that  are  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 
Chemical  research,  in  analysing  the  earth 
and  water  and  air,  has  but  shown  us  the 
perfection  of  methods  and  wonderful  adjust- 
ments by  which  the  elements  build  up  and 
support  the  varied  forms  of  life.  The  scalpel 
and  microscope,  in  unfolding  the  minutest 
strudture  of  animal  and  plant,  but  repeat 
and  corroborate  the  story  which  all  these 
organisms  tell,  by  the  perfection  of  their 
outward  forms,  and  by  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  the  world.  The  earth  in  its 
composition  and  structure,  and  the  organic 
beings  upon  it,  have  so  impressed  thinking 
men  as  "  things  that  are  made,"  that  again 
and  again  they  have  been  studied  and  used 
for  a  higher  purpose  than  mere  scientific 
classification — ^for  the  purpose  of  revealing  a 
Creator,  His  attributes  and  character. 

No  new  revelations  have  been  made  that 
essentially  affect  the  argument  for  design, 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  pre- 
sented. And  to  make  this  statement  good 
is  all  that  is  now  required.  We  are  called 
upon  to  do  this,  because  the  claim  is  made 
that  progress  in  science  has  swept  away  the 


proof  upon  which  teleologists  have  relied. 
This  assertion  is  made  by  such  men,  and 
with  such  an  array  of  learning,  that  the 
common  mind  is  disturbed — disturbed,  be- 
cause called  upon  to  deal  with  questions 
which  it  does  not  understand.  There  is  a 
dread  which  £bl11s  upon  men  when  they  see 
the  walls,  which  they  supposed  were  made 
impregnable  by  the  Valeys  and  Bucklands, 
bombarded  with  biological  and  chemical 
terms  of  astounding  length  and  fearful  com- 
position. The  missiles  are  new,  and  declared 
by  their  inventors  to  be  deadly.  Until  their 
true  nature  is  known,  they  are  a  source  of 
courage  on  the  one  side,  and  of  terror  on 
the  other.  It  is  well  to  have  it  fairly  under- 
stood that  these  new  weapons  are  entirely 
harmless ;  that  they  have  no  more  efficiency 
in  overthrowing  the  argument  for  design 
than  the  gongs  which  the  Chinese  use  to 
frighten  soldiers  have  in  real  warfitre. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  difficulties  which,  'on 
account  of  the  present  conflict  of  opinion 
among  scientific  men,  are  likely  to  trouble 
those  who  have  already  investigated  the 
evidence  of  design  in  Nature,  or  who  desire 
to  do  so. 

To*  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
consider  those  principles  of  belief  and  condi- 
tions of  proof  which  have  a  special  bearing 
upo^  this  subject ;  and  also  to  re-state  a  few 
of  the  evidences  of  design  that  have  generally 
been  accepted,  and  show  that  they  still  hold 
good,  strengthened,  if  possible,  by  the  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  rest,  and  the  discovery  of  other  facts 
that  might  be  supposed  to  a£fect  them. 
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1.  By  design,  we  mean  a  preconceived 
plan  according  to  which  work  is  done.  It 
involves  the  conception  of  an  end  to  be 
reached,  a  purpose  to  reach  the  end,  and  the 
comprehension  and  choice  of  means  to  secure 
it.  Any  work,  to  show  design,  must  first 
exist  as  an  intellectual  conception  in  the 
being  that  performs  the  work,  or  directs 
other  agents  in  performing  it. 

2.  While  these  statements  might  be  ac- 
cepted, the  application  of  them  to  any  given 
case,  in  the  works  and  acts  of  men  even,  is 
oft^  a  very  difficult  thing.  We  can  have 
no  better  preparation,  however,  for  the  study 
of  design  in  Nature  than  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  mind,  to  infer 
design  in  the  works  of  man.  If  we  ask  what 
it  is  in  any  work  that  reveals  to  us  design, 
we  can  only  answer  by  saying  that  we  see 
plan,  purpose,  means  adapted  to  enda 
Whether  these  do  exist  in  the  thing,  must 
be  a  matter  of  investigation  in  each  case ; 
and  the  decision  will  be  according  to  the 
weight  of  proof  in  each  mind.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  proof  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  every  well-balanced  mind  accepts  it 
without  question.  A  house,  a  watch,  or  a 
book  is  never  named  as  a  possible  accidental 
result  of  action.  And  the  perfection  of 
either  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  evi- 
dence of  design,  but  only  of  the  extent  of 
the  design  as  showing  wisdom,  skill,  or  other 
attribute.  The  clumsiest  wooden  clock  that 
ever  marked  minutes  and  hours  upon  its 
dial-plate,  though  needing  daily  correction, 
is  to  all  men  as  convincing  proof  of  mere 
design  as  the  best  chronometer  clock  that 
ever  marked  the  motion  of  the  stars. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  one  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  means  and  ends  in  order  to 
believe  in  design.  This  belief  may  be  forced 
upon  him  by  results.  The  man  who  stands 
by  a  carpet  or  Jacquard  loom  may  be  en- 
tirely unable  to  understand  its  mechanism 
— ^the  wires  and  threads  may  be  a  perfect 


maze  to  him  ;  but  as  he  sees  the  figures  ap- 
pear in  the  web,  the  outlines  of  flowers  and 
even  portraits  of  men  recurring  in  r^ular 
order,  he  knows  there  is  design  in  the  parts 
which  he  cannot  understand  or  see.  He  is 
just  as  certain  of  this  as  is  the  great  inventor 
who  can  duplicate  or  improve  the  loom,  or 
the  chemist  who  can  analyse  the  colours  that 
combine  their  tints  to  produce  the  effect. 

The  length  of  time  requir^  to  do  the 
work,  the  number  or  nature  of  the  agents 
employed,  their  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
the  effect  of  thi3  part  they  each  perform  in 
the  work,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  final  result.  The  thing 
reached  is  such  as  to  force  belief  in  design — 
design  originating  in  one  mind  in  which  the 
result  and  means  to  secure  it  first  existed  as 
a  conception.  To  doubt  this,  would  be  to 
deny  the  highest  proof  the  mind  can  have. 

We  cannot  be  too  full  and  explicit  upon 
this  point.  For  the  evidence  of  design  in 
Nature  rests  mainly  upon  results — ^results 
as  evident  as  the  marking  of  time  upon  a 
dial- plate  by  the  moving  of  a  hand,  or  the 
production  of  Washington's  portrait  from  a 
Jacquard  loom.  The  doubts  that  trouble 
many  people  arise  simply  from  the  fact  that 
they  attempt  to  consider  elements  that  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  case  in  hand.  They 
are  made  to  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
certain  of  design  in  a  plant  or  animal  unless 
they  can  trace  the  growth  of  these  organisms 
firom  the  germs  and  submit  every  tissue  and 
cell  to  the  microscope ;  as  though  a  man 
could  not  be  certain  of  design  in  a  clock 
unless  he  could  see  and  describe  every  wheel 
and  spring  in  its  complex  mechanism  !  By 
this  confusion,  this  supposing  that  they  can- 
not judge  of  design  in  results  unless  they 
can  unravel  all  the  processes  by  which  those 
results  are  reached,  they  come  to  believe 
that  certain  men  know  things  that  destroy 
the  value  of  what  seems  to  be  proof  to  them. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  weighing 
some  kinds  of  proof,  the  man  of  common 
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education  and  sound  judgment  is  the  equal 
of  the  most  learned.  The  common  fanner 
could  not  be  convinced  by  the  best  clock- 
maker  in  the  world  that  the  simplest  clock 
or  watch  was  not  a  work  of.  design.  Let 
him  apply  the  same  principles  of  proof  to 
things  in  Nature — to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  organs  and  the  relation  of 
organisms  to  each  other  as  revealing  design, 
and  the  things  which  he  does  not  understand 
will  never  affect  his  judgment  as  to  the  value 
of  plain  results,  as  proof. 

In  the  works  of  Nature  we  have  results 
from  forces — from  gravitation,  cohesion, 
chemical  affinity,  and  life,  if  it  be  proper  to 
call  that  a  force.  The  designing  agent  never 
appears.  He  can  be  known  only  through 
his  work.  And  this  is  the  main  difference, 
as  we  understand  it,  between  the  conditions 
of  proof  respecting  design  in  the  works  of 
man  and  in  Nature.  We  have  seen  the 
human  agent,  and  that  is  an  aid  to  our  weak 
powers  in  realising  the  full  value  of  proof 
derived  from  his  works. 

According  to  the  views  of  some,  we  can 
never  recognise  chance  or  accident  in  refer- 
ence to  any  operation  in  Nature.  Design  in 
Nature  is  thus  put  on  the  same  plane  and 
made  co-extensive  with  causation  itself.  So 
we  understand  President  Porter  to  place  it, 
in  the  following  statements  :* 

^  We  assert  that  the  relation  of  means  and  ends  is 
assmned  6.  priori  to  be  true  of  every  event  and  being 
in  the  nniverae,  and  that  the  mind  rests  its  knowledge 
npon  this  as  an  intuitive  principle. 

*'  The  entire  superstructure  of  Inductive  Philosophy 
rests  upon  the  principle  in  question.  .  .  . 

"It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Inductive 
method  rests  upon  several  assumptions.  They  are 
Buoh  as  these  :  Nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations 
and  laws,  etc,  etc.** 

«  These  and  other  like  axioms  of  the  student  of 
Nature  are  but  varied  applications  of  the  principle  in 
question,  viz.,  that  in  the  universe,  objectively  considered, 
there  is  an  imidligeni  and  mse  adaptation  of  powers 
and  laws  to  rational  ends,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  relation  of  the  untvernto  the  knowing  mind." 

•  Euman  InteUect,  p.  594,  et  $eq. 


That  the  mind  finally  reaches  this  conclu- 
sion, we  admit — if  not  by  a  process  of  induc- 
tion, by  a  principle  of  ffidtii  or  instinctive 
belief.  The  difference  between  this  instinc- 
tive belief  and  intuitive  belief  we  have  tried 
to  explain  in  another  place.*  But  in  pre- 
senting the  proof  for  the  existence  of  design 
in  Nature  we  certainly  have  given  two 
elements  which  are  sufficient  for  our  work, 
even  if  one  rejects  the  strong  ground  taken 
by  President  Porter ;  these  are  causation  as 
an  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  and  man  as 
a  known  cause,  revealing  in  his  acts  final 
cause,  giving  us  a  type  or  standard  by  which 
we  necessarily  test  our  proof  in  searching 
for  intelligence  in  the  works  of  Nature. 

With  causation  as  an  intuitive  principle, 
and  with  man  as  our  standard  of  an  intelli- 
gent cause,  we  proceed  to  inquire  if  there  is 
in  the  universe  another  cause  like  him  in 
kind? 

In  searching  for  design  in  Nature  we 
naturally  consider  special  adaptations  first, 
because  the  plan  in  them  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  readily  perceived ;  and  then  we  pass  on 
combining  these,  until  we  see  their  relations 
to  the  whole  plan  of  which  they  are  a  part 
In  presenting  the  proof,  after  it  has  been 
once  reached,  we  may  reverse  this  order, 
perhaps  with  profit ;  but  to  do  this  under- 
standingly  we  must  have  some  specific  end 
which  we  propose  to  reach  in  our  investiga- 
tions as  the  final  step  in  our  proof  of  thought 
or  design.  This  end  in  Nature,  which  as  a 
final  result  makes  belief  in  an  intelligent 
cause  a  necessary  m^tal  operation,  is  the 
preservation  and  enjo3rment  of  sentient 
beings,  including  man  himself;  for  as  a 
physical  being,  at  least,  he  is  a  part  of 
Nature. 

In  tracing  the  provisions  that  show  design, 
we  can  in  the  space  allotted  to  us  do  nothing 
more  than  follow  a  few  single  lines  of  adjust- 
ments and  contrivances,  while  hundreds  of 
others  branch  from  these  in  all  directions, 
*  Instinct  in  Anmaii  wnd  Men,  Lect  X. 
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each  leading  to  the  same  kind  of  proof,  and 
all  taken  together,  by  their  nnmber  and 
adjustments  to  each  other,  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  chance  or  mere  blind  operation 
of  force,  and  demanding  belief  in  an  intelli- 
gent ordainer,  forcing  tliis  belief  through 
the  necessary  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
But  that  this  belief  may  be  forced  upon  us, 
the  things  must  be  seen  and  not  merely  be 
mentioned  by  name ;  and  they  must  stand 
for  what  they  are  worth  as  proof  by  them- 
selves, and  not  be  mingled  in  a  chaotic  mass 
with  theories  and  questions  that  have  no 
legitimate  connection  with  them  as  elements 
of  proof. 

If  there  is  a  single  &ct  which  all  scientific 
men  now  accept  as  proved  beyond  question, 
it  is  that  our  earth  once  existed  without  a 
single  organism  upon  it.  To  a  being  like 
man,  the  physical  forces  of  gravitation,  co- 
hesion, and  chemical  affinity  would  have 
appeared  for  ages  the  highest  manifestations 
of  power  on  the  globe. 

Now  the  earth  is  swarming  with  life — ^with 
plant  life,  that  is  adapted  to  it  through 
organisation  alone ;  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  forms  of  animals,  that  have  instinct 
or  intelligence  or  both,  added  to  organisa- 
tion, by  which  they  complete  their  adapta- 
tion to  it.  Standing  among  these,  or  above 
them  all,  is  man,  who  can  comprehend  the 
relations  of  those  lower  forms  to  each  other 
and  to  himself,  and  who  knows  that  he  and 
they  have  come  into  being  on  a  globe  that 
once  moved  through  the  heavens  void  of 
life.  That  we  are  here  is  the  greatest  marvel 
of  the  universe  to  us.  We  are  here  through 
the  agency  of  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
the  result — to  produce  man  and  provide  for 
him  as  a  person. 

It  would  be  pr(^r,  then,  for  man  to  study, 
first  of  all,  his  own  being  and  the  provisions 
that  have  been  made  for  him ;  for,  if  there 
is  any  purpose  revealed  in  all  this  marvel- 
lous order  of  things,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  will  most  fiilly  and  clearly 


i^pear  in  the  structure  of,  and  provision  for^ 
the  highest  being  in  the  kingdom  of  life ; 
the  one,  by  common  consent,  ranking  fsur 
above  others  in  all  essential  respects. 

Man  is  the  central  figure  in  all  this 
investigation  and  discussion.  We  might 
commence  with  him,  but  we  prefer,  as  we 
have  intimated,  to  trace  the  line  of  adapta- 
tion by  which  provision  is  made  for  man, 
and  incidentally  to  treat  of  those  provisions 
made  for  other  sentient  beings.  Let  us, 
then,  briefly  state  the  facts  that  are  known 
in  reference  to  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place 
for  man,  point  out  those  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  his  existence  here,  and  then  call 
attention  to  those  other  conditions  that 
belong  to  him  as  a  person,  that  enable  him 
to  progress  indefinitely  in  his  power  over 
Nature,  to  compel  her  to  minister  to  his 
wants.  In  doing  this  we  necessarily  discuss 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
arise  in  a  survey  of  the  forms  of  life  below 
man,  because  the  very  existence  of  man 
depends  upon  plant  life. 

The  first  thing  that  claims  our  attention 
in  this  discussion  is  the  constitution  of  the 
earth  itself,  that  makes  any  form  of  life  as 
it  now  exists  possible.  Organic  beings  are 
composed  of  certain  elements  that  help  form 
the  earth.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
these  elements,  their  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement as  compounds,  and  their  chemical 
relations  to  each  other,  all  have  relation  to 
the  existence  and  enjoyment  of  animal  life. 
Take  firom  our  globe  carbon  or  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  phosphorus,  or  a  single 
one  of  several  other  elements  that  might  be 
named,  and  none  of  the  higher  plants  or 
animals  could  exist.  If  hydrogen  or  some 
other  easily  oxidisable  substance  had  been 
present  in  excess  in  past  time,  the  oxygen 
that  now  forms  our  atmosphere  would  have 
existed  only  in  combination.  Then  no 
animal  could  have  lived  upon  the  earth. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  globe  as  a  very 
crude  maas  of  inorganic  elements,  but  it  is. 
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in  truth,  a  body  of  wonderful  adjustments 
in  the  materials  that  compose  it  and  the 
forces  that  control  them.  When  we  see 
what  slight  changes  in  the  number  or  rela- 
tion of  the  elements  composing  our  globe 
would  have  rendered  life  upon  it  absolutely 
impossible,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
perfection  of  that  grand  work  by  which 
elements  were  brought  together  in  quality 
and  quantity  so  perfectly  adapted  for  filling 
the  earth  with  the  untold  number  of  living 
forms.  For  one  who  understands  the  primal 
condition  of  our  globe  and  the  geological 
changes  wrought  upon  it,  by  which  the 
present  forms  of  life  have  become  possible, 
there  is  an  evidence  of  design,  of  which  the 
gathering  of  stone  and  timber  and  iron  by 
man  for  the  building  of  his  structures  is  but 
a  rude  example. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  a  full  elabora- 
tion, but  our  limits  forbid  it. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  king- 
doms of  life  as  we  find  them  now.  And 
first,  of  the  plants,  because  they  are  lowest, 
and  because  all  their  adaptations  come 
through  organisation,  through  the  structure 
and  automatic  function  of  organs  alone. 

We  shall  first  present  the  accepted  facts  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  plants,  the  structure 
and  function  of  their  organs,  and  leave  for 
subsequent  discussion  the  theories  by  which 
the  value  of  these  facts,  as  evidence  for 
design,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  weakened 
or  destroyed.  We  shall  be  compelled,  by 
our  limits,  to  make  general  statements,  and 
leave  many  points  unguarded  by  explana- 
tions and  notice  of  apparent  exceptions. 

In  all  plant  life  there  is  the  power  of 
taking  food.  The  chemical  compounds 
needed  for  building  up  plants  are  taken 
by  them  from  earth  and  air,  are  decomposed 
and  recombined  and  used  for  forming  the 
different  tissues,  in  idl  their  modifications. 
In  some  plants  their  couise  of  life  is  but  for 
a  few  dajTS  or  hours ;  in  others,  it  keeps  on 
its  course  for  centuries.    In  some,  the  struc- 


ture is  never  more  complex  than  a  single 
cell  or  thread  of  cells  ;  in  others,  the  com- 
plication of  parts  is  a  wonder,  as  in  the  oak 
or  rose.  But  in  all  this  growth,  from  the 
simplest  form  to  the  cedar  and  palm,  there 
is  a  plan  for  each,  according  to  which  it  is 
developed  ;  and  in  the  highest,  a  complicated 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  structure 
of  parts,  distribution,  and  forms  of  organs. 
Given  the  end  to  be  accomplished  in  each 
organism,  and  he  would  be  a  learned  and 
wise  man  who  could  equal  the  perfection  of 
the  plan  for  its  accomplishment  in  each, 
even  in  the  simplest.  The  outward  visible 
structure  of  each  one  of  the  thousands  of 
kinds  commends  itself  to  men,  as  they  see 
its  fitness  for  the  work  required.  And  the 
more  careful  study  of  inward  structure  and 
relation  of  each  organ  to  the  whole  shows 
the  same  beautiful  harmony  of  parts  and 
perfection  of  adaptation  throughout  the 
entire  organism.  Pass  through  a  forest  of 
meadow,  pass  from  zone  to  zone,  and  see 
the  wealth  of  forms  that  clothe  the  earth — 
the  algse  that  fringe  the  ocean,  the  mildew 
and  other  fungi,  the  lichens  and  mosses, 
the  rose  and  oak  and  palm,  grasses  and 
flowers  and  vines — each  one  a  study  for 
days  and  months,  each  having  some  peculiar 
condition  of  life,  each  doing  its  work  for 
itself  with  absolute  perfection,  if  all  its 
conditions  of  life  are  given.  AU  these  have 
sprung  firom  a  globe  once  destitute  of  living 
forms ;  but  here  they  are,  feeding,  growing 
through  the  combination  and  appropriation 
of  chemical  elements.  There  is  certainly 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  plainly  apparent 
in  each  one  of  them ;  such  adaptation  by 
external  form  as  no  intelligence  of  man  can 
surpass.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  their 
internal  structure  and  the  functions  of 
their  organs,  the  same  kind  of  adaptation 
is  repeated. 

If  any  one  of  our  commonest  trees  were 
like  glass,  with  coloured  tissues  and  fluids, 
so  that  it  could  reveal  to  the  passer-by  all 
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the  chemical  and  Tital  changes  within,  we 
should  gather  around  it  in  wonder  and 
admiration. 

But  'this  machinery  does  not  move  on 
without  interruption.  In  the  temperate 
zones,  the  leaves  of  most  trees  all  die  and 
£Edl  each  year.  Provision  was  made  for 
this  change  when  the  leaf  was  formed.  And 
as  the  leaf  is  the  organ  of  the  elaboration 
of  food  for  its  own  growth  even,  provision 
must  be  made  for  its  renewal.  While  the 
leaves  were  yet  green,  and  the  tree  seemed 
in  the  strength  of  its  life,  building  up  its 
tissues,  it  was  forming  embryo  leaves  to  be 
unfolded  another  year,  and  storing  up  in 
its  tissues  the  prepared  food  on  which  they 
were  to  feed,  till  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, for  the  tree,  and  for  a  generation 
of  leaves  to  follow  them. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  work,  the  order  of 
life,  in  a  single  tree,  after  it  appears  to  us  as 
a  tree.  Equivalent  work  is  done  in  other 
forms — in  root  and  tuber  and  bulb.  In  the 
sleeping  forms  beneath  our  winter's  snow, 
how  perfectly  the  work  has  been  done ! 
The  ample  provision  for  future  development 
has  been  made  by  the  storing  up  of  food 
and  forming  of  buds,  so  that,  at  the  first 
warm  breath  of  spring,  every  root  and  bulb 
may  send  up  its  blade  and  flower  as  by 
enchantment. 

This  storing  of  food  by  plants  for  their 
own  use  against  a  time  when  unable  to 
procure  it  for  themselves ;  this  provision 
for  the  future,  made  for  a  single  year,  or, 
as  in  some  plants,  during  a  long  series  of 
years — is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  vege- 
table world.  The  perfection  of  the  work,  the 
many  ways  in  which  it  is  accomplished,  its 
evident  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  so 
many  kinds,  its  repetition  from  year  to  year, 
would  seem  to  stamp  the  whole  arrangement 
as  the  work  of  an  intelligent  being. 

And  now  another  phase  of  life  appears, 
depending  upon  contrivances  more  varied, 
and  in  many  respectsr  more  tangible,  than 


any  that  have  yet  been  named.  This  is  re- 
production. The  individual  plant,  if  left  to 
itself  under  conditions  adapted  to  its  nature, 
completes  a  given  cycle  of  growth,  and  then 
passes  away  by  the  law  of  its  being.  But 
before  its  cycle  is  completed  it  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  This 
is  done  in  various  wajrs;  but  it  is  accom- 
plished mainly  through  the  principle  of 
sexuality,  which  probably  prevails  in  some 
degree  in  all  organisms,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  The  final  cause  of  sex  in  plants 
and  the  lowest  animals  that  may  be  propa- 
gated by  other  means,  may  not  be  understood 
by  us  as  a  necessity,  certainly;  but  this 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  study 
of  final  cause  as  related  to  the  organs  and 
functions,  all  the  varied  machinery,  through 
which  this  principle  acts  in  securing  the 
continuance  of  the  higher  species,  as  they 
now  exist. 

We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
of  the  forms  that  are  easily  examined  and 
well  known.  The  microscope  simply  reveals 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing  in  kind ;  and 
the  more  complicated  and  rare  adjustments 
for  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  differ  no  more 
in  kind  from  those  found  in  the  violet,  lily, 
or  rose,  than  the  compound  microscope 
differs  from  the  single  magnifying  glass. 
The  complexity  of  the  compound  microscope 
may  be  curious,  admirable ;  but  in  reality  it 
is  only  an  extended  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  simple  lets ;  and  is  no 
stronger  proof  of  design  than  this  single  con- 
vex glass,  when  properly  mounted  for  work 

The  problem  always  proposed  by  sexuality 
is  the  mingling  of  two  diverse  materials  for 
the  production  of  a  new  centre  of  life. 
There  must  be  an  incipient  germ,  or  some-' 
thing  potentially  its  equal,  and  that  must 
receive  additional  power  from  the  mingling 
of  a  distinct  substance  from  without  In 
the  ordinary  plant  there  is  the  germ  vesicle, 
in  the  ovule  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  which 
must  be  reached  by  the  pollen,  or  some  part 
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of  the  pollen,  which  grows  on  the  stamens  of 
the  same  flower,  or  some  other  flower  of  the 
species. 

What  we  marvel  at  here  is  the  variety  of 
means,  and  the  perfection,  amid  all  this 
variety,  of  structure  and  function  and  relar- 
tion  of  organs,  for  securing  this  single  result. 

If  the  problem  had  been  proposed,  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  design  in  Nature,  by  a 
multiplying  of  methods  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible diversity  and  perfection  of  adi^tation 
in  each  case,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  successful  result  for  meeting  the  re- 
quired conditions.  No  ingenuity  of  man — 
of  all  the  men  that  ever  existed — could  have 
conceived  of  the  work  as  it  has  been  done ; 
no  man  can  conceive  of  it  till  it  is  seen ;  and 
when  seen,  no  one  can  improve  upon  the 
work  or  the  contrivances  that  perform  it. 

In  the  plants  fertilitod  by  wind,  there  is 
the  abundance  of  pollen  to  idlow  for  its  loss. 
The  pollen  is  matured  and  set  free  when  the 
stigma  is  just  ready  to  receive  it.  The 
tassel  upon  the  com  scatters  the  vitalising 
cells,  and  the  silks  that  hang  from  the  top 
of  the  ear  are  all  ready  to  catch  their  por- 
tions and  give  life  to  the  golden  grains.  Of 
cross-fertilisation  here  suggested  we  cannot 
now  treat  directly,  though  this  presents  a 
whole  series  of  special  contrivances  to  secure 
a  result  readily  perceived,  though  the  final 
cause  of  the  result  may  not  be  understood. 

In  those  plants  that  produce  well-marked 
flowers,  such  %ls  may  fertilise  themselves  or 
are  fertilised  through  the  agency  of  insects, 
a  structure  is  found  that  gives  delight  to 
man,  and  a  function  that  gives  support  and 
enjojrment  to  insect  life,  by  the  production 
of  honey.  And  yet  the  flower  that  gives  de- 
light to  man,  and  the  honey  that  gives 
enjoyment  to  the  lower  forms  of  life  as  well 
as  to  man,  are  so  produced  and  arranged 
that  primarily  they  secure  the  propagation 
of  the  plant.  The  colour  of  the  petals  may 
attract  the  insect,  and  the  honey  is  ready 
when  the  pollen  is  ripe  for  distribution.    It 


is  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  that  to  secure  it  the  insect  must 
scatter  the  pollen  and  become,  in  his  eager 
work  for  himself,  an  efficient  agent  for  pre- 
serving on  the  earth  every  species  of  plant 
from  which  he  gathers  his  stores. 

If  this  result  were  secured  in  a  single 
plant  only,  or  if  the  parts  of  all  flowers  were 
the  same  in  form  and  arrangement,  we  could 
not  fail,  even  then,  to  see  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  But  now  we  see  this  result 
reached  through  every  possible  diversity  of 
form  and  arrangement  of  parts.  This  diver- 
sity may  not  strengthen  the  argument  for 
design  directly,  but  it  may  become  an  im- 
portant fSact  in  meeting  those  theories  that 
would  explain  all  those  adjustments  by  the 
operation  of  blind  agencies. 

Two  examples  of  fertilisation  from  the 
thousands — one  simple  and  the  other  com- 
plex— ^will  be  mentioned  here.  There  is  in 
all  these  cases  one  thing  to  be  done— :/^e- 
lisation  of  the  seed;  or  perhaps  we  might 
say  two  things  are  to  be  done,  if  we  should 
treat  of  cross-fertilisation  through  specific 
contrivances.  The  examples  we  give  will 
present  almost  the  extremes  of  simplicity 
and  complexity  of  arrangement  for  fertilisa- 
tion through  the  agency  of  insects. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  the  Squash, 
which,  though  a  monoecious  plant,  is  as  easy 
a  case  for  examination  as  can  be  found. 
The  stamens,  joined  together,  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower.  The  corolla  is  so 
arranged  that  an  insect,  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  must  press  by  the  anthers  that 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  pollen  when  the 
flower  opens.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  is  a  pot  of  nectar,  for  which  the  bees 
are  eager.  The  bee  emerges  from  the  flower 
dusted  with  pollen.  The  other  flower  con- 
nected with  the  fruit  has  a  pistil  rising  in 
its  centre ;  and  here,  too,  the  nectar  is  stored, 
at  just  the  time  the  stigma  is  ready  for 
pollen  ;  and  here  the  bee,  coming  from  the 
staminate  flower  to  gather  additional  trea^ 
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snres  from  the  pistillate,  scatters  upon  the 
pistil  the  fertilisiug  dust ;  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  pollen  and  honey  and  stigma 
and  ovnle  are  all  ready  at  the  right  time 
and  place.  The  form  of  the  flower  and  the 
structure  of  the  bee  correspond  as  the  key 
to  the  lock ;  and  the  instinct  of  the  bee 
that  sends  it  to  the  flower  for  food  is  the 
active  agency  in  the  whole  chain  of  means. 
Without  such  agency  as  the  bee  performs, 
these  plants  could  not  be  fertilised,  and  the 
species  would  perish. 

The  second  example  is  the  Orchis  pyra- 
madalis,  fully  described  in  Darwin's  excel- 
lent work  on  the  fertilisation  of  orchids ; 
though  essentially  the  same  things  can  be 
seen  in  oth^  orchidaceous  plants. 

The  pollen  in  this  flower  is  contained  in 
two  little  packets  with  pedicels.  On  the 
bottom  of  these  pedicels  is  a  glue,  that 
becomes  suddenly  solid  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  packets  and  pedicels  are  perfectly 
protected  by  the  structure  of  the  flower  till 
an  insect  approaches  for  the  honey.  The 
flower  is  fed  upon  by  a  moth  with  a  long 
proboscis.  In  forcing  this  proboscis  into  the 
flower,  the  pedicels  are  laid  bare,  and  their 
gluey  points  touch  the  proboscis  and  adhere 
to  it ;  and  the  two  packets  are  withdrawn 
from  the  flower,  standing  glued  upon  the 
proboscis  like  two  miniature  horns.  But 
now,  by  the  action  of  drjring,  they  begin  to 
bend  forward  and  down,  so  that  the  packets 
hang  below  the  proboscis.  The  insect  now 
approaches  another  flower,  the  stigma  of 
which  is  just  below  its  throat,  and  has  upon 
it  a  glue.  As  the  prosboscis  is  thrust  in, 
the  bent  packets  come  directly  in  contact 
with  the  stigma  and  are  glued  to  it ;  while 
two  other  packets  are  glued  to  the  proboscis 
above.  When  the  insect  attempts  to  leave 
the  flower,  it  ruptures  the  packets  of  pollen 
glued  to  the  stigma,  thus  fertilising  that 
flower,  while  it  bears  off  two  additional 
packets  to  fertilise  another.  We  do  not  ask 
here,  Why  all  this  complication  ?  We  simply 


point  out  the  complexity  of  arrangement 
and  perfection  of  result.  It  is  well,  however, 
for  future  use  to  remember  the  elements 
here  combined :  form  and  structure  of 
flowers;  position  of  packets;  glue  to  fix 
them  to  the  proboscis;  their  hygrometric 
action  by  which  they  bend  into  proper  posi- 
tion ;  the  glue  upon  the  stigma  sufficiently 
strong  to  rupture  the  packets ;  the  structure 
of  the  insect,  and  the  instinct  that  sends  it 
to  the  flower. 

But  all  these  structures  and  processes  are 
for  the  production  of  seeds  to  act  as  inde- 
pendent centres  of  life.  Each  seed  contains 
the  germ  of  another  individual  essentially 
like  that  from  which  it  came.  This  germ  is 
a  combination  of  cells,  with  power  to  develop 
under  proper  conditions  into  the  perfect 
plant.  But  this  germ,  at  first,  can  only  feed 
and  grow ;  it  cannot  elaborate  its  own  food 
from  the  inorganic  compounds,  as  can  the  ' 
plant  in  •  another  .stage  of  its  existence. 
When  the  germ  was  formed  by  the  mother 
plant,  she  stored  up  around  it,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  the  elaborated  food  it  first 
needs — sugar  and, starch  and  oil,  gluten  and 
salts — all  ready  prepared  as  food,  or  fitted 
to  form,  by  chemical  changes,  the  food  the 
germ  needs,  till  it  developes  organs  that  can 
absorb  and  assimilate  the  gases  and  salts 
from  earth  and  air. 

When  the  seed  is  perfected,  the  next 
thing  in  natural  order  is  its  distribution ; 
and  for  this  work  the  means  are  often  as 
specially  adapted  to  the  end  as  are  those 
concerned  in  fertilisation. 

Springs,  hooks,  barbs,  wings,  and  plumes 
are  all  employed,  in  various  modifications  ; 
and,  acting  with  these  means,  there  are  often 
other  subsidiary  structures  of  capsules  that 
are  as  marked  in  their  adaptation  for  setting 
free  the  seeds  as  the  other  agencies  are  for 
distributing  thei^.  There  is  also  the  indirect 
agency  of  animals,  that  seems  to  have  a 
direct  relation  to  several  of  these  methods 
of  distribution. 
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Of  springs^  we  have  a  familiar  example  in 
the  Impatiens,  allied  to  the  garden  balsam. 
Its  capsule,  when  ripe,  bursts  at  a  mere  touch, 
and  its  valves  coil  like  twisted  steel  wires, 
throwing  the  seeds  in  all  directions.  In  the 
wild  cranesbill  (Geranium  maculatum)  there 
are  generally  but  five  seeds  from  each  flower. 
Each  of  these  seeds  is  enclosed  in  a  valvular 
pod  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  style,  which 
is  fastened  far  above  to  the  prolonged  axis. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  each  of  these  styles 
has  become  a  spring.  A  slight  touch,  and 
the  spring  pulls  the  pod  from  its  fastening, 
ruptures  its  under  side  by  the  process,  and 
projects  the  seed  as  though  hurled  from  a 
miniature  sling.  Thus  one  seed  after  another 
is  thrown  from  the  parent  plant,  so  that  all 
the  seeds  hfttve  a  tendency  to  form  a  circle 
around  it. 

For  hooks  we  can  find  no  better  example 
•than  the  troublesome  burdock,  that  encloses 
its  seeds  in  a  covering  armed  with  such 
powerful  and  well-arranged  hooks,  that  men 
and  animals  not  only  bear  the  ripe  packages 
along  with  them  whenever  they  touch  them, 
but  can  hardly  get  free  from  their  tenacious 
hold  till  the  packets  are  completely  ruptured 
and  the  seeds  scattered. 

Various  species  of  Bidens,  or  Spanish 
needles,  give  us  fine  specimens  of  spear  and 
barb.  The  permanent  covering  of  each  seed 
is  armed  with  from  two  to  four  sharp  prongs; 
and  upon  them  are  re-curved  barbs,  that  do 
their  work  with  a  certainty  that  most  persons 
have  cause  to  remember.  This  certainty  of 
action  is  secured  by  no  indefinite  combination 
of  parts,  such  as  would  suggest  to  the  mind 
a  possible  chance  arrangement  or  result  of 
external  agencies  or  conditions  ;  but  the 
form  and  position  of  the  needle-like  prongs, 
the  relation  of  the  barbs  to  each  one  of  them, 
their  size,  perfection  of  finish  and  position, 
cause  these  appendages  of  the  seed  to  impress 
us  as  a  contrivance  of  unsurpassed  perfection 
for  transporting  it  from  the  place  of  growth. 
And  all  this  complex  and  perfect  contrivance 


can  hardly  be  claimed  as  existing  simply  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  life  of  the  plant. 
For  the  seeds,  in  number  and  tenacity  of  life, 
show  plainly  that  these  plants  might  hold 
their  own  with  others  that  have  no  such 
aids  in  distribution.  These  plants  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  pests;  but  we  are 
not  here  attempting  to  explain  the  final 
cause  of  the  plants  themselves.  The  proof 
of  contrivance  for  doing  any  work  is  not 
affected  by  the  desirableness  of  the  work 
itself.  We  may  not  understand  all  about 
that ;  we  may  have  to  wait  for  future  reve- 
lations, or  such  revelations  may  never  come 
in  reference  to  the  worth  of  these  plants ; 
but  needle-points  and  barbs  we  can  under- 
stand, and  may  be  able  to  see  at  once  that 
their  complex  structure  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  work  they  perform. 

The  maple  and  elm  give  the  best  known 
examples  of  seeds  with  wings  or  membranes 
to  favour  their  distribution  by  the  wind — 
best  known,  because  each  seed  with  its  mem- 
brane hangs  in  plain  sight  upon  the  tree. 
But  in  the  catkins  of  birches  and  the  cones 
of  some  of  the  pine  tribe,  may  be  found  a 
multitude  of  seeds  far  better  provided  with 
wings  than  those  that  are  so  well  known. 
The  seeds  of  our  birches,  when  loosed  from 
the  catkin,  remind  one,  at  once,  of  minute 
but  well-winged  insects ;  and  in  the  wide 
pods  of  some  catalpas  will  be  found  a  mass 
of  seeds  with  membranes  closely  packed ; 
but  each  one  of  the  seeds  when  thrown  into 
the  air  is  so  sustained  and  moved  *by  any 
current,  that  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  its  likeness  in  form  and  motion  to  a 
butterfly  or  moth. 

In  the  catkins,  cones,  and  pods,  the  seeds 
are  all  found  packed  into  the  smallest  possible 
space  by  the  process  of  growth ;  but  when 
the  cone  or  pod  is  ready  to  release  the  seed, 
its  wings  are  ready  for  the  wind  to  bear  it 
away. 

Of  the  plumes,  some  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous forms  seem  to  have  escaped  study,  in  a 
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measure^  from  their  very  commonness.  The 
world  does  not  furnish  a  better  example  than 
the  common  dandelion ;  and  no  ingenuity  of 
man  can  improve  upon  the  structure  of  the 
plume,  or  the  arrangement  by  which  it  is 
made  available  for  its  work.  The  dandelion 
is  composed  of  a  mass  of  flowers  on  a  com- 
mon receptacle^  giving  the  head  the 
appearance  of  a  single  flower.  Afber  this 
head  has  opened,  and  the  little  flowers  aro 
fertilised,  the  common  involucre  closes  the 
head,  and  the  flower  seems  to  have  withered. 
But  the  work  is  not  done.  The  scape,  or 
flower-stem,  elongates  so  as  to  raise  the 
head  of  flowers ;  and  while  the  fruit  is 
forming  within,  the  upper  point  of  each  seed 
elongates  into  a  long  slender  thread,  carry- 
ing upon  its  point  the  tufb  of  fine  capillary 
bristles  that  once  rested,  as  a  modified  calyx, 
immediately  on  top  of  the  seed.  When  this 
work  is  all  done,  the  common  involucre 
opens,  folds  back  till  it  touches  the  stem 
below,  drawing  the  receptacle  into  a  convex 
surface  above,  thus  separating  the  mass  of 
flowers  from  each  other ;  and  we  see,  as  it 
were,  a  second  flower  more  beautifril  than 
the  first — ^that  globe  of  fairy-like  work  that 
makes  the  dandelion,  witii  its  perfected 
fruit,  on6  of  the  most  unique  objects  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  one  that  would  attract 
the  attention  and  call  out  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder,  were  it  not  so  common. 

The  head  thus  lifted  by  the  long  flower- 
stem  and  opened  into  a  globe  of  plumes  is 
shaken'  by  the  vrind,  and  the  seeds  sail  in 
the  air,  each  one  hanging  by  a  slender  thread 
from  its  miniaturo  balloon  of  delicate  down. 

A  single  seed,  as  it  floats  in  the  air,  is 
beautiful  in  its  arrangement  of  parts ;  but 
when  we  remember  the  complication  and 
joint  action  of  the  flower-stalk  and  head,  by 
which  each  little  seed  becomes  an  aeronaut 
to  sail  through  the  air  to  reach  a  place  for 
growth,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
complexity  and  perfection  of  means  to  secure 
a  single  result 


An  abundance  of  other  plants,  belonging 
to  the  same  botanical  order,  have  essentially 
the  same  provision  for  distribution  of  seed, 
though  the  structures  are  not  so  attractive 
inappearanca 

Other  plants  belonging  to  very  different 
botanical  families  have  a  similar  provision, 
though  the  seeds  grow  packed  in  follicles  or 
pods.  The  milkweed  (Ascl^as)  and  the 
epilobiums  will  suffice  for  examples.  In  the 
milkweed,  seeds  and  plumes  are  packed  into 
a  compact  mass;  but  when  the  fruit-covering 
opens,  the  long,  silky  threads  attached  to 
each  seed  diverge,  and  the  seeds  float 
through  the  air,  objects  of  beauty  in  the 
silky  lustro  of  their  plumes  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  arrangement  for  their  distribution. 

The  slender  pods  of  the  epilobiums  and 
apocjmums  aro  packed  with  just  such  well- 
provided  seed ;  so  that  their  distribution  is 
so  thoroughly  and  secrotly  accomplished, 
that  the  epilobiums,  or  fire-weeds,  as  one 
species  is  sometimes  called,  aro  thought  by 
some  to  spring  firom  newly-cleared  land, 
without  seed.  The  only  limit  to  such  de- 
scriptions is  space,  and  the  only  ground  of 
hesitation  in  selecting  these  examples  is  lest 
we  should  omit  others  better  known  or  moro 
easily  studied. 

The  outward  provisions  found  in  the 
growing  plant  to  favour  its  own  development 
or  the  production  of  firuit  aro  marked  and 
varied ;  but  we  can  rofer  here  only  to  the 
provision  for  the  support  of  weak  stems. 
There  are  vines  that  flourish  upon  the 
ground ;  but  there  are  others  that  aro  plainly 
better  provided  for  by  supports. 

The  methods  of  climbing  are  various :  by 
twining,  by  rootlets,  by  leaf-stalks,  and  by 
tendrils.  The  methods  by  twining  and 
tendrils  are  all  we  can  mention  here. 

In  some  species  of  beans,  whenever  the 
axis  of  the  plant  is  so  elongated  that  it  can- 
not support  its  own  weight,  it  hunts  for  a 
support.  The  terminal  bud  describes  a  cirole, 
the  circle  increasing  in  diameter  as  the  axis 
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lengthens  till  it  finds  a  support,  or,  fedling  in 
this,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  process  in  all 
twining  plants  is  essentially  the  same> 
though  they  may  helong  to  botanical  fami- 
lies far  removed  from  each  other.  Some 
plants  twine  with  the  sun  and  some  twine 
against  it;  and  most  twiners  have  nearly 
allied  species  that  do  not  climb  at  all. 

The  common  pea,  though  near  to  the 
bean  botanically,  is  supported  by  tendrils 
formed  by  the  modification  of  a  portion  of 
its  leaves.  Tendrils  are  simply  natural 
strings,  that  twine  and  fasten  themselves  to 
hold  plants  in  place.  An  example  of  well- 
marked  character  and  permanence  is  found 
in  the  tendril  of  the  grape,  and  one  of 
greats  complication  still,  in  the  woodbine 
(Ampelop$is), 

The  tendril  of  the  grape-vine  grows  in  the 
place  of  a  branch,  instead  of  being  but  part 
of  a  leaf,  as  is  the  tendril  of  the  pea ;  and  it 
is  thus  firmly  connected  with  the  wood  of 
the  vine,  and  is  itself,  finally,  formed  of 
tough  woody  tissue,  as  it  needs  to  be,  to  hold 
the  heavy  vine,  winter  and  summer,  in  place. 
When  the  fine  tendrils  have  fastened  to  any 
object,  their  main  trunk  becomes  coiled  so 
as  to  draw  the  vine  nearer  the  support ;  and 
the  elastic  coil  acts  as  a  spring,  so  that  the 
tendril  is  not  easily  broken  by  any  sudden 
strain  of  the  vine  upon  it. 

In  the  woodbine,  we  have  all  the  arrange- 
ments found  in  the  grape-vine  and  some- 
thing additional,  that  fits  the  plant  to 
become  an  ornament  on  places  where  the 
grape  could  not  keep  itself  in  place.  Its 
tendrils  will  twine  like  those  of  the  grj^,  if 
a  proper  support  is  offered  them ;  but  if 
there  is  nothing  but  a  bare  wall,  they  are 
equal  to  the  work  required.  If  there  is  a 
crack  to  be  found  in  the  wall  within  the 
reach  of  a  tendril,  it  seems  sure  to  find  it ; 
and  its  point  finally  becomes  so  enlarged 
within  the  crack,  that  the  tendril  is  broken 
before  it  can  be  withdrawn.  If  no  such 
place  is  found,  the  points  of  the  tendrils  are 


enlarged  into  discs,  which  fasten  upon  the 
bare  surface  in  such  position  that  the  divi- 
sions of  tendrils  all  act  together,  in  sus- 
taining the  weight,  and  the  tendril  can  in 
most  cases  be  broken  before  the  discs  can  be 
pulled  from  the  surface  to  which  they  attach 
themselves. 

A  full  description  of  the  movements  and 
subsidiary  arrangements,  by  which  all  the 
support  of  climbing  plants  is  secured,  would 
be  curious,  but  would  hardly  add  to  the 
significance  of  the  means  already  described. 

We  have  now  presented  the  points  rela- 
ting to  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  we 
desire  to  refar  to  as  restdts — ^results  that  are 
generally  known  to  all  students  of  Nature. 

It  would  next  be  in  order  to  present  the 
same  class  of  materials  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  is  here,  rather  than  among 
plants,  that  Faley  supposed  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  argument  for  design  to  be 
found.  He  was  probably  correct  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  as  the  number  of  animal 
species  is  not  only  fax  greater  than  that  of 
the  kinds  of  plants,  but  the  complexity  of 
structure  in  animals,  and  of  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  the  world,  is  far  greater 
than  can  be  found  among  plants ;  and  yet 
the  complexity  does  not  prevent  the  cer- 
tainty of  result  reached  through  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends. 

Each  group  of  animals  is  not  only  fitted 
to  the  world  by  certain  structures,  functions, 
and  instincts,  which  they  have  in  common ; 
but  each  kind  has  its  multiplied  and  Various 
adaptations  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Each 
bird  and  each  insect  has  not  only  the  adi^ 
tations  that  belong  to  its  own  class,  but  each 
bird  and  insect  has  those  special  structures 
and  functions  fitting  it  for  a  peculiar  mode 
of  life,  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished  firom 
every  other  species  of  its  kind — the  species 
that  may  occupy  with  it  the  same  territory, 
and  have  the  same  external  conditions  of 
life  to  contend  with. 
A  volume,  rather  than  an  article,  would 
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be  required  to  give  a  tolerable  list  of 
contrivances  found  in  animals,  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  give  them  at  all. 
They  are  not  needed  for  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  for  all  that  is  reached  in  the  animal 
kingdom  through  mere  structure  as  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  ph3r8iological 
forces,  is  seen  in  kind  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  We  shall  therefore  pass  at  once 
to  notice  the  operations  of  instinct — ^those 
phenomena  in  the  animal  kingdom  that 
show  a  more  fieur-reaching  agency  than  any- 
thing found  among  plants,  making  links  in 
a  longer  chain  of  means  to  reach  final 
result.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  have,  inci- 
dentally, to  notice  examples  of  structure 
and  function  both  in  animals  and  plants* 

A&  instinct  is  the  first  agency  for  carrying 
adaptations  beyond  the  limit  of  the  possible 
work  of  mere  physiological  structure  and 
function,  it  comes  in  to  utilise  both  of 
these — to  take  up  the  work  where  they  leave 
it,  and  thus  make  them  both  more  efficient 
than  they  could  othervrise  become. 

When  we  say  that  instinct  is  the  first 
agency  in  this  work,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
except  reflex  action,  which  in  some  cases 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  instinct ; 
and  some  consider  all  instinct  to  be  only 
different  forms  of  complicated  reflex  action. 

The  discussion  as  to  differences  and  defi- 
nitions has  no  vital  bearing  on  the  question 
before  us  as  to  design ;  for  in  the  first 
instance  here,  as  in  physiological  action 
ahready  considered,  we  look  at  results. 

An  instinct  seems  to  be  an  impulse 
towards,  and  a  guidance  in  performing 
some  action  which  the  being  needs  to 
perform  as  an  individual  or  representa- 
tive of  a  species,  but  which  it  could  not 
possibly  learn  to  perform  before  it  needs  to 
act. 

Instinct,  as  a  general  term,  properly  in- 
cludes all  the  original  impulses  (excepting 
the  appetites),  together  with  that  apparent 
knowledge  and  skill  with  which  animals  are 


endowed,  which  experience  may  call  into 
action,  but  which  it  cannot  give  to  the 
animal  in  which  it  appears. 

Questions  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of 
instinct  will  be  in  order  after  the  results 
have  been  stated. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  design  as  re- 
vealed by  instinct  is  founded,  first  of  all,  on 
the  fitct  that  the  continuance  of  the  great 
mass  of  species,  as  they  now  exist,  depends 
upon  instincts  that  must  act  as  soon  as  the 
being  comes  into  the  world;  and  in  the 
second  place,  upon  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  complex  operations  of  instinct  in 
securing  specific  results  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  forms  of  animal  lifa 

We  can  but  indicate  the  different  phases 
of  instinctive  action,  and  cite  brief  illustra- 
tions. 

1.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  among  the 
lower  animals,  as  high  in  rank  as  insects, 
fishes,  and  reptiles,  the  young  never  have  a 
parent's  cara  The  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
proper  place,  and  the  parent  never  sees  it 
again — often  dies  before  the  egg  hatches. 

Among  the  insects  one  or  two  will  answer 
our  purpose. 

The  tent  caterpillar  lays  her  eggs  upon 
the  branches  of  the  apple-tree,  or  some  other, 
upon  which  its  young  can  feed.  Then  the 
insect  dies,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
this  species  is  represented  in  New  England 
only  by  eggs.  These  hatch  just  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  open.  They  feed,  spin  their 
tent  for  their  common  larval  life,  separate 
at  full  growth,  and  each  seeks  a  proper  place 
for  itself,  and  there  spins  a  cocoon  for  its 
transformation.  The  history  of  one  is  the 
history  of  all  in  the  nest.  The  history  of 
one  nest  or  tent  is  the  history  of  all  others. 
The  complex  work  of  instinct  is  done  in 
regular  steps,  and  leads  on  to  the  perfection 
of  the  insect  as  regulariy  as  do  the  physio- 
logical changes  in  its  body. 

The  seventeen-year-locust  is  an  example 
a  little  different  in  kind.    The  young  grubs 
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enter  the  earth  and  mine  there  for  seventeen 
years,  and  then  all  come  forth  for  their  gala 
day,  to  repeat  the  work  done  before  they 
were  hatched. 

There  is  another  phenomenon,  still,  that 
appears  in  the  history  of  some  insects  that  are 
left  by  their  parents  entirely  to  themselves 
for  support.  Certain  insects  deposit  their 
Qggs  in  the  tissues  of  oaks  and  other  plants 
that  seem  to  act  as  nurses  for  the  young. 

In  oak-galls  and  oak-apples,  so  called,  we 
often  find  a  curious  structure.  The  tree, 
from  its  own  proper  food,  forms  an  elaborate 
home  for  its  insect  foe,  and  furuishes  it  with 
food.  The  provision  would  be  a  curious  one 
if  made  by  but  one  plant  in  the  world.  But 
we  find  several  different  kinds  of  insects 
provided  for  by  the  oak,  and  a  like  provision 
is  made  for  others  by  roses,  potentillas, 
spruces,  willows,  and  many  other  plants.  It 
is  thought  to  be  a  curious  thing  that  the 
mother  insect  should  deposit  her  eggs  on 
plants  upon  which  her  young  can  feed, 
though  her  own  food  may  be  of  a  very 
different  kind.  But  stranger  still  it  is  that 
she  should  know  what  plants  will  build  a 
home  and  ftimish  food  both. 

There  is  an  example  that  occurs  frequently 
in  New  England — an  insect  that  stings  the 
common  species  of  golden-rod  that  grows  by 
almost  every  hedgerow.  The  stem  of  the 
plant  forms  a  home  in  which  the  larva  lives 
well  provided  for  until  ready  to  go  through 
its  final  transformation.  Then  it  gnaws  an 
opening  or  canal  through  the  side  of  its 
house,  leaving  only  thin  bark  to  act  as  a 
door.  Then  withdrawing  to  the  centre,  its 
transformation  is  completed,  and-  the  frill- 
grown  insect  makes  its  way  along  the  canal, 
pushes  open  the  door,  and  is  free.  The 
plant  draws  upon  its  own  food  to  house  and 
feed  this  insect  foe,  as  though  it  were  its 
own  child.  The  young  insect  in  turn  cares 
for  itself  as  well  as  though  it  had  known  the 
history  of  its  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  external 


world,  which  it  never  sees  till  all  its  changes 
are  completed  and  all  the  work  described  is 
done. 

Passing  to  fishes,  we  have  a  well-known 
fact,  true  of  several  species  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  salmon  illustrates  the 
point.  If  its  eggs  are  put  into  a  stream 
fitted  for  their  development,  the  young 
salmon  care  for  themselves.  When  the 
proper  time  comes  they  go  to  the  ocean  to 
feed,  and  then  at  the  breeding  season  return 
to  the  river;  the  female  selecting  the  proper 
place  for  depositing  her  eggs,  and  the  male 
following  to  fertilise  them  after  they  are 
deposited.  The  fish  makes  its  way  back 
from  its  long  wandering  in  the  ocean  with 
certainty  to  its  early  home,  and  does 
all  the  work  required  for  propagation 
of  its  species,  as  all  others  of  its  kind 
have  done  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  care,  no 
instruction,  and,  in  the  first  stocking  of 
rivers  with  a  new  kind,  no  chance  for  obser- 
vation ;  and  yet  the  work  goes  on  with  the 
regularity  and  certamty  of  the  growth  of 
the  fish  itself,  through  physiological  forces. 

K  we  pass  now  to  the  higher  animals,  we 
find  instinctive  acts  of  the  young  a  necessity 
to  supplement  the  act  or  frmction  of  the 
parent. 

A  great  mass  of  the  birds  are  weak,  and 
blind,  and  helpless  when  hatched.  The 
instinct  of  the  mother  leads  her  to  select 
the  proper  food  and  bring  it  to  the  nest,  but 
she  would  be  powerless  to  feed  her  young 
without  their  co-operation.  They  do  their 
part  without  instruction.  They  raise  their 
heads,  open  their  bills,  and  she  cares  for  each. 
This  simple  act  of  raising  the  head  and 
opening  the  bill  must  be  common  to  all  birds 
that  remain  for  days  and  weeks  in  the  nest 
They  must  perform  this  act  at  once  or  die. 
How  numerous  and  diverse  the  species  to 
which  this  action  must  be  common — from 
the  humming-bird  to  the  eagle  !  K  the  act 
is  regarded  simply  as  reflex  instead  of  in- 
stinctive, its  significance  is  the  same. 
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The  young  of  all  hoof-bearing  animals 
most  seek  the  udder  for  themselves,  as  the 
mother  cannot  aid  them.  When  did  the 
different  species  learn  to  do  this  work,  which 
all  the  young  know  how  to  perform  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom— which  they  all  must  know 
or  die  ? 

Another  case  of  the  interaction  of  the 
instinct  of  the  parent  and  young  is  seen  in 
the,  common  fowl  and  partridge.  The  mother 
gives  the  note  of  warning  when  a  hawk  is 
seen,  and  the  young  rush  not  to  her  for  pro- 
tection, but  firom  her,  to  find  a  hiding-place 
for  themselves. 

Falsing  to  more  complicated  cases,  we 
have,  in  numberless  instances,  structure, 
function,  and  instinct  directly  combined  to 
produce  the  required  result,  each  one  useless 
by  itself,  but  when  combined  working  with 
harmony  and  efficiency.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot 
receive  oil  from  the  body,  as  does  the  hair  of 
animals.  It  must  be  applied  to  them.  Near 
the  tail  is  a  sac  that  secretes  and  holds  the 
oil  required.  The  structure  of  the  sac  is 
such  that  the  bird  can  force  the  oil  from  it 
by  pressing  it  with  its  bill,  and  then  it 
appUes  the  oil  to  the  feather  and  readjusts 
its  web  by  drawing  it  through  the  bill.  The 
function  of  the  sac  and  gland  for  the  secre- 
tion of  oil,  the  outward  structure  of  the  oil- 
Bac>  the  form  of  the  beak  of  the  bird,  and 
its  instinct  to  put  them  both  to  a  proper  use, 
are  all  required  to  secure  the  dressing  of  the 
feather. 

A  greater  complication  of  instinct,  still,  is 
seen  in  communities  among  ants — ^the  so- 
called  white  ants — and  bees.  These  are  so 
well  known  that  they  need  no  description 
here.  There  are  certain  elements,  however, 
that  need  to  be  enumerated  and  remembered 
for  future  use. 

In  the  honey-bee  we  have,  first,  the  instinct 
for  gathering  honey>  and  a  wonderfully  com- 
plicated structure  that  enables  her  to  do  this 
preliminary  work.    Then  she  must  have  the 


function  of  secreting  scales  of  wax  in  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen ;  then  the  instinct, 
instruments,  and  ability  to  combine  these 
scales  of  wax  into  the  comb  for  holding 
honey.  The  mother  of  all  these  workers, 
the  queen,  never  does  any  work ;  their  father, 
the  drone,  never  does  any.  The  bees  that 
do  all  the  work,  and  have  done  all  the  work 
for  these  thousands  of  years,  have  never  pro- 
duced any  young.  The  whole  economy  of 
the  bee-hive  is  a  chain  of  structures,  func- 
tions, and  instincts,  complex  in  the  extreme, 
and  yet  so  interlinked  that  they  all  work 
together  like  the  springs  and  wheels  of  a 
well-adjusted  watch. 

These  examples  give  directly,  or  will  sug- 
gest, all  that  we  shall  need  for  our  present 
purpose.  They  plainly  show  means  adapted 
to  ends. 

We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of 
man.  We  have  already  noted  the  con- 
ditions of  this  earth  that  make  his  life,  as  well 
as  all  other  life,  possible.  The  results  that 
we  have  noticed  thus  far  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  have,  in  many  cases, 
much  to  do  with  his  life  or  enjoyment.  We 
might  also  trace  his  structure,  in  which 
Paley  found  the  strength  of  his  argument 
for  design ;  but  we  propose  to  pass  all  this, 
to  consider,  briefly,  the  provisions  on  the 
globe  that  he  appropriates  through  his  intel- 
lectual nature— the  provisions  for  his  progress 
— ^provisions  for  just  such  a  being  as  he  is, 
as  he  plainly  was,  before  he  knew  that  the 
provisions  existed. 

The  argument  for  design  found  here  is 
stronger  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before,  as 
we  know  to-day  better  than  ever  before  the 
provisions  on  the  globe  for  man,  and  his 
power  to  use  them ;  provisions  that  were 
made,  many  of  them,  long  before  man 
appeared  on  the  globe ;  and  the  powers 
for  appropriating  these  provisions  were  in 
him  from  the  beginning ;  or,  if  one  objects 
to  this  phrase,  long  ages  before  the  powers 
were  properly  used  to  make  these  provisions 
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of  the  globe  available  to  his  use.  This 
argument  will  gain  strength  from  age  to 
age  by  every  new  discovery  that  gives  man 
new  power  over  Nature  or  brings  her  pro- 
ducts into  better  service  for  him. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  provisions 
that  seem  to  be  made  for  man,  as  man. 
As  a  mere  animal,  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  the  lowest  forms  of  animals  could 
furnish  him  food  ;  natural  caves  or  rude 
huts,  a  shelter.  He  could  live  without 
clothing,  or  with  the  skins  of  the  animals 
that  famished  him  food.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch,  for  there  are  tribes  now  living  that 
rise  no  higher  than  the  degraded  type  of 
life  here  indicated.  The  world  famishes 
abundant  proof  of  how  little  is  required 
for  men  that  they  may  live  on  the  earth — 
of  the  difference  between  the  possessions  of 
the  squalid  savage  tribes  that  now  exist, 
holding  their  place  on  the  earth  as  their 
fathers  have  done  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  all  the  possessions  of  the  civilised  man, 
in  art  and  science  and  the  products  of  both. 
Mark  well  the  Australian  and  the  Fuegian, 
the  savage,  wherever  found,  and  then  go 
through  any  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
civilized  world  and  look  at  the  products, 
the  appliances  for  life ;  go  into  the  great 
exhibition,  and  see  the  products  of  man, 
brought  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  in  the  contrast  of  the  two,  mark  what 
are  the  provisions  on  this  globe  for  man 
which  are  not  needed  simply  to  keep  him 
here.  You  say,  man  has  done  all  this  work. 
Yes  y  ^^^  *^®  materials,  with  all  their 
wonderful  properties,  are  natural  products : 
without  these,  fumished  just  as  they  are,  to 
his  hand,  these  things  never  would  have 
been.  And  the  more  these  things  are 
studied,  the  more  wonderful  are  the  reve- 
lations of  stmcture  and  property  in  those 
natural  products  that  make  it  possible  to 
use  them  as  they  are  used.  This  subject, 
by  itself,  opens  a  whole  field  of  examples 
of  special,  curious  adaptations ;  so  that  a 


roll  of  cloth,  a  telescope,  or  a  painting 
glowing  with  warm  colours,  each  reveals  to 
one  who  knows  its  history  a  whole  chain 
of  properties  and  relations  of  materials  to 
make  that  product  possible. 

But  these  are  the  products  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  man,  it  is  said.  But  man  had  the 
intelligence  before  it  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  these  provisions  that  existed  before 
our  race  appeared.  Here  were  the  provisions, 
the  possibilities,  in  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world ;  and  here  was  man,  with  all  the 
powers  in  kind  which  he  now  has,  whether 
he  appeared  as  the  Bible  presents  Adam  to 
us,  or  came  as  a  savage,  as  soi|[ie  claim  that 
he  came.  We  are  sure  that  the  provisions 
were  here  before  man  came;  we  are  sure 
that  he  had  powers  to  avail  himself  of  these 
before  he  used  them.  And  now  we  begin  to 
see  how  wonderfully  they  are  adapted  to 
each  othei>-man  to  the  earth,  the  earth 
for  man.  The  men  of  the  last  century  had 
all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  men  of  this ; 
the  materials,  forces,  and  capabilities  of  the 
earth  and  organic  beings  were  the  same  then 
that  they  are  now;  but  what  a  wonderful 
advance  has  been  made  in  revealing  the 
relationship  of  all  these  things  to  man! 
He  desires  to  perform  wonders,  and  he  dis- 
covers in  the  materials  and  forces  around 
him  the  means  for  meeting  those  desires — 
means  as  old  as  the  race.  He  provides  for 
his  enjoyment,  making  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature  and  all  lands  tributary  to  his  daily 
wants ;  and  at  the  touch  of  his  finger  the  very 
globe  trembles,  as  it  conve3rs  his  thoughts 
beneath  the  ocean  and  across  the  continents, 
revealing  them  at  the  place  of  his  command, 
almost  annihilating  time  and  space. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  specific  provisions  that  are  constantly 
revealing  more  fiilly  their  adaptation  to  the 
higher  nature  of  man,  or  their  adaptation 
to  the  physical  nature  through  the  agency 
of  the  intellectual  We  can  only  indicate 
the  lines  of  study  without  pursuing  them. 
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The  vast  quantity  of  coal  and  its  allied 
products  of  bitumen  and  oil  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  present  civilisation.  The 
conditions  of  the  earth  in  past  geologic 
time,  by  which  these  deposits  were  made ; 
the  relations  of  these  substances  to  others 
through  chemical  affinity,  by  which  they 
take  so  many  forms  which  man  can  utilise — 
fedrly  bring  them  all  into  the  ailment  for 
design  in  Nature. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  metals, 
especially  of  those  like  copper,  lead,  silver, 
gold,  and  tin,  that  never  are  found  in  or- 
ganic beings — ^that  have  no  possible  use  to 
any  animid  on  the  globe,  and  none  to  man, 
except  through  his  intellectual  nature.  Iron 
is  found  in  organic  beings,  but  its  beds  and 
mountain  masses  have  no  special  significance, 
except  in  connection  with  man  as  an  intel- 
lectual being.  But  given  such  a  being  as 
man  is,  and  such  a  metal  as  iron  is,  see  what 
they  are  to  each  other !  One  feels  that  the 
two  parts  fit  together;  that  we  have  an 
adaptation  that  could  hardly  chance  to  be. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  natural  fruits 
are  sufficient  as  food  to  keep  man  on  the 
earth,  and  the  tints  and  forms  of  natural 
flowers  are  fully  fitted  to  awaken  any  love  of 
the  beautiful  implanted  within  him. 

But  both  firuits  and  flowers  seem  to  be 
plastic  in  the  hands  of  man.  As  he  culti- 
vates them,  they  respond,  expanding  in  firuit 
into  globes  of  luscious  pulp — a  drafb  upon 
the  plant,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  species, 
for  in  this  increase  of  pulp  the  power  of 
producing  seed  may  be  lost.  The  flowers 
increase  in  size  and  beauty  until  in  some  of 
them  no  seed  can  be  produced ;  they  are 
simply  a  wealth  of  beauty. 

Of  this  adaptation  of  fruits  and  flowers  to 
the  wants  of  men,  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  own 
utilities  as  mere  plants,  having  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  keep  their  species  on  the 
earth,  we  have  treated  more  fully  in  another 
place.* 

♦  **  Natural  Theology."    Lect.  VI. 
£  1 


But  illustrations  of  the  subject  are  now 
beyond  our  power  to  number,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  appearing  in  new  forms  every 
year. 

We  have  now  presented  the  results  upon 
which  the  argument  for  design  in  Nature 
must  rest,  as  fully  as  we  can  do  it  within 
the  limits  assigned  for  this  article.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  whole  fields  of  evi- 
dence untouched,  and  we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  treat  of  design  as  revealing  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Creator. 

Two  things  we  wish  specially  to  notice 
here.  First,  we  present  these  results  as 
proof,  without  any  reference  to  theories — ^as 
proof  that  no  theories  can  weaken.  In  the 
second  place,  we  present  these  results  as 
reached  in  many  cases  by  means  not  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  species  in  which  they 
are  found.  Abundant  illustrations  of  design 
may  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the 
excess  of  meam ;  that  is,  in  means  not 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  species  as 
it  now  exists,  or  for  the  preservation  of  any 
other  species  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 
All  the  provisions  made  for  man,  other  than 
such  products  of  the  earth  as  can  be  used  by 
him  in  their  natural  state,  are  of  this  kind ; 
and  a  like  excess  of  means  may  be  found 
among  animals  and  plants. 

But  as  certain  theories  have  been  brought 
forward  which  some  have  supposed  invali- 
date the  teleological  argument,  it  is  in  order 
now  to  notice  them. 

The  prevailing  theories  respecting  the 
origin  of  species  may  be  reduced  to  three. 

The  first  is,  that  each  species  had  an  ori- 
gin entirely  distinct  firom  all  others ;  that 
its  original  ancestors  were  direct  creations. 

The  second  may  be  called  Evolution,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan.  From  a  single  germ,  or 
many  germs,  we  may  suppose  the  present 
forms  to  have  sprung  according  to  a  fixed 
law  and  plan  of  development— as  each  tree 
is  developed,  with  all  its  tissues  and  organs. 
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from  the  germ  in  the  seed,  or  the  bird  from 
the  egg.  This  evoIutioQ  of  individuals  from 
germs  we  see  constantly  taking  place  around 
us;  and  the  being  thus  produced  shows 
none  the  less  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  than  it  would  show  them  coming 
full  formed  from  His  hand. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  a  single 
germ  were  created  that  had  the  power  of 
developing  Uirough  all  ages,  throwing  off  such 
beings  from  time  to  time  as  were  fitted  for  the 
,  earth  in  all  its  changes,  no  one  could  think 
that  such  a  method  of  creation  would  show 
forth  less  power  and  wisdom  and  skill  than 
would  the  distinct  creation  of  all  the  species 
in  their  order.  The  creation  of  such  a  germ 
would  involve  as  liigh  powers  as  could  be 
conceived  of.  Such  a  theory,  if  accepted, 
would  not  weaken  any  of  the  arguments  in 
natural  theology.  Whether  it  would  accord 
with  the  Bible  or  not  is  a  distinct  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to 
deal. 

The  remaining  theory  may  be  called  the 
Darwinian,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  so 
to  define  it  as  to  embrace  all  the  diverse 
views  of  those  who  claim  to  be  Darwinians. 
Some  who  claim  the  name  are  theistic ;  some 
are  plainly  atheistic,  or  pantheistic.  Mr. 
Danvin's  own  views  of  the  agency  of  a 
Creator  are  very  difficult  to  reach — certainly 
very  difficult  to  state  in  brief.  He  says  in 
Ins  Origin  of  Species :  *  "  I  believe  that 
animals  are  descended  from  at  most  only 
four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from 
an  equal  or  lesser  number."  On  the  same 
page  he  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  not 
incredible  that  both  animals  and  plants 
have  developed  from  some  "low  inter- 
mediate form."  Un  page  436  he  places 
the  origin  of  the  primordial  forms  long 
before  the  Silurian  Epoch.  From  these  he 
plainly  states  that  all  living  forms  have 
descended. 

For  the  development  of  these  primordial 

*  Fifth  Edition,  p.  432. 


forms  or  germs  into  the  present  diversified 
forms  of  life  he  presents  certain  operations 
in  Nature  as  agencies :  Variation  from 
generation  to  generation;  Tendency  in 
each  kind  to  transmit  these  variations; 
and  Natural  Selection,  which  is  simply 
the  result  of  natural  causes  favouring  the 
survival  of  those  forms  best  adapted  to 
their  environment — ^in  other  words,  there 
results  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Now  all  these  so-called  agencies  are  ad- 
mitted, and  great  results  have  been  reached 
through  them  in  historic  time.  And  if 
one  believes  that  all  these  means  have 
acted  not  only  under  law,  but  according  to 
an  intelligent  preconceived  plan,  as  some 
who  call  themselves  Darwinians  plainly  do, 
natural  theology  can  have  nothing  to  offer 
against  their  philosophy  as  a  mere  theory, 
though  it  might  not  be  scientifically  correct. 
It  would  recognise  design.  It  would  then 
remain  to  prove  that  it  really  was  or  was 
not  a  fair  presentation  of  facts  in  nature. 

But  it  is  plain  that  these  means  have 
been  sadly  overworked  in  the  construction 
of  theories.  They  have  been  put  by  some 
in  the  place  of  God  in  the  works  of  Nature. 
It  is  only  fair  then,  to  attempt  to  show 
that  they  do  not  deserve  all  the  credit 
that  is  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  there 
are  some  things  essential  to  Darwin's  own 
theory  that  they  do  not  reach  at  all.  We 
need  only  to  make  in  this  examination  a 
fair  application  of  the  principle  of  causa- 
tion. 

We  begin  by  asking.  Whence  came  those 
wonderful  germs  or  primordial  forms  from 
which  all  living  things  have  come  by  varia- 
tion and  inheritance  of  variations?  How 
came  they  by  the  power  of  variation  and 
heredity  ?  How  came  they  by  the  power 
to  reproduce  their  kind  at  all  ? 

The  truth  is,  many  who  use  these  de- 
ments in  reasoning  ask  us  to  grant  certain 
important  things  as  mere  nothings.  Give 
them  these  few  slight  things  to  start  with, 
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and  they  will  complete  the  work  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  being  with  which  they 
start — or  protoplasm  itself — if  the  origin  of 
all  beings  now  living  must  have  had  the 
power  to  develop  into  such  beings  inherent 
in  it  from  the  beginning,  or  new  power  must 
liave  been  added  to  its  progeny  from  time  to 
time;  and  either  supposition  requires  an 
intelligent  Creator  as  much  as  the  theory  of 
immediate  creation  of  the  specie&  From 
such  a  beginning  below  the  Silurian  rocks, 
in  one  low  form  of  life,  or  in  a  few  such 
forms,  to  evolve  the  wealth  of  living  species 
now  on  the  globe,  including  man  as  the 
Darwinians  do^  the  human  mind  demands  a 
designer  with  power  to  execute  his  designs ; 
he  is  demanded  to  make  the  beginning  even. 
And  if  there  are  those  who  are  confused  by 
the  intervention  of  secondary  agencies,  and 
omit  from  their  reasoning  what  causation 
demands,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  confusion 
will  clear  away,  and  men  will  finally  clear 
their  mental  eyes  from  the  glamour  of  new 
and  specious  theories,  built  on  facts  that 
will  in  the  end  prove  their  destruction. 

That  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  early  editions  of 
bis  Origin  qf  Species,  attributed  "too 
much  to  the  action  of  natural  selection,"  he 
admits  as  probable.*  That  he  still  attributes 
far  too  much  to  this  important  fact  in 
nature  we  have  no  doubt.  Natural  selection 
does  originate  nothing ;  it  can  originate 
nothing.  And  sexual  selection,  which  is 
brought  in  to  supplement  it,^  has  the  same 
radical  defect,  as  an  originator,  even  if  we 
could  believe  with  Darwin  that  the  peacock 
has  been  rendered  "  the  most  splendid  of 
living  birds  "  because  the  females  have  for  a 
long  line  of  descent  given  preference  to  the 
most  beautiful  males.i  If  a  female  selects 
a  mate,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
beauty  or  any  other  quality,  the  quality 
for  which  the  selection  is  made  must  first 
exist    in    the    male,   and  there  must  be 

♦  Descent  of  Man,  vol  i,  p.  146. 
t  Id,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 


the  capacity  to  be  impressed  by  it  in 
the  female.  So  the  most  difficult  things 
to  account  for  have  to  be  given  before 
the  machinery  can  start.  And  then,  since 
we  find  a  like  perfection  where  sexual  selec- 
tion cannot  act,  we  have  a  wealth  of  beauty 
to  account  for  that  the  appreciation  of  sexes 
can  have  no  share  in. 

But  we  must  draw  this  discussion  to  a 
close  by  citing  one  well-known  case  of  com- 
plex structure  and  instinct,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  treated  at  length  in  his  Origin  of  Species* 
He  admits  that  he  thought  at  first  there 
were  questions  connected  with  this  and  like 
cases  fatal  to  his  whole  theory.f  But  as  he 
seems  to  think  he  has  reconciled  the  most 
stubborn  fieu^ts  with  his  theory,  it  is  fair  to 
take  the  case  as  he  has  left  it,  and  see  if  he 
has  really  aided  us  in  answering  the  questions 
that  force  themselves  upon  anyone  who 
examines  the  case,  before  he  comes  to  what 
Mr.  Darwin  considers  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions for  him  to  answer.  The  case  we  take  is 
that  of  the  honey-bee,  because  it  is  well  known. 

As  honey-bees  are  now  found,  the  comb- 
making,  honey-gathering  workers  never  pro- 
duce young,  so  that  their  instincts  and 
variations  cannot  be  transmitted  by  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Darwin 
tries  to  work  out  the  whole  problem  by  natural 
selection.  He  admits  that  "  the  comb  of  the 
hive-bee,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is*  absolutely 
perfect  in  economising  labour  and  wax."} 

His  theory  in  explanation  of  this  result  is, 
that  as  it  takes  honey  to  make  comb,  those 
swarms  that  used  the  least  wax  would  be 
most  likely  to  live  over  winter,  because  they 
would  have  the  most  honey  on  hand.  So 
that  those  swarms  would  be  preserved  in 
which  the  queen-bee  produced  workers  which 
were  skilful  enough  to  do  their  work  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  wax.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  theory  that  seems  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Darwin  and  his  special  followers. 

*  Origin  of  Specie*,  p.  216,  ei  seq, 
ild.,  p.  226.  ITM,  p.  224. 
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Let  us  examine  the  explanation  in  detail : 

1.  It  would  seem  that  all  hive-bees  must 
have  originated  from  one  fortunate  swarm, 
as  they  now  all  build  in  the  same  way. 

2.  It  fails  to  tell  us  how  the  ancestors  of 
our  present  bees  survived  while  they  were 
working  up  to- this  perfection  which  is  now 
presented  as  essential  to  their  life. 

3.  It  implies  that  honey-bees  originated 
in  a  cold  climate,  where  long  winters  made 
economy  of  honey  essential.  We  know,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  abound  in  warm 
climates ;  and  in  cold  climates,  good  swarms, 
under  favour^-ble  conditions,  gather  so  much 
honey  every  year,  that  they  can  be  largely 
robbed  and  yet  have  enough  for  all  their  wants. 
Their  skill  has  gone  beyond  their  real  needs. 

4.  It  fails  to  tell  us  how  bees  came  by  the 
power  of  secreting  wax  and  the  instinct  of 
making  cells  at  all.  They  must  exist,  gather 
honey,  secrete  wax,  and  build  cells,  before 
natural  selection  could  have  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  securing  perfection  of  comb.  That 
is,  the  most  difficult  part  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  before  this  theory  fairly  begins. 

And  then,  last  of  all,  this  skill  in  building 
six-sided  cells,  which  he  makes  depend  upon 
the  necessity  of  saving  honey,  that  the  bees 
may  live  over  winter,  is  found  among  hornets 
and  wasps  that  build  their  cells  of  paper 
made  mainly  of  woody  fibre,  and  never  store 
honey,  and  never  live  over  winter,  excepting 
a  few  fertile  females  that  desert  the  nest  and 
exist  in  a  torpid  state. 

Before  we  can  accept  the  comb  of  the 
honey-bee  as  the  result  of  natural  selection, 
we  want  all  these  questions  answered. 

The  running  of  these  things  back  through 
a  long  series  of  changes  seems,  so  far,  like 
trpng  to  make  a  chain  support  itself  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  its  links.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  complicated 
machines  that  are  devised  to  produce  per- 
petual motion.  Every  new  device  added  to 
the  machine  requires  additional  force  from 
without  to  move  it. 


A  single  word  more  in  reference  to  theories 
to  account  for  instinct.  When  we  are  told 
that  instinct  is  ''lapsed  intelligence,"  we 
want  to  know  how  the  ancestor  came  by  the 
intelligence,  that  has  become  fixed  as  instinct 
in  his  descendant,  by  repetition  of  action. 
And  when  we  are  told  that  instinct  is 
nothing  but  habit  acquired  through  repeti- 
tion of  acts  that  happened  to  be  favourable  to 
the  life  of  the  species,  we  inquire  for  the  origin 
of  those  instincts  that  must  come  into  action 
as  soon  as  the  animal  is  bom — ^like  the  seeking 
of  the  udder  by  hoof-bearing  animals.  If 
we  are  referred  back  to  their  supposed  an- 
cestors, even  back  to  the  lowest  marsupial^, 
we  simply  find  more  things  to  account  for, 
instead  of  finding  any  relief.  If  we  are 
referred  to  the  well-known  fact  that  instincts 
are  varied  or  brought  into  action  through 
change  of  conditions  or  fear  of  certain 
enemies,  we  answer  that  this  fact  brings  to 
us  a  new  element  that  needs  to  be  accounted 
for.  Whence  came  that  peculiar  sensibility 
of  organisation  through  which  parents  trans- 
mit modification  and  increased  activity  of 
instinct,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species  ?  Not  to  see  design  in  this,  which  is 
given  by  some  as  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
origin  of  all  instinct,  would  be  to  see  design 
in  the  photograph,  but  to  see  none  in  all  the 
preparation  of  the  plate  by  which  the  picture 
becomes  possible  when  light  falls  upon  its 
surface. 

We  believe  the  argument  for  design  in 
Nature  may  rest  wholly  upon  results  which 
no  theories  can  possibly  weaken  as  elements 
of  proof.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  the  very 
theories  that  are  supposed  to  prove,  nega- 
tively at  least,  the  non-existence  of  a 
Creator,  require  one  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  skill  to  supply  the  materials 
with  which  they  are  constructed.  While 
the  heart  of  man  cries  out  for  the  living 
God,  the  mind  of  man  demands  Him  as 
an  adequate  cause  for  the  things  that  dp 
exist. 
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RELATIVE    INCIDENTS    IN   SALVATION;    OR,    IS    A    RENEWED 
CHARACTER  ANTECEDENT  TO  THE  DIVINE  FAVOUR? 

By  Professor  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  Princeton. 


BATURAL  RELIGION  in  aU  its 
forms  presupposes  holy  character 
and  conduct  as  the  essential  ante- 
cedent condition  of  God's  favour.  Chris- 
tianity in  all  its  genuine  forms  presupposes 
the  favour  of  God  as  the  essential  antecedent 
condition  of  holy  character  and  conduct. 

We  propose  to  discuss  the  following  specific 
problem,  involving  the  general  principle  just 
stated.  In  the  application  of  redemption 
to  the  individual  sinner,  which,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  precedes  and  conditions  the  other 
—justification  or  regeneration  ? 

L  AU  forms  of  Christianity  necessarily 
recognise  the  fact  that  in  general  the  pro- 
pitiaUrry  work  of  Christ  precedes  and  condi- 
tions our  solvation. 

Tlie  merits  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  of 
which  God  pardons  our  sins  and  fsffectively 
delivers  us  from  their  pollution  and  power, 
are  equally  presupposed  in  sanctification  and 
in  justification.  All  Christians  alike  admit, 
in  general,  that  as  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  creature  depends  necessarily 
upon  the  communion  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  this  communion  depends  upon  His  favour, 
the  favour  of  God,  the  absence  of  judicial 
condemnation,  and  hence  forgiveness  of  sins, 
must  ideally  precede  spiritual  quickening  in 
all  its  stages.  The  execution  of  penalty 
and  the  communication  of  gracious  influ- 
ences cannot  proceed  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  the  same  persons ;  hence  it  follows 
that  a  state  of  condemnation  must  cease 
before  a  state  of  grace  can  be  instituted. 

Nevertheless  the  Mediseval  and  the  Pro- 
testant forms  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption 


appear  alike,  although  in  very  different  de- 
grees, to  condition  the  complete  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  the  remission  of  condemnation 
upon  a  work  of  grace  antecedently  wrought 
out  in  the  subject  This,  in  the  Mediaeval 
sjTstem,  is  regarded  as  a  meritorious  use  of 
prevenient  grace,  leading  to  the  desert  of 
more  grace,  and  a  Divine  judgment  of  legal 
standing  conformed  to  and  grounded  upon 
the  degree  of  actual  subjective  righteousness 
attained  at  any  moment  by  the  subject.  In 
the  theology  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  justification,  or  God's  sentence 
pronouncing  the  sinner  released  firom  con- 
demnation, and  entitled  to  the  rewards 
promised  to  the  obedient,  is  conditioned 
upon  self-appropriating  faith;  and  such 
faith  is  of  course  consequent  only  to  spiri- 
tual regeneration. 

The  ordo  salutis,  therefore,  according  to 
the  Catholic  system,  is,  (1)  Baptism;  (2) 
The  cleansing  away  of  the  pollution  of  sin  ; 
(3)  The  infusion  of  gracious  habits;  (4)  The 
exercise  of  these  gracious  habits  in  the  doing 
of  good  works,  which  merit  the  favour  of 
God,  increase  of  grace,  and  finally  eternal 
life ;  (5)  The  sacrament  of  penance  in  this 
life,  and  afber  death  purgatory,  by  the  pains 
of  which  the  penalties  incurred  by  our  sins 
and  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience  are 
liquidated,  and  our  guilt  expiated,  and  the 
legal  accounts  of  our  souls  finally  adjusted. 

The  order  observed  in  the  application  of 
redemption  in  the  theology  of  the  Reformers 
is,  (1)  Regeneration;  (2)  Faith ;  (3)  Justifi- 
cation. The  regeneration  and  faith  upon 
which  justification  is  conditioned  being  in 
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no  sense  causes,  either  meritorious  or  effi- 
cient, of  the  remission  of  sins  and  imputation 
of  righteousness  which  ensue,  but  only  con- 
ditions »ine  qua  7wn,  to  which  God  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  that  remission 
and  that  imputation,  and  upon  which  He 
has  been  sovereignly  pleased  to  make  them 
depend. 

II.  The  problem  as  it  stands  according  to 
the  MedicBval  and  Romish  system. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Medieval  system, 
this  problem,  in  the  terms  of  its  statement, 
can  have  no  existence,  since  they  regard 
justification  as  a  real  subjective  change  of 
moral  character,  and  since  they  hold  that 
full  remission  of  the  penalty  of  sin  and  com- 
plete acceptance  into  Divine  favour  are  the 
result  of  subsequent  penitential  expiations 
and  meritorious  acts  of  obedience. 

1.  They  define  justification  as  "not  re- 
mission of  sin  merely,  but  also  the  sanctifi- 
cation  and  renewal  of  the  inward  man, 
through  the  voluntary  reception  of  grace, 
and  of  the  gifts  whereby  man  of  unjust  be- 
comes just,  and  of  an  enemy  a  friend."  "  Of 
this  justification,  (1)  The  final  catise  is  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eternal 
life  ;  (2)  The  efficient  cause  is  a  merciful 
God ;  (3)  The  meritorious  cause  is  His  most- 
beloved  and  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  we  were  enemies, 
merited  justification  for  us  by  His  most  holy 
passion  on  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and  made 
satisfaction  for  us  unto  God  the  Father; 
(4)  The  instrumental  cause  is  baptism  ;  (5) 
The  formal  cause  is  the  righteousness  of 
God — ^not  that  whereby  He  Himself  is  just, 
but  that  whereby  He  maketh  us  just ;  that, 
to  wit,  with  which  we,  being  endowed  by 
Him,  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind, 
and  we  are  not  only  reputed,  but  are  truly 
called,  and  are  just,  receiving  justice  within 
us,  each  one  according  to  his  own  measure, 
and  according  to  each  one's  proper  disposi- 
tion and  co-operation.  For  although  no  one 
can  be  just  but  he  to  whom  the  merits  of 


the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are 
communicated,  yet  this  is  done  in  the  said 
justification  of  the  impious,  when  by  the 
merit  of  that  same  most  holy  passion  the 
charity  of  God  is  poured  forth  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  justi- 
fied, and  is  inherent  therein ;  whence  man, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  he  is  grafted, 
receives  in  said  justification,  together  with 
the  remission  of  sins,  all  those  gifts  infused 
at  once — ^faith,  hope,  and  charity."  (Cone. 
Trent.,  Sess.  6,  ch.  7.) 

Hence  justification,  (1)  Necessarily  pre- 
supposes the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ 
for  human  guilt ;  (2)  It  presupposes  the 
merit  of  Christ's  obedience  and  suffering, 
meriting  for  His  people  grace  and  all  things 
necessary  for  salvation  ;  (3)  Its  essential 
nature  is  (a)  the  cleansing  from  pollution, 
(6)  the  infusion  of  grace ;  (4)  It  exists  iu 
various  degrees;  (5)  Its  reception  depends 
upon  and  its  degrees  vary  with  each  one's 
own  proper  disposition  and  co-operation. 

2.  The  work  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition of  justification  in  the  Mediaeval 
and  Catholic  view  of  it,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Protestant.  In  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  the  whole  human  race  is  held  under  a 
sentence  of  forfeiture  and  condemnation 
before  God.  Thomas  Aquinas  ("Summa 
Theologia,"  Pars.  III.,  Qu.  48.  Arts  1-4 ; 
and  Qu.  47,  Art.  23)  distinguished  in  the 
bearing  of  Christ's  work  upon  the  just  and 
holy  God,  between  its  value  as  satisfaction 
and  its  value  as  merit :  (1)  As  satisfaction, 
it  expiates  the  guilt  of  sin  and  atones  for 
sin  AS  a  wrong  done  the  infinite  Grod ;  (2)  As 
merit,  it  deserves  the  favour  and  gracious 
help  of  God  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  wrought  out.  In  both  elements  it  is 
necessarily  presupposed  by  God  as  the 
judicial  ground  of  all  His  gracious  dealings 
with  the  human  race,  and  with  each  indi- 
vidual thereof.  As  satisfaction  it  removes 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  sinner, 
which  would  otherwise  necessitate  the  ex- 
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pression  of  wrath,  and  prevent  the  exercise 
of  grace.  As  merit  it  deserves  the  commu- 
nication of  initial  grace  to  each  designated 
beneficiary,  which  is  effected  in  baptism, 
whereby  the  soul  is  cleansed  from  sin 
and  habits  of  grace  are  infused ;  and 
further,  it  deserves  the  co-operation  of 
additional  grace  with  the  obedient  will 
rightly  using  prevenient  grace;  and  it  is 
the  ultimate  and  absolute  meritorious  basis 
upon  which  the  good  works  of  believers 
secondarily  merit  increase  of  grace  and 
ultimately  eternal  life.  Aquinas  himself 
affirms  that  the  satisfaction  and  merit  of. 
Christ  necessarily  antecede  and  coustitute 
the  foundation  of  any  merit  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  believer.  Hence  that  which 
is  ultimately  founded  upon  grace  is  all  of 
grace,  and  si  gratia  cansideratur  secundum 
rationem  gratuiti  doni,  (ynwie  meritum  re- 
pugnat  gratia  (Qu.  113,  Art.  5)  ;  atid  hence 
absolutely  forgiveness  of  sins  precedes  and 
conditions  infusion  of  grace.  And  yet,  with 
palpable  inconsistency,  Thomas,  and  after 
him  the  whole  Romish  Church,  actually 
reverse  this  fundamental  order  when  they 
proceed  to  elucidate  the  actual  realisation 
of  redemption  by  the  individual  believer 
(Qu.  113,  Arts.  2-8) :  "Therefore  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  cannot  be  rationally  believed 
unless  there  be  present  (first)  infusion  of 
grace."  "  In  justification  (in  the  Romish 
sense)  therefore  four  points  are  involved : 

(a)  The  infusion  of  grace ;  (b)  The  move- 
ment of  the  free  will  toward  God  through 
the  awakening  of  faith  ;  (o)  The  movement 
of  the  free  will  against  sin  ;  (d)  The  remis- 
sion of  guilt  as  the  completion  of  justifica- 
tim:'  (Ritschl,  "  Hist.  Ch.  Doc.  of  Recon- 
ciliation," p.  79.) 

3.  In  the  actual  realisation  of  justifica- 
tion by  the  individual,  according  to  the 
Romish  scheme,  a  distinction  must  be  care- 
fully observed  between  (a)  that  which  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  sinner  prepares  for  it, 

(b)  the  realisation  of  justification  in  the 


first  instance,  and  (c)  its  subsequent  pro- 
gressive realisation  in  the  advance  of  the 
gracious  soul  towards  perfection;  (<2)  that 
which  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  to 
grace  of  the  baptized  Christian  after  back- 
sliding into  sin. 

(1.)  The  preparation  of  the  adult  sinner 
for  justification  proceeds  from  the  prevenient 
grace  of  God,  without  any  merit  on  the  part 
of  the  subject.  This  grace  conceiving  faith 
through  hearing  brings  him  (a)  to  know 
himself  to  be  a  sinner  and  to  apprehend  the 
Divine  justice,  and  (b)  to  consider  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  to  trust  that  God  will  be  mer- 
ciful to  him  for  Christ  s  sake ;  and  hence 
((?)  disposes  him  to  co-operate  with  that 
grace  which  inclines  him  to  love  God,  and 
moves  him  to  that  detestation  of  sin  and 
penitence  which  must  be  experienced  before 
baptism,  and  finally  leads  him  {d)  to  deter- 
mine to  receive  baptism  and  lead  a  new  life. 
(Cone.  Trent.,  Sess.  6,  chaps.  5  and  6.) 

2.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  accor- 
ding to  the  Romish  system,  as  above  shown, 
is  the  infusion  of  gracious  habits,  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin  having  been  washed  away  by  the 
power  of  God,  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  through  the  instrumentality  of  bap- 
tism, which  operates  its  effects  by  an  effec- 
tive energy  made  inherent  in  it  by  the 
institution  of  God.  After  this,  inherent  sin 
being  removed,  remission  of  guilt  follows 
necessarily  as  its  immediate  effect.  Guilt  is 
the  relation  which  sin  sustains  to  the  justice 
of  God.  The  thing  being  removed,  the 
relation  ceases  ipso  facto,  (Bellarmin,  "  De 
Amissione  gratia  et  statu  peccati.") 

(3.)  Having  been  thus  justified  and  made 
a  friend  of  God,  he  advances  from  virtue  to 
virtue,  and  is  renewed  from  day  to  day, 
through  the  observance  of  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  of  the  Church,  faith  co- 
operating with  good  works,  which  truly 
merit  and  receive  as  a  just  reward  increase 
of  grace,  and  more  and  more  perfect  justifica- 
tion.   Uisjirst  justification  was  for  Christ's 
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sake,  without  any  co-operation  of  his  own 
merit,  but  by  consent  of  his  own  will.  His 
continued  and  increasing  justification  is  for 
Christ's  sake,  through  and  in  proportion  to 
liis  own  merit,  which  deserves  increase  of 
grace  and  acceptance  in  proportion  {a)  to 
his  personal  holiness  and  (6)  to  his  obedience 
to  ecclesiastical  rules.  (Cone.  Trent,  Sess.  6, 
chap.  10,  and  can.  82.) 

(4)  In  the  case  of  those  who,  having  been 
justified,  have  sinned,  the  grace  lost  is 
restored,  for  the  merits  of  Christ,  through 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  which  is  provided 
as  a  second  plank  to  rescue  those  who  by 
sin  have  shipwrecked  grace.  The  penance 
includes  (a)  sorrow  for  sin ;  {b)  confession  of 
all  known  sins — at  least  the  desire  to  do  so — 
to  a  priest  having  jurisdiction  ;  {c)  sacerdotal 
absolution;  {d)  satisfaction  by  alms,  fasts, 
prayers,  etc.,  and  finally  by  purgatorial  fires 
— ^which  all  avail  for  the  avenging  and  pun- 
ishing of  past  sins,  as  well  as  for  the  discipline 
of  the  new  life,  and  are  meritorious  satisfac- 
tions to  Divine  justice,  cancelling  the  tem- 
poral punishments  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
the  sins  for  which  they  are  undergone,  the 
eternal  punishment  whereof  having  been 
freely  and  at  once  remitted,  either  by  the 
sacrament  itself,  or  by  the  honest  desire  for 
it.  (Cone.  Trent.,  Sess.  6,  chaps.  14  and  16, 
and  can.  30,  Sess.  14,  chaps.  1-9.) 

This  system,  involving  the  logical  contra- 
diction ahready  pointed  out,  we  acknowledge 
to  be  Christian  (generically),  because  it  builds 
ultimately  upon  the  satisfaction  and  merits 
of  Christ,  which  alone  it  regards  as  absolute. 

But  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  at  the 
same  time  to  be  anti-Christian — i.e,  a  sjrstem 
which  substitutes  that  which  is  not  Christ  in 
His  place  and  stead,  inasmuch  as  it,  (1) 
After  building  upon,  overlays  out  of  sight 
the  true  foundation  with  human  merits  and 
penances,  without  authority,  destitute  of  all 
meritorious  desert.  (2)  Because  it  inter- 
poses between  the  soul  of  the  repentant 
sinner  and  Christ  many  false  mediators,  as 


Mary,  the  saints,  and  priests.  (3)  Inasmudi 
as  it  teaches  that  Divine  grace  operates 
fnagicaUyy  through  sacraments,  ex  opere 
oporato ;  and  not,  as  is  the  fact,  etUcaUy 
through  the  truth  revealed  in  the  inspired 
Word,  apprehended  through  spiritual  illumi- 
nation, and  received  by  £uth,  and  loved  and 
obeyed  in  the  heart  and  Ufa 

HI.  The  problem  considered  in  the /)rm  it 
has  assumed  in  the  R^ovmation  Theology. 

1.  Observe  the  distinctive  principle  of  the 
Theology  of  the  Reformers. 

(1.)  The  movement  of  Luther  and  Calvin^ 
and  even  of  Zwingli,  was  one  primarily  of 
inward  practical  personal  religious  experience, 
and  not  of  systematic  theological  thinking. 
The  phrase  "justification  by  foith,"  there- 
fore, in  the  first  instance  expressed  a  religious 
conviction  corresponding  to  a  felt  religious 
necessity  of  baptized  Christian  men,  ahready 
within  the  Church  and  diligently  serving 
God,  who  had  been  brought  to  estimate  their 
own  religious  works  at  their  tru^  value — as 
imperfect  and  utterly  inadequate.  The  holi- 
ness of  God  condemns  as  worthy  of  repro- 
bation the  least  imperfection.  The  whole 
heart  and  all  the  works  of  the  most  earnest 
Christian  are  imperfect,  and  worthy  of  con- 
demnation. There  is  consequently  no  ground 
of  confidence  for  any  sinner,  no  matter  what 
be  the  character  or  stage  of  his  religious 
experience,  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
imputed  by  God  and  appropriated  by  fiuth. 
(Ritschl.,  "  Hist.  Ch.  Doc.  Reconciliation." 
chap,  iv.) 

(2.)  In  connection  with  this  personal  expe- 
rience of  faith  appropriating  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  the  moral  and  Christian 
sense  of  the  Reformers  was  outraged  by  the 
then  prevalent  abuses  of  papal  indulgences 
— a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  penance, 
which  we  have  shown  above  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  the  Mediaeval  and  Romish  doctrine 
of  justification.  The  horrible  immoralities 
inseparable  from  the  system  enabled  the 
Reformers  to  estimate  more  adequatdy  its 
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essentially  itreligions  character.  The  fact 
that  all  these  ecclesiastical  penances  are 
inadequate,  and  therefore  ineffectual,  led 
them  to  see  more  clearly  that  they  are 
unauthorised  and  unnecessary,  because  anti- 
cipated by  the  perfect  work  of  Christ. 

Hence,  from  this  practical  ground,  there 
was  subsequently  elaborated  the  Beformation 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  was 
afterwards  adjusted  into  its  sjrstematic  rela- 
tions with  the  scriptural  teachings  as  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  Predestination,  Voca- 
tion, Faith,  Adoption,  and  Sanctification  by 
the  great  systematic  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  two  principles  which 
give  character  to  Protestant  soteriology,  and 
distinguish  it  generically  from  Romish  sote- 
riology on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the 
Socinians  and  Rationalists  on  the  other,  are : 

(1.)  The  clear  distinction  emphasised  be- 
tween the  change  of  relation  to  the  law, 
signalised  by  the  word  justification;  and 
the  real  subjective  change  of  personal  cha- 
racter, signalised  by  the  words  regeneration 
and  sanctification.  With  the  Protestants, 
justification  is  a  forensic  act  of  Ck)d,  de- 
claring that  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  life  is 
satisfied,  and  that  the  subject  is  no  longer 
subject  to  its  penalty,  but  entitled  hence- 
forth to  the  rewards  conditioned  upon  obe- 
dience. Regeneration,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  subjective  change  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  subject,  the  gracious  commencement 
of  his  complete  restoration  to  the  moral 
image  of  God,  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
progressive  sanctification. 

(2.)  The  second  characteristic  mark  of 
Protestant  soteriology  is  the  principle  that 
the  change  of  relation  to  the  law  signalised 
by  the  term  justification,  involving  remission 
of  penalty  and  restoration  to  &vour,  neces- 
sarily precedes  and  renders  possible  the  real 
moral  change  of  character  signalised  by  the 
terms  regeneration  and  sanctification.  The 
continuance  of  judicial  condemnation  ex- 
cludes the  exercise  of  grace  in  the  heart 


Remission  of  punishment  must  be  preceded 
by  remission  of  guilt,  and  must  itself  precede 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart. 
Hence  it  must  be  entirely  unconditioned 
upon  any  legal  standing,  or  moral  or  gra- 
cious condition  of  the  subject.  We  are 
pardoned  in  order  that  we  may  be  good, 
never  made  good  in  order  that  we  may  be 
pardoned.  We  are  freely  made  co-heirs 
with  Christ  in  order  that  we  may  become 
?rilling  co-workers  with  Him,  but  we  are 
never  made  co-workers  in  order  that  we  may 
become  co-heirs. 

These  principles  are  of  the  very  essepce  of 
Protestant  soteriology.  To  modify,  and 
much  more,  of  course,  to  ignore  or  to  deny 
them,  destroys  absolutely  the  thing  known 
as  Protestantism,  and  ought  to  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  all  recognised  right  to  wear  the 
name. 

2.  The  application  of  redemption  to  the 
individual  beneficiary  is  variously  conceived 
of  by  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Protestants. 

(1.)  According  to  Arminians,  Christ  satis- 
fied divine  justice  in  behalf  of  all  men,  the 
fallen  race  in  mass,  so  as  to  place  all  indivi- 
duals whatsoever  in  a  salvable  state,  and  to 
impetrate  sufficient  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
renewal  of  nature,  and  the  adoption  of  sons 
and  all  the  means  thereto  for  all  men,  sub- 
ject to  the  use  which  each  man  makes  of  the 
"gracious  ability"  thus  redemptively  se- 
cured for  him.  The  order,  therefore,  stands 
thus :  (a)  The  satisfaction  and  merit  of 
Christ ;  (6)  Sufficient  grace  conferred  upon 
all  for  Christ's  sake,  and  endowing  each 
man,  at  least  at  some  point  of  his  life,  with 
"  gracious  ability ; "  {c)  The  voluntary  use 
of  the  gracious  ability  thus  secured  issuing 
in  id)  regeneration,  and  hence  {e)  in  faith, 
and  hence  in  (/)  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion. 

(2.)  According  to  Calvinists,  Christ  obeyed 
and  suffered  in  the  stead  of,  and  in  behalf 
of,  His  elect,  according  to  the  terms  of  a 
covenant  engagement  formed  in  eternity  be- 
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tween  His  Father  and  Himself.  He  impe- 
trated  for  His  people  individually  complete 
salvation  and  all  the  means  thereof,  to  be 
applied  to  them  severally  at  such  times  and 
under  such  providential  and  gracious  condi- 
tions as  were  determined  in  the  covenant. 

Hence  the  application  of  redemption  to 
each  beneficiary  proceeds  on  the  presupposi- 
tion of  a  merit  and  right  previously  impe- 
trated  by  Christ  and  conceded  by  the  Father. 
Every  element  of  God  s  gracious  dealings 
with  the  elect,  from  their  birth  to  their 
glorification,  is  exercised  toward  them  in 
Christ  as  their  head,  is  on  account  (/Christ 
as. the  One  procuring  it  by  His  merit,  and 
through  Christ  as  the  One  efficaciously  ap- 
pljdng  it.  Hence  the  application  of  redemp- 
tion is  the  designed  end  and  efifect  of  the 
impetration  of  it  by  Christ 

The  parts  of  the  application  are  two :  (a) 
Union  with  Christ,  and  (6)  communion  in 
the  benefits  secured  by  His  obedience  and 
suffering. 

This  "union"  is  effected  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  effectual  calling.  Of  this  "  calling" 
the  parts  are  two :  (a)  The  offering  of  Christ 
to  the  sinner,  externally  by  the  Gospel,  and 
internally  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  (6)  The  reception  of  Christ,  which 
on  our  part  is  both  passive  and  active.  The 
passive  reception  is  that  whereby  a  spiritual 
principle  is  ingenerated  into  the  human  will, 
whence  issues  the  active  reception,  which  is 
an  act  of  f&ith  with  which  repentance  is 
always  conjoined. 

The  "  communion "  of  benefits  which 
results  from  this  union  involves  (a)  a  change 
of  state  or  relation,  called  justification ;  and 
(6)  a  change  of  subjective  moral  character, 
commenced  in  regeneration  and  completed 
through  sanctification. 

Justification  is  by  all  Calvinists  defined 
— ^a  gracious  sentence  pronounced  by  God, 
whereby  He  pardoneth  the  sins  of  the  believer 
and  receives  him  as  righteous  in  His  sight 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousness  of 


Christ  imputed  to  him  as  a  believer.   ("  Me- 
dulla Amesii,"  chap.  26,   De  Vocatione.) 

3.  Hence  the  apparent  circle  in  the 
reasoning  involved  in  the  evangelical  or 
Protestant  soteriology,  and  the  interest 
thence  arising  in  the  problem  proposed  in 
this  article. 

(1.)  Christ  satisfies  Divine  justice  and 
merits  grace  and  salvation  for  His  elect  by 
His  sufferings  on  the  cross. 

(2.)  In  consideration  of  this  meritorious 
work  of  Christ,  and  in  execution  of  the 
grace  therein  impetrated,  God  deals  with 
the  elect  sinner  from  his  birth  in  a  method 
of  forbearance  and  special  providential  dis- 
cipline, and  at  the  predetermined  time  He 
regenerates  him  as  still  a  sinner  for  Christ's 
sake  antecedent  to  faith. 

(3.)  In  consideration  of  the  same  meri- 
torious work  of.  Christ  and  the  grace  thereby 
impetrated,  God  graciously  declares  the 
relation  of  the  now  regenerated  believer  to 
the  law  to  be  changed,  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  to  be  credited  to  him,  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  now  apprehended  by  &ith. 

Thus  it  follows  that  the  satisfaction  and 
merit  of  Christ  are  the  antecedent  cause  of 
r^eneration ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
participation  of  the  believer  in  the  satisfac- 
tion and  merit  of  Christ  {i,e,  his  justification) 
is  conditioned  upon  his  faith,  which  in  turn 
is  conditioned  upon  his  regeneration.  He 
must  have  part  in  Christ  so  far  forth  as  to 
be  regenerated  in  order  to  have  part  in  him 
so  far  forth  as  to  be  justified. 

This  question  is  obviously  one  as  to  order, 
not  of  time,  but  of  cause  and  effect.  All 
admit,  (1)  That  the  satisfaction  and  merit 
of  Christ  are  the  necessary  precondition  of 
regeneration  and  faith  as  directly  as  of  justi- 
fication ;  (2)  That  regeneration  and  justi- 
fication are  both  gracious  acts  of  Gtod ;  (3) 
That  they  take  place  at  the  same  moment 
of  time.  The  only  question  is.  What  is  the 
true  order  of  causation  ?  Is  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  imputed  to  us  that  we  may 
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believe,  or  is  it  imputed  to  us  because  we 
beUeye  ?  Is  justification  an  analytic  judg- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  this  man,  though  a 
sinner,  yet,  being  a  believer,  is  justified? 
Or  is  it  a  synthetic  judgment,  to  the  effect 
that  this  sinner  is  justified  for  Christ's  sake 
(Ktschl.,  chap.  6,  sec.  42).  Our  catechism 
suggests  the  latter  by  the  order  of  its  phrases. 
Crod  justifies  us,  "  only  for  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by 
faith  alone."  The  same  seems  to  be  included 
in  the  very  act  of  justifying  faith  itself, 
which  is  the  trustful  recognition  and  embrace 
of  Christ,  who  had  previously  "  loved  me, 
and  given  himself  for  ww"  (Gal.  ii.  20). 

The  biblical  phrase,  "justified  by  faith," 
applies  strictly,  of  course,  to  our  relations  to 
God  as  these  are  realised  in  the  sphere  of 
human  consciousness.  Faith  is  at  once  the 
act  whereby  we  apprehend  Christ,  and  the 
effect  of  our  being  antecedently  apprehended 
of  Him.  The  act  of  faith  is  the  one  thing 
we  do,  but  it  is  preceded  in  the  order  of 
causation  (a)  by  the  impetration  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  and  (b)  by  the  first  stages  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  it. 
Faith  is  the  organ  whereby  we  recognise 
Christ  as  meriting  our  salvation,  and  the 
Father  as  reconciled  for  Christ's  sake,  but 
of  course  the  salvation  was  merited,  and  the 
Father  was  reconciled,  and  both  were  long 
since  engaged  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  personal  application 
of  grace,  or  we  could  not  recognise  them  as 
so  doing. 

4.  The  analogy  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  us  and  of  our  sins  to  Christ 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  reflecting  on 
the  conditions  of  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  us. 

However  much  various  schools  of  theo- 
logians may  differ  as  to  the  grounds  and 
nature  of  our  union  with  Adam,  and  hence 
as  to  the  reason  in  law  of  our  responsibility 
for  his  apostatising  act,  the  whole  Church  has 
always  maintained  that  the  depravity  of 


moral  nature  innate  in  his  posterity  is  the^ 
penal  consequence  of  his  first  sin.  Beza  on 
Rom.  V.  expresses  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Church  when  he  says  :  "  As  Adam,  by  the 
commission  of  sin,  first  was  made  guilty  of 
the  wrath  of  God  "  {i.e.,  righteously  exposed 
to  that  wrath), "  then  as  being  guilty  under- 
went, as  the-  punishment  of  his  sin,  the 
corruption  of  soul  and  body,  so  also  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity  a  nature  in  the 
first  place  guilty,  and  neopt  corrupted."  The 
imputation  of  the  guilt  (just  liability  to 
punishment)  of  Adam's  apostatising  act  to 
his  whole  race  in  common  leads  judicially  to 
the  spiritual  desertion  of  each  new-bom  soul 
in  particular,  and  spiritual  desertion  involves 
inherent  depravity  as  a  necessary  and  uni- 
versal consequence.  In  like  manner  the 
imputation  of  our  sins  in  common  to  Christ 
led  to  His  spiritual  desertion  (Matt,  xxvii. 
46),  but  His  temporary  desertion  as  a  man  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  led  in  His  case  to  no  ten- 
dency however  remote  to  inherent  or  actual 
sin,  because  He  was  the  God-man.  By  conse- 
quence, the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness to  us  is  the  necessary  precondition  of 
the  restoration  to  us  of  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  restoration  leads  by 
necessary  consequence  to  our  regeneration 
and  sanctification. 

The  notion  that  the  necessary  precondition 
of  the  imputation  to  us  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness is  our  own  faith,  of  which  the  necessary 
precondition  is  regeneration,  is  analogous  to 
the  rejected  theory  that  the  inherent  personal 
moral  corruption  of  each  of  Adam's  descen- 
dants is  the  necessary  precondition  of  the 
imputation  of  his  guilt  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  the 
casual  antecedent  of  inherent  depravity,  in 
like  manner  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
must  be  the  casual  antecedent  of  regenera- 
tion and  faith. 

This  is  obviously  true  in  the  case  of  a 
person  regenerated  in  infancy,  as  must  be 
true  of  all  who  die  in  infancy,  and  of  many 
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others  whose  early  regeneration  is  attested 
by  their  subsequent  life.  In  their  case  the 
unquestionable  order  was  as  follows :  The 
guilt  of  Adam  was  imputed  at  birth,  and 
they  at  once  lost  original  righteousness 
and  became  spiritually  dead.  Then  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  was  imputed,  and 
they  were  regenerated,  and,  in  due  course, 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^  In  the  justi- 
fication, therefore,  of  that  majority  of  the 
elect  which  dies  in  infancy^  personal  faith 
does  not  mediate.  It  cannot,  therefore,  ever 
mediate  in  the  justification  of  any  of  the 
elect  as  an  element  abioltdely  necessary  to 
the  thing  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  adult, 
faith  is  the  first  and  invariable  exercise  of 
the  regenerate  and  justified  soul,  whereby 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  and  the 
justification  it  effects  are  consciously  received 
and  appropriated,  and  the  organ  through 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  subsequently  acts  upon 
the  soul,  now  spiritually  alive,  in  promoting 
i\&  progressive  sanctification. 

Dr.  Domer  {Hist,  qf  Protest.  Tkeo.,  vol  ii., 
pp.  156,  160)  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  God 
must  Himself  ah'eady  have  been  secretly 
fiftvourable  and  gracious  to  man,  and  must 
abeady  'have  pardoned  him  in  foro  divino, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His^  relation  to 
human  nature,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  grace  of  regeneration."  "  In 
fact,  viewed  as  an  actus  Bei/orensis,  there  is 
a  necessity  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
existing  prior  to  man's  consciousness  thereof 
— ^nay,  prior  to  fiedth.  For  fiedth  is  nothing 
more  than  the  commencement  of  such  con- 
sciousness, and  could  not  arise  at  all  unless 
preceded  objectively  by  justification  before 
God — in  other  words,  by  a  Divine  and  gracious 
purpose,  special  with  regard  to  the  individual 
sinner,  existing  on  God's  part  as  an  accom- 
plished act  of  pardon,  and  then  appljdng  to 
man  by  the  exhibition  and  offer  of  the 
benefits  of  redemption.  The  vocation  of 
the  individual  to  salvation  could  not  result 
unless  God  had  already,  in  preventing  love. 


previously  pardoned  the  sinner  for  Christ's 
sake>  i.e.,  for  the  sake  of  that  fellowship  of 
Christ  with  the  sinner  which  the  latter  had 
not  yet  rejected.  It  is  only  when  Justifi- 
catio  forensis  maintains  its  reformation 
position  at  the  head  of  the  process  of  salva- 
tion that  it  has  any  firm  or  secure  standing 
at  all  If  removed  firom  this,  it  is  gradually 
driven  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance,  till 
at  last,  as  in  Storrs'  divinity,  it  takes  its 
place  at  the  end." 

5.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  above  mentioned,  that 
Christ  by  His  obedience  and  suffering  impe- 
trated  for  His  own  people,  not  only  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation,  but  salvation  itself  and  all 
it  includes,  and  the  certainty  and  means  of 
its  application  also.  This  He  did  in  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  a  covenant 
engagement  with  His  Father,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  application  of  the  purchased 
redemption  to  specific  persons  at  certain 
times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  all 
which  conditions  are  impetrated  by  Christ, 
as  well  as  definitely  determined  by  the 
covenant.  The  relation  of  a  new-bom  elect 
child  to  Adam,  and  his  participation  in  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  apostasy,  are  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  of  his  co-descend- 
ants. But  his  relation  to  the  satisfaction 
and  merits  of  Christ  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  minor  heir  under  human  law  to  his  inherit- 
ance secured  to  him  by  his  father's  will  As 
long  as  he  is  under  age  the  will  secures  the 
inchoate  rights  of  the  heir  dejure.  It  pro- 
vides for  his -education  and  maintenance  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate  in  preparation  for 
his  inheritance.  It  determines  the  previous 
instalments  of  his  patrimony  to  be  given  him 
by  his  trustee.  It  predetermines  the  precise 
time  and  conditions  of  his  being  inducted 
into  absolute  possession.  His  title  rests  firom 
first  to  List  upon  his  fiftther's  will.  He  pos- 
sesses certain  rights,  and  enjoys  certain 
benefits  from  the  first.  But  he  has  absolute 
rights  and  powers  of  ownership  only  when 
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he  reaches  the  period  and  meets  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  for  that  purpose  by  the  will. 
The  force  of  this  analogy  is  not  weakened, 
bat  rather  augmented,  by  the  fact  that  the 
peculiarity  in  the  case  of  the  elect  heir  of 
Christ's  redemption  is  that  all  the  conditions 
of  full  possession  are  themselves  free  gifts, 
equally  with  the  possession  secured  by  the 
will,  and  parts  of   the  inheritance  itself. 
Hence  the  satisfactioii  and  merit  of  Christ 
are  imputed  to  the  elect  man  from  his  birth, 
so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  gracious 
dealing  provided  for  him  in  preparation  for 
his  full  possession.     When  that  time  has 
come,  they  are  imputed  to  him  uncondi- 
tionally to  that  end,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  Spirit,  who  had  previously  striven 
with  him,  and  finally  convinced  him  of  sin, 
now  renews  his  will,  and  works  in  him  to  act 
faith,  whereby  he  appropriates  the  offered 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  actually  and 
consciously  is  received  into  the  number,  and 
is  openly  recognised  and  treated  as  one  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  children  of 
God.    To  this  consummating  and  self-pre- 
vailing act  of  God  theologians  have  assigned 
the  title  "Justification"  in  its  specific  sense. 
It  is  a  pronounced  judgment  of  God,  raising 
the  subject  into  the  realisation  of  a  new  re- 
lation, yet  one  long  purposed  and  prepared 
for.    From  the  first,  God  bad  regarded  and 
treated  him  as  an  heir  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness.   Now  He  regards  and  treats  him  as  in 
actual  possession,  and  if  an  adult.  He,  by 
the  gift  of  fEkith,  brings  him  into  conscious 
possession.    The  imputation  to  him  as  an 
heir,  and  the  imputation  to  him  as  in  actual 
possession,  do  not  differ  so  much  on  God's 
side  as  it  differs  in  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences in  the  actual  relations  and  expe- 
riences of  the  subject. 

''This  gracious  sentence  was  (1)  in  the  mind  of 
God,  as  a  concept,  in  His  puipose  to  justify  (GaL 
iii  8).  (2)  It  was  pronounced  in  Christ,  our  Head, 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead  (2  Cor.  v.  19) :  '  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them.'    (3)  It  is 


yirtually  pronounced  in  that  first  relation  which 
arises  from  the  generation  in  us  of  faith  (Rom.  yiii  1). 
(4)  It  is  expressly  pronounced  through  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  witnessing  with  our  spirits  our  reconciliation  to 
God."    {Medulla  Amesii,  chap.  27,  sec.  9.) 

**  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that  justification, 
if  we  take  in  whatever  can  be  comprised  imder  that 
name,  consists  of  various  articles  or  periods.  And, 
first,  God's  sentence  of  absolution  r^^ards  (1)  either 
aU  the  elect  in  general  collected  into  one  mystical 
body,  or  (2)  relates  to  each  person  in  particular." 

**  I  observe  two  articles  of  that  general  sentence. 
Hie  first  of  which  commenced  immediately  upon  the 
Fall,  when  Christ,  having  entered  into  suretyship 
engagements  for  elect  sinners,  obtained  .  .  .  that 
Satan  should- be  condemned  in  the  serpent,  etc  The 
second  article  of  this  general  justification  relates  to 
the  time  when  God  declares  that  full  satisfaction  had 
been  made  to  His  justice  by  the  dying  Christ  **  (2  Cor. 
V.  19). 

**  The  other  justification,  applied  to  every  believer 
in  particular,  has  its  distinct  articles.  The  first  is 
when  the  elect  person,  who  is  redeemed,  regenerated, 
and  united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  is  declared  to 
have  now  actually  passed  from  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion and  wrath  to  a  state  of  grace  and  favour.** 

''  The  second  is  when  this  sentence  is  intimated  and 
insinuated  to  the  conscience  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
third  is  when  the  sinner,  being  actively  and  passively 
justified,  is  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  God. 
The  fourth  is  immediately  after  death.  The  fifth  and 
last  is  on  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  elect  shaU 
be  publicly  justified.'*  (Witsius,  Economy  of  the 
Covenants,  book  3,  chapter  8,  sees.  57-63.) 

IV.  There  is  an  unhappily  significant 
tendency  observable  among  many  modem 
preachers  and  writers  to  ignore,  if  not  posi- 
tively to  deny,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
gratuitous  justification  as  an  essential  pre- 
condition  of  the  very  beginnings  of  all  moral 
reformation. 

As,  in  past  times,  many  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith  by  refusing  to  see  that 
the  only  worthy  end  and  complement  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  Divine  acceptance  is 
the  actual  restoration  of  the  moral  image  of 
God,  so  now  many  make  a  shipwreck  equally 
disastrous  on  the  opposite  side  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge  that  even  the  first  and  least 
improvement  in  character  and  life  must  be 
preceded  by  atonement  and  reconciliation* 
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The  prime  need  for  expiation  and  reconcilia- 
tion is  retired  into  the  shade,  ignored,  or 
denied.  The  cnltivation  of  benevolent  and 
honourable  sentiments,  and  the  diligent  per- 
formance of  all  the  actions  to  which  such 
sentiments  prompt,  are  insisted  upon  as  the 
first  and  last  duty  and  interest  of  men.  It 
is  affirmed  that  as  God  will  condemn  men  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  moral  excellence, 
so  He  will  extend  to  them  His  favour  in 
proportion  as  each  one  strives  with  all  his 
ability,  under  present  conditions,  to  be  and 
to  do  the  best  that  is  for  him  possible, 
irrespective  of  his  past  record,  or  the  con- 
stitutional moral  defects  of  character  thence 
entailed.  Concerning  this  deplorable  cha- 
racteristic of  some  modern  teaching  and 
preaching  we  liave  space  only  to  indicate  the 
following  unquestionable  facts : 

1.  This  characteristic  is  in  marked  con- 
trast andin  radical  opposition  to  the  preaching 
of  the  inspired  and  authoritative  representa- 
tives of  Christianity,  as  it  was  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  disciples  of  its  Founder. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  not  the  form  only, 
but  the  entire  logic  and  spirit  and  practical 
power  of  their  preaching,  was  truly  repre- 
sented by  their  own  frequent  assertions  that 
they  preached,  and  that  they  preached  only, 
"  Christ,"  "  the  cross,"  "  Christ  crucified," 
and  '*  the  resurrection  of  Christ "  after  His 
crucifixion.  Consciousness  of  guilt  and 
alienation,  and  the  glorious  fact  of  expiation 
and  gratuitous  reconciliation  already  effec- 
ted, were  the  immediate  practical  impres- 
sions made  on  all  their  hearers,  the  realisa- 
tion of  which  was  the  moral  power  on  which 
they  relied  to  revolutionise  character  and 
make  holy  living  possible. 

2.  As  shown  above,  this  modern  tendency 
is  in  no  less  obvious  contrast  and  radical 
opposition  to  all  the  forms  which  Christianity 
has  assumed  in  the  great  historical  Churches. 
Whatever  the  men  who  thus  ignore  the  cross 
may  call  thmselves,  it  is  clear  that  they 
differ  far  more  radically  and  upon  questions 


of  more  instant  practical  importance  alike 
from  all  legitimate  schools  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  than  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants differ  from  each  other.  If  the  schism 
effected  at  the  Reformation  was  justified  by 
the  character  of  popish  errors,  or  by  the 
extent  of  the  soul-destructive  mischief  they 
effected,  a  more  urgent  demand  for  an 
equally  radical  purgation  of  so-called  Pro- 
testant pulpits  appeals  to  us  now. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  modem  rational- 
istic moral  legalism,  just  as  much  as  the 
ancient  Jewish  ceremonial  legalism,  and  on 
similar  principles,  makes  the  cross  of  Christ 
of  none  effect  by  their  traditions.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  the  same  influences  and 
the  same  principles  which  lead  to  the  dimi- 
nished emphasis  or  to  the  virtual  ignoring 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  cross,  will 
inevitably  result  soon  in  its  open  and  abso- 
lute denial  Thus  heresy,  like  sin,  "  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 

4.  The  pretence  that  the  modem  tendency 
alluded  to  is  prompted  by  a  higher  moral 
standard  or  by  a  superior  sense  of  the  essen- 
tial importance  of  personal  character  than 
that  which  prompted  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  creeds,  hymns,  and  litur- 
gies of  all  churches,  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  The  genuine  appreciation  of 
the  excellence  of  moral  goodness  is  essen- 
tially inseparable  firom  a  corresponding 
appreciation  of  the  abomination  and  ill- 
desert  of  moral  evil  A  deep  sense  of  sin 
is  in  actual  sinners  the  absolutely  essential 
precondition  of  the  first  beginnings  of  moral 
improvement.  A  due  sense  of  sin  involves 
essentially  a  profound  personal  recognition 
of  its  pollution,  its  guilt,  and  its  power.  A 
man  tmly  loving  holiness  and  hating  sin, 
himself  a  redeemed  sinner  preaching  to  his 
fellow-sinners,  cannot  stultify  liimself  and 
mock  them  by  telling  them  to  be  as  good  as 
they  can  with  all  their  might,  and  God  will 
bless  them.  He  must  either  preach  despair, 
or  an  adequate  expiation  and  gracious  recou- 
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ciliation  as  the  basis  of  all  real  reform.  The 
opposite  method,  unhappily  becoming  less 
infrequent  than  hitherto,  is  an  evident 
symptom  of  a  miserably  low  moral  standard. 
The  age-spirit  which  doubts  about  the 
reality  and  eternity  of  future  punishment 
naturally  ceases  to  emphasize  justification 
on  the  basis  of  vicarious  expiation,  and  to 
postpone  it  as  the  consequent  of  regenera- 
tion, sanctification,  and  the  life  work  which 
follows.  The  end  is  evident  and  inevitable. 
Without  antecedent  reconciliation  men  can- 
not be  truly  sanctified.    So  the  same  low 


sense  of  sin  which  leads  to  the  ignoring  of 
justification,  or  to  its  removal  from  its  posi- 
tion as  the  beginning  and  fountain  of  all 
practical  grace,  will  necessarily  lead  to  the 
denial  of  the  soul's  need  of  any  grace,  and 
of  its  obligation  to  any  law.  Legalism 
makes  teii  professions  ;  but,  beginning  with 
the  denial  of  innate  sinfulness  and  moral 
impotency,  it  proceeds  logically  to  ignore 
the  abomination  of  sin  and  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  and  ends  in  an  abyss  of  licence 
which  confounds  all  moral  distinctions. 


ELIZABETH     BARRETT     BROWNING. 


pXTEEN  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, the  greatest  woman-poet  that 
ever  lived. 

She  was  bom  of  wealthy  parents,  at  Hope 
End,  near  Ledbury,  in  1809.  In  her  very 
early  childhood  she  wrote  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  at  fifteen  she  began  to  be  known 
among  her  friends  as  a  writer.  "I  wrote 
verses,"  she  says,  "  as  I  dare  say  many  have 
done  who  never  wrote  any  poems — ^very 
early  :  at  eight  years  old  and  earlier.  But 
what  is  less  common,  the  early  fancy  turned 
into  a  wili,  and  remained  with  me ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  poetry  has  been  a 
distinct  object  with  me,  an  object  to  read, 
think,  and  live  for.  And  I  could  make  you 
laugh,  although  you  could  not  make  the 
public  laugh,  by  the  narrative  of  nascent 
odes,  epics,  and  didactics  crying  aloud  on 
obsolete  Muses  from  childish  lips.  The 
Greeks  were  my  demigods,  and  haunted  me 
out  of  Pope's  Homer,  until  I  dreamt  more 
of  Agamemnon  than  of  Moses  the  black 
pony.    And  thus  my  great '  epic '  of  eleven 


or  twelve  years  old,  in  four  books,  and  called 
"  The  Battle  of  Marathon,"  and  of  which 
fifty  copies  were  printed,^  because  papa  was 
bent  upojL  spoiling  me,  is  Pope's  Homer 
done  over  again,  or  rather  undone;  for, 
although  a  curious  production  for  a  child,  it 
gives  evidence  only  of  an  imitative  faculty, 
and  an  ear,  and  a  good  deal  of  reading  in 
a  peculiar  direction.  The  love  of  Pope's 
Homer  threw  me  into  Pope  on  the  one  side 
and  into  Greek  on  the  other,  and  into  Latin 
as  a  help  to  Greek ;  and  the  influence  of  all 
these  tendencies  is  manifest  so  long  after- 
wards as  in  my  Essay  on  Mind,  a  didactic 
poem  written  when  I  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  long  repented  of  as  worthy  of 
all  repentance.  Th^  poem  is  imitative  in  its 
form,  yet  is  not  without  traces  of  an  indivi- 
dual thinking  and  feeling — ^the  bird  pecks 
through  .the  shell  in  it.  Witli  this  it  has  a 
pertness  and  pedantry  which  did  not  even 
then  belong  to  the  character  of  the  author, 
and  which  I  r^ret  now  more  than  I  do  the 
literary  defectiveness." 
She  analyses  her  own  writings  with  the 
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same,  critical  acumen  and  undisguised  frank- 
ness which  distinguish  her  criticisms  of  the 
writings  of  other  people.  Indeed,  the  letters 
before  us  are  made  more  valuable  for  the  wise 
and  discriminating  opinions  given  frankly, 
yet  humbly  too,  by  this  young  invalid,  living 
in  utter  seclusion  and  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  She  was,  possibly,  thus  enabled 
to  rely  upon  her  own  keen  insight  more  inde- 
pendently, and  to  give  her  opinions  unbiassed 
by  external  influences.  "After  all,"  she 
says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "I  am  not  a 
*good  hater.*  Have  not,  I  do  assure  you 
(and  you  may  think  the  worse  of  me  for  it, 
perhaps),  a  single  personal  animosity  in  the 
world ;  and  also  I  am  tolerably  good-tempered 
— ^that  is,  I  never  threw  the  chairs  about  the 
room  in  a  passion  since  I  was  eleven  years 
old.  Therefore,  altogether,  it  is  easy  for  me 
to  comprehend  that  your  friend,  albeit  a 
foe  of  mine,  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
cultivated  men  in  the  world  ;  and  to  pardon 
him  heartily  for  my  having  displeased  him. 
'  Libert^,  egalit^,  <m  la  mort ! '  We  may 
each  think  as  we  like  of  each  othef 's  poetry, 
and  no  harm  done  to  either." 

The  six  or  seven  years  after  her  earliest 
volume,  An  Essay  on  Mind,  was  published, 
were  passed  in  severe  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. Her  friend  and  master  at  this  time 
was  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  very  well  known  by 
his  translations  from  the  Greek.  He  was 
blind,  and  the  young  student  read  aloud  to 
him  their  favourite  authors.  Mrs.  Browning's 
poem,  "  Wine  of  Cyprus,"  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Boyd,  contains  recollections  of  the  hours 
passed  thus  happily  together  : — 

I  think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When,  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings, 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek. 
Past  the  pane  the  mountain  spreading, 
Swept  the  sheep-bell's  tinkling  noise. 
While  a  girlish  voice  was  reading 
Somewhat  low  for  ai*s  and  oi's. 

In  about  1836  she  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Mitford,  who  gives  a  sketch  of  her 


as  she  then  appeared,  in  her  Recollections 
of  a  Idteraty  Life.  She  was  certainly.  Miss 
Mitford  declared,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
persons  she  had  ever  seen.  Her  figure  was 
slight  and  delicate,  with  a  shower  of  dark 
curls  tailing  on  either  side  of  a  most  expres- 
sive face ;  large,  tender  eyes,  richly  fringed 
by  dark  eye-lashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam, 
and  such  a  look  of  youthfulness  that  Miss 
Mitford  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  friend  in  whose  carriage  she  rode  to  see 
her  at  Ghiswick,  that  this  translatress  of  the 
Prometheus,  the  authoress  of  the  Essay  on 
Mind,  was  old  enough  to  be  introduced  into 
company. 

"  My  first  introduction  to  Miss  Barrett," 
says  Mr.  Home,  her  next  literary  friend, 
"  was  by  a  note  from  Mrs.  Orme,  enclosing 
one  from  the  young  lady,  containing  a  short 
poem,  with  the  modest  request  to  be  frankly 
told  whether  it  might  be  ranked  as  poetry  or 
merely  verse.  As  there  could  be  no  doubt 
in  the  recipient's  mind  on  that  point,  the 
poem  was  forwarded  to  Colbum's  New 
Monthly,  edited  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Bulwer 
(afterwards  the  late  Lord  Lytton),  where  it 
duly  appeared  in  the  current  number.  The 
next  manuscript  sent  to  me  was  '  The  Dead 
Pan,'  and  the  poetess  at  once  started  on  her 
bright  and  noble  cafeer." 

Very  soon  after  her  appearance  in  the 
literary  world.  Miss  Barrett  broke  a  blood- 
vessel upon  the  lungs  ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  was  ordered  by  her  physician  to  a 
warmer  climate.  "  Her  eldest  brother,'  a 
brother  in  heart  and  talent  worthy  of  such 
a  sister,"  says  Mr.  Stoddard,  "  accompanied 
her  to  Torquay.  She  remained  there  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  mild  sea-breezes  of  Devonshire. 
One  fine  summer  morning  her  brother  and  a 
couple  of  young  friends  embarked  on  board 
a  small  sailing  vessel  for  a  few  hours'  trip. 
Eixcellent  sailors  all  of  them,  and  familiar 
with  the  coast,  they  sent  back  the  boatmen, 
and  undertook  to  manage  the  craft  them- 
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selves.  A  few  minutes  after  their  embarka- 
tion, just  as  they  were  crossing  the  bar,  the 
boat  went  down,  and  all  who  were  in  her 
perished.  The  bodies  were  never  found." 
It  was  a  year  after  this  tragedy  before  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  could  be  removed  from  Torquay. 
She  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  blow.  In 
a  letter  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr. 
Home  containing  expressions  of  sjonpathy, 
she  says :  ''  I  shsJl  be  more  at  ease  when  I 
have  thanked  you,  dear  Mr.  Home,  for  your 
assurance  of  sympathy,  which  in  it»  feeling 
and  considerate  expression,  a  few  days  since, 
touched  me  so  nearly  and  deeply.  Without 
it  I  should  have  written  when  I  was  able — 
I  mean  physically  able — ^for,  in  the  exhaus- 
tion consequent  upon  fever,  I  have  been  too 
weak  to  hold  a  pen.  As  to  reluctancy  of 
feeling,  believe  me  that  I  must  change  more 
than  illness  or  grief  can  change  me,  before 
it  becomes  a  painful  efibrt  to  communicate 
with  one  so  very  kind  as  you  have  been  to 
me.  Kindness  and  sjrmpathy  are  not  such 
common  things.  ....  It  was  a  heavy  blow 
(may  GkKl  keep  you  from  such !  I  knew  you 
would  be  sorry  for  me  when  you  heard).  It 
was  a  heavy  blow  for  all  of  us — and  I,  being 
weak,  you  see,  was  stmck  down  as  by  a 
bodily  blow,  in  a  moment,  without  having 
any  time  for  tears.  I  did  not  think,  indeed, 
to  be  better  any  more,  but  I  have  quite 
rallied  now — except  as  to  strength — and 
they  say  that  on  essential  points  I  shall  not 
suffer  permanently — and  this  is  a  comfort 
to  poor  papa.  But  oh,  Mr.  Home,  God's 
will  is  so  high  above  humanity,  that  its 
goodness  and  perfectness  cannot  be  scanned 
at  a  glance,  and  would  be  very  terrible  if  it 
were  not  for  His  manifested  love — ^manifested 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Only  that  holds  our  hearts 
together  when  He  shatters  the  world." 

The  death  of  this  beloved  brother  was  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems 
in  the  English  tongue.  The  first  verses  are 
full  of  despair — ^the  wild  passionate  cry  of  a 
despairing  heart,  yielding  at  last  to  a  more 
P  1 


chastened  submission  to  the  Divine  Will. 
The  verses  were  never  published  until  after 
her  own  death,  which  renders  them  still 
more  sacred  to  us  who  read  them.  We 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  them  here,  for 
although  most  of  our  readers  are  fsuniliar 
with  them,  they  must  ever  be  read  with 
fresh  emotion. 

DE   PROFUNDIS. 

The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun, 
Rose  np  for  me  with  life  began. 
To  mark  aU  bright  hours  of  the  day 

"With  hourly  love  is  dimmed  away, 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  tongue  which  like  a  stream  could  run 
Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  stone. 
And  every  morning  with  "  Grood  day  ** 
Make  each  day  good,  is  hushed  away,— 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  heart  which,  like  a  staff,  was  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon. 
The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 

With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away, 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

And  oold  before  my  sunmier's  done. 
And  deaf  in  Nature's  general  tune^ 
And  faUen  io6  low  for  special  fear. 
And  here,  with  hope  no  longer  here,— 
Whne  the  tears  drop,  my  days  go  on. 
The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own. 
This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone  ; 
And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 
"  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  ?  "— 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

The  past  rolls  forward  on  the  sun. 
And  makes  aU  night.    Oh  dreams  begun, 
Not  to  be  ended !    Ended  bliss, 
And  life  that  wiU  not  end  in  this  1 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

Breath  freezes  on  my  lips  to  moan : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door. 
Heart-bare,  heart-hungry,  veiy  poor. 
Whose  desolated  days  go  on. 

I  knock  and  cry — ^Undone,  undone  1 
Is  there  no  help  and  comfort — none  f 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat  plains. 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains  ? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on« 
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This  Nature,  though  the  snows  be  down, 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  in  June. 
The  little  red  hip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  for  such.    What  is  for  me. 
Whose  days  so  winterly  go  on  ? 

No  bird  am  I  to  sing  in  June, 
And  dare  not  ask  an  equal  boon ; 
Good  nests  and  berries  red  are  Nature's, 
To  give  away  to  better  creatures, — 
And  yet  my  dajrs  go  on,  go  on. 

I  ask  less  kindness  to  be  done, — 
Only  to  loose  these  pilgrim-shoon, 
(Too  early  worn  and  grimed)  with  sweet 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet, 
Till  days  go  out,  which  now  go  on. 

Only  to  lift  the  turf  unmown 
From  off  the  earth  where  it  has  grown, 
Some  cubit-space,  and  say, ''  Behold, 
Creep  in,  poor  Heart,  beneath  that  fold. 
Forgetting  how  the  days  go  on." 

What  harm  would  that  do  t '  Green,  anon. 
The  sward  would  quicken,  overshone 
By  skies  as  blue ;  and  crickets  might 
Have  leave  to  chirp  there  day  and  night, 
While  my  new  rest  went  on,  went  on. 

From  gracious  Nature  have  I  won 
Such  liberal  bounty !    May  I  run 
So,  lizard-like,  within  her  side, 
And  there  be  safe,  who  now  am  tried 
By  days  that  painfully  go  on  ? 

A  voice  reprove  me  thereupon. 

More  sweet  than  Natulre's,  when  the  drone 

Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 

Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 

The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

God's  voice,  not  Nature's.    Night  and  noon 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne. 
And  listens  for  the  creature's  praise. 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days ! 
The  Day-spring,  He,  Whose  days  go  on. 

He  reigns  above  ;  He  reigns  alone  ; 
Systems  bum  out  and  leave  His  throne ; 
Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  Him,  changeless  amid  all, — 
Ancient  of  Days,  whose  days  go  on. 

He  reigns  below,  He  reigns  above^ 
And  having  life  in  love  foregone 
Beneath  the  crown  of  sovran  thorns. 
He  reigns,  the  jealous  Gk>d.    Who  monms 
Or  rules  with  Him  while  days  go  on  ? 


By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  sun, 
I  hear  Him  charge  IGb  saints  that  none 
Among  His  creatures  anywhere 
'  Blaspheme  against  Him  with  despair. 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 

'    Take  from  my  head  the  thorn-wreath  brown. 
No  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown. 

0  Supreme  Love,  Chief  Miseiy, 
The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee, 
Whose  days  eternally  go  on  ! 

For  us,  whatever*s  undergone. 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest,  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood ; 
Only  the  Good  discerns  the  good. 

1  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Whatever's  lost,  it  first  was  won : 

We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 

Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here 

That  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more  dear. 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 

I  love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on  : 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost, 

With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 

I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

And  having  in  Thy  life-depth  thrown 
Being  and  suffering  (which  are  one). 
As  a  child  drops  his  pebble  small 
Down  some  deep  well  and  hears  it  fall. 
Smiling — so  I — ^Thy  days  go  on  ! 

It  was  duriDg  this  great  affliction  that  she 
studied  and  read  so  much  as  frequently  to 
astonish  her  phjrsician,  who  could  not  under- 
stand her  fondness  for  such  hard  books ;  so, 
in  order  to  prevent  discussion  on  the  subject, 
she  had  a  small  edition  of  Plato  bound  to 
resemble  a  novel.  In  regard  to  her  reading, 
she  writes  to  Mr.  Home  :  "  So  you  think  I 
never  read  Fonblanque  or  Sydney  Smith — 
or  Junius,  perhaps  ?  Mr.  Eenyon  calls  me 
his  'omnivorous  cousin.'  I  read  without 
principle.  I  have  a  sort  of  unity,  indeed, 
but  it  amalgamates  instead  of  selecting,— do 
you  understand?  When  I  had  read  the 
Hebrew  fiible  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  right 
through,  and  was  never  stopped  by  the 
Ghaldee,  and  the  Greek  poets,  and  Plato 
right  through  from  end  to  end,  I  passed  as 
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thoroughly  through  the  flood  of  all  possible 
and  impossible  British  and  foreign  novels 
and  romances,  with  slices  of  metaphysics 
laid  thick  between  the  sorrows  of  the  multi- 
tudinous Gelestinas.  It  is  only  useful  know- 
ledge and  the  multiplication  table  I  never 
tried  hard  at.  And  now— what  now?  Is 
this  matter  of  exultation  ?  Alas  !  no.  Do 
I  boast  of  my  omnivorousness  of  reading, 
even  apart  from  the  romances  ?  Certainly 
not ! — never,  except  in  joke.  It  is  against  my 
theories  and  ratiocinations,  which  take  upon 
themselves  to  assert  that  we  all  generally 
err  by  reading  too  much,  and  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  we  think.  I  should  be  wiser,  I 
am  persuaded,  if  I  had  not  read  half  so 
much — should  have  had  stronger  and  better 
exercised  faculties,  and  should  stand  higher 
in  my  own  appreciation.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  intellectual  indolence  is 
this  reading  of  books.  It  comes  next  to 
what  the  Americans  call '  whittling.' " 

After  Miss  Barrett's  return  to  England  she 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  ''  confined  to  a  large 
darkened  chamber  in  her  feither's  house,  and 
restricted  from  the  society  of  all  but  herfamily 
and  one  or  two  devoted  friends."  At  this  time 
Miss  Mitford  often  travelled  forty-five  miles 
to  see  her,  returning  the  same  evening,  with- 
out entering  another  house.  "  Miss  Mitford," 
she  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  came  to 
town  last  Thursday,  in  her  abundant  afiec- 
tionateness,  just  to  see  me,  and  returned 
home  on  Saturday."  Her  poem,  "Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship,"  was  written  now. 
Miss  Mitford  tells  us,  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours.  "  And  the  writer  was  a  delicate 
woman,  a  confirmed  invalid,  just  dressed  and 
supported  for  two  or  three  hours  from  her 
bed  to  her  sofa,  and  so  back  again."  In 
"Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  says  Mr. 
Stoddard,  she  alludes  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning 
(then  personally  unknown),  whose  series  of 
poems  and  plays  was  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation. The  lines  in  which  she  refers  to  him 
and  his  works  were  as  follows: — 


Or  from  Browning  «ome  "  Pomegranate,"  which,  if 

oat  deep  down  the  middle, 
Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined 

humanity. 

This  compliment  to  his  Muse  touched  Mr. 
Browning,  and  he  called  upon  the  poetess. 
By  the  blunder  of  a  new  servant  he  was 
shown  up  to  her  sick-chamber.  What  passed 
between  them  at  their  first  interview  has  not 
been  revealed ;  but  the  poet  obtained  per- 
mission to  renew  his  visit.  Mr.  Stoddard 
tells  us  that  the  authenticity  of  this  anec- 
dote has  been  called  in  question,  but  that  he 
gives  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George 
S.  Hillard,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Brownings. 

Her  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  the 
most  enchanting  love  poems  ever  written, 
give  us  not  only  glimpses  of  her  deep  nature, 
but  likewise  the  progress  of  a  poet's  wooing. 
Mr.  Stoddard  quotes  from  Mr.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  who,  in  his  Victorian 
Poets,  thus  writes  of  Mrs.  Browning's  son- 
nets: "Never  was  man  or  minstrel  so 
honoured  as  her  '  most  gracious  singer  of 
high  poems.'  In  the  tremor  of  her  love  she 
undervalued  herself;  with  all  her  feebleness 
of  body,  it  was  enough  for  any  man  to  live 
within  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  soul !  In 
fine,  the  "  Portuguese  Sonnets,"  whose  title 
was  a  screen  behind  which  the  singer  poured 
out  her  full  heart,  are  the  most  exquisite 
poetry  hitherto  written  by  a  woman,  and  of 
themselves  justify  us  in  pronouncing  their 
author  the  greatest  of  her  sex,  on  the  ground 
that  the  highest  mission  of  the  female  poet 
is  the  expression  of  love,  and  that  no  other 
woman  approaching  her  in  genius  has  essayed 
the  ultimate  form  of  that  expression." 

Miss  Barrett  arose  from  her  sick  bed  and 
married  "  her  most  gracious  singer  of  high 
poems."  All  of  the  wooing  which  we  can 
really  know  is  confessed  to  us  by  Mrs. 
Browning  herself,  under  the  veil  of  "  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese."  And  what  can  be 
more  exquisite  ? 
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Straightway  I  was  'ware, 
So,  weeping,  how  a  mystic  shi^  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery  while  I  strove, 
**  Guess  now,  who  holds  thee  ?  ** "  Death,"  I  said.    But 

there 
The  silver  answer  rang :  "  Not  Death,  but  Love  ! " 

First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write, 
And  ever  since  it  grew  more  clean  and  white. 
Slow  to  world-greetings— quick  with  its  "  Oh  list !  " 
When  the  angels  speak.    A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight 
Than  that  first  kiss.    The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half -missed. 
Half -falling  on  the  hair.    O  beyond  meed  ! 
That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's  own  crown, 
'  With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 
The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
In  perfect  purple  state  ;  since  when,  indeed, 
I  have  been  proud,  and  said,  "  My  love,  my  own .' " 

How  do  I  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth,  and  breadth,  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle  light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  praise ; 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  grie&,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints — I  love  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears  of  all  my  life  !  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death  ! 

After  the  marriage,  Italy  was  the  home  of 
the  Brownings,  although  they  made  occa- 
sional visits  to  England.  Their  dwelling  at 
Florence  was  in  Casa  Guidi.  Mr.  Stoddard 
describes  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Browning 
received  her  friends  as  "cosy,  comfortable, 
elegant ;  it  was  a  kind  of  ideal  chamber, 
neither  a  library  nor  a  parlour,  but  a  happy 
blending  of  botii.  There  were  old  pictures 
on  the  walls  in  old  frames,  easy  chairs  and 
lounges  were  scattered  about,  and  along  the 
walls  were  large  carved  book-cases  crammed 
with  books  in  many  languages;  Greek,  be 
sure,  being  among  them.  Dispose  these  as 
picturesquely  as  possible,  and  add  to  them 


innumerable  little  trifles,  objects  of  art, 
bric-a-brac,  etc.,  and  you  have  a  dim  idea  of 
the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  her 
poems." 

The  married  life  of  the  poets  seemed  to  be 
one  perfect  happiness.  Mr.  Stoddard  gives 
a  joint  letter  written  by  them  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  dated  6th  of  October,  1857,  from 
Bagin  di  Lucca : 

"  Dear  Leigh  Hunt  (it  is  hard  to  write, 
but  you  bade  me  do  so,  yet  I  had  better  say 
'  Master  Hunt,'  as  they  used  to  call  Webster 
or  Ford), — A  nine  months*  silence  after  such 
a  letter  as  yours,  seems  too  strange,  even  to 
you,  perhaps.  So  understand  that  you  gave 
us  more  delight  at  once  than  we  could  bear ; 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  waiting,  to  re- 
cover spirit  and  do  one's  feelings  a  little  less 
injustice.  But  soon  followed  unexpected 
sorrows  to  us  and  to  you,  and  the  expression 
of  even  gratitude  grew  hard  again.  Certainly, 
all  this  while  your  letter  has  been  laid 
before  our  very  eyes,  and  we  have  waited  for 
a  brighter  day  than  ever  came,  till  we  left 
Florence  two  months  ago  and  more,  then  we 
brought  it  to  *  answer '  among  the  chestnut- 
trees  ;  but  immediately  on  our  arrival  a 
friend  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  we  were 
kept  in  anxiety  about  him  for  six  weeks. 
At  last  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave 
Florence,  and  (just  think)  our  little  boy  be- 
came ill,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
gave  us  solicitude  enough  for  a  fortnight ;  it 
is  nothing  now  that  it  is  over,  he  is  going 
about  now  almost  as  well  as  before,  and  we 
go  away  to-morrow,  as  I  said.  But  I  will 
try  and  get  one,  at  least,  of  the  joys  I  came 
to  find  here,  and  really  write  to  you  from 
this  place,  as  I  meant  to.  I — ^you  know  it 
is  my  wife  that  I  write  for,  though  you  en- 
tangle either  of  us  by  the  reverberations  (so 
to  speak)  of  pleasures  over  and  above  the 
pleasure  you  give  us.  I  intend  to  say  that 
you  praise  that  poem,  and  mix  it  up  with 
praise  of  her  very  self,  and  then  give  it  to 
me  directly,  and  then  give  it  back  to  her  with 
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the  pride  you  have  just  given  me,  and  then 
it  somehow  comes  hack  to  me  increased  so 
fiEur,  till  the  effect  is  just  as  you  probably  in- 
tended. I  wish  my  wife  may  know  you 
more :  I  wish  you  may  see  and  know  her 
more,  but  you  cannot  live  by  her  eleven 
years,  as  I  have  done — or,  yes,  what  can  you 
not  do,  being  the  man,  the  poet  you  are  ? 
...  I  am  still  too  near  '  Aurora  Leigh '  to 
be  quite  able  to  see  it  all ;  my  wife  used  to 
write  it,  and  lay  it  down  to  hear  our  child 
spell,  or  when  a  visitor  came, — it  was  thrust 
under  a  cushion  then.  At  Paris,  a  year  ago 
last  March,  she  gave  me  the  first  six  books 
to  read,  I  never  having  seen  a  line  before. 
She  then  wrote  the  rest,  and  transcribed 
them  in  London,  where  I  read  them  also.  I 
wish,  in  one  sense,  that  I  had  written  and 
she  had  read  it.  I  shall  commend  myself  to 
you  by  telling  you  this.  ...  I  think  I  will 
ask  my  wife  to  say  a  word  or  two,  so  that  I 
shall  be  sure  you  will  forgive.  Now  let  my 
wife  say  the  remainder.  All  I  have  wished 
to  do— knowing  how  little  likely  it  was  that 
I  should  succeed  in  that — was  to  assure  you 
of  my  pride  and  affectionate  gratituda — 
Ood  bless  you  ever. — R.  B. 

"Dear  friend,  I  will  say;  for  I  feel  it 
must  be  something  as  good  as  friendship 
that  can  forgive  and  understand  this  silence, 
so  much  like  the  veriest  human  kind  of  in- 
gratitude. Yet  if  you  knew  !  First  of  all, 
we  were  silent  because  we  waited  for  infor- 
mation which  you  seemed  to  desire.  Then 
there  were  sadder  reasons.  Poor  '  Aurora ' 
that  you  were  so  more  than  kind  to  (oh, 
how  can  I  think  of  it  ?)  has  been  steeped  in 
tears,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very  bitter 
sort.  Tour  letter  was  addressed  to  my  hus- 
band, you  knowing  by  your  delicate  true 
instinct  where  your  praise  would  give  most 
pleasure  ;  but  I  believe  Robert  had  not  the 
heart  to  write  when  I  felt  I  should  not  have 
the  spirits  to  add  a  word  in  the  proper  key. 
.  .  .  Tou  are  aware  that  that  child  I  am 
more  proud  of  than  twenty  '  Auroras,'  even 


after  LeighHunt  has  praised  them.  Heiseight 
years  old,  and  has  never  been  crammed,  but 
reads  English,  Italian,  French,  German,  and 
plays  the  piano — then  is  the  sweetest  child, 
sweeter  than  he  looks.  When  he  was  ill,  he 
said  to  me,  '  Tou  pet !  don't  be  unhappy 
about  me.  Think  it  is  a  boy  in  the  street, 
and  be  a  little  sorry,  but  not  unhappy.' 
Who  could  not  be  unhaj^y,  I  wonder  V* 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  the 
street-b^gars  who  walk  through  Via  Maggio 
under  the  windows  of  Casa  Guidi,  that  they 
always  spoke  of  the  Englisli woman  who  lived 
in  that  house,  not  by  her  English  name,  nor 
by  any  softer  Italian  word,  but  simply  as 
"  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  child." 

In  Mr.  Browning's  address  to  his  "  Love," 
with  which  he  closes  his  "  Men  and  Women," 
we  have  this  tribute  to  his  wife  : — 

ThiB  I  say  of  me,  but  think  of  you.  Love  : 
This  to  you — ^yourself  my  moon  of  poets  ! 
Ah,  but  that's  the  world's  side— there's  the  wonder 
Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they  know 

you. 
There,  in  turn,  I  stand  with  them  and  praise  you 
Out  of  my  own  self,  I  dare  to  phrase  it. 
But  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  out  them, 
Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight, 
Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent,  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 
Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  in  silence. 

Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonna, 
Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 
Wrote  one  song — and  in  my  brain  I  sing  it. 
Drew  one  angel— borne,  see,  on  my  bosom. 

In  a  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Browning,  written 
soon  after  her  death,  we  find  this  description 
of  her  writings :  "  She  is  skilled  in  putting 
into  words  the  experiences  of  the  inner  life; 
a  rare  translator  of  latent  thoughts.  She 
writes  what  the  reader  has  often  felt,  but 
has  never  seen  written  before,  until  he  is 
surprised  at  beholding  the  secretest  emotions 
of  his  innermost  heart  lying  bare  upon  the 
page.  She  is  the  elect  historian  of  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows.  Her  verse  throbs  with  all 
the  human  hopes  and  fears.    All  hearts  may 
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come  here  to  find  their  personal  story  told. 
All  aspirations,  all  struggles,  all  defeats,  all 
yictories,  have  their  fit  memoiis  in  these 
books,  lliis  poet  keeps  the  Sybil's  record, 
to  whom  men  may  come  to  learn  of  life  and 
death." 

Mrs.  Browning  died  in  Florence  after  an 
illness  of  only  six  days.  The  announcement 
was  made  in  this  brief  telegram  :  ''  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  died  in  Florence, 
June  29th,  1861,  half  an  hour  after  day- 


bieak."  And  in  both  hemispheres  she  was 
mourned  as  a  personal  friend.  The  words 
she  wrote  on  Cowper's  grave  are  now  written 
on  her  own : — 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  orowned  may  feel  the  heart's 

decaying, 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their 

praying; 
Tet  let  the  grief  and  hmnUeness  as  low  as  silence 

languish ! 
Earth  sorely  now  may  give  her  calm,  to  whom  she 

gave  her  anguish. 


CYPRIAN:    AND  ROMISH  PERVERSIONS  OF  CYPRIANISM- 


By  the  Bey.  John  O.  Long,  D.D. 


HHERE  are  several  things  that  make 
the  life  of  Cyprian  worthy  of  special 
study.  He  was  a  man  of  honour- 
able and  dignified  character  ;  he  lived  at  a 
time  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  ;  his  influence  was  great ;  and  con- 
temporaneous writings,  especially  his  own 
letters  and  tracts,  enable  us,  in  spite  of  the 
mists  of  fifteen  centuries,  to  get  a  distinct, 
if  not  a  complete,  view  of  him  and  his  age. 
Pontius,  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  who  has 
left  us  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  passion,  might 
have  told  us  something  of  his  parentage, 
early  training,  and  worldly  occupation,  if 
such  things  had  not  seemed  to  him  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  told.  Previously  to  his  be- 
coming a  Christian,  it  is  suggested  that  he 
may  have  had  pursuits,  and  liberal  arts  may 
have  imbued  his  mind  while  engaged  in 
them,  but  these  things  are  passed  over  be- 
cause they  had  nothing  to  do  "with  anything 
but  his  secular  advantage."  We  are,  there- 
fore, left  to  gather,  as  best  we  may,  that  he 
descended  from  a  wealthy  fi«nily,  that  he 
inherited  large  estates,  that  he  was  a  close 
student,  a  rhetorician,  and,  it  may  be,  an 


advocate.  From  one  of  his  letters*  he  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  worldly 
ambition.  He  speaks  as  one  who  had 
strongly  conceived  of  them,  of  the  charms  of 
the  fasces  and  of  civic  honours,  and  of  the 
meanness  and  shame  of  being  "  a  mere  pri- 
vate and  inglorious  citizen."  There  is  no 
indication  that  he  ever  filled  any  civil  sta- 
tion, but  his  wealth  and  culture  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  social  life.  He  was  the 
equal  and  companion  of  the  provincial  nobles, 
and  might  have  been  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Roman  pro-consuls.  His  fortune  and 
position  made  him  universally  known,  his 
character  made  him  universally  respected. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Carthage,  and 
lived  on  his  patrimonial  estates  in  the  imme- 
diate neigbourhood  of  the  city. 

At  the  time  of  his  conversion  (246)  he 
had  ahready  reached  the  meridian  of  lifa 
There  was  wrought  in  him,  as  he  tells  us, 
such  a  change  as,  before  the  event,  he  would 
not  have  believed  possible.  He  had  been 
"lying  in  darkness  and  gloomy  night,  waver- 
ing hither  and  thither,  tossed  about  on  the 
•  Ep.  L 
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foam  of  this  boastful  age,  knowing  nothing 
of  real  life,  remote  from  truth  and  light."*  In 
such  a  state  he  could  not  understand  how 
he  could  suddenly  be  divested  of  that  na- 
tural corruption  which  had  hardened  with 
hardening  age,  or  of  those  acquired  feelings 
and  habits,  which  had  become  inveterate  by 
long  use.  But  his  heart  and  soul  were  di- 
vinely changed.  His  heathen  life  had  not 
been  stained  with  any  flagrant  sins ;  but  in 
his  transformed  purposes  and  aspirations  he 
was  really  a  new  man.  He  even  took  to 
himself  a  new  name.  As  the  Presbyter 
GaeciUus  had  been  useful  in  bringing  him  to 
the  Divine  light,  he  who  had  before  been 
Thascius  Cyprianus,  now  became  Thascius 
Gaecilius  Cjrprianus,  or  as  he  preferred  to 
call  himself  simply  Caecilius.  Philip  the 
Arabian,  who  was  half  suspected  of  being  a 
Christian,  was  emperor,  and  throughout  the 
empire  there  was  a  profound  religious  peace. 
Nothing  could  be  happier,  more  dignified, 
or  more  tranquil,  than  the  first  years  of 
Gsrprian's  Christian  life.  In  the  mild  au- 
tumn, the  season  of  African  leisure,  with  the 
Word  of  Grod  before  him,  he  sat  in  his  beau- 
tiftil  garden  training  his  conscience  "  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  precepts."  Or 
if  he  wished  a  more  secure  retreat,  he  had 
but  to  retire  to  a  thicket  hard  by,  where 
Nature  had  made  for  him  ''  a  porch  of  vines 
and  a  leafy  shelter."  t  In  his  solitary 
musings  he  gathered  strength  for  action  or 
sacrifice.  Keenly  alive  to  the  wants  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  influenced,  too,  by  the  con- 
scious weakness  which  has  so  often  made 
men  fear  to  own,  lest  they  should  be  en- 
snared by  wealth,  he  sold  whole  estates,  and 
put  the  price  in  the  Church  coflFers,  or  him- 
self distributed  it  to  the  poor.  "  In  this  way,'* 
sa3rs  his  admiring  biographer,  "with  prema- 
ture swiftness  of  piety,  he  began  to  be  per- 
fect before  he  had  learned  the  way  to  be 
perfect." 
The  ardour  and  maturity  of  his  piety, 
•  Ep.  I.  t  Ep.  L 


not  less  than  his  wealth  and  high  position, 
marked  him  out  for  Church  preferment.  The 
rule  against  the  promotion  of  novices,  usually 
strictly  enforced,  in  his  case  was  put  aside, 
and  not  long  after  his  baptism  he  was  chosen 
presbyter.  The  next  year,  the  See  of  Carth- 
age becoming  vacant,  the  people  by  a  spon- 
taneous and  almost  unanimous  movement 
elected  him  bishop.  He  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  ;  btit  it  was 
with  him  as  with  the  Roman  Cato,  the  more 
he  fled  from  honour  the  more  it  followed 
him.  The  excited  multitude  gathered  about 
his  house,  besieged  his  doors,  and  by  loving 
violence  forced  him  to  accept  the  position  to 
which  they  had  called  him.  Pontius  sug- 
gests that  the  apostolic  experieuce  of  being 
let  down  through  a  window  might  also  have 
happened  to  him,  if  he  had  only  been  equal 
to  the  apostle  in  the  honour  of  ordination. 

It  was  in  248  that  Cyprian  was  made 
bishop.  Next  to  Rome,  Carthage  is  the  best 
known  name  in  Roman  history.  She  was 
long  the  rival,  the  natural  and  implacable 
enemy,  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  Roman 
ambition  was  circumscribed,  and  Roman 
energies  had  no  adequate  room  to  expand  so 
long  as  Carthage  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Her  position  on  the  sea,  her  seven 
hundred  thousand  citizens,  her  three  hundred 
subject  cities,  her  mighty  arsenals,  h^r  fleet, 
which  she  could  rapidly  and  indefinitely 
increase,  were  a  perpetual  menace.  Hence 
the  wisest  Romans  felt  that  Rome  and 
Carthage  could  not  exist  together  on  the 
earth.  If  this  were  the  place  for  it,  I  might 
easily  show  that  the  earlier  commercial  and 
military  had  its  counterpart  in  the  later 
religious  rivalry,  and  that  in  the  latter  case 
as  truly  as  in  the  former,  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  was  necessary  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  tbe  pretensions  of  Rome.  The  year 
146  B.O.  was  memorable  for  the  destruction 
of  two  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world, 
Corinth  "  the  eye  of  Greece  "  and  Carthage. 
Just  one  hundred  years  afterward,  in  the 
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year  46  B.C.,  Julius  Ccesar  decreed  the 
rebuilding  of  these  cities.  The  work  which 
Brutus  and  his  feUow-conspirators  cut  short 
was  afterwards  completed  by  Augustus,  and, 
in  the  days  of  Cjrprian,  Carthage  was  again 
second  to  Borne.  Christians  in  and  around 
the  city  were  numbered  by  thousands. 
These,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
days,  were  gathered  into  one  Church,  having 
one  head,  but  meeting  in  different  places 
as  circumstances  suggested.  Besides,  there 
were  churches  in  every  considerable  town. 
As  many  aa  seventy  bishops  from  one  pro- 
vince might  be  assembled  in  council.  All 
these  bishops  looked  to  Carthage  as  their 
metropolis,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  as 
their  primate,  having  authority  undefined 
indeed,  but  rather  more  than  less  on  that 
account.  The  position,  therefore,  to  which 
Cyprian  was  called  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, hardly  second  in  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility to  that  of  the  civil  governor. 

He  had  scarcely  been  a  year  in  the  episco- 
pal office  when  Philip  was  killed,  and  Decius 
became  emperor.  The  new  emperor  could 
trace  his  family  back  for  six  hundred  years, 
and  inherited  not  only  the  stem  courage,  but 
also  the  national  feelings  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  an  admirer  and  exemplar  of  ancient 
Roman  virtue.  Keenly  feeling,  he  saw  but 
one  remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  and  that 
was  a  return  to  the  manners  and  customs  in 
the  exercise  of  which  Rome  had  grown  great. 
Perhaps  he  shared  the  feeling  of  his  Pagan 
countrymen  that  the  calamities  they  were 
suffering  were  due  to  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
whose  altars  were  neglected  and  whose  wor- 
ship was  about  to  be  supplanted.  At  all 
events,  the  ancient  virtue  and  prosperity 
could  not  be  restored  without  a  return  to 
the  old  religion.  He  determined,  therefore, 
on  the  suppression  of  Christianity  and  the 
forced  restoration  of  heathenism.  It  was  a 
difficult  task,  and  its  execution  would  involve 
great  suffering,  but  the  end  to  be  obtained 
would  more  than* justify  all  that  was  neces- 


sary to  accomplish  it.  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  the  bitterest  perse- 
cutions of  all  former  times  were  peace  in 
comparison  with  that  which  was.  now  to 
follow.  On  a  given  day  all  the  citizens  of 
the  empire  were  required  to  make  public 
offerings  to  the  gods.  If  any  failed  to  obey 
the  decree,  they  were  brought  up  for  trial 
before  the  magistrates,  and  if  they  again 
refused  compliance  they  were  threatened, 
tortured,  and  cast  into  prison.  In  some 
eases  the  extreme  penalty  was  inflicted. 
The  edict  embraced  the  humblest  Christian, 
but  was  most  rigorously  enforced  against  the 
offi^jers  of  the  Church,  especially  the  bishops. 
If  any  fled  the  country  before  the  day  of 
offering,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  return  on  pain  of 
death.  All  this  was  to  be  done  not,  as  on 
former  occasions,  on  the  inspiration  of  panic 
fear  produced  by  earthquake  or  pestilence^ 
nor  yet  at  the  prompting  of  resentment  or 
hate,  but  from  a  settled  and  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  policy.  It 
was  the  war  of  the  old  Roman  civilisation 
against  its  rising  rival — of  Ceesar  against 
Christ 

The  Christians  were  little  prepared  for  the 
struggle.  It  had  been  forty  years  since  the 
days  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  last  of  the 
persecuting  emperors.  The  great  mass  of 
the  living  generation  had  felt  that  they 
might  be  Christians  without  apprehension 
of  danger.  In  quiet  times  the  work  of  con- 
version had  gone  on  rapidly ;  many  Christians 
had  become  wealthy,  and  the  refining  and 
softening  influences  of  high  social  life  had 
begun  to  be  felt  among  them.  The  picture 
which  Cyprian  draws  is  doubtless  too  highly 
coloured.    He  says  the  people — 

''With  the  insatiable  ardour  of  covetousneBB  de- 
voted themselveB  to  the  increase  of  their  property. 
Among  the  priests  there  was  no  devotedness  of 
religion;  among  the  ministers  there  was  no  soond 
faith ;  in  their  works  there  was  no  mercy ;  in  their 

manners  there  was  no  discipline Very  many 

bishops  who  ought  to  furnish  both  exhortation  and 
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example  to  others,  despising  their  Divine  charge 
became  agents  in  secular  business,  deserted  their 
people,  and  wandered  abont  oyer  foreign  countries 
hunting  the  markets  for  gainful  merchandise,  while 
brethren  in  the  Church  were  starving."* 

The  emperor's  edict  excited  the  greatest 
consternation,  and  many,  more  or  less  dis- 
gracefully, denied  the  faith.  Some  hastened 
to  the  appointed  place  and  apparently  with 
no  reluctance  oflFered  the  required  sacrifice, 
others  went  with  pale  faces  and  trembling 
limbs,  with  evident  painful  inward  struggle. 
OtherssuflFered  themselves  to  be  apprehended, 
and  only  after  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
burned  the  hated  incense.  Some,  taking 
advantage  of  the  cupidity  of  the  officers, 
purchased  certificates  that  they  had  complied 
with  the  law.  Others  falsely  claimed  that  their 
names  were  already  enrolled  among  those 
who  had  sacrificed.  New  names  now  arose 
to  distinguish  these  new  classes  of  lapsed ; 
and  for  years  the  words  thurificati,  libellatici, 
and  acta  facientes  are  found  in  the  pages  of 
Church  history.  Some  endured  tortures 
and  imprisonments,  and  preserving  their 
faith  became  glorious  confessors,  while  others 
hiying  down  their  lives  were  enrolled  among 
the  Church's  martyrs. 

Before  the  storm  burst  upon  the  city, 
Cyprian  withdrew  to  a  now  unknown  place 
of  safety.  What  was  thought  of  his  conduct 
is  intimated  in  a  letter  from  the  Roman 
clergy  to  those  at  Carthage.t  They  state 
that  they  had  been  informed  that  the 
''blessed  Pope  Cyprian {  had  for  a  certain 
reason  withdrawn ;  in  which  it  is  said  that 
he  acted  quite  rightly  because,  forsooth,  he 
is  a  person  of  eminence  and  a  conflict  was 
impending."  And  then  they  go  on  to  urge 
the  presbyters  to  watch  over  the  flock ;  not 

*  Tract  on  the  Lapsed.  f  Ep.  2. 

t  Papa  Cyprianus.  The  title  Pope  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Bishop  of  Home.  It  was  oer- 
tainly  given  to  the  Bishops  of  Carthage  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  possibly  to  any  Bishop.  In  the  East  even 
elders  were  called  Pope.  See  Stanley's  Hist,  East. 
Ch,,  p.  188,  and  note. 


to  eat  of  their  milk  and  be  clothed  with 
their  wool,  and  then  leave  them  to  perish. 
They  also  make  significant  allusions  to  the 
fleeing  hireling,  and  exhort  their  beloved 
brethren  to  be  good  shepherds.  If  this  act 
of  Cjrprian's  had  stood  by  itself,  and  had  not 
been  explained  by  the  light  of  what  was  to 
come,  he  would  have  appeared  to  his  age, 
and  perhaps  to  all  ages,  unworthy  of  his 
office;  but,  looking  at  his  whole  life,  we 
may  easily  believe  that  his  fleeing  from  his 
persecutors  was  instigated  by  the  truest 
courage.  It  was  an  example  of  that  highest 
virtue,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  the 
common  people  have  no  perception  at  all ;" 
and  which  very  few  even  of  the  wisest  at 
first  fuUy  comprehend.  To  the  vulgar, 
Ignatius  defying  Trajan  at  Antioch,  and 
going  as  if  in  triumphal  procession  to  be 
devoured  by  lions  at  Rome,  is  the  true  type 
of  the  Christian  hero.  Cyprian's  retreat 
excites  their  contempt,  and  yet  Cyprian 
acted  the  nobler  and  braver  part.  Conscious 
of  rectitude  of  purpose,  he  dared  to  be  mis- 
understood. It  does  not  require  very  great 
courage  to  encounter  death ;  it  does  require 
the  highest  courage  to  act  out,  regardless  of 
man's  judgment  of  us,  the  honest  convictions 
of  our  conscience.  But  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  good  opinion  of  his  brethren. 
As  soon  as  he  learned  the  feelings  of  the 
Roman  elders  he  hastened  to  explain.  He 
says: 

**  When  the  first  burst  of  the  disturbanoe  arose,  and 
the  people,  with  violent  damom*,  repeatedly  demanded 
me,  I,  taking  into  consideration  not  so  much  my  own 
safety  as  the  public  peace  of  the  brethren,  withdrew 
for  a  while,  lest,  by  my  overbold  presence,  the  tumult 
which  had  begun  might  be  still  further  provoked."* 

And  in  nothing  that  he  says  in  any  of  his 
letters  does  he  seem  conscious  of  any  other 
motive. 

From  this  retreat  Cyprian  anxiously 
watched  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Carthage. 
At  first  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  only  his 
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own  life  was  in  danger.  He  writes  back  to 
his  presbyters  and  deacons  full  of  joy  at 
having  heard  of  their  prosperity  and  safety, 
urging  them  to  permit  nothing  to  be  wanting 
in  either  discipline  or  diligence.  But  before 
his  next  letter  was  written  things  had  grown 
darker.  The  storm  had  touched  with  its  de- 
solation a  portion  of  his  clergy,  and  he  would 
hasten  to  them  but  for  the  advice  of  one  Tur- 
tullus  and  his  own  belief  that  it  was  best  for 
all  that  he  should  stay  away.  In  these  letters 
written  to  his  Church,  he  uses  every  means 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  his  people.  But 
notwithstanding  his  watchfulness  things  did 
not  go  well  in  Carthage.  He  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  falling  away  of  many  ;  and 
some  of  those  who  stood  firm  gave  him 
scarcely  less  anxiety  and  trouble.  Some  of 
the  confessors,  who  had  acquired  glory  by 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  their  imprison- 
ment, and  the  endurance  of  tortures,  were 
in  danger  of  losing  it  by  their  subsequent 
pride  and  arrogance.  Their  sufferings  gave 
them  an  extravagai^t  importance  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  led  them  to  demand  authority 
and  consideration  which  were  not  wisely 
used.  They  particularly  interfered  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  They  felt  that  by 
their  steadfastness  they  had  purchased  the 
right  to  intercede  for  their  weaker  brethren, 
and  they  would  have  the  lapsed,  without 
giving  any  proof  of  repentance,  or  passing 
any  time  of  probation,  to  be  received  again 
into  full  communion.  In  some  cases  martyrs 
also,  just  before  their  death,  presumed  to 
give  certificates  of  pardon  to  those  who  had 
sacrificed  to  idols.  These  certificates  were 
not  given  to  a  person  here  and  there,  or  to 
those  whose  fall  might  be  regarded  as  more 
the  result  of  physical  weakness  than  of  cor- 
ruption of  heart,  but  fhousands  of  them  were 
given  daily,  and  irrespectively  of  character 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  the  lapsed  was  a  new 
and  delicate  question,  and  it  was  rendered 
more  delicate  and  difficult  by  the  conduct  of 


the  confessors,  and  those  who  sympathised 
with  them.  In  the  divided  state  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  it  devolved  on  the  bishop.  He  was 
hedged  in  by  difficulties.  If  he  should  con- 
sent that  the  fallen  should  at  once  be  received, 
there  would  be  an  Tend  of  discipline.  If  he 
should  refuse  to  receive  them  he  would  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  charge  of  being  cruel  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  disrespectful  to  martjrrs 
and  confessors.  He  seems  to  have  been 
governed  by  convictions  of  duty.  He  re- 
quired the  lapsed  to  undergo  a  long  and  full 
repentance.  Only  when  death  was  imminent 
should  peace  be  speedily  granted,  and  then 
on  condition  of  evident  sorrow  for  the  offence 
committed.  In  enforcing  his  views  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  three  classes :  first,  the 
confessors ;  second,  the  lapsed ;  and  third, 
that  part  of  the  Church  which  favoured 
wholesome  discipline.  He  reminded  the  con- 
fessors that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  begun 
well.  As  the  peacefiilness,  tranquillity,  and 
humility  of  a  good  life  are  required  of  all 
Christians,  they  are  more  especially  required 
of  all  confessors,  who  by  their  courage  and 
faithfulness  have  become  examples  of  the 
flock.  He  fears  that  some  of  them  are  puffed 
up  and  arrogant,  although  it  is  written,  "  Be 
not  high-minded,  but  fear."*  He  reminds 
them  that  the  Lord  was  never  so  meek  and 
lamb-like  as  when  making  his  great  confes- 
sion ;  and  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  notwith- 
standing his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  was 
a  pattern  of  humility  (Letters  vi..  x).  He 
reminds  them,  too,  that  to  give  the  fallen 
peace  prematurely  is  not  kindness,  but  the 
reverse.  He  recognises  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  urges  them  to  re- 
sist the  importunity  of  the  unhappy,  who 
have  not  patience  to  wait.  But  if  they  give 
certificates,  they  should  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  each  case  before  doing  so ;  and 
especially  should  they  make  their  certificates 
definite.  Some  had  been  given  of  such  a 
♦  Ep.  6. 
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character  that  they  might  be  made  to  em- 
brace everybody  indififeDently.*  All  through 
he  calls  the  confessors  his  honoured  and 
brave  brethren,  and  treats  them  with  great 
respect.  In  writing  to  the  lapsed,  he  bore 
in  mind  that  there  were  several  classes  of 
them.  To  those  who  arrogantly  demanded 
peace,  he  asserted  his  episcopal  authority. 
(Letter  xxvi.)  Whereas  these  had  written 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  they 
ought  to  know  that  even  the  mercy  of  Ood 
would  not  suffer  the  lapsed  to  be  called  the 
Church,  since  God  is  not  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  .living.  They  ought  to  be  humble, 
remembering  their  sin,  and  quiet,  and  modest, 
and  submissivCi  There  were  others  who, 
although  they  had  received  certificates  from 
martyrs,  did  not  demand  immediate  restora- 
tion to  fellowship.  They  were  penitent  and 
modest,  and  had  proper  respect  for  the 
Church  and  her  officers.  For  these  he  had 
words  of  praise  and  sympathy.-f- 

The  class  who  gave  him  most  trouble  were 
ambitious  and  turbulent  men,  who  presumed 
to  usurp  his  authority  in  granting  peace  to 
the  excommunicated,  and  who,  taking  the 
part  of  the  lapsed  and  the  imprudent  con- 
fessors against  the  absent  bishop,  were  causing 
confusion,  and  broking  down  discipline.  It 
was  against  men  of  this  kind  that  he  felt  the 
keenest  resentment.  In  the  name  of  peace 
they  were  making  war ;  in  the  name  of  har- 
mony they  were  creating  confusion.  He  did 
not  write  directly  to  these  :  he  wrote  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  about  them.  He 
spoke  of  them  as  showing  unreasonable  and 
reckless  presumption  ;  as  disturbing  the 
honour  of  the  martyrs,  the  modesty  of  the 
confessors,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole 
people.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  the  gravity  of  the  sin  of  which 
the  lapsed  had  been  guilty,  to  the  fact  that 
persecution  was  still  raging,  and  to  the 
manifest  impropriety  of  haste  in  the  matter. 
He  intimates,  too,  that  when  he  returns  he 

♦  Ep.  10.  t  Ep-  26. 


will  remember  the  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
ness  of  those  rash,  incautious,  and  boastful 
men ;  and  that  they  who  are  now  clamorously 
seeking  peace  for  others  may  be  required 
before  him  and  the  confessors  to  seek  it  for 
themselves.* 

The  thirty-six  letters  written  by  C3rprian 
in  his  retirement  show  his  watchfulness, 
faithfulness,  courage,  and  good  sense  as  a 
pastor.  They  show,  too,  great  tact  and 
judgment ;  for  while  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
blame  where  blame  was  deserved,  he  did 
not  fail  to  praise  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred.  I  do  not  agree  with  Neander  that 
"by  half-resistance  to  the  violence  of  his 
opponents,  and  his  own  inconsistency,  he  did 
injury  both  to  the  interests  of  Christian 
truth  and  to  his  own  cause."  t  The  passage 
which  Neander  quotes  to  prove  that  Cyprian 
feared  the  ill-will  which  his  enemies  were 
arousing  against  him,  does  not  sustain  the 
charge.  The  letter  quoted  I  was  written  to 
the  Carthaginian  clergy.  It  states  that  those 
who  have  certificates  from  the  martyrs — 

"  If  they  begin  to  be  oppressed  with  any  sickness  or 
risk,  when  they  have  made  confession,  and  have 
received  the  imposition  of  hands  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  penitence,  shonld  be  remitted  to  the  Lord, 
with  the  peace  promised  by  the  martyrs.  Bnt  others 
[the  letter  continues],  who,  without  having  received 
any  certificate  from  the  martyrs,  are  exciting  Ut-wUl 
(since  this  is  the  cause  not  of  a  few,  nor  of  one  Church, 
nor  of  one  province,  but  of  the  whole  world),  must 
wait  in  dependence  on  the  protection  of  the  Lord,  for 
the  public  peace  of  the  Church  itself." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  passage  rather  proves 
that  Cyprian  was  not  influenced  by  the  fear 
of  censure.  He  required  the  clamorous  to 
wait  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  undermine 
his  popularity.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
firmness,  the  tendency  to  discord  was  too 
strong  to  be  overcome,  A  party  under  the 
lead  of  Felicissimus,  a  deacon,  and  Novatus, 
a  presbyter,  who  had  charge  of  a  congrega- 

♦  Ep.  28. 

t  Church  History,  VoL  I.,  p.  821.    Bohn's  Ed. 
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tion  in  or  near  the  city,  separated  from  the 
Church,  producing  the  first  of  the  African 
schisms  of  which  we  have  any  record,  unless 
the  Montanistic  defection  of  Tertullian  be 
considered  the  first.  Any  of  the  early 
schisms  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  student.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  inquire  how  fiur  this  one  was  the  result  of 
a  jealous,  factious  spirit ;  and  how  far  it  was 
a  justifiable  resistance  to  undue  episcopal 
authority.  I  merely  suggest  the  inquiry  ;  I 
cannot  here  pursue  it 

It  is  not  certain  how  long  Cyprian  was 
absent  from  his  flock.    His  letters  are  un- 
dated, and  Pontius  is  altogether  too  ecstatic 
to  mention  dates.    Gibbon  sajrs  he  was  away 
a  few  months  ;  Neander  says  a  whole  year ; 
Hefele  says,  from  February,  250,  to  April 
or  May,  251.     Decius  was  emperor  until 
December,  251 ;  but  before  that  time  the 
persecution  had  greatly  abated,  if  not  entirely 
ceased,  and  Cyprian  had  been  spme  months 
in  Carthage.    How  many  of  his  Church  had 
been  put  to  death  we  cannot  telL     The 
frequent  mention  of  martyrs  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  number  was   considerable. 
During  the  same  time  there  were  seventeen 
martyrdoms  in  Alexandria.  We  should  judge 
there  were  more  in  Carthage.    Cyprian  says 
in  his  letter  to  the  martys  and  confessors  while 
the  persecution  was  still  raging,  that  ''the 
Church  mourns  over  the  wreck  and  death  of 
very  many,"*    Some  endured  tortures  until 
the  tortures  ended  in  a  crown ;  others  main- 
tained the  strife  until  the  strife  itself  grew 
weary  and  ceased.    Some  were  driven  into 
exile ;  others  were  cast  into  prison.    When 
the  pastor  returned,  and  the  flock  began  to 
gather  again,  there  were  many  who  bore  the 
marks  of  what  they  had  suffered.    But  the 
moral  effects  of  the  persecution  were  more 
calamitious   than  the  physical;    and   the 
things  of  chief  concern  were  the  treatment 
of  the  lapsed,  and  the  healing  of  the  schism 
of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus. 
♦Ep.  8. 


If  in  his  letters  Cyprian  had  been  incon- 
sistent and  undecided  in  his  treatment  of 
the  fallen,  he  certainly  was  not  so  in  his  more 
formal  treatise  0;t  the  Lapsed.  He  speaks 
of  the  conduct  of  some  of  those  who  had 
weakly  denied  the  faith  with  the  greatest 
plainness.  They  hastened  to  deny  the  Lord 
themselves,  he  said,  and  corrupted  others, 
not  only  by  their  exMnple,  but  by  their  per- 
suasions. For  these  there  was  [no  excuse. 
And  he  speaks  in  earnest  sorrowful  words  of 
those  who  would  teach  them  to  think  lightly 
of  their  crime.  This  conduct  he  calls  a  new 
kind  of  devastation.  Under  the  title  of 
mercy  it  is  a  deceiving  mischief,  a  hit- 
seeming  calamity.  As  to  the  power  of  the 
martyrs  to  forgive  sins,  and  the  efficacy  of 
their  certificates  of  peace,  he  says :  "  If  any 
one  rashly  thinks  that  he  can  give  remission 
of  sins  to  any,  or  dares  to  rescind  the  Lord's 
precepts,  not  only  does  he  in  no  respect 
advantage  the  lapsed,  but  it  does  them 
harm.''  "  Let  no  one  cheat  himself;  let  no 
one  deceive  himself.  The  Lord  alone  can 
have  mercy.  He  alone  can  bestow  pardon 
for  sins  which  have  been  committed  against 
Himself."  With  words  like  these  before  him, 
we  wonder  that  Neander  could  think  that 
Cyprian  was  undecided  and  hesitating.  Nor 
had  he  just  come  to  a  true  understanding  of 
the  matter.  In  a  letter  written  during  his 
retirement  he  had. spoken  strongly  against 
those  who  had  proclaimed  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  the  name  of  the  martyrs,  adding,  "  It  is 
not  martyrs  that  make  the  Oospel,  but  the 
Gospel  that  makes  martjrrs.* 

If  the  Church  had  been  united,  the  question 
as  to  the  lapsed  would  have  been  easily 
disposed  of.  It  was  only  perplexing  and 
dangerous  because  it  was  connected  with 
that  of  the  schismatics.  Cyprian  put  off 
dealing  with  the  party  who  had  separated 
from  him  until  after  Easter,  when  the  provin- 
cial synod  would  assemble.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  he  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate 
♦  Ep.  22. 
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with  his  erring  brethren,  and  show  them  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  their  conduct. 
This  remonstrance  and  exposition  took  the 
form  of  a  tract,  the  &mous  essay  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Chwrch.  The  doctrine  of  this 
tract  is  briefly  this  :  1.  The  Church  is  one. 
2.  In  the  Church  are  found  all  the  blessings 
of  redemption ;  Christ  and  His  grace,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sacraments,  are  all  in 
the  Church.  Outside  the  Church  there  can 
be  no  salvation  ;  for  he  cannot  have  Ood  as 
his  Father  who  does  not  have  the  Church  as 
his  mother.  He  who  forsakes  the  Church  of 
Christ  cannot  attain  to  the  rewards  of 
Christ.  He  is  a  stranger,  he  is  profane,  he 
is  an  enemy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  these 
propositions  were  proved  or  believed  they 
would  powerfully  conduce  to  the  restoration 
of  the  schismatics.  Cyprian  believed  them 
with  all  his  heart.  He  did  not,  however, 
originate  them.  He  was  but  expressing 
views  which  he  found  current  in  the  Church 
when  he  was  converted  from  heathenism. 
Long  before,  Irenaeus  had  said :  ''  Where 
the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  there  is  the 
Church."  He  had  also  said  :  "  It  is  only  in 
the  breast  of  the  Church  that  m^n  can  be 
nursed  to  life.  He  cannot  partake  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  takes  not  refuge  in  the 
Church.  He  who  separates  from  the  Church 
renounces  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit."* 
But,  while  Cyprian  did  not  originate  the 
doctrine  of  unity,  he  certainly  gave  it  the 
clearest  utterance  and  the  completest  de- 
velopment. In  seeking  to  reproduce  his 
conception  of  the  Church,  I  shall  not  confine 
myself  to  the  tract  in  question,  but  shall 
refer  to  his  works  generally. 

With  Cyprian,  the  bishop  is  the  central 
figure,  or,  more  properly,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  ChurcL  And  yet  the  bishop, 
on  becoming  a  bishop,  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
presbyter.  Caldonius,  writing  to  him,  ad- 
dresses him  and  his  fellow-presbjrters  abiding 
*  Neander,  CIl  Hist,  Vol.  I.,  p.  291.    Bohn's  Ed. 


at  Carthage.*  And  Cyprian  addresses 
Rogantius  and  Numidicus  as  his  feUow- 
presb3rters.t  It  seems  certain,  then,  that 
the  essential  identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop 
was  not  yet  lost  sight  of.  At  least,  there 
were  such  recognised  resemblances  as  showed 
clearly  that  the  one  had  been  developed 
from  the  other.  Then,  too,  the  bishop  was 
not  yet  an  autocrat  in  the  Church.  Cyprian 
tells  his  clergy  that  firom  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopacy  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
nothing  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  people.  J  When,  in  his  retirement,  he 
ordained  a  deacon,  being  moved  thereto  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  he  writes  to  the 
elders  and  deacons,  and  the  whole  people, 
acknowledging  the  irregularity  of  what  he 
had  done.  He  says,  "  In  ordinations  of  the 
clergy,  beloved  brethren,  we  usuaUy  consult 
you  beforehand,  and  weigh  the  character 
and  deserts  of  individuals  with  the  general 
advice."  § 

In  a  word,  in  the  simple  government  of 
the  Church,  many  a  pastor  of  our  day  has 
ahnost  as  much  autocratic  power  as  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage.  The  bishop  was  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  over 
which  he  was  expected  to  preside.  II  His 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  by  whom  also  he  was  ordained.ir 
The  bishop  thus  ordained  was  regarded  as 
chosen  of  God,  and  was  the  representative 
of  the  Church ;  or,  as  Cyprian  expresses  it, 
the  bishop  was  in  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  in  the  bishop.  **  The  bishop,  too, 
was  the  representative  of  unity :  "  If  any 
one  be  not  with  the  bishop,  he  is  not  in  the 
ChurcL"  "  They  are  the  Church  who  are  a 
people  united  to  the  priest,  and  the  flock 
which  adheres  to  the  pastor."  tt 

♦  Ep.  17.  t  Ep.  37.  t  Ep.  5. 

§  £p.  32.  II  Ep.  67, 860.  3. 

t  Ep.  67,  sec.  5.  "For  the  proper  celebration  of 
ordinatioiifl,  aU  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the  same 
province  should  be  assembled  with  that  people  for 
whom  a  prelate  is  to  be  ordained." 

♦♦  Ep.  64,  sec.  6.  ft  Ep.  68. 
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When,  from  an  individual  local  church, 
we  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  Church  of  a 
province,  or  of  a  country,  or  of  the  world, 
the  bishops,  not  one  pre-eminent  bishop,  but 
all  the  bishops,  are  representatives  of  unity. 
From  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  bishops  to 
each  other — all  taking  part  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  each,  and  everyone  being  in  fellow- 
ship with  every  other  one — ^whoever  was  in 
communion  with  one  bishop  was  in  com- 
munion with  all ;  and  whoever  was  separated 
from  one  was  separated  from  all  They  were 
so  thoroughly  identified   that  one  might 
stand  for  all,  and  all  for  one'    Between  the 
bishops,    or   more   properly,    between  the 
Churches  represented  by  them,  there  was  a 
close  correspondence.   If  anything  important/ 
occurred  in  a  Church  it  was  immediately 
communicated   to  all   those  Churches   or 
bishops  who  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  it. 
In  order  to  fsu^ilitate  this  communication, 
each  bishop  had  his  scribe,  or  scribes,  to  copy 
his  letters,  tracts,  or  any  paper  which  he 
might  choose  to  write.    When  the  bishop 
was  an  important  personage,  with  a  wide 
correspondence,  his  scribes  were  numerous, 
and  his  house  might  resemble  a  publishing 
house  of  the  day.    Besides  the  scribes,  the 
deacons  and  sub-deacons  were  at  the  bishop's 
service ;  and  these  were  passing  back  and 
forth,  not  only  between  Carthage  and  Rome, 
but  between  all  the  Clmrches.    It  is  a  fa- 
vourite trick  (if  it  be  a  trick,  and  not  honest 
misconception)  of  Romanists  to  represent 
these  letters   as  sent   only  to  the  Pope. 
Hefele,  for  example,  tells  us  that  an  African 
synod  over  which  Cyprian  presided  sent  a 
letter  to  Cornelius  to  get  his  approval  of 
what  they  had  done.    Turning  to  the  letter 
we  find  that  so  far  from  asking  Cornelius's 
approval,  it  tells  him  what  he  and  all  the 
bishops  ought  to  do.    Besides,  similar  letters, 
or  the  same  letter  was  sent  to  other  bishops. 
The  letter  says : 

'*  It  was  decided  by  the  advice  of  all  of  ns  to  write 
to  you,  that  there  might  be  found  a  short  method  of 


destroying  error,  and  of  finding  out  truth,  and  that 
you  and  owr  colleagues  might  know  to  whom  to  writCf 
and  reciprocallff  from  tohom  to  receive  UUer$;  but  if 
anyone  except  those  whom  we  have  comprised  in  our 
letter  should  dare  to  write  to  you,  you  would  know 
either  that  he  was  polluted  by  sacrifice,  or  by  receiving 
a  certificate,  or  that  he  was  one  of  the  heretics.*  " 

This  intercommunion  among  the  bishops 
was  a  safeguard  against  imposture,  and  an 
effectual  means  of  preserving  unity.  If  any 
one  had  been  excommunicated  by  his  own 
bishop,  he  would  sometimes  seel^  restoration 
at  the  hands  of  another  bishop.  In  this  way, 
Felicissimus,  excommunicated  at  Carthage, 
sought  redress  at  Rome ;  and  Novatian,  ex- 
communicated at  Rome,  sought  redress  at 
Carthage.  But  as  the  bishops  were  informed 
of  the  action  against  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  of  the  grounds  of  the  action,  these 
appeals  were  rarely  successful ;  indeed,  they 
were  rarely  heard.  Bishops  and  Churches 
had  a  punctillious  regard  for  the  decisions  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  in  communion, 
and  were  careful  to  do  nothing  to  destroy  good 
feeling.  In  many  of  his  letters.  Cjrprian 
manifests  his  respect  for  the  decisions  of  his 
fellow-bishops.  He  writes  to  Cornelius  at 
Rome  giving  an  account  of  Novatian's 
coming  to  Carthage.  He  tells  him  that  he 
repelled  the  things  which  the  schismatic 
bishop  obstinately  endeavoured  to  assert : 

**  And  when  [says  he]  in  our  solemn  assembly  they 
burst  in  with  invidious  abuse  and  turbiilent  clamour, 
demanding  that  the  accusations  which  they  said  they 
brought,  and  would  prove,  should  be  publicly  investi- 
gated by  us  and  the  people,  we  said  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  our  gravity  to  suffer  the  honour  of 
our  colleague,  who  had  already  been  chosen,  ordained 
and  approved  by  the  worthy  sentence  of  many  to  be 
caUed  into  question  any  further  by  the  invidious 
voice  of  rivals."  f 

Here  we  have  a  beautiful  example  of  bro- 
therly delicacy  and  courtesy ;  and  the  fact 
that  a  Roman  appeals  to  the  Church  at  Car- 
thage shows  how  little  was  yet  entertained 
the  idea  of  Roman  supremacy. 

We  have  but  to  understand  Cyprian's 

♦  Ep.  40.  t  Ep.  40. 
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idea  of  unity  to  feel  how  different  it  was 
from  the  subsequent  papal  conception.  In 
the  one  case  the  Churches  were  associated 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  equality ;  the  bishops 
were  brethren,  or  colleagues  as  Cyprian  calls 
them,  mutually  independent*  It  was  not 
unlike  the  associated  union  of  several  Pro- 
testant bodies  of  the  present  day.  The 
other  made  the  Church  a  great  centralism, 
taking  its  union  not  from  a  common  faith 
and  an  universally  recognised  ordination, 
but  from  the  Pope,  the  b^op  of  bishops, 
who  sustained  the  same  relation  to  all  the 
Churches,  or  all  the  bishops,  as  each  bishop 
did  to  his  own  Church.  And  yet,  as  different 
as  these  two  conceptions  are,  Cjrprian's  tract 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  papal 
idea,  and  gave  it  immense  support  after  it 
was  formed.  This  it  did,  first,  by  asserting 
that  the  rise  of  unity  was  from  Peter ;  and 
second,  by  illustrations  which  seem  to  imply 
a  visible,  localised  source  or  representative 
of  unity  ;  as  when  the  Church  is  compared 
to  the  diffused  rays  of  light  flowing  from 
the  sun ;  the  spreading  branches  of  a  tree 
springing  from  one  root  or  stem  ;  the  multi- 
plying waters  of  a  river  issuing  from  one 
source.  Once  familiar  with  the  papal  con- 
ception these  things  suggest  it ;  but  a  study 
of  Cyprian's  writings  will  show  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  True,  he  sajrs  that  Christ 
spoke  to  Peter  that  he  might  set  forth  unity ; 
but  in  the  same  connection  he  says  that  ''the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  were  the  same  as  Peter, 
endowed  with  alikepartnershipboth  of  honour 
and  power.t  In  letter  twenty-six,  he  says  : 
"Our  Lord,  describing  the  honour  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  order  of  his  Church,  speaks 
in  the  Gospel,  and  sajrs  to  Peter,  *  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church,' "  etc.    What  then  ?    Are  the  suc- 

*  Ep.  71.  A  letter  to  Pope  Stephen.  It  con- 
dudes  in  these  words  :  ''  Each  prelate  has,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  the  exercise  of  his  free 
will,  as  he  shall  give  account  to  the  Lord." 

f  De  Unitate,  sec.  4. 


cessors  of  Peter  the  heads  of  the  Church  ? 
Not  at  all;  but  ''thence  the  ordering  of 
bishops,  and  the  plan  of  the  Church  flows 
onward,  so  that  the  Church  is  founded  on 
the  bishops.'*  And,  in  the  same  paragraph 
in  which  he  uses  the  illustrations  above 
quoted,  he  tells  us  not  that  the  Pope,  but 
that  the  episcopacy,  is  the  representative  of 
unity.  He  says:  ''The  episcopate  is  one, 
each  part  of  which  is  held  by  each  one  for 
the  whole;"  that  is,  to  be  in  communion 
with  one  bishop  is  to  be  in  communion  with 
all ;  and  to  be  separated  from  one  is  to  be 
separated  from  all.  He  everywhere  speaks 
as  if  to  be  excluded  from  the  Church  at 
Carthage  or  Rome  is  to  be  excluded  not 
simply  from  a  local  body,  but  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  from  salva- 
tion in  heaven. 

The  doctrine  of  unity,  whether  Cyprianic 
or  Medifeval,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 
Upon  it  rested  the  Church's  disciplinary  and 
governmental  power.  If  there  were  many 
Churches  each  one  of  which  might  claim  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  Master,  exclusion 
from  any  one  of  them  would  be  a  thing  of 
little  importance.  Or,  if  a  man's  salvation 
depend  rather  on  his  personal  relations  to 
the  Saviour  than  on  his  connection  with 
a  visible  organisation,  strong  in  conscious 
loyalty  to  his  Lord  he  might  defy  the  ana- 
themas of  the  Church.  But  suppose  there 
is  but  one  Church  through  which  all  the 
favours  of  Christ  Cbme,  and  outside  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation  ?  This  was  the  belief 
of  Christendom  for  a  thousand  years ;  and 
it  clothed  the  Church  with  an  awful  power. 
In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  virgins  suspected  of 
unchastity  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
examination  by  the  midwife ;  penitents 
openly  confessing  their  sins  of  whatever 
kind  stood  Sunday  after  Sunday  before  the 
church  door,  weeping  and  entreating  admis- 
sion. The  dread  of  Church  censure,  or  the 
hope  of  Church  pardon,  overcame  womanly 
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modesty,  and  crushed  out  all  feelings  of 
shame  or  resentment.  In  later  times  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  even  greater. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  that  she  did 
not  attempt,  and  scarcely  anything  that  she 
did  not  accomplish  in  the  way  of  controlling 
men.  Some  such  power  seems  to  have  been 
necessary.  To  mould  public  sentiment,  to 
purify  private  and  public  life  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  heathenism ;  to  overcome  the 
pre-occupations  of  ages ;  and  to  expel  false 
doctrines,  was  no  light  task,  and  required  no 
ordinary  power.  In  this  view  the  amazing 
power  of  the  Church  was  perhaps  a  necessity 
and  a  blessing.  But  who  can  tell  how  much 
it  was  abused,  in  the  interests  of  ambition, 
greed,  hierarchical  tyranny,  and  all  kinds  of 
corruption  ?  In  numberless  cases  it  oppressed 
and  tortured  individuals ;  it  repressed  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  fettered 
the  fiw  spirit  of  Christianity.  For  whatever 
of  good  or  evil  this  power,  resting  on  the 
idea  of  Church  unity,  has  accomplished,  the 
world  is  largely  indebted  to  Cyprian. 

His  conception  of  Church  unity  Cyprian 
held  in  common  with  the  Christian  world, 
but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  the 
Church  of  North  Africa,  he  followed  it  out 
to  its  logical  conclusions.  If  heretics  and 
schismatics  were  out  of  the  Church,  they 
could  not  rightly  perform  any  of  those  acts 
which  pertained  to  the  Church.  The  rites 
performed  by  them  were  not  Christian  ritea 
Their  table  was  not  the  Lord's  table,  and 
their  baptism  was  not  baptism.  The  Church 
at  Rome  was  willing  to  regard  as  valid  the 
baptism  of  heretics.  If  the  person  baptized 
had  acted  in  good  faith  and  the  proper  for- 
mula had  been  used  in  the  administration  of 
the  rite,  then  all  that  was  necessary  was  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  an  orthodox  bishop. 
In  vivid  distinctness  from  this,  Cyprian  in- 
flexibly held  that  the  baptism  must  be 
repeated.  This  difference  of  opinion  pro- 
duced much  bitter  controversy,  but  no  other 
immediate  consequences.    Each  party  held 


its  own  views,  but  unity  was  not  broken.    A 
rule  of  action,  however,  sooner  or  later  must 
produce  its  legitimate  effects,  and  in  after 
years  Cjrprian's  views  brought  forth  their 
fruit  on  the  soil  of  Africa.    They  lay  at  the 
foundation  of   the  Donatist  schism.     For 
three  hundred  years  the  African  Church  was 
divided ;  there  was  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, persecution,  outrage,  death  ;  and  all 
this  sprang  frx)m  a  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  an  ordination.    Between  the  two  parties 
there  was  no  substantial  diffei^nce  in  doc- 
trine and   practice.     The  Douatists  were 
willing  to  affiliate  with  the  Catholic  party 
of  other  countries.    It  was  only  with  the 
Catholics  of  their  own  country  that  they 
would  hold  no  communion,  and  that  because 
the  Bishop  of  Carthage  and  all  ordained  by 
him  were  in  their  view  not  ordained.     A 
hundred  years  after  the  schism  began,  the 
question  still  was.  Was  Felix  of  Aptunga 
(who  ordained  the  Bishop  of  Carthage)  a 
traditor,  and  did  he  have  a  right  to  ordwi  ? 
This  schism  could  not  have  existed  except  in 
North  Africa.    And  in  no  country  in  wHch 
there  were  not  extravagant  notions  of  Church 
unity  could  so  small  a  question  have  had  so 
much  vitality  and  power. 

The  dispute  about  heretic  baptism  also  has 
importance  in  history,  because  it  famishes 
further  proof  that  at  this  time  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  occupied  no  place  of  special  authority 
among  his  brethren.  Cjrprian  writes  of 
Stephen,  his  Roman  brother,  as  an  equal  in 
office,  but  as  an  inferior  in  orthodoxy.  He 
speaks  of  the  bitter  obstinacy  of  his  brother 
Stephen,  "and  even  feels  himself  called 
upon  to  consider  whether  the  account  can  be 
satisfactory  in  the  day  of  judgment  for 
(Stephen)  a  priest  of  God,  who  maintains 
and  approves  and  acquiesces  in  the  baptism 
of  blasphemers."  ^  Stephen  had  insisted  that 
his  was  the  old  custom,  and  demanded  that 
''  nothing  be  innovated  which  had  not  been 
handed  down."  In  reply  to  this  Cyprian  asks: 
♦Ep.  78. 
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''Whence  18  that  tradition?  Boee it  desoend  from 
the  anthority  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Gospel,  or  does 
it  oome  from  the  commands  and  the  epistles  of  the 
Apostles  T  ...  If  it  is  either  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel,  or  contained  in  the  Epistles  or  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  those  who  come  from  any  heresy  should 
not  be  baptised,  bnt  only  haye  hands  laid  on  them  to 
lepentanoe,  let  this  Divine  and  holy  tradition  be 
observed.  But  if  everywhere  heretios  are  called 
nothing  else  than  adversaries  and  antichrists,  where- 
fore is  it  that  they  should  not  be  thought  worthy  to  be 
oondemned  by  us  ? " 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  asks :  **  What 
obstinacy  is  that,  or  what  presumption  to 
prefer  human  tradition  to  Divine  ordinance?" 
Farther  on,  he  contends  that  ''custom,  which 
had  crept  in  among  some,  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent the  truth  from  prevailing  and  conquer- 
ing ;  for  custom  without  truth  is  the  antiquity 
of  error."  That  last  remark,  in  sententious 
force,  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  hap- 
piest utterances  of  human  lips,  and  surely 
the  man  who  could  write  it  was  &r  from 
being  the  vassal  of  Rome.  The  Council  of 
Carthage,  in  256,  held  with  Cyprian,  and 
condemned  the  views  of  Stephen. 

At  the  Council  held  in  May,  251,  the 
party  in  opposition  to  Cyprian  were  con- 
demned and  excommunicated.  He  next 
year,  in  another  Council,  peace  was  restored 
to  the  lapsed  in  anticipation  of  another  and 
severer  persecution,  which  the  Africans 
thought  impending,  but  which  did  not 
come.  In  December,  251,  Decius  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  Goths.  Gallus,  Aemili- 
anus,  and  Valerian,  succeeded  each  other  in 
n^d  succession.  But  the  change  in  the 
ci^  rulers  produced  no  immediate  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  Christians.  The 
year  253  was  one  of  great  distress  in 
Carthage.  A  desolating  plague  pervaded  the 
whole  city ;  with  the  steady  advance  of  a 
rising  flood  it  entered  house  after  house,  and 
swept  away  entire  fEunilies.  In  their  fear, 
people  forgot  the  general  claims  of  humanity, 
and  even  those  of  nearest  kinship.  When 
one  of  a  household  was  stricken  down,  his 
fito  was  anticipated,  and  he  was  thrust  at 

Q  1 


once  out  in  the  street  to  die.  Dead  bodies 
were  everywhere  exposed  to  view,  and  the 
living  were  too  much  disheartened  to  at- 
tempt their  burial.  Never  did  Christians 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  return  good  for 
evil,  or  to  exhibit  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  the  brethren  of  Carthage  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Unmindful  of  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered,  they  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  Christian  and  heathen  alike. 
The  rich  gave  theur  wealth,  the  poor  their 
labour,  and  in  many  cases  their  lives.  The 
dead  were  buried,  the  sick  were  cared  for, 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  this  work  Cyprian 
was  the  leading  spirit.  He  assembled  the 
people,  infused  into  them  his  own  spirit,  and 
exhorted  them  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
city.  "  It  becomes  us,"  he  said,  "  to  answer 
to  our  birth.  Those  who  are  bom  of  Gk>d 
must  not  appear  degenerate  ;  but  rather  let 
us  show  that  we  are  the  children  of  a  good 
Father  by  emulating  His  goodness."  Pontius 
tells  us  that  if  the  heathen  could  have  heard 
him  then  they  would  have  given  up  their 
unbelief.  Does  not  this  conduct  of  the 
Carthaginian  Christians  indicate  one  of  the 
secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
Christianity  in  those  early  days  of  its  power  ? 
In  the  two  or  three  years  of  comparative 
quiet  that  followed,  Cyprian  was  diligentiy 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pastorate. 
During  this  time,  too,  owing  both  to  his 
personal  and  official  prominence,  he  was 
frequentiy  consulted  on  points  of  discipline, 
and  on  practices  not  definitely  settied. 
Among  the  letters  sent  him  was  one  from 
Fidus,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  proper 
time  of  baptising  infftnts.  His  correspondent 
did  not  think  .they  ought  to  be  baptised  be- 
fore the  eighth  day,  as  before  that  time  an 
in&nt  was  scarcely  clean,  and  one  would 
shudder  at  giving  it  the  required  kiss  of 
peace.  In  repljring  to  this  letter  Cyprian 
wrote  in  the  name  of  himself  and  sixty-six 
of  his  fellow-bidiops.  He  did  not  at  all 
agree  with  Fidus.    He  rather  judged  that 
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the  mercy  and  grace  of  Ood  were  not  to  be 
refused  to  any  one  born  of  man ;  and  that 
all  must  strive  that  no  soul,  if  possible, 
should  be  lost.  As  to  the  repugnance  to 
kissing  the  new-bom  infant,  that  was  mere 
squeamishness ;  and  the  foLct  that  a  child 
newly  born  is  in  a  manner  just  from  the 
forming  hand  of  God,  should  make  us  the 
more  reverently  embrace  it.  There  was  no 
occasion  to  follow  the  law  of  circumcision, 
since  Christ  had  abrogated  that  law.  And 
as  we  receive  the  greatest  sinners  on  repent- 
ance ta  the  grace  of  baptism,  for  a  stronger 
reason  we  should  receive  those  who  have  no 
sin  save  that  which  belongs  to  our  fallen 
nature  ;  and  who,  at  their  very  birth,  weep 
and  entreat  our  help. 

The  letter  to  Fidus  was  written  in  253. 
Two  years  afterwards  another  troubled  cor- 
respondent wishes  to  know  whether  those 
who  had  obtained  God's  grace  in  sickness 
and  weakness  are  to  be  accounted  legitimate 
Christians,  since  they  had  not  been  washed^ 
but  sprinkled  with  the  saving  water.  In 
answer  to  this  question,  Cyprian  gave  it  as 
his  humble  opinion,  which  he  would  impose 
upon  no  one,  that  the  substituted  act  is  per- 
fectly valid  when  it  occurs  "with  the  full 
and  entire  faith  of  both  giver  and  receiver." 
He  reminds  his  correspondent  that  it  is  not 
the  washing  of  the  body,  but  the  washing  of 
the  soul  that  is  required.  He  quotes  the 
passage  from  Ezekiel,  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,''  and 
several  passages  from  the  Levitical  law,  in 
which  purification  by  sprinkling  is  mentioned. 
He  condemns  the  custom  of  calling  the 
sprinkled  clinics,  and  not  Christians ;  and 
claims  that  they  do  not  fiEill.  behind  other 
Christians  in  graces,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
Christian  life. 

The  persecution  under  Decius  ceased  ap- 
parently without  sufficient  cause;  and  in 
the  same  way  it  was  renewed  under  Valerian 
and  Gallienus.  In  257,  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Valerian,  Cyprian  was  informed 


by  Patemus,  the  pro-consul,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  emperors  requiring 
all  citizens  to  take  part  in  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  religion.  The  penalty  of  disobedience 
was  banishment ;  that  of  continued  observ- 
ance of  Christian  worship  seems  to  have  been 
death.  Cyprian  met  the  pro-consul  in  his 
judgment  hall  at  Carthage ;  and  in  the  in- 
terview conducted  himself  with  modest 
dignity  and  great  firmness.  In  answer  to 
the  formal  question  as  to  who  he  was,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop ; 
that  he  knew  n'o  other  gods  save  Him  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  to  whom 
he  prayed  day  and  night  for  himself  and  for 
all,  even  for  the  safety  of  the  emperors.  As 
he  r^nained  firm  in  his  refusal  to  abandon 
his  religion,  the  law  must  be  executed 
against  him.  Before  dismissing  him,  how- 
ever, Patemus  wished  him  to  tell  him  who 
were  his  presbyters,  in  reference  to  whom  he 
also  had  instmctions.  Cyprian,  pleading  the 
law  against  informers,  refused  to  give  their 
names,  and  on  the  pro-consul's  threatening  to 
seek  them  in  the  city,  he  replied,  "Since 
both  our  law  and  yours  forbids  anyone  to 
surrender  himself  voluntarily,  they  cannot 
themselves  come  forward ;  but  if  you  seek 
for  them  you  will  find  them."  I  have  quoted 
this  last  remark  to  show  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian Christians  neither  sought  nor  shunned 
danger.  Cyprian  was  banished  to  Cumbis, 
"a  sunny  and  agreeable  spot,"  as  Pontius 
calls  it,  near  the  sea-shore,  and  about  forty 
miles  from  Carthage.  Here  he  spent  a  year 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  enjoying  eveiy 
comfort  possible  to  one  in  his  situation. 
Many  of  his  brethren,  however,  did  not  fare 
so  well  Men  and  boys,  and  even  women, 
were  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  public  wor- 
ship, their  feet  were  fettered,  their  clothing 
was  insufficient;  they  were  without  beds, 
their  hair  was  half-shom ;  they  suffered 
many  privations,  and  in  some  cases  death. 
Their  bishop  did  not  forget  them  in  their 
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afflictions.  He  wrote  them  encouraging 
letters,  and  sent  from  his  private  funds  laige 
sums  of  money  to  be  expended  for  their 
benefit. 

On  the  accession  of  Qalerius,  the  new  pro- 
consul, he  was  recalled  from  banishment 
He  seems  to  have  been  under  no  restraint, 
and  remained  in  his  own  gardens  waiting 
the  development  of  events.  It  having  been 
announced  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Utica 
for  trial,  he  again  withdrew  to  a  secret 
place,  being  unwilling  that  his  own  people 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing his  death.  Pontius  does  not  mention 
this  withdrawal.  Gibbon  mentions  it,  and 
ascribes  it  to  temporary  weakness.  The  fact 
and  the  explanation  are  both  given  in 
Cyprian's  last  letter.  When  the  pro-consul 
came  to  Carthage,  Cjrprian  again  showed 
himself ;  and  it  was  while  at  his  own  home 
that  the  officers  came  to  arrest  him.  He 
was  placed  in  a  carriage,  and  conveyed  to  a 
place  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  where 
Galerius  was  then  staying  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Without  a  preliminary  hearing 
he  was  ordered  to  appear  the  next  day.  In 
the  meantime  he  remained  in  the  custody  of 
the  officer,  who  conveyed  him  to  a  village 
near  the  city,  and  guarded  him  in  his  own 
house.  The  people  becoming  aware  of  what 
was  going.on  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  place 
of  his  detention,  and  watched  all  night  about 
the  doors.  The  next  day  he  was  again 
brought  before  Galerius,  who  asked  :  "  Are 
you  Thascius  Cyprianus?"  **I  am,"  he 
answered.  ''Have  you  with  sacrilegious 
mind  offered  yourself  as  pope*  to  men?" 
"  I  have."  "  The  most  sacred  emperors 
have  ordered  you  to  offer  sacrifice."  "I 
will  not  do  it."  "  Consult  for  your  good." 
''Do  what  you  have  been  ordered.  In  so 
clear  and  good  a  cause  there  is  no  need  or 
place  for  consideration."  Galerius  having 
spent  a  moment  in  consultation  with  his 

*  1 80  render  the  word,  with  the  oonfldonsneat  that 
jM)pe  does  not  ezpreae  all  that  papa  then  meant 


council,  with   much   emotion  pronounced 
sentence  as  follows : 

"Thou  hast  long  lived  irreyerentlyand  imrighteouB]^* 
very  many  wicked  conspirators  thou  hast  gathered  to 
thyself,  and  hast  made  thyself  an  enemy  to  the 
Boman  gods  and  their  sacred  laws ;  nor  have  the 
pions  and  most  holy  princes  Valerian  and  Gallienns 
the  emperors,  and  Valerian  the  most  noble  Caesar 
been  able  to  recal  thee  to  a  participation  in  their 
ceremonies.  Therefore,  having  been  apprehended  as 
an  author  and  standard-bearer  in  most  iniquitous 
crimes,  thou  shalt  be  for  a  warning  to  those  whom 
thou  hast  associated  with  thee  in  wid^edness :  the 
law  shall  be  vindicated  in  thy  blood.*' 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  read  the  decree 
from  his  tablet:  "It  is  decreed  that  Thascius 
CjHprianus  shall  die  by  the  sword."  C3T)rian 
answered :  "  I  thank  God."  When  the  sen- 
tence was  announced  the  people  shouted, 
"  We  will  die  with  him  ! "  They  eagerly 
followed  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 
which  was  level  and  thickly  planted  with 
trees.  Having  divested  himself  of  his  outer 
garment,  he  prostrated  himself  in  prayer. 
He  endeavoured  to  so6the  the  agitation  of 
the  executioner,  and  by  way  of  showing  good- 
will ordered  his  friends  to  give  him  twenty 
pieces  of  gold.  Linen  cloths  and  handker- 
chiefe  were  spread  before  him  to  catch  his 
blood.  He  attempted  to  bind  his  eyes  with 
his  own  hands,  but  not  succeeding,  two  of 
his  friends  performed  that  service  for  him. 
And  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  on 
the  ground,  and  in  the  surrounding  trees, 
he  submitted  tathe  headman's  stroke.  For 
the  present  he  was  hastily  buried ;  but  when 
night  came  on  the  body  was  taken  up  and 
borne  in  a  solemn  procession  to  its  final 
resting  place.  With  the  death  of  the  bishop 
the  law  was  satisfied,  and  the  pro-consul  re- 
mained only  a  few  days  at  Carthage.  The 
record  ends,  "The  most  blessed  Cyprian 
suffered  on  the  16th  of  September  while 
Valerian  and  Gallienus  wens  emperors,  but 
in  the  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

Next  to  Origen,  Cyprian  w(^  ^be  most 
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influential  man  of  his  century.  Their  in- 
fluence, however,  was  not  in  the  same 
direction. .  Origen  indulged  in  subtle  specu- 
lations, and  was  the  author,  or  Christian 
expounder,  of  a  system  of  interpretation. 
Cyprian  gave  bis  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  practice  and 
government  of  the  Church.  In  process  of 
time  the  teachings  of  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
losopher and  exegete  became  obsolete,  and 
their  author,  from  having  reigned  a  king 
was  cast  down  from  his  high  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  polity  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian bishop  grew  and  developed,  and  for 
thirteen  hundred  years  exerted  its  moulding 
power  on  Latin  Christianity  and  European 
civilisation.  Origen,  scholar-like,  drew  Ws 
inspiration  from  the  dying  past  ;  Cyprian 
seized  and  directed  the  rising  forces  of  the 
new  era.  And  yet,  great  as  his  influence 
was,  and  is,  he  was  not  a  man  of  original  or 
comprehensive  genius.  He  was  confessedly 
an  imitator  of  Tertullian,  whose  writings  he 
closely  studied,  and  whom  he  called  his 
master.  He  was  the  developer  of  no  new 
doctrine  or  phase  of  doctrine ;  he  was 
governed  in  his  actions  by  no  far-reaching 
principle,  and  did  not  at  all  realise  that 
what  he  was  doing  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  future.  With  all  his  soul  he  lived  in 
and  for  his  own  times ;  and  it  was  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  present  impressions,  his  keen 
appreciation  of  what  the  circumstances  re- 
quired, that  made  him  such  a  power.  His 
name  is  associated  with  all  the  religious 
movements,  doctrines,  and  practices  of  his 
day.  They  are  reflected  in  him  as  in  a 
mirror ;  they  work  through  him  as  if  they 
had  consciously  come  together  and  sought 
in  him  their  agent.  They  are  doubtless  the 
highest  of  their  race,  who,  like  Augustine  or 
Calvin,  may  create  an  era ;  but  they  are 
next  to  them  who,  like  Cjrprian,  and  Hilde- 
brande,  and  Bernard,  embody  and  direct 
abeady  existing  tendencies. 
From  the  fiact  that  Cyprian's  life  was  so 


thoroughly  identified  with  his  time,  to  know 
him  would  be  to  know  his  age.  His  letters 
and  tracts  are  entirely  taken  up  in  discussing 
living  questions.  Not  one  of  them  was 
written  except  to  accomplish  a  present  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  them  we  see  just  that  mingling 
of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  true  and  the 
false,  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
Church  during  its  transition  from  apos- 
tolic purity  to  mediaeval  corruption.  In  the 
associated  bishops,  the  representatives  of 
Catholic  unity,  we  have  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing hierarchy ;  in  the  right  of  the  Churches 
to  choose  their  own  ofiicers  we  are  reminded 
of  the  independent  Christian  congregations 
of  the  days  of  Peter  and  John.  On  the  one 
hand,  baptism  is  called  the  laver  of  salvation, 
that  wherein  the  old  man  dies,  and  the  new 
man  is  bom ;  it  is  represented  as  securing 
eternal  life :  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
that  catechumens,  who  have  not  been  bap- 
tized, may  be  saved,  as  also  those  who  have 
received  a  spurious  and  invalid  baptism,  and 
that  water  alone  is  not  able  to  wash  away 
our  sins.  There  is  extravagant  Churchism. 
The  Church  is  spoken  of  as  if  she  were  the 
only  Saviour.  We  feel,  if  we  are  only  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  there  is  no  need  of 
personal  relations  with  Christ  The  Church 
is  our  mother,  God  is  our  Father,  and 
baptism  is  our  birth.  3ut  beneath  all  this, 
in  low  undertone,  there  is  a  murmuring  of 
a  true  evangel,  and  we  hear  a  whisper 
that  no  man  can  be  joined  to  the  Church 
who  is  separated  from  Christ.  The  New 
Testament  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
has  become  a  sacrament;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  transubstantiation ;  the  wine  is  wine 
and  the  bread  is  bread.  There  is  no  wor- 
shipping of  saints,  no  mariolatry ;  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  yet  the  only  binding  autho- 
rity. There  is  work-righteousness,  but  there 
is  no  pope.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  chang- 
ing, but  she  has  not  yet  changed  so  as  to  be 
beyond  easy  recognition. 
It  is  indicative  of  the  times  that  Cyprian, 
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being  a  rhetorician  and  a  bishop,  and  posses- 
sing many  qualities  that  belong  to  effective 
preaching,  has  left  us  no  sermons  and  no 
expositions  of  Scripture.  Pontius  tells  us 
nothing  of  his  preaching,  and  only  once 
mentions  his  addressing  a  large  assembly. 
His  letters  were  publicly  read ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  were  his  tracts ;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  he  did  not  preach,  or  that,  if  he 
preached,  none  of  his  sermons  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
preaching  had  not  yet  become  a  prominent 
feature  of  worship  in  the  West.*  As  a 
writer,  Cyprian  was  not  brilliant  nor  pro- 
found ;  but  he  was  wonderfully  direct  and 
in  earnest,.  His  points  are  clearly  made, 
and  usually  enforced  by  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  he  seems  anxious  to 
teach  nothing  for  which  he  does  not  have 

*  Up  to  the  time  of  Leo  I.  there  h^d  probably  been 
no  preachers  at  Eome.   Benghan's  A  ntiquiHea,  p.  71 0. 


the  sanction  of  the  Divine  law ;  and  he 
evidently  felt  that  they  were  not  his  own 
views,  but  the  will  of  Gxxi,  that  he  was 
enforcing.  In  spite  of  frequent  far-fetched 
and  fanciful  interpretations,  his  tracts  were 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  the  effect 
desired.  We  know  that  they  were  very 
effective.  Cyprian  was  accused  of  being 
proud  and  superstitious.  The  charge  is  pro- 
bably true.  He  was  certainly  superstitious 
to  the  extent  of  believing  that  he  received 
from  the  Lord  special  revelations  in  dreams 
and  visions.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
against  his  courage,  earnestness,  faithfulness, 
diligence,  unselfishness,  and  devotion.  He 
loved  Christ,  and  he  loved  Christ's  people. 
He  greatly  magnified  his  office,  but  his 
diligence  was  great  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
ception of  what  was  required  of  him. 
Apart  from  his  office  and  his  work,  he  was  a 
Roman  Christian  gentleman. 


RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  FRANCE  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  the  Bev.  Dr.  E.  De  FressenBe,  Paris. 


HOR  the  honour  of  humanity,  or 
rather  for  the  honour  of  God,  who 
has  formed  in  it  His  image,  the 
real  foundation  of  history  is  religious.  No 
influence  is  comparable  to  the  action  exerted 
on  a  people  by  their  beliefs.  Such  as  is 
their  God  will  be  t&eir  inmost  character ; 
and  this  so  truly,  that  they  have  only  to 
alter  their  ideas  of  God  in  order  that  their 
destinies  may  be  entirely  transformed.  In 
vain  does  Positivism  reiterate  that  the  age  of 
theology  is  past,  that  modem  humanity  sits 
now  intrenched  within  the  circle  of  things 
visible ;  and  though,  as  a  spirited  writer  has 
declared,  it  should  henceforward  confine  itself 
to  making  the  tour  of  the  planet,  this  pre- 


vents not  religion  firom  still  being  to-day  the 
very  soul  of  contemporary  history;  the  most 
formidable  struggles  of  our  time  are  kindled 
by  it.  Within  a  year  have  we  not  seen 
burst  forth  in  Oriental  Europe  a  war  which 
is  in  reality  a  religious  war  ?  If  this  view 
be  true,  there  is  a  serious  interest  in  know- 
ing, upon  this  capital  point,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  various  peoples  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  great  actors  of  history,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  this  French  nation,  which,  after 
having  submitted  to  the  most  terrible  lessons, 
of  a  misfortune  almost  unexampled  in  our 
epoch,  is  passing  through  a  crisis  so  worthy 
of  interest,  and,  as  we  trust,  so  fruitful  of 
grand  results.    It  will  be  easy  to  show  from 
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facts  that  the  very  node  of  her  destinies  lies 
in  her  religious  history.  Of  the  latter  we 
shall  make  a  rapid  sketch,  in  order  to  fully 
understand  what  is  her  real  condition  in  this 
regard,  at  the  present  moment. 


For  nations,  as  for  indiyiduak,  there  come 
decisive  hours,  wherein  they  are  called  upon 
tp  make  a  resolution  upon  which  their  future 
shall  depend. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  those 
epochs  for  France.  It  is  certain  that  she 
was  at  that  time  undecided  between  the 
Reformation  and  Catholicism.  We  know  no 
more  peremptory  refutation  of  the  famous 
theory  of  the  predominant  influence  of  race 
and  environment  than  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Reformation  upon  this  land  of 
France,  where  it  has  been  maintained  that 
the  Roman  religion  alone  could  be  developed, 
as  if  it  were  a  fatality  for  the  Latin  races. 
Here  new  beliefs  were  not  like  an  exotic  plant 
that  can  subsist  only  by  artificial  culture  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  a  character  alto- 
gether national.  The  Reformation  in  France 
was  completely  French,  unfolding  and  at  the 
same  time  purifying  the  inherent  qualities 
of  the  nation — clearness  of  idea,  precision 
of  language,  impetuous  courage,  and  at 
times  that  chivalrous  character  of  which  it 
is  possessed  on  great  occasions.  It  spread 
with  unheard-of  rapidity,  thereby  showing 
that  it  answered  to  a  general  need.  Its  con- 
quests were  multiplied  amongst  aU  classes, 
from  the  peasantry  and  the  artisans  to  the 
ranks  of  the  highest  aristocracy.  The  bour- 
geoisie, above  all,  the  universities,  upon 
which  had  been  poured  the  breath  of  renas- 
cence, gave  to  it  its  most  eminent  represen- 
tatives. In  the  court  and  on  the  famous 
promenade  of  the  PrS  aux  Ckrcs,  where  the 
young  nobles  of  the  time  were  wont  to 
throng,  were  heard  hummed  those  psalms 
and  versions  by  Marot  that  were  sung  in  the 
conventicles  in  which  the  adherents  of  the 


new  beliefs  had  fain  evaded  persecution, 
though  ever  ready  to  face  and  to  endure  it. 
We  are  not  to  review  that  grand  history  of 
the  French  Reformation  which  gave  to  Pro- 
testantism some  of  its  most  heroic  t3rpes, 
such  as  Coligny  and  D' Aubign^,  and  also  the 
very  masters  of  its  doctrine,  in  the  immortal 
Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza.  Unfortunately, 
an  ambitious  aristocracy,  who,  if  they  had 
faith,  were  too  often  forgetful  of  works,  being 
more  desirous  of  acquiring  appanages  for 
themselves  than  of  setting  the  example  of 
the  Christian  virtues,  threw  Protestantism 
into  the  hazards  of  civil  war,  and  by  put- 
ting in  its  hand  the  sword,  caused  it  to 
descend  firom  the  sphere  of  the  simple  truth 
which  is  immortal,  into  that  of  the  games  of 
force,  in  which  whoever  takes  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword,  unless  he  be  the 
stronger.  In  spite  of  the  recantation  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  defeat  of  Protestantism  was 
not  yet  complete,  until  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  under  Louis  XIV. — 
a  most  odious  breach  of  faith  with  regard  to 
the  great  treaty  concluded  between  the  two 
religions  under  the  auspices  of  the  first  of 
the  Bourbon  kings.  Although  reduced  de- 
finitively to  the  condition  of  a  minority  since 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  con- 
stantly battered  in  breaches  before  being 
proscribed  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth, 
it  formed  still  an  imposing  corporation  in 
the  kingdom  at  the  eve  of  the  iievocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  counted  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  numerous  churches,  animated 
by  a  sincere  and  enlightened  piety,  and 
bound  together  by  that  admirable  synodical 
system  which  was  to  become  the  model  of 
representative  governments.  The  universities 
of  Montauban,  of  S^mur,  of  S^dan,  were 
centres  of  Christian  science  ;  its  clergy  were 
learned,  pious,  eloquent ;  and  it  had  formed 
a  laborious  bourgeoisie,  by  which  flourishing 
industries  had  been  everywhere  created.  It 
is  certain,  firom  the  admission  of  impartial 
historians,  even  Catholic  by  birth,  such  as 
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Edgar  Quinet  and  Michelet,  that  eyen  after 
its  defeat  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Pro- 
testantism, by  preserving,  conformably  to 
the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  the  simple  right  of 
existence,  would  have  exerted  the  happiest 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  France;  it 
would  have  stemmed  for  her  the  terrible  re- 
actions of  the  eighteenth  century  against  a 
despotic  religion,  and  would  have  given  her 
against  the  day  of  instituting  the  parlia- 
mentary regime  a  third  estate,  sober,  en- 
lightened, prepared  for  civil  by  reUgious 
liberty,  which  would  have  spared  her  many 
shoclffl  and  tempests.  Exposed  to  the  most 
frightftil  persecution,  the  French  Protestants 
quitted  in  great  numbers  their  native  soil ; 
those  who  remained  bathed  it  with  their 
blood,  or  were  consigned  to  the  galleys  of 
the  grand  roi.  The  feeble  residue  that 
escaped  the  sabre  of  the  dragoons  found  no 
spot  of  sunlight  in  a  fatherland ;  theirs  to 
live  proscribed  and  to  celebrate  their  worship 
in  those  famous  assemblies  in  the  wilderness 
which  shall  be  the  everlasting  honour  of 
their  courageous  faith.  Persecution  suc- 
ceeded, none  the  less,  to  the  most  serious 
detriment  of  France,  in  cruelly  weakening 
Protestantism  in  numbers  and  importance. 

Another  event  of  the  same  order  was  no 
less  fatal  to  it  in  the  religious  point  of  view : 
the  condemnation  by  the  throne  and  Papal 
See  combined  of  Jansenism,  which  had 
founded  at  Port  Boyal  a  school  of  lofty 
piety,  whose'influence  became  widely  spread. 
Jansenism  was  not,  undoubtedly,  so  complete 
a  return  as  the  Beformation  to  the  Evan- 
gelical faith.  It  opposed,  nevertheless,  to 
the  semi-Pelagianism  of  the  Jesuits  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  drawn  by  it  rather  from  St. 
Augustine  than  from  St.  Paul,  but  having 
none  the  less  that  strange  yet  frmdamentally 
logical  consequence  of  setting  up  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  religious  conscience  as  op- 
posed to  human  authorities,  while  at  times 
entirely  disregarding  liberty  of  judgment. 
It  is  thus  that  whensoever  man  is  thrown  at 


the  fe^t  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  even  to 
the  extent  of  entire  abnegation,  he  is  relieved 
from  all  other  sovereignties  ;  and  the  lower 
he  prostrates. himself  before  the  Almighty, 
the  more  is  he  exalted  before  his  fellow-men, 
formed  alike  of  the  same  clay.  The  Au- 
gustinianism  of  the.  Jansenists  gave  them  a 
certain  independence  of  the  papacy,  whose 
authority  they  limited  to  questions  of  doc- 
trine, refusing  to  it  the  decision  of  those  of 
fact.  They  were  the  bom  adversaries  of  the 
Ultramontane  tendency  which  b^gan  to 
strengthen  at  this  time  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  known  what  a 
war  they  waged  upon  it,  not  only  in  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, 
but  even  in  the  moral,  denouncing  and  com- 
bating its  loose  maxims,which  are  summarised 
in  the  verse  of  the  greatest  comic  poet  of 
France : 

'^  n  est  avec  le  del  des  acoommod^entB." 

Pascal,  one  of  thB  masters  of  Christian 
apologetics,  and  one  of  the  finest  geniuses  of 
our  literature,  whose  achievement  it  was  to 
fashion  French  prose,  that  marvellous  instru- 
ment of  the  French  mind,  riddled  Jesuitism 
in  his  "  Provinciales "  with  brilliant  and 
piercing  shafts,  that  recall  those  Divine  darts 
sped  from  the  quiver  of  Apollo,  in  the 
Homeric  combats.  Port  Royal  with  St. 
Cyran,  Amaud,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  the 
saintly  religionaries  at  whose  head  were 
M^e  Ang^Uque  and  M^re  Agnes,  was  a 
centre  of  light  and  sanctity.  At  this  austere 
and  fervent  school  was  prepared  for  France, 
in  default  of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation,  and 
very  surely,  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
Jansenists  under  the  influence  of  it,  another 
reformation  that  might  have  transformed 
Catholicism  and  have  rendered  it  truly 
national,  under  shditer  of  Italian  servitudes 
and  superstitions.  The  same  policy  that 
had  as  its  maxim  absolute  unity  in  all  do- 
mains, brought  about  the  proscription  of 
Port  Royal  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.    Louis  XIV.  made  himself  the 
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executor  of  the  unjust  condemnaticyis  of 
the  papacy.  The  sacred  monastery,  which 
had  seen  crowding  within  its  enclosure  the 
Hite  of  French  society,  was  destroyed,  the 
religious  inmates  were  dispersed,  the  recluses 
chased  fix)m  their  asylum.  After  its  walls 
had  been  thrown  down,  its  ideas  were  im- 
placably attacked ;  and  the  eighteenth 
century  was  filled  with  mean  and  hateful 
persecutions  of  the  unfortunate  remnant  of 
Jansenism,  who  were  pursued  even  to  their 
deathbeds,  beset  in  their  agony,  and  adjured 
to  3deld  adherence  to  that  feunous  bull, 
Unigenitus,  which  was  the  very  charter  of 
triumphant  Jesuitism. 

Brilliant  victories  these  may  well  have 
seemed,  they  were  none  the  less  dangerous 
indeed  to  the  very  souls  who  made  them 
subject  of  felicitation.  As  long  as  Louis 
XIV.  lived,  his  prestige  sufficed  to  suppress 
discontent  and  indignation ;  but  irreUgion 
augmented  daily  in  the  nation  in  the  wake 
of  that  intolerant  and  odious  policy.  At 
heart  the  king  dreaded  irreligion  much  less 
than  schism,  even  though  imbued  with  the 
Christian  sentiment.  St.  Simon  relates  in 
his  "Memoires,"  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  taking  leave  of  his  uncle,  to 
rejoin  the  Spanish  army,  the  king  indignantly 
reproached  him  for  having  among  his  cam- 
pagnons  de  voyage  a  Jansenist  "  No,  sire," 
responded  the  young  prince,  '^  he  is  only  an 
atheist"  The  king  was  at  once  appeased. 
To  him  atheism  was  much  lees  abominable 
than  Protestantism,  or  even  Jansenism.  And 
yet  here  was  the  enemy  that  was  later  to 
shiver  his  crown  and  to  avenge  upon  his  coffin 
the  victims  of  his  persecutions,  by  casting 
it  on  the  highway  in  the  days  of  the  bloody 
revolution  he  was  preparing  by  his  attempts 
upon  the  human  conscidhce.  Scarcely  had 
his  remains  been  conducted  with  pomp  to 
the  vaults  of  St.  Denis,  when  the  public 
spirit,  long  repressed  beneath  that  sceptre 
which,  thanks  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
had  become  the  rod  of  the  Jesuits'  wrath. 


escapes  by  every  outlet  like  a  schoolboy, 
free  at  length  to  shake  ofT  a  galling  regimen 
of  restraint  Now  we  have  all  the  trans- 
ports of  license ;  we  have  the  regency  and 
its  orgies.  Soon  the  reactionary  movement 
against  the  r^me  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
much  more  grave.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  institutions  could  be  attacbad, 
overthrown,  and  rebuilded ;  the  attack  was 
made  upon  doctrines,  upon  ideas,  and  since 
it  was  impossible  to  be  revolutionary  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  the  philosophical  domain 
was  chosen.  At  heart  the  French  spirit  had 
always  been  hostile  to  the  Ultramontane 
tyranny.  The  writings  that  had  been  marked 
by  its  liveliest  impress  were  stinging  satires 
on  the  Eomish  doctrines,  conmiencing  with 
that  famous  book  of  Babelais',  which,  like 
an  immense  implement  of  war,  heaps  the 
citadel  of  religious  despotism  with  all  sorts 
of  projectiles,  from  those  cast  of  the  most 
precious  metal  down  to  the  vilest  bone. 
After  him  can  be  traced  a  whole  line  of 
satirical  spirits  who  attack  the  same  enemy 
— authors  of  Menippean  satire,  Molike  with 
his  "Tartuffe,"  and  many  others.  More- 
over, the  same  opposition  was  manifested 
with  grave  earnestness  in  the  solemn  sessions 
of  the  States-QenenJ,  held  unfortunately  at 
intervals  too  irregular  to  become  true  par- 
liaments clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to 
restrain. the  power  of  the  throne.  The 
deputies  of  the  third  estate,  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  nobility,  had  not  ceased  to 
protest  against  the  encroachments  of  Borne, 
and  the  great  judiciary  bodies  which  were 
the  honour  of  ancient  France  were  faithful 
guardians  of  those  traditions.  If  royalty  in 
the  seventeenth  century  had  been  moie 
reasonable,  more  moderate ;  if  it  had  given 
sati^Action  on  tins  point  to  the  national 
sentiment,  the  latter  would  not  have  exalted 
itself  above  measure — ^it  would  have  readily 
allied  itself  with  a  religion  at  once  serious 
and  liberal  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen^ 
it  was  violated  by  the  centralising  fuiatidsm 
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of  Louis  XrV.  Thus  when  it  was  in  a 
position  to  manifest  itself  anew,  it  did  so 
like  waves  long  confined  behind  a  dyke :  it 
precipitated  itself  in  raging  billows  when 
no  longer  held  in  check,  and  proceeded 
very  soon  to  attack  no  longer  the  abuses 
merely  of  religion,  but  even  religion  itself. 
In  the  place  of  a  Calvin  or  a  Pascal, 
true  emancipators  of  the  conscience,  be- 
cause attached  to  its  Divine  principle,  we 
have  Voltaure — ^Voltaire,  the  fell  destrojrer 
of  the  society  of  old,  whose  aristocratic 
forms  he  respected,  but  only  while  sapping 
them  at  their  base.  Endowed  with  the 
liveliest,  most  piquant  wit,  having  at  his 
service  a  clear  and  sparkling  style,  he  became 
the  king  of  his  century  because  he  was  its 
mouthpiece,  and  because  he  served  his 
passion  with  inimitable  talent,  an  indefEiti- 
gable  ardour,  an  animation  by  turns  humo- 
rous or  eloquent,  which  imparted  lifB  to  all 
he  touched,  and  a  perseverance  of  effort  that 
knew  how  to  express  the  same  idea  of  hosti- 
lity to  the  old  religion  under  a  thousand 
forms,  having  recourse  in  turn  to  poetry, 
sportive  or  tragic,  to  science,  to  history,  and 
to  pamphlet  literature.  His  truly  immense 
correspondence  scattered  his  ideas  broadcast, 
from  the  palace  of  Frederick  II.  and  of  the 
great  Catharine  to  the  lowest  of  the  litt^rar 
teurs.  Voltaire  could  truly  say  that  his 
name  was  Legion,  so  many  diverse  faculties 
did  he  combine  within  himself  Not  to  do 
him  injustice,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  convinced  partisan, 
if  not  of  the  liberty  of  creeds,  of  which  he 
understood  nothing,  at  least  of  tolerance ; 
and  that  he  espoused  with  a  grand  courage 
the  cause  of  the  victims  of  persecution,  such 
as  Calas  and  Silven.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  religion  he  fought  against  was  that  which 
had  provoked  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  the  destruction  of  Fort  Royal, 
and  that  it  was  represented  by  a  Church 
very  little  fervent,  but  always  the  persecutor, 
which,  whenever  it  called  together  the  general 


assemblies  of  its  clergy,  granted  the  king 
his  subsidies  only  on  condition  that  he  re- 
doubled his  severity  against  the  Frotestants. 
When  a  religion  by  reason  of  its  deformity 
fsklls  below  the  general  conscience  of  the 
time,  it  is  sick  indeed.  The  day  when  it 
was  said  of  the  pagan  gods,  "They  are 
going,"  it  was  because  they  were  no  longer 
up  to  the  standard  of  their  former  devotees. 
The  Catholicism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  same  reason  could  not  struggle  with 
advantage  against  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedists. Although  Voltaire  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  philosophers,  he 
saw  himself  very  soon  outstripped  by  those 
followers  who  rejected  even  the  Deism  he 
still  retained.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
pronounced  by  the  Farliament  of  Faris  in 
1761,  came  too  late  to  be  a  sufficient  satis- 
£BU3tion  to  the  public  sense.  The  positions 
were  already  taken.  Moreover,  the  Jesuits 
w^re  not  taking  away  with  them  the  decrees 
of  persecution  they  had  inspired ;  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  not  re-established ;  the  soldiers 
of  the  king  constantly  pursued  Frotestants 
guilty  of  worshipping  GK)d  according  to  their 
conscience;  the  blood  of  their  ministers  still 
reddened  the  scaffold,  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  kept  imprisoned  in  the  con- 
vents until  they  should  be  forcibly  converted. 
Thus  there  burst  forth  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  the  reasons  we  have  indicated, 
this  conflict  between  the  liberal  spirit  and  a 
religion  of  intolerance  and  enslavement,  which 
is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  France,  and 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  in  its 
earliest  manifestations  in  order  to  under- 
stand her  moral  history.  From  this  epoch 
down  to  our  own  days  we  shall  find  it  again 
and  again  aggravating  itself,  and  revealing 
itself  as  the  grandest  obstacle  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  liberty. 

n. 
This  disheartening  divergence  is  less  ap- 
parent at  the  epoch  of  Uie  great  French 
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Revolution  of  1789,  because  during  several 
years  it  might  appear  that  the  auti-religions 
had  decidedly  crushed  out  Catholicism.  We 
are  not  at  all  tempted  to  disparage  or  calum- 
niate the  great  movement  of  emancipation 
that  renovated  a  superannuated  society  in 
which  right  was  sacrificed  to  privil^e,  and 
which  consecrated  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly the  most  precious  liberties.  At  the 
outset  of  this  revolution,  which  resistance 
and  perils  were  to  render  so  terrible,  there 
was  a  magnificent  surge  of  the  most  sincere 
and  generous  Liberalism,  alluring  not  only 
the  victims  of  the  older  order  of  things,  but 
a  great  number  besides  of  its  favourites,  in 
the  train  of  the  brilliant  noblesse  Lafayette 
had  associated  in  the  heroic  struggles  for  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  The 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  was 
the  charter  of  the  new  regime,  was  pervaded 
throughout  with  the  spirit  that  had  inspired 
the  American  Constitution.  The  social 
verities  it  hallowed  were  in  reality  only  an 
application  of  the  Gospel  as  understood  by 
the  Reformation,  fix)m  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  accepted  and 
propagated  them.  Unfortunately,  this  philo- 
sophy had  treated  them  as  fruits  that  are 
plucked  from  the  tree  on  which  they  have 
grown,  and  no  longer  receive  its  sap.  It  is 
thus  that  while  formulating  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty  which  proceeded  from 
Christianity,  the  French  Revolution,  espe- 
cially when  the  conflict  had  been  joined 
against  it  by  the  "  men  of  the  past,"  ima- 
gined that  in  combating  them  it  was  making 
war  upon  Christianity  itself,  because  it  had 
only  learned  to  know  the  latter  as  deformed 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  ever-ready  sup- 
port of  all  abuses.  We  have  not  to  retrace 
the  history  of  the  formidable  struggle  this 
revolution  entered  upon  against  the  Church 
which  was  offering  opposition  at  home,  and 
compounding  with  foes  without.  Its  greatest 
mistake  was  in  wishing  to  reform  religion  by 
decree,  Iby  voting  that  luckless  civil  consti- 


tution of  the  clergy  which  infringed  upon 
the  conscience  of  believers  by  officially  fabri- 
cating a  worship  contrary  to  their  beliefe. 
Numberless  priests  refused  the  oath  it  was 
desired  to  impose  on  them  in  favour  of  insti- 
tutions that  wounded  their  conscience.  La 
Vendue  revolted  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Credo.  The  civil  war  deluged  the  country 
in  blood.  Then  it  was  that  the  Convention 
voted  the  proscription  laws  against  the 
priests  who  had  refused  the  oath,  and  put 
them  to  death  by  thousands.  It  deserves  to 
be  acknowledged  that  they  showed  them- 
selves full  of  courage,  nor  shrank  from  mar- 
tjnrdom.  Thus  their  convictions  were  only 
exalted ;  and  very  far  from  being  extirpated 
from  the  soil  of  France,  religion  was  caused 
to  take  its  root  in  hearts,  by  enlisting  for  it- 
self the  respect  it  had  so  much  contributed 
to  alienate.  The  Revolution,  no  longer 
knowing  how  to  restrain  itself  in  its  fury, 
proceeded  in  the  days  of  terror  to  attack  the 
clergy  who  had  adopted  the  civil  constitu- 
tion, and  in  a  day  of  delirium  voted  the 
abolition  of  all  religion,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  the  worship  of  Reason.  This  frenzy 
could  not  last.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  the  Convention  itself  took  the 
wisest  resolution  in  decreeing  the  great  re* 
form  already  accomplished  in  the  United 
States — ^that  is  to  say,  the  entire  separation 
of  Church  and  State. 

Even  though  the  men  in  power  continued 
to  show  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  sought 
too  often  to  trammel  it  without  wishing  to 
renounce  the  iniquitous  laws  against  the  old 
non-conforming  clergy,  who  had  scarcely 
gained  anything  by  the  new  regime  but  the 
exchange  of  the  scaffold  for  exile,  the  liberty 
accorded  to  religion,  although  restricted, 
was  still  sufficient  to  make  it  flourish  again, 
and,  according  to  incontestable  documents, 
the  worship  was  restored  in  nearly  forty 
thousand  communes.  Already  the  portion 
of  the  clergy  that  wei*e  disposed,  after  having 
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given  theit  oath  to  the  new  organisation,  to 
adhere  to  the  institutions  resulting  from  the 
Revolution,  were  preparing  to  effect  certain 
large  reforms  in  its  discipline,  as  anyone 
may  be  convinced  from  the  verbal  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  National  Councils  held  at 
Paris  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Gould  the  last  trammels  of  religious  liberty 
have  fallen  off,  as  the  result  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  spirits,  the  hostility  between  religion 
and  enfranchised  society  would  have  promptly 
vanished,  and  the  reconciliation  between  the 
Christian  idea  and  the  Liberal  idea  would 
have  been  wrought  out.  Unfortunately,  a 
man  of  a  genius  as  vast  as  it  was  fatal  came 
to  turn  aside  the  normal  course  of  our  desti- 
nies, and  to  prepare  between  the  two  great 
powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  new 
and  grave  conflicts  that  were  to  fill  this 
land,  without  our  being  able  to  foresee  their 
end. 

It  is  known  that  the  first  care  of  Napoleon, 
after  his  coup  d!^at  of  the  Eighteenth  Bru- 
maire,  was  to  conclude  with  the  Pope  a 
Concordat,  according  to  which  the  Catholic 
Church  was  recognised  and  salaried  by  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  certain  concessions 
of  no  great  importance.  Thus  was  destroyed 
the  r^me  of  independence  that  would  have 
prevented  so  many  fruitless  struggles,  balefrd 
alike  to  the  two  conflicting  powers.  Napo- 
leon, despot  ^r  excellence ^  could  not  consent 
to  respect  the  independence  of  conscience. 
He  saw  in  religion  only  an  instrument  of 
domination,  and  he  counted  much  upon 
making  use  of  it  to  the  profit  of  his  power, 
which  nothing  must  elude.  He  hoped  to 
make  of  the  Pope  the  grand  almoner  of  the 
new  empire,  to  whom  he  should  dictate,  by 
way  of  instructions,  the  oracles  he  might 
think  useful  to  have  proclaimed  in  sup- 
port of  his  policy.  We  know  what  came  of 
it.  If  he  found  in  a  portion  of  the  French 
episcopacy  a  sordidness  that  surpassed  the 
previsions  of  this  great  contemner  of  huma- 
nity, he  met  with  unexpected  resistance  on  I 


the  part  of  the  Holy  Father.  "  With  the 
armies  of  France  and  with  esteem,  I  shall 
always  be  'in  the  right,"  he  had  said.  He 
was  too  mindfrd  of  having  the  armies  of 
France  at  his  command,  and  forgot  the 
esteem.  He  spoke  as  absolute  master  to  the 
old  man  of  the  Vatican,  who  refused  to  bend 
beneath  his  yoke,  and  informed  him  that 
the  spiritual  power,  even  mixed  with  many 
errors,  is  still  most  strong  when  fighting  the 
unjust  aggressions  of  the  temporal  power. 
Pius  Vn.,  dragged  from  his  palace  in  Rome, 
cast  into  prison,  driven  into  exile,  remained 
indomitable.  The  concessions  which  violence 
extorted  from  him  were  immediately  with- 
drawn, and  he  returned  peaceably  to  his 
States  after  his  terrible  persecutor,  in  spite 
of  the  most  unheard-of  dfeplay  of  military 
genius  the  world  had  known,  had  been 
crushed  by  combined  Europe.  Napoleon 
was  on  the  way  to  die  at  St.  Helena,  while 
Pius  VII.,  glorified  by  the  sort  of  martyrdom 
he  had  endured,  was  regaining  an  ascendancy 
which  the  papacy  had  a  long  time  lost,  and 
by  which  he  and  his  successors  profited  to 
augment  their  power  beyond  measure. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  crushing  fall  of 
the  gigantic  edifice  constructed  by  Napoleon 
left  intact  the  most  fatal  of  his  institutions. 
I  mean  the  Concordat,  [the  union  of  the 
throne  and  altar.  He  was  heard,  indeed, 
on  the  burning  rock  where  he  had  all  leisure 
to  review  the  various  acts  of  his  reign,  to 
declare  that  the  Concordat  had  been  his 
greatest  mistake ;  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  repair  it,  and  the  deplorable  consequences 
were  about  to  unfold  in  the  conflicts  that 
were  to  be  speedily  revived  between  the 
secular  spirit  and  the  Church. 

These  conflicts  during  the  First  Empire 
had  been  all  the  more  deadened  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  domain,  that  they  had 
been  the  more  violent  in  the  political. 
Napoleon  loved  liberty  in  philosophy  no 
more  than  liberty  in  religion.  He  well 
knew  that  all  that  remained  of  the  partisans 
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of  the  FreDch  Bevolntion  and  of  the  true 
sons  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  strongly 
oi^>06ed  to  the  Concordat.  It  is  related  that 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
caused  it  to  be  imposingly  celebrated  with  a 
Te  Deum  at  Notre  Dame,  he  said  to  some  of 
his  generals  :  "  Is  it  not  true  that  to-day  all 
seemed  re-established  in  the  ancient  order  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  one  of  them,  "  excepting 
two  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  have  died 
for  liberty  and  who  cannot  be  brought  to  life 
again."  All  this  resistance  was  sustained  in 
silence  by  the  imperial  poUce  and  covered 
by  the  artillery  of  great  battle&  One  woman 
only  essayed  to  protest :  it  was  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  has  said,  d  prcpos  of  the  Con- 
cordat, that  Napoleon  wished  to  have  his 
priests  as  he  had  his  chamberlains.  She 
was  exiled  during  the  entire  reign.  The 
emperor  was  without  doubt  no  great  believer 
— ^he  who  said  it  was  necessary  "to  take 
religion  as  a  sort  of  vaccine  against  super- 
stition " — but  it  pleased  him  not  that  any  one 
should  permit  himself  to  rally  or  to  criticise 
the  established  powers,  any  more  those  in 
.  heaven'  than  those  in  earth.  It  was  a  bad 
example ;  and  he  wished  to  reserve  to  him- 
self the  right  of  reforming  religion,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  incommode  him.  No  liberty  of 
the  press  was  tolerated,  whether  for  books  or 
for  journals.  Madame  de  Stael's  book  on 
Germany  was  put  under  the  pestle  after  the 
censorship  had  authorised  its  publication. 
Caesar  would  not  that  any  importunate  voice 
should  disturb  his  imperial  monologue,  which 
was  to  give  the  universal  word  of  command 
as  well  in  the  academies  and  salons  as  in  the 
camp. 

Bestraint  may  for  a  while  retard  the  out- 
burst of  thought,  but  does  not  destroy  it. 
If  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  reduced  to  silence,  it  was  not  dead.  It 
was  soon  to  lift  its  head  again^  and  to  enter 
upon  a  war  with  its  old  enemy,  the  Catholic 
ChurcL  Scarcely  was  the  empire  over- 
thrown, when  the  public  spirit  re-expanded. 


and  ignited  like  a  gas  long  time  compressed. 
Conflicts  of  thought  took  the  place  of  those 
of  the  battle-field,  and  the  diversity  between 
the  Liberal  and  the  Catholic  spirit,  which  we 
have  signalised  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  our  moral  history,  rei^peared  in  all 
its  intensity,  singularly  aggravated  by  the 
political  circumstances  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  through  the  increased  exaggeration  of 
the  principle  of  authority  in  the  Church. 
Ab  far  as  the  political  situation  is  concerned, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  recalling  the 
£em^  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
coincided  with  a  violent  assault  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  ancient  regime  upon  the  conquests 
of  the  French  Revolution.    If  Louis  XVUL, 
enlightened  prince   and  moderate  sceptic, 
tempered  somewhat  during  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  those  passions  of  the  emigration  that 
put  on  trial  all  the  principles  of  1789,  his 
successor  gave  to  them  unbounded  scope. 
Charles  X.,  who  firom  the  most  firivolous  of 
court  gentlemen  had  become  the  most  &n&- 
tical  of  kings,  believed  himself  called  to  be 
the  vanquisher  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
restorer  of  the  old  French  monarchy.    It  is 
known  what  hatreds  such  a  policy  engendered 
in  all  the  Liberal  youth,  in  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  even  amongst  the  people.   The  Catholic 
Church  had  not  failed  to  associate  itself  with 
the  attempts  of  the  party  of  the  emigrants 
and  of  the  Court.    For  her  were  all  the 
favours,  and  she  obtained  all  the  repressive 
measures  against  her  adversaries.    She  had 
extended  a  vast  network  of  influence  through- 
out society  by  means  of  the  congregation,  a 
kind  of  lay  association  which  was  recruited 
among  the  politicians,  in  the  army,  in  the 
administration,  wherever  it  could  find  any 
influence  to  take  advantage  o£    It  had  for 
its  advowed  design  the  re-establishm^it  of 
the  Church  in  its  former  privileges,  and  of 
Uie  royalty  in  its  exorbitant  and  absolute 
authority.    It  came  about  quite  naturally 
that  the  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
Tuileries  became  at  the  same  time  a  formid- 
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able  aggressive  moyement  against  the  religion 
that  was  associated  with  it.     Voltaire  re- 
covered his  popularity.    Cheap  editions  of 
his  works  were  brought  out  which  inundated 
city  and  country.     Patd  Lmis  Courrier 
directed  the  most  piquant  shafts  of  his  in- 
imitable pamphlets  agaiDst  the  clergy ;  and 
Stranger,  the  national   poet,  echoed   the 
popular  irritation  in  his  songs,  often  profane, 
whose  refrains  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
the   workshops   and   the   schools    of   the 
university.     When  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch,  provoked  by 
their  own  follies,  had  been  effected  by  the 
revolution  of  July,  one  could  attest  what 
angry  mutterings  stirred  to  the  depths  the 
popidace  of  Paris.    They  flung  themselves 
upon  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  who  had 
had  the  impudence  to  perform  a  service  in 
honour  of  the  fallen  king,  and  destroyed  it  in 
a  few  hours.    The  new  r^me  was  not  in 
the  least  devout.     Louis  Philippe  was  im- 
bued with  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    Above  all,  in  the  contentions  of 
his  reign  he  showed  no  fSftvour  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  without  perse- 
cuting them  in  any  fashion.    It  should  seem 
that  under  a  moderate  government,  having 
no  predilection  for  Catholicism,  a  great  paci- 
fication ought  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
public  mind.    This  could  have  been  hoped 
for  in  the  first  years  of  the  monarchy  of 
July,  1830 ;  but  the  struggle  soon  revived, 
not  by  its  own  fault  alone — ^for  its  policy  in 
this  respect  did  not  cease  to  be  tolerant  and 
wise — ^but  in  consequence  of  the  indiscretions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  which  precisely 
at  this  epoch  formulates  its  most  audacious 
pretensions  and  pushes  everything  to  ex- 
tremes.   We  come  now  to  the  second  cause 
that  wehave  pointed  out  for  the  renewal  of  the 
conflict — ^the  properly  religious  and  much  the 
more  serious  cause ;  for  political  circumstances 
are  unsteady  and  changeful,  whilst  a  fun- 
damental modification  in  the  constitution  of 
aChurch  cannot  fail  to  have  prolonged  results. 


This  profound  modification  in  contempo- 
rary Catholicism  we  shall  designate  with  a 
single  word :   it  is  the  triumph  of  Ultra- 
fnontanism,  the  unbridled  development  of 
the  papal  power,  annihilating  all  independ- 
ence of  the  national  Churches,  debasing  the 
episcopacy  before  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Holy  See;  transforming,  in  fine,  Catholicism 
into  Romanism  or  into  Papalism.    We  do 
not  deny  that  the  Boman  Curia  has  not 
always  tended  to  this  end.    The  Society  of 
Jesus  has  had  no  other  object  of  existence. 
Nevertheless,   the 'Council  of  Trent   took 
good  care  not  to  proclaim  infallibility.     If 
Louis  XIV.  yielded  only  too  far  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  when  he  beat  down 
Protestantism  and  Port  Royal,  he  maintained, 
notwithstanding,  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church  in  the  famous  assembly  of  the  clergy 
in  1782,  when  the  grand  voice  of  Bossuet 
proclaimed  its  charter  in  four  articles  which 
have  always  been  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion to  the  Roman  Curia.   In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  movement  of  opinion  against 
Ultramontanism  was  so  strong  that,  as  we 
have  said,  not  only  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  by  parliament  was  obtained,  but  even 
the  suppression  of  the  order  by  the  papacy. 
We  remember  also  reforms  by  Joseph  II.  in 
the  most  Anti-Roman  sense,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  civil  power.    It  may  be  said 
that  at  the  commencement  of  our  century 
Gallicanism  was  the  dominant  idea  in  the 
Church  and  in  the.  State.    The  most  con- 
siderable £em^  in  contemporaneous  religious 
history  is  precisely  the  triumph  of  Ultra- 
montanism, obtained  with  a  swiftness  that 
belongs  to  the  rapidity  of  motion,  to  the  im- 
petuous rush  of  things  and  of  ideas  which 
characterises  our  times.    It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  develop  the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  this  triumph,  and  to  unfold 
the  skiMulness  of  policy  by  which  the  Roman 
Curia  has  come  to  effect  a  transformation  so 
rapid  and  complete.    A  capital  book  upon 
the  subject  has  just  appeared,  the  history  of 
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the  Council,  by  Friedrich  of  Munich,  the 
disciple  of  Bollinger.*  One  «ee8  in  it  how 
marvellously  skilful  is  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Monsignori,  with  what  art  they  know 
how  to  profit  by  circumstances  apparently 
the  most  adverse.  Their  chief  endeavour 
has  been  to  turn  to  their  advantage  that 
terrible  French  Revolution  which  seemed 
destined  to  bring  to  nought  their  design  of 
universal  subjection.  The  papacy  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  shock  and  lassitude  pro- 
duced in  many  minds  by  bloody  catastrophes, 
to  offer  them  as  a  repose  and  refuge  the 
acceptance  of  an  absolute  authority,  dispen- 
sing with  thought  and  wilL  Next  it  has 
dispelled  the  alarms  of  the  episcopacy,  de- 
prived as  it  is  of  the  support  of  the  temporal 
power,  since  this  pertams  no  longer  to  very 
Christian  kings,  but,  when  not  in  the  hands 
of  a  stormy  democracy,  to  princes  indifferent 
or  hostile.  The  bishops,  no  longer  finding 
at  hand  the  convenient  support  of  a  Catholic 
royalty  that  charges  itself  with  extirpating 
heresy  and  assuring  their  privileges,  have 
sought  their  protection  firom  without,  and 
have  attached  themselves  closely  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  It  is  thus  that  the  new  conditions 
of  modem  states  have  served  Ultramontan- 
ism.  It  has  had  at  times  the  art  to  assume 
a  Liberal  mask,  and  even  to  cause  this  to  be 
worn  in  all  sincerity  by  its  defenders,  who 
imagined  that  in  raising  the  power  of  the 
Church  above  that  of  the  State  they  were 
serving  the  cause  of  religious  liberty ;  for- 
getting that  the  surest  means  of  destroying 
it  is  to  give  all  liberty  and  all  latitude  to 
the  power  that  is  its  mortal  enemy.  Finally, 
Ultramontanism  has  known  how  to  be  all 
things  to  all,  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time,  to  use  all  the  means  of  propa- 
gandism  created  by  democracy,  such  as  the 
press  and  associated  effort.  It  has  not  con- 
tented itself  with  dull  folios  for  formulating 
and  defending  its  doctrine;  it  has  left  no 

*  OesehkhU  da   VaUhanitekm  KcntUi,  von  G. 
3BVri<kIiioh. 


stone  unturned,  and  has  had  its  pamphleteers, 
who  have  surely  carried  off  the  palm  for 
invective  and  outrage  in  contemporary  jour- 
nalism. It  is  certain  that  by  this  combina- 
tion of  means  it  has  succeeded  in  getting 
control  so  completely  of  the  preponderating 
influence  in  the  Church,  that  it  has  finished 
by  triumphing  over  the  most  energetic  and 
respectable  opposition;  and  that  when  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  was  assembled,  the 
10th  December,  1869,  all  was  ready  for  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  pushed  its 
principle  to  its  remotest  consequences. 
After  having  overthrown  Protestantism  in 
France,  and  then  Jansenism,  it  has  levelled 
Gallicanism  to  the  earth,  and  has  thus 
achieved  its  evolution  on  the  side  of  the 
most  extreme  absolutism  at  the  very  moment 
when  free-thought  was  achieving  its  own  in 
the  opposite  direction;  thus  reviving  and 
pushing  to  the  last  extremes  the  conflict 
between  the  lay  and  the  Catholic  spirit 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  in  France  that  the 
Ultramontane  party  commenced  its  aggres- 
sion. Already  under  the  Restoration  Joseph 
de  Maistre  and  Lammennais  stated  its 
boldest  pretensions  with  burning  and  vigorous 
eloquence.  Under  the  monarchy  of  July, 
Ultramontanism  set  out  with  a  phase  of 
Liberalism  that  procured  for  it  numerous 
and  distinguished  adherents.  It  was  not  a 
mere  comedy.  Even  after  the  condemnation 
of  Lamennais,  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert ' 
believed  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  love  of 
the  public  liberties  with  Ultramontanism, 
which  they  glorified  in  their  generous  illu- 
sions as  the  sanction  of  the  independence  of 
the  spiritual  power.  They  were  at  first 
tenderly  treated  at  Rome,  because  they  ren- 
dered great  services,  above  all  in  labouring 
to  restrain  the  rights  of  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church.  Lacordaire  excited 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm  in  the  youth  of 
France  by  his  brilliant  eloquence  and  his 
liberal  demands,  which  people  were  greatly 
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astonished  to  hear  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  and  from  the  lips  of  a 
Dominican  clothed  in  the  white  robe.  Mon- 
talembert  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
political  crusade  which  had  for  its  object 
the  opening  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
field  of  public  instruction,  until  then  closed 
to  its  teachers.  This  attempt,  seconded  by 
an  immense  petitioning  movement  and  an 
unexampled  clerical  agitation,  which  took 
advantage  of  the  public  liberties  to  run  riot, 
in  all  quarters,  ended  by  overtaking  success 
in  the  train  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  voted  the  too  famous 
law  of  1851  on  public  education,  which 
secures  much  more  than  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  Church,  since  it  assures  to  her 
exorbitant  privileges  in  the  superior  councils 
that  direct  and  supervise  the  University. 
The  Liberal  Catholics  had  accomplished  their 
task,  once  they  had  obtained  this  grand 
result  of  their  parliamentary  campaign. 
When,  also,  in  the  Second  Empire  the  wind 
blew  toward  political  reaction,  they  were 
abandoned  by  a  considerable  fraction  of  their 
old  allies,  who  this  time  lifted  the  mask  and 
declared  that  they  wished  no  other  liberty 
than  their  own,  and  that  since  they  had 
secured  the  power  and  the  privilege,  they 
were  well  decided  to  make  use  of  them 
against  Liberalism,  that  criminal  product  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  could  not  be 
too  soon  destroyed.  It  was  then  that  the 
famous  Louis  Veuillot,  editor  of  L'Univers 
Rdigieux,  expressed  his  mind  in  this  cynical 
declaration  addressed  to  the  Liberals : 
"  When  you  are  in  power,  I  demand  of  you 
liberty,  for  that  is  your  principle.  When  I 
am  there,  I  refuse  it  to  you,  foi^that  is  my 
principle."  If  there  had  been  in  this  no- 
thing but  the  sally  of  a  violent  pamphleteer, 
it  could  have  had  little  importance  ;  unfor- 
tunately, it  just  expressed  the  very  doctrine 
of  Rome.  At  heart  the  papacy,  save  for 
short  intervals,  has  not  believed  in  any  &ct 
of  political  rule  except  theocracy,  the  com- 


plete subordination  of  the  civil  to  the  reli- 
gious power,  which  has  the  absolute  right 
over  consciences,  in  order  to  impose  religious 
unity  by  the  sword  of  the  State,  and  by  the 
same  means  to  punish  heresy.  Only  this 
ensemble  of  superannuated  doctrines  has 
been  laid  aside  during  a  certain  time  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  as  old  armour  of 
the  Middle  Age  in  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
It  was  sufficient  to  render  them  from  time 
to  time  a  theoretical  homage,  and  it  might 
have  been  said  of  them,  as  Voltaire  said  of 
the  sacred  canticles  of  a  bad  poet : 

**  Sacr^  lis  Bont,  car  personne  n'y  touche." 

None  the  less  these  continued  to  be  talked 
about,  written  about,  acted  about,  as  if  they 
had  no  existence.  This  state  of  things  was 
to  change,  when  an  exalted  pope  militant 
should  be  seen  to  arise.  He  did  not  fail  to 
drag  out  that  old  armour  from  its  show-case, 
to  re-furbish  it,  and  to  array  in  it  the  Church. 
The  Syllabus  is  nothing  other  than  the  resur- 
rection of  the  ancient  Roman  theocratic 
principle,  as  a  maxim  of  universal  govern- 
ment. A  pope  was  found  to  undertake  this 
crusade  against  modern  society,  crying  out  as 
did  his  predecessors  of  the  eleventh  century, 
"  God  wills  it."  This  pope  was  the  venerable 
Pontiff  who  has  just  died  at  Rome,  after  a 
reign  the  longest  known.  Singular  destiny 
his !  Like  the  ancient  Prankish  king,  Clovis, 
he  has  been  seen  to  bum  in  the  second 
period  of  his  career  that  wliich  he  had 
adored,  and  to  fulminate  the  ipost  terrible 
anathemas  against  the  Liberal  leaders  whom 
he  had  seemed  to  make  sit  down  with  him 
upon  the  Holy  See.  When  Pius  IX.  pub- 
lished his  first  encyclical,  taking  for  its  te2ct 
the  removal  of  the  Jesuits  from  lus  pontifical 
court,  the  Liberal  Catholicism  of  the  Lacor- 
dairee  and  Montalemberts  was  fain  to  believe 
that  he  was  going  to  have  the  upper  hand  of 
the  theocratic  school  Brief  delusion !  The 
papacy  could  not  see  its  decisions  submitted 
to  the  deliberations  and  the  scrutiny  of  a 
parliament.    At  once,  when  the  Italian  war 
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of  independence  broke  out,  Pius  IX.  ^tered 
into  conflict  with  his  Boman  subjects  who 
wished  to  have  a  part  in  it.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  common  Father  of  the  Faithful 
to  proceed  upon  that  course.  Chased  from 
the  Vatican  by  his  revolted  people,  he  found 
at  G^eta  a  sort  of  Patmos,  where  he  was 
entirely  transformed.  He  came  off  unre- 
servedly attached  to  the  theocratical  'party, 
to  become  the  true  Pope  after  the  Jesuits' 
own  heart,  called  to  raise  their  doctrines  to 
the  dignity  of  a  dogma.  A  pure  and  ardent 
soul,  nurtured  in  a  sublimated  mysticism 
which  he  was  all  the  less  able  to  resist  that 
he  was  extremely  ignorant  in  theology,  Pius 
IX.  believed  that  his  Divine  mission  was  to 
cause  the  papacy  to  mount  the  highest 
stages  of  apotheosis  by  the  proclamation  of 
Infallibility.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  Jesuitism  and  fired  by  bigotry, 
object  of  a  kind  of  adoration,  believing 
himself  designed  to  crown  the  edifice 
of  Catholic  dogma  by  marvellous  predic- 
tions and  apparitions,  he  dedicated  himself 
entirely  to  that  task,  nor  allowed  himself  to 
be  arrested  by  any  consideration  of  pru- 
dence, by  any  reason  drawn  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  or  from  motives  of 
policy.  Thrice  he  convoked  at  Rome  large 
assemblies  of  bishops,  a  sort  of  official  coun- 
cils without  guaranty  and  without  right, 
which  dared  not  resist  him,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fourth  gathering,  that  of 
the  Council,  which  was  to  be  the  last,  since 
Infallibility  was  to  embody  all  authority  in 
his  person. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception by  the  Pope  alone  was  an  anticipative 
appropriation  of  Infallibility.  When  the 
promulgation  of  the  latter  had  been  exacted 
from  a  Council  in  which  discussion  was  not 
free  for  a  single  day,  the  Roman  system  was 
achieved ;  and  the  Syllabus,  retroq)ectively 
sanctioned  by  the  recognition  of  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  was  presented 
to  the  world  as  the  eternal  charter  of  Roman 


theocracy.  Upon  this  charter  was  to  be 
read :  Negation  of  the  s&oereignty  of  the 
people — Condemnation  of  modem  liberties,  to 
begin  with  that  of  the  press  and  to  end  with 
that  of  the  conscience — Right  of  persecuting 
and  of  burning  heretics — Privileges  of  the 
Church  constituted  as  a  monopoly.  In  fine, 
the  condemnation  in  gross  of  all  modem 
civilisation.  We  are  not  inclined  to  forget 
that  a  few  months  after  the  Council  the 
papacy  lost  the  temporal  power,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  this  grave  event  will  have 
very  grave  consequences  in  the  friture.  For 
the  actual  present  it  has  only  exalted  Ultra- 
montane fanaticism,  which  has  shown  itself 
so  much  the  more  intractable  because  it  has 
no  longer  had  an3rthing  to  manipulate  in 
the  political  order,  being  much  like  the  Jews 
driven  from  Jerusalem,  who  held  all  the 
more  by  their  law  since  they  had  no  longer 
any  temple.  Thus  it  is  that  Catholicism  has 
arrived  at  the  complete  development  of  theo- 
cratical Absolutism,  which  it  bore  in  the 
germ,  but  which  now  the  rivalry  of  the 
Reformation,  now  Jansenism,  now  Gallican- 
ism,  now  mere  political  prudence,  had  held 
in  check.  To-day  it  no  longer  knows  either 
circumspection  or  restraint ;  not  content 
wititi  condemning  the  whole  Liberal  move- 
ment of  modem  society,  it  everywhere  shows 
itself  merciless  towards  the  Liberal  Catholic- 
ism of  Montalembert,  who  died  with  groans 
and  indignant  words  against  the  idol  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Pope  has  gone  so  feu*  as  to 
say  that  there  was  less  of  peril  in  the  Paris 
Commune  than  in  Liberal  Catholicism.  We 
do  not  think  his  death  much  alters  the  situ- 
ation. It  may  be  said  of  existing  Ultra- 
montanism,\s  it  was  said  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  especially  since  the  former  confounds 
itself  with  the  latter :  Sit  ut  est  aut  non  sit^ 
That  which  makes  the  exceptional  gravity 
of  what  may  be  called  this  shamelessness  of 
Ultramontanism,  without  speaking  of  the 
wrong  it  does  to  the  piety  of  its  adherents^ 
which  it  evermore  fully  transforms  into  a 
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miserable  idolatry,  is  that  it  coincides  with 
a  yery  marked  development  of  spiritual 
Uoence,  and  of  an  incredulity  that  no  longer 
stands  abashed,  even  before  the  axioms  of 
the  conscience.  We  have  not  to  discuss  this 
&ct ;  it  is  incontestable.  Whilst  the  papacy 
was  preparing  its  apotheosis  at  Rome,  the 
secular  spirit  was  decreeing  its  own  in  being 
unwilling  to  recognise  any  authority,  any 
power,  superior  to  itself,  whether  in  heaven 
or  in  earth.  Intoxicated  by  the  marvellous 
discoveries  of  contemporary  science,  it  be- 
lieved it  would  end  very  soon  by  surprising 
the  secret  of  life  itself,  and  that  the  retorts 
of  its  laboratories  would  effect  the  true  tran- 
substantiation,  the  transformation  of  inert 
matter  into  the  living  organism !  Strange 
event  I  At  the  very  moment  when  the  hu- 
man mind  was  proclaiming  itself  almighty, 
it  came  to  the  point  of  denying  the  Divine 
idea,  and  of  denjdng  itself,  in  pretending  it 
was  the  product  of  the  grand  alchemy  of 
Nature,  the  result  of  its  blind  forces  con- 
flicting in  a  desperate  struggle,  and  giving 
birth  in  the  end  to  superior  life,  without 
any  intervention  of  a  spiritual  agent.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  free  thought 
was  expanding  in  the  same  proportion  as 
Bomanism,  that  a  formidable  shock  was  pre- 
paring between  these  two  mutually  exasper- 
ating tendencies,  and  that  between  them 
what  was  most  to  be  compromised  was  true 
religion,  which  is  at  the  same  time  liberty 
and  submission. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire 
this  great  duel  was  progressing  violently. 
The  Catholic  party  complained  to  the  Senate 
of  .what  Materialism  had  almost  everywhere 
laid  hold  upon  of  the  higher  instruction. 
The  Vatican  Council  and  the  formidable 
crisis  that  resulted  from  the  war  of  1870 
were  to  render  this  war  of  spirits  stiU  more 
impassioned. 

m. 

The  year    1B70  was  a  terrible  day  of 
Hi 


reckoning  for  France.  Then  she  learned  what 
it  costs  to  abandon  one's  self  to  despotism. 
Invaded,  dismembered,  levied  upon  with  the 
implacable  hardness  of  an  all-powerful  victor, 
her  very  heartstrings  were  wrung  by  a  cata- 
strophe which  recalls  the  grandest  tragedies 
of  history.  The  only  compensation  for 
calamities  so  cruel  was  the  downfall  of  that 
regime  which  had  hurled  her  into  the  abyss, 
after  having  enervated  and  corrupted  her. 
The  Second  Empire  was  more  fatal  to  her  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  than  in  those  of 
its  adversity ;  for,  like  those  bell-glasses  of 
the  gardener  which  hasten  even  to  decay 
the  maturity  of  the  plants  they  cover  and 
deprive  of  the  refreshing  air,  it  was  only  a 
suffocator  in  its  period  of  good  fortune  and 
of  luxury.  There  is  no  more  sadly  curious 
figure  in  history  than  that  of  the  second  of 
the  Napoleons — ^that  mixture  of  cold  resolu- 
tion and  apathy,  of  German  dreaminess  and 
Italian  duplicity;  benevolent  in  the  main, 
but  capable  in  the  service  of  his  ambition 
of  visiting  grape  and  canister  upon  a  city, 
and  of  proscribing  thousands  of  people; 
socialist  and  autocrat  at  once,  replacing  the 
moral  sense  by  faith  in  his  star  and  giving 
himself  no  trouble  as  to  the  difference  of 
good  and  evil.  He  was  indeed  the  CsBsar  of 
an  epoch  such  as  this  of  ours,  in  which  the 
enriched  have  taken  the  place  of  the  freedmen 
of  ancient  Home,  in  which  the  Mir^  have 
replaced  the  Narcissuses.  A  final  catastrophe 
had  to  result  from  the  incoherent  vagaries 
of  a  crowned  Utopian,  having  at  his  service 
the  milliards  and  the  armies  of  France,  nor 
meeting  any  sufficient  check  in  a  parliament 
of  no  independence,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  with  reason  that  it  was  rather  an  ante- 
chamber than  a  chamber  of  l^islation.  It 
is  related  that  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Second  Empire,  more  suited  to  leading  the 
dances  at  the  Tuileries  than  to  conducting 
campaigns,  said  one  day,  after  an  evening 
devoted  to  pleasures  little  edifying,  ''We 
shall  some  day  very  likely  be  kicked  out  of 
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doois,  but  while  waiting  we  intend  to  be 
well  amnsed."  France  learned  to  her  sorrow 
what  it  costs  to  amuse  one's  self  with 
fate.  The  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  saw  de- 
yelope  all  licence  of  manners  and  of  literature 
in  tiie  suppression  of  all  public  liberties. 
This  was  to  be  seen  again  in  all  its  perfection 
in  that  boulevard  journalism  known  through- 
out the  world,  in  the  Figaro,  hireling 
chronicle  of  the  theatres  and  boudoirs,  which 
intersperses  with  its  gallant  narratives  blus- 
tering protestations  in  favour  of  the  good 
Ultramontane  doctrines.  This  touch  serves 
to  paint  the  Empire.  Although  by  the 
Italian  expedition,  which  prepared  the  fall 
of  the  temporal  power  at  Bome,  it  may  have 
done  more  harm  to  the  papacy  than  it  has 
done  it  good  by  protecting  Catholicism  in 
France,  it  none  the  less,  except  in  some 
moments  of  passing  disagreement,  accorded 
to  the  papacy  its  favours.  It  was  under 
French  bullets  that  the  Italian  patriots,  who 
were  seeking  under  the  lead  of  Garibaldi  to 
overthrow  the  temporal  power  three  years 
too  soon,  were  compelled  to  succumb  at 
Montana.  The  Empress  Eugenie,  daughter 
of  devout  Spain,  placed  her  gracious  but 
dangerous  influence  at  the  service  of  the 
Ultramontane  party.  She  signified  much 
in  the  fatal  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  still 
more  fatal  war  of  1870. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  our  Ultramon- 
tanes,  after  the  disaster  they  had  contributed 
in  part  to  bring  upon  their  country,  would 
not  dare  to  raise  their  heads,  and  would 
leave  the  new  Republic  to  establish  itself 
in  peace,  that  it  might  dress  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  the  Fatherland,  which  M.  Thiers 
compared  to  a  noble  smitten  one  that  re- 
quires nursing  back  to  health  again.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  We  return  to  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  periods  of  our  contem- 
porary history.  For  the  first  time  since 
1859,  Ultramontane  Catholicism  had  the 
chance  of  possessing,  in  a  parliamentary 
majority,  the  most  puissant  of  the  instru- 


ments of  power.  The  National  Assembly 
of  1871  was  returned  at  a  gloomy  hour, 
when  France  thought  herself  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  She  did  as  too  many  of  her 
children  do,  who,  lacking  devoutness  during 
their  lives,  call  in  the  priest  in  the  moment 
of  danger.  She  turned  in  her  anguish  to 
the  most  authoritative  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  if  she  had  wished 
to  demand  of  them  extreme  unction.  The 
el^tions  were  carried  on  under  the  cannon 
of  the  enemy,  when  the  nation  was  weary 
unto  death  firom  the  formidable  struggle 
it  had  just  sustained.  They  were  not 
the  expression  of  the  national  will  in  a 
state  of  calmness  and  reflection,  but 
rather  a  convulsion  of  the  country.  Only 
a  few  months  had  flown  before  they  no 
longer  corresponded  to  public  opinion,  as 
could  readily  be  perceived  firom  the  numer- 
ous partial  elections,  that  ended  by  giving 
the  majority  to  the  Republic.  This  pre- 
ponderance, during  several  years,  of  Ultra- 
montane clericalism  in  politics  was  none  the 
less  one  of  the  gravest  of  facts.  It  might 
have  been  said  that  the  Fjnramids  of  Egypt 
had  opened,  to  return  veritable  mummies  to 
public  life  again.  These  were  petty  gentle- 
men, come  from  the  depths  of  their  Vend^an 
castles  to  give  victory,  at  least  with  tjieir 
votes,  if  not  on  the  tribune,  which  they 
never  mounted,  to  the  opinion  of  their 
bishops.  In  consequence  of  the  defection  of 
former  Liberak  after  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers, 
the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Catholic 
monarchy  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  For- 
tunately, he  was  no  compounder,  and  enve- 
loped himself  in  the  white  flag  as  in  a 
winding-sheet.  Throughout  the  country, 
nevertheless,  there  remained  firom  this  at- 
tempt a  profound  irritation  against  Catholic- 
ism, which  only  increased  when  this  same 
majority  were  seen  to  pursue  resolutely  the 
plan  of  delivering  over  France  to  the  Ultra- 
montane Church,  of  reintroducing  its  clergy 
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into  the  superior  councils  of  the  University, 
of  opening  to  them  the  barracks  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  communion  to  the  sol- 
dierSy  of  confiding  to  them  the  direction  of 
pubEc  charities,  and  of  permitting  to  them 
not  only  the  establishing  of  universities — 
which  is  their  right — but  of  conferring  there 
the  degrees  which  open  the  way  to  public 
careers,  and  which  are  within  the  province 
of  the  State,  where  the  custom  still  obtains 
of  demanding  diplomas  for  openings  of  this 
kind.  No  legislative  measure  has  more 
aroused  public  opinion  than  this  law  regard- 
ing higher  instruction,  which  tends,  to  con- 
stitute two  nations  in  the  same  country. 
Finally,  the  same  clerical  majority  had  more 
than  once  nearly  compromised  the  security 
of  the  country  in  its  relations  with  Europe, 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  which  the  bishops  have 
not  wearied  of  demanding  by  petitions 
covered  with  thousands  of  signatures,  easily 
gathered  in  the  rural  districts,  since  there 
the  women  and  children  are  made  to  figure 
without  scruple.  At  the  same  time  the 
clerical  party  in  the  National  Assembly  set 
itself  athwart  all  really  liberal  and  urgent 
reforms,  especially  those  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  public  instruction.  This  it  is 
that  has  prevented  the  realisation  of  the 
vow  so  energetically  expressed  on  the  morrow 
of  our  defeats,  that  primary*  instruction 
should  be  made  obligatory ;  for  all  good 
citizens  well  knew  that,  as  has  been  said, 
"  France  had  been  vanquished  as  much  by 
the  schoolmasters  as  by  the  soldiers  of  Prus- 
sia." We  leave  entirely  aside  the  political 
question  properly  so  called,  although  it  is 
evident  that  the  Ultramontane  party  has 
had  its  interest  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Republic,  and  has  done  ever3rthing  to  accom- 
plish this.  We  only  take  up,  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Assembly,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  public  opinion  by  the  clerical 
policy,  which,  God  be  thanked,  has  ended 
abortively,  though  not  without  leaving  in 


the  country  a  deep-seated  animosity  against 
the  Church,  and  also  amongst  the  ignorant 
masses  who  are  not  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Gk)spel  and  the  Church.  It  may 
be  understood  to  what  a  pitch  this  animosity 
has  been  excited,  firom  the  late  politicid 
crisis,  which  all  but  precipitated  us  anew 
into  I  know  not  what  dictatorship  of  chance. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  true  cause 
of  this  crisis  of  the  16th  May  was  the  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  National 
Assembly,  to  the  intrigues  of  clericalism ; 
these  having  become  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  truly  a  public  peril,  through  the  intem- 
perate language  of  several  bishops  on  the 
subject  of  Italian  unity.  Their  provocative 
orders  were  all  the  more  dangerous  in  that 
they  were  the  effect  of  a  watchword  issued 
from  the  Vatican,  and  transmitted  by  the 
nuncios.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  a 
memorable  debate,  voted,  the  5th  of  last 
May,  an  order  of  the  day,  which  imposed  on 
the  government  the  duty  of  investigating 
and  suppressing  the  clerical  intrigues. 
"  Clericalism,  there  is  the  enemy,"  cried  at 
that  time  M.  Gambetta,  the  veritable  chief 
of  the  Republican  majority.  From  that  day 
the  Chamber  was  condemned,  and  those 
whom  it  had  denounced  set  everything  in 
motion  to  obtain  firom  Marshal  MacMahon 
its  dissolution,  commencing  with  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  Republican  ministry,  which  had 
a  majority  of  nearly  two  hundred  voices  to 
support  it.  It  required  all  the  blindness  of 
Ultramontane  fanaticism  to  counsel  so  insane 
a  measure,  which  could  not  succeed  except- 
ing by  a  coup  d^4tat ;  it  was  to  become 
apparent  that  Marshal  MacMahon  was  indis- 
posed to  sully  his  white  hairs  by  such  a 
crime.  And  yet  this  crime  was  openly  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  m6st  influential 
representatives  of  clericalism,  beginning  with 
Bishop  Dupanloup,  a  Liberal  pervert,  who, 
since  his  submission  to  the  new  dogma,  before 
so  strongly  combated  by  him,  seems  to  wish 
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to  avenge  himself  for  his  defection  npon  all 
the  steadfast  Liberals.  The  journal  inspired 
by  him,  called  the  Defense  Religieuse,  has 
not  ceased  to  urge  the  chief  iu  power  to  the 
highest  crimes.  This  the  bishops  have  done 
also,  and  the  archbishops  who  have  haran- 
gued him  in  his  journeys  througli  France. 
The  clergy  have  rushed  headlong  into  the 
electoral  struggles,  using  the  pulpit  and  the 
confessional  to  frighten  the  rural  population, 
and,  crucifix  in  hand,  conducting  them  to 
the  polls,  as  formerly  the  cur^  of  the  League 
led  their  parishioners  to  the  Holy  War.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party,  of  whom  there 
were  several  in  the  Ministry,  have  favoured 
and  sanctioned  the  regime  of  violence,  perse- 
cution, and  fraud,  that  attempted  to  take  by 
surprise  the  will  of  France  in  the  last  elec- 
toral struggle.  The  defeat  has  been  signal, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  decisive ;  but  there 
remains  nevertheless  in  the  country  a  pro- 
found irritation  against  a  Church  that  has 
compromised  itself  on  this  point,  and  has 
seen  fit,  in  a  time  when  the  wind  of  incre- 
dulity sweeps  strongly  enough  of  itself  over 
the  minds  of  men,  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  inspire  the  country  with  a  most 
mortal  hatred  of  religion,  transformed  in 
their  view  into  an  instrument  of  servitude 
to  be  turned  against  institutions  dear  to  the 
nation.  There  is  the  serious  side  of  this 
political  crisis.  It  has  in  this  way  increased 
the  disaffection  we  have  so  often  remarked 
between  the  secular  and  the  Catholic  spirit. 

It  has  been  easy  to  mark  in  our  political 
press  to  what  an  extent  this  disaffection  is 
envenomed.  Our  great  journals,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  signalised  by  their  stinging 
criticism  of  everything  relating  to  Catho- 
licism ;  they  seize  upon  everything  that  can 
be  unfavourable  to  it ;  they  describe  it  to 
the  public  mind  in  a  tone  by  turns  decided 
and  satirical^  At  the  same  time  they  direct 
more  formidable  attacks  against  religion  by 
popularising  with  feverish  haste  all  the  results 
of  anti-Christian   science,  without   giving 


themselves  the  trouble  to  test  them.  Thus 
with  wide-open  hand  they  cast  doubt,  it  may 
be,  on  the  Gospel  history,  or  it  may  be  on 
the  very  foundations  of  spiritualism.  They 
know  how  to  give  a  piquant  turn  to  their 
dissertations ;  they  furnish  them  with  the 
swift  and  airy  wings  of  the  French  esprit; 
and  as  they  find  in  the  public  mind,  exas- 
perated against  the  policy  of  Catholicism, 
a  strong  predilection  to  welcome  all  that 
serves  its  hatred,  they  succeed  better  than 
ever  in  an  anti-Christian  propaganda.  In 
this  they  prosper  the  more  readily,  that 
Ultramontanism  evades  repljdng  to  them.  It 
loves  much  better  to  rekindle  the  fanaticism 
of  this  ignorant  people — ^not  mnchmore  so, 
for  that  matter,  than  the  clergy  who  direct 
them.  For  since  in  religion  it  all  comes  to 
passive  submission,  the  shepherds  stand  for 
the  sheep  in  the  folds  of  UltramontanisoL 
A  sadly  curious  subject,  that  of  the  history 
of  Catholic  piety  in  our  time.  It  has  be- 
come no  less  deformed  than  doctrine ;  it  has 
been  more  and  more  invaded  by  the  grossest 
superstitions.  In  the  first  place,  idolatry 
has  come  to  know  no  longer  any  bounds. 
Mariolatry,  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  has  developed  firom 
day  to  day,  making  of  the  Virgin  a  divinity 
that  dethrones  God  and  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  altars  of  Catholicism,  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  thd  daily  worship;  as  can  be  ob- 
served by  hearing  the  favourite  preachers 
and  the  canticles  of  recent  date.  The 
veneration  for  the  Pope  has  become  a  veri- 
table adoration.  ''  In  him  there  thinks, 
through  him  there  speaks,  the  eternal 
Word,"  said  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  the  Jesuits  of  Rome,  accepted 
by  the  Holy  Father  as  the  orthodox  sheet  by 
eminence,  since  its  redaction  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Congregation.  M.  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  formerly  struggled 
against  the  invasions  of  Ultramontanism, 
complained  then  that  they  had  substituted 
the  name  of  Pitts  for  that  of  Deus  in  the 
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Roman  canticlos.  In  the  lithographs  repro- 
dndng  those  paintiDgs  of  the  masters  Tvhich 
represent  the  captivity  of  oar  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  replaced  by  Pius  IX.  The 
wcNTship  that  has  been  most  in  favour  in  France 
these  latter  years  has  been  that  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesns  Christ,  addressing  itself  to 
the  material  heart  of  Christ  Tvith  effusions  of 
an  almost  Materialistic  Mysticism  that  are 
altogether  mischievous.  Long  repressed  at 
Rome  in,  the  seventeenth  century,  his 
devotion  was  permitted  there,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  invention 
it  was ;  for  it  was  one  of  their  Fathers 
who  was  the  confessor  and  inspirer  of 
the  unhappy  Marie  Alacoque,  of  whose 
nervous  condition  he  took  advantage  in 
the  interest  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of 
his  order.  In  fact,  the  pretended  revelations 
of  this  poor  ignorant  woman  amount  to  a 
glorification  of  the  sacerdotal  power.  In 
one  of  her  pretended  visions,  Jesus  Christ 
says  to  her:  "If  I  have  given  thee  a 
commandment,  and  thy  confessor  giveth 
thee  another,  it  is  thy  confessor  whom  thou 
must  obey."  These  words  are  found  in  the 
Life  of  Mary  Alacoque,  by  Bishop  Longuet. 
Nothing  could  put  in  a  stronger  light  the 
real  character  of  this  devotion,  altogether 
in  favour,  as  it  is,  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, since  it  is  set  above  the  authority  even 
of  the  Gk)spel.  The  adoration  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  has  only  reached  its  full  extent  within 
a  decade ;  it  is  celebrated  with  grand  pomp 
in  almost  all  the  dioceses  of  France.  Its 
centre  is  at  Paray-le-Monial,  a  little  place 
in  Burgundy,  where  lived  Marie  Alacoque. 
Thither  very  numerous  pilgrimages  are 
annually  made.  There  was  composed  the 
war-chant  of  the  holy  army,  which  has  for  its 
refrain : 

"  Saor^  coeor  de  J^sus, 
Saavez  Rome  et  la  France  ;** 

or,  in  other  words  :  Give  us  governors  who 
will  re-establish  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  in  Italy,    and  the  throne  of  the 


Catholic  king  in  our  midst.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  organised  an  immense  sub- 
scription for  raising  on  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  which  command  Paris,  a  vast  and 
magnificent  sanctuary  in  honour  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  designed  to  stimulate  the  subscrip- 
tion, represents  the  erection  of  this  church 
as  a  protest  against  the  French  Revolution. 
It  will  be  a  sort  of  defiance  in  stone,  set  up, 
in  the  view  of  Paris,  against  all  modem 
right.  It  will  be,  all  said,  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Syllabus.  This  defiance  has  resounded 
in  these  last  years  in  all  the  pilgrimages 
that  have  been  multiplied  in  every  part  of 
France.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  ceremonials  to  estimate 
the  fanaticism  which  animates  them.  The 
pilgrims  ranged  in  squads,  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  holy  images,  howling  can- 
ticles that  are  very  h3rmn8  of  war.  Priests, 
chosen  for  their  vehement  eloquence,  inflame 
their  zeal.  In  this  state  of  super-excitation 
symptoms  are  produced  that  are  made  to 
pass  for  miracles.  It  is  especially  toward 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  where  the  latest 
apparitions  of  the  Virgin  have  been  claimed, 
that  the  current  has  been  considerable.  As 
the  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  she  of  La  Salette 
have  not  failed  to  glorify  Pius  IX.,  that 
Pope  has  been  eager  to  acknowledge  the 
authenticity  of  the  apparitions.  Thus  is 
formed  a  current  of  blind  and  violent  super- 
stition truly  worthy  of  the  paganism  of  the 
decadence. 

Along  with  the  saturnalia  of  popular 
fanaticism  we  have  a  complete  and  very 
skilful  organisation  of  Catholic  work. 
Throughout  all  France,  committees  have 
been  formed  which  direct  a  system  of  works 
of  charity,  of  popular  instruction,  of  distri- 
bution of  good  journals  and  books,  of  en- 
couragement to  religious  art.  All  these 
committees  are  bound  together,  and  sit  in 
general  committee  in  solemn  assemblages, 
where  the  hatred  that  animates  them  against 
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modem  society  is  expressed  without  evasion. 
The  most  important  of  the  works  instituted 
by  them  of  late  years  is  that  of  the  working- 
men's  circles,  designed  to  occupy  the  leisure 
of  the  working  class,  and  to  impart  to  it 
good  doctrine  along  with  amusement.  No 
enterprise  would  be  more  excellent,  if  it 
were  purely  religious.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  make  of  it  a  means  of 
combating  our  institutions.  The  most  active 
man  in  this  propaganda  has  been  M.  le 
Comte  de  Mun,  to-day  deputy,  belonging  to 
one  of  our  first  families,  who  in  his  uniform 
of  an  officer  of  cuirassiers  traversed  France, 
mingling  with  his  religious  exhortations 
furious  declamations  against  our  society. 
"We  wish,"  he  has  said,  in  a  memorable 
discourse,  "to  conduct  the  civil  funeral;" 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  ceremony :  We 
want  a  French  Revolution  of  1789. 

This  word  is  the  r^m^ot  the  whole  social 
doctrine  of  our  contemporary  Ultramontan- 
ism,  and  it  is  the  decisive  evidence  of  that 
ever  more  determined  opposition  between 
the  most  powerful  religion  in  our  midst  and 
modem,  liberal  France.  How  shall  she  re- 
spond to  so  many  attacks?  We  cannot  answer 
this  question  at  the  end  of  an  article  ahfeady 
too  long.  We  limit  ourselves  to  expressing 
the  solemn  desire,  that  in  guarding  safely 
the  rights  of  the  State,  she  may  not  exagge- 
rate them,  nor  make  any  attack  upon  the 
religious  conscience.  Let  her  prevent  posi- 
tive aggressions,  but  let  her  not  make  war 
upon  ideas,  however  erroneous  they  may  be. 


Let  us  recognise,  moreover,  that  between 
these  two  hostile  powers,  Catholicism  and 
free  thought,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  minds  that  wish  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  extreme.  There  is  in  the  first  place 
Protestantism,  which,  despite  its  actual  mise- 
ries, would  have  a  grand  task  to  accomplish ; 
for  in  its  evangelical  tendency,  the  existence 
of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  by 
tracing  a  Cedthful  picture  of  its  situation,  it 
would  be  able  to  reconcile  religion  and 
liberty.  There  is,  besides,  a  goodly  number 
of  serious  men  who  have  recognised  for 
several  years  that  it  is  not  by  negations  that 
the  victory  shall  be  won  over  the  fake 
Catholic  authority,  and  that  unbelievers  are 
destined  ever  to  be  beaten  by  the  Capucluns 
and  the  Jesuits.  This  tendency,  which  has 
had  for  a  long  time;  very  important  mani- 
festations, and  which  is  to  have  its  journal, 
recommends  the  Liberals  to  turn  towards 
reform.  It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  time.  Later  it  will  be  highly 
interesting  to  make  known  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment. This  iSj  indeed,  the  side  on 
which  our  safety  lies ;  for  if  the  growing  op- 
position between  a  deformed  religion  and  a 
Liberalism  without  elevated  beliefe  is  the 
secret  of  our  misfortunes  and  of  our  power- 
lessness  to  establish  anything  durable,  the 
reconciliation  of  liberty  and  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  light  of  the  pure  QtospA  would 
be  our  deliverance.  We  accept  with  joy 
these  signs,  precursors  of  that  most  UissM 
reconciliation. 
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By  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  DJ). 


"  The  responses  of  the  oradee  were  the  duly  bread 
of  the  Greeks.*'— Db.  J.  J.  Dollinoxb. 

MIRACLE  John  Foster  called  the 
great  bell  of  the  nniverse,  by  which 
God  snmmoDS  the  earth  to  attend. 
Have  demons  ever  essayed  to  ring  this  bell  ? 
Classic  authors  and  the  Primitive  Fathers 
answer,  Tes.  The  result  alleged  was  that 
the  Saviour's  works  lost  their  normal  pres- 
tige as  evidence.  We  propose  a  brief  inquiry 
as  to  the  ground  of  this  singular  charge. 
The  mist  that  rests  on  all  the  movements  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  under-world  seems  to 
deepen  the  moment  we  b^in  to  investigate. 
The  prudent  historian,  Neander,  questioned 
the  capacity  of  those  men  to  even  write  out 
their  own  consciousness.  ''During  this  period 
of  the  rending  asunder  of  the  old  world,  on 
its  way  to  dissolution,  many  believed  them- 
selves under  the  persecution  of  demons." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  once 
wrote,  "The  ministry  of  our  age  seem 
anxiously  to  shun  all  allusions  to  evil  spirits, 
but  the  Bible  is  full  <^  them."  As  faith  in 
inspiration  gradually  died  out,  during  the 
long  midnight  anarchy  of  superstition  and 
Antichrist,  the  fear  of  these  tempters  was 
ridiculed  as  a  childish  weakness.  "  Under  the 
darkening  counsel  of  a  dissolute  priesthood 
the  'roaring  lion'  of  Grod's  Word  became  a 
harmless  fawn,  or  a  rollicking  satyr."  (Hagen- 
hach,  Vol.  I.,  527  ;  Vol.  H.,  34.) 

Only  a  few  years  since,  in  a  procession  of 
a  score  of  priests  and  thousands  of  followers, 
a  number  of  jolly  acting  devils  led  the  sacred 
march  as  the  "  merry  Andrews  "  of  the  holi- 
day. The  leading  spirit  admitted  that  no 
church  display  in  Mexico  can  be  a  success 
without  a  supply  of  "good  devils."  {Stephen's 
Cen.  Am.,  Vol.  L,  216.) 


In  Christian  experience  evidences  of  their 
malice  and  power  multiply  as  do  the  lamps 
to  one  approaching  a  great  city. 

Rationalists,  with  Sadducean  minds,  pre- 
tend the  references  to  them  are  mjrthical 
illustrations.  But  we  might  as  well  call  the 
traveller's  allusions  to  the  Alps  or  Andes 
figures  of  speech.  "Reserved  in  chains," 
yet  they  have  wrought  fearful  ruin  among 
our  race.  At  this  very  hour  Milton's  lines 
are  being  verified,  as  they  are  permitted 

**  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  still  revenge." 

Whether  their  relation  to  oracles  and  their 
victims  was  supernatural  is  a  disputed  point. 
We  know,  however,  that  if  their  angelic 
powers  of  mind  are  not  shattered,  they  have 
the  experience,  at  least,  of  sixty  centuries. 
As  to  any  miraculous  control  over  the  soul, 
we  believe  that  such  jurisdiction,  so  far  as 
Revelation  sheds  light,  has  never  been  dele- 
gated to  a  created  being.  There  Jehovah 
reigns  alone. 

Pastors  have  been  warned  by  certain 
authors,  as  Olshausen  and  others,  never  to 
unfold  the  world  of  unholy  spirits  in  pre- 
sence of  miscellaneous  hearers.  We  would 
as  soon  think  of  imitating  the  pure  minded  (?) 
Romish  priests  of  Paris,  who  could  not  circu- 
late the  Bible  until  they  had  a  "  castigated 
edition!*' 

The  power  of  demons*  is  still  terrible. 
Mr.  Rogers,  an  English  missionary,  arrived 

*  AaiiAVf  is  used  interchangeably  with  ^toa^^ 
Homer.  Beings  midway  beween  gods  and  men — Flnto. 
Good  and  bad  angels — ^Hierodes.  Heathen  idols — 
HeUenistio  anthora.  Spirits  of  the  departed  wicked 
— Joeephns.  Signifies  Providence — ^Aristotle.  Happy 
spirits  after  death — Hesiod.  In  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  evil  spkits— IkrClintock,  Cydopodia. 
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in  Africa  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  a 
thousand  human  victims  sacrificed  on  the 
grave  of  a  prince.    (1  Cor.  x.  20.) 

If  evil  spirits  could  assemble  promiscuously 
with  the  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job  L  6),  can  we 
doubt  the  writers  who»  for  three  hundred 
years,  attributed  such  wonders  to  these 
mysterious  fallen  angels  ? 

Our  Lord  gives  us  an  impression  of  an 
organised  empire  under  the  word ''  kingdom/' 
and  of  the  countless*  numbers  that  fill  rank 
and  file  of  those  whose  very  name  is  ''Legiou." 
Their  leader  is  one 

"  Who  with  the  Eternal  deemed  himself  a  peer, 
And  rather  than  be  less,  cared  not  to  be  at  all.^ 

Our  mind  is  staggered  at  his  infinite  daring, 
when  he  madly  would  bring  the  Almighty 
Redeemer  at  his  feet !  His  consuming  ener- 
gies, like  a  world  in  flames,  allow  no  repose 
in  his  fearful  career.  Rationalists  presuming 
to  write  a  life  of  the  Christ,  quietly  ignor- 
ing the  evil  spirit  inq)iring  them,  produce  a 
character  ''  respectably  pious,"  as  iBneas  or 
Telemachus.  They  reduce  the  Lord's  sermons 
to  a  parallel  with  the  morals  of  Minerva,  the 
guardian  augel  of  a  young  heathen. 

Need  we  marvel,  therefore,  that  such  works 
were  attributed  to  these  demons,  such  signs 
and  deeds  that  seemed  to  rival  those  of  the 
Saviour?  That  wonder  of  heathen  theo- 
logy, Plutarch,  distinctlyadmits  these  claims, 
in  his  work  on  Superstition :  "  These  things 
that  have  been  charged  upon  the  gods  have 
been  wrought  by  demons."  For  these 
very  acts  the  poets  Homer  and  Aristophanes 

were  seen  by ,  in  a  dream,  hung  in 

Tartarus.  Porphyry  several  times  asserts  that 
''  the  demons  seduce  men  from  worshipping 
the  gods,  pretending  to  be  gods  themselves." 

The  first  systematic  assault  made  on  the 

*  A  very  singalar  work,  from  the  pen  of  B.  Meyers, 
was  pnblished  at  Basle,  1685.  De  Praeetigiis  Dae- 
maenomm.  He  makes  common  demons  to  number 
7,405,926,  and  arch-demons  572.  S<Hne  authcm  held 
they  oonld  repent— Origen,  Clement,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa. 


Bible  was  by  the  brilliant  Epicurean,  Gelsus. 
j  What  must  the  "  lying  wonders  of  demons" 
have  been  in  his  day,  when  Celsus  attributes 
our  Lord's  great  works  to  magic  t  Neander 
I  doubts  tus  honesty  :  *'  He  writes  just  as  if  he 
pretended  to  believe  that  which  he  actually 
did  not  believe."  At  another  time  he 
I  assumes  what  his  own  fellow  Greeks  and 
Christian  authors  maintained.  ''Tou  say, 
Jesus  foretold  the  Ijring  wonders  of  Satan. 
If  so.  He  only  by  this  detects  the  arts  of 
others  and  the  signs  He  Himself  performed. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  we  are 
called  on  to  believe  that  He  is  God,  and 
others  (demons)  doing  the  same  things  are 
impostors?" 

We  note  two  points  here.  The  H.8.  (Rev. 
xvL  14)  expressly  says  "  evil  spirits  do  work 
miracles."  2.  The  "  lying  wonders  "  (2  Thess. 
ii.  9)  means  supporting  false  schemes,  not 
sham  signs.  3.  That  this  eminent  scholar^ 
in  {suae  of  the  world,  claimed  for  demons  the 
doing  of  miracles  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  wrought  by  the  Son  of  God.  At  that 
hour  were  seen  the  grandeur  of  heathen 
temples,  the  array  of  a  gorgeously-appointed 
priesthood,  altars  smoking  with  the  offerings 
of  millions  of  cultured  worshippers,  honouring 
gods  and  demons  alike.  Can  we  wonder  that 
thoughtful  scholars  rejected  the  claims  of 
the  Son  of  Man  ? 

The  most  vigorous  work  among  the  so- 
called  ''  Apologies,"  composed  in  reality  as 
Evidences  of  ChristiaQity,  is  the  Octcmus  of 
Minutius  Felix.  He  was  for  years  a  tho- 
rough devotee  of  Jove,  while  he  practised 
law  in  the  first  court  of  the  world,  the  Forum 
at  Rome.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  be  could 
review  the  rise  of  this  new  faith.  He  had 
witnessed  the  fearful  conflict  between  the  em- 
battled priesthood,  banded  and  sworn  to 
stand  by  the  heathen  altars  to  the  last 
But  the  contest  between  the  demons,  siding 
with  pagan,  and  the  Lord  of  Angels,  was  un- 
equal M.  Felix  was  honest  to  the  core,  and, 
whether  deceived  or  not,  he,  with  the  Frimi- 
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live  Fathers,  wrote  out  their  conyictioDs: 
such  convictions  as  millions  under  pagan 
Borne  carried  to  the  bumiug  stake,  and 
sealed  with  their  blood.  Many  lived  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cross,  as  though  they  saw 
the  curtain  trembling,  and  about  to  part, 
and  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  eternal  world. 

We  give  the  original*  sense  of  a  part  of 
the  passage,  ''Saturn,  Serapis,  Jove,  and 
whoever  of  the  demons  you  worship,  over- 
come by  grief,  proclaim  what  they  are.  Nor 
do  they  deceive  to  their  own  disgrace,  eq>e- 
cially  as  you  agree.  These  witnesses  confess 
the  truth  concerning  themselves,  that  they 
are  demons,  ther^ore  believe  them.  For, 
being  adjured  by  the  living  GK)d,  and  true  " 
(they  confess  that),  "  they  dwell  reluctantly 
and  miserably  in  men,  etc.,  etc." 

Accustomed  to  examine  evidence  whw 
conflicting,  his  judgment  must  be  appreciated 
wh^iever  deliberately  given. 

As  a  bishop  of  Carthage  for  about  half  a 
century,  Cyprian,  who  won  a  martyr's  crown, 
endorses  the  above  in  his  work  on  the  Vanity 
qf  Idoh  (the  popular  name  for  demons  at 
that  time  supposed  to  control  idolators). 
He  well  knew  that  his  renouncing  his 
countiy's  superstition  was  the  highway  to 
prison,  chains,  and  the  flames.  No  one 
can  doubt  his  sincerity,  however  we  may 
doubt  his  judgment.  Cjrprian  copies  verbatim 
the  above  quotation,  and  several  others 
coinciding  entirely  in  the  views  of  M.  Felix. 

*  Ipse  Satomiu,  Sen^  et  Japiter  et  qmcqmd 
dsemonum  colitis  vioti  dolore,  qaod  sunt  eloqaontar, 
nee  utiqne  in  toipitudinem  vol  nonnullis  pne  sertim 
veetram  aadstentibus  mentiunttir.  Ipsis  testibus  ease 
eoB  daemonoB  de  se  venun  confitentibus  inhsrescunt; 
et  vel  ezilitmt  statim,  vel  evanescerunt  gradatim, 
pront  fides  patientis  adjuTat,  aut  gratia  ourantis  aspi- 
rant. Sic  Ghristianos  de  proximo  fagitant  quos  longe 
in  cstibns  per  vos  laoessebant  Ideo  inserti  menti- 
bus  imperitonun  odium  nostri  senmt  occolti  per 
timorem.  Natnrale  est  enim  et  odisse  times  et  quem 
metueris  infestare  se  poesis.  Sic  occupant  animos,  et 
obetroant  pectora,  at  ante  nos  incipiant  bomines 
odisse,  qoam  nosse,  ne  coqitos  ant  imitari  poesint  aut 
damnare  non  possint — Minutiiu  Fdix,  Octavins, 
quoted  by  Cyprian  ;  also  in  bis  De  Iddor.  Van, 


We  find  an  incidental  witness  in  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  to  whom  Gibbon,  in  his  enthu- 
siam  of  intense  hatred  for  Christianity, 
devotes  three  hundred  eloquent  pages  of  his 
history.  Hi&  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
grandest  intellects  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  seen,  in  the  same  volume,  in  leaving 
Attgtistine  in  an  humble  footnote.  It  is 
admitted  that  while  he  was  educated  and 
set  apart  as  an  officer  in  Christ's  Church,  he 
rejoiced  to  be  able  to  do  so  much  in  crushing 
the  Mends  and  cause  of  the  cross.  **  He 
thanked  the  gods  that  his  instructor  Diog- 
netus  had  taught  him  to  disbelieve  in  ex- 
pellers  of  demons,"  among  other  things 
peculiar  to  the  ChurcL  In  this  sentence  in 
his  woi-k  on  ''  Superstition,"  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  Gospel 
futh  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  Roman 
empire.*  "  Jesus  never  did  anjrthing  memor- 
able in  His  life,  unless  curing  some,  and 
casting  out  devils  in  Bethsaida  and  Bethany^ 
were  considerable  deeds;*'  and  again  he 
writes,  "What  works  were  done  by  Jesus 
were  performed  for  no  other  end  than  to 
make  men  stare." 

We  should  very  much  better  understand 
these  remarkable  words,  meant  for  the  ear 
of  more  than  three  score  millions  of  Roman 
subjects,  if  Julian  had  given  his  authority 
for  his  judgment  The  recordt  of  "con- 
siderable works"  by  the  demons,  testified  to 
by  Roman  or  Greek  authors,  amounts  to 
mere  nothing.  Those  ascribed  to  Apollonius, 
whom  Philostratus  sets  up  as  a  rival  of  the 
Saviour,  are  certainly  in  no  wise  calculated  to 
dwarf  those  in  the  Gospels,  bat  puerile  to 

*  It  reminds  one  of  the  speech  once  made  in  Con- 
gress of  the  eccentric,  but  brilliant,  Virginia  member 
John  Bandolph.  **  His  hatred  to  the  tariff  was  snch, 
that  he  said  he  ooold  go  ten  rods  ont  of  his  way  to 
kick  a  sheep.*' 

t  Holstein  (we  conld  not  discover  his  authorities) 
asserts  that  ''at  least  two  volnmes  containing  the 
account  of  the  miracles  of  ApoUonios  and  Apnlins 
were  burned  by  the  Christians.*'  It  is  strange  that 
no  yestige  of  them  has  sunrived. 
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the  last  degree.  Pamphilius  Eusebius  of 
Gsesarea  thus  records  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor  Valerian's  persecution.  These 
incidental  allusions  give  us  the  impression 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  the 
grand  seals  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  were  given 
to  the  world. 

An  informer,  doubtless  in  the  employ  of 
the  court,  N.  Macrianus  told  the  emperor, 
''that  he  knew  some  Christians  had  the 
power,  of  controlling  demons  (and  through 
them  the  oracles).    By  means  of  the  oracle 
he  prevailed  on  him  to  begin  extirpating 
a  class  of  men,  injurious  and  terrible  to  the 
art  he  loved,  and  the  demons  he  consulted." 
Quoted  from  Dyonirius.     The  outer  walls 
between  the  heathen  and  the  spirit  world, 
which  seemed  partially  broken  down  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  were  slowly  closing  up.   Dean 
Trench  holds  that ''  the  shoal  of  demons  let 
loose  on  the  earth  during  the  Incarnation 
were  confined  to  that  age."    But  be  this  as 
it  may,  so  did  not  the  host  of  educated 
minds  for  three  hundred  years  agree.    For 
his  inference  that  bodily  disease  formed  the 
substratum  by  which  demons  were  enabled 
to  enter  the  soul,  we  cannot  find  a  shadow 
of  authority.     As  to   his  illustration,  it 
seems  to  us  an  insinuation  against  Provi- 
dence.   We   hope  his  meaning  was  more 
benevolent  than  the  apparent  aim  of  his 
language. 

"  Is  it  infirmity,  lameness  or  sickness,  that 
marks  out  the  victim  selected  by  the  tiger, 
while  chasing  a  herd  of  antelopes?"  Is 
there  In  the  sacred  record  a  single  syllable 
endorsing  such  an  hypothesis;  or  preventing 
us  from  believing  that  demons  entered  bodies 
the  most  stalwart,  or  souls  no  more  guilty 
than  the  average  of  our  sinful  race  ? 

The  heathen  oracle  and  demons  come  into 
collision  again  about  fifty  years  after.  The 
terrible  reign  of  blood  under  Diocletian  began 
from  a  degree  published  in  Nicomedia.  He 
was  informed  that ''  Apollo  complained  not 
through  the  oracles,  but  personally,  by  a 


mournful  voice  issuing  from  a  cavern  (such 
as  was  generally  found  near  the  temple). 
That  the  god  of  b'ght  had  been  hard  pressed 
by  just  men,  and  therefore  his  oracles 
had  failed  of  late."  Diocletian  in  a  great 
rage  demanded  who  these  "justos  viros" 
were,  who  dared  to  interfere  with  the  oracles 
of  the  gods?  All  knew  that  these  words 
pointed  at  Christians.  Learning  this  fact 
the  emperor  had  a  decree  drawn  and  affixed 
to  the  gate  of  the  Psammathian  palace, 
issuing  in  ten  years  of  persecution. 

To  interfere  with  these  responses,  as  he 
supposed  the  work  of  demons,  introduced 
the  most  bloody  and  cruel  desolation  the 
Church  of  Christ  ever  suffered.  The  memo- 
rable medal  was  struck  bearing  the  lying 
boast  "  Nomine  Christanorum  DeletoJ'  The 
testimony  of  young  Constantino  to  the  above 
statement  was  made  by  his  appealing  to  the 
Most  High  God  for  its  truth.  One  in  heart, 
and  one  in  deed,  the  medal  struck  by 
Gregory  XIIL,  bearing  the  words  "vgonot- 
TORVM  STRAQEs"  on  ouo  sido,  '*Gregorius 
XIIL  Pont  Maw.  Au.  I."  on  the  other, 
proves  that  demons  were  quite  as  active 
among  papists  as  among  pagans. 

The  Prefect  of  Bythinia,  Hierocles,  next  to 
the  Emperor  Galerius  the  fiercest  foe  that 
ever  assaulted  the  Church  of  God,  exhausted 
his  malice  in  his  persecution.     At  length 
he  actually  became  weary  in  his   human 
butcheries,  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Holland, 
under  the  sacred  (?)  zeal  of  Phillip.    This 
Asiatic  governor  then  took  the  pen,  and, 
with  unintentional  irony,  wrote  against  the 
Church  of  Christ,  thousands  of  whose  flock  he 
had  murdered  in  cold  blood.    His  work  he 
named  Words  to  Christians  from  a  Truth 
Lover,    We  quote,  "  Christians  are  so  simple 
as  to  believe  Christ  to  be  God  on  account  of 
a  few  slight  and  insignificant  tricks,  while 
we  call  ApoUonius  only  a  'friend  of  the 
gods '  for  his  great  and  substantial  miracles." 
Well  may  we  inquire  what  "  lying  wonders" 
could  have  been  wrought  by  demons  to  give 
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ground  for  such  a  oomparison  ?  It  is  well  to 
note  as  Trench  does.  They  were  <#>cv5ovs  not 
because  they  were  themselves  shams,  but  for 
upholdmg  delusions  (Eusebius  Con.  Hiero. 
C.2). 

Julian,  Jerome,  and  Lactantius,  leave  the 
same  impression  as  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Gk)8pel  miracles  by  the  world  of  (Jentiles. 
The  latter,  sumamed  the  Cicero  of  Christi- 
anity, thus  writes  in  his  comment  on  the 
eighty-first  Psalm  :  **  Miracles  are  so  com- 
mon and  performed  by  ApoUonius,  Apulius, 
and  innumerable  impostors,  so  that  they  are 
not  much  esteemed  at  present."  Thus 
Amobius,  who  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the 
Apologists,  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
who  leans  on  the  Lord's' works  as  an  evidence, 
styles  "  ApoUonius  a  rival  of  Christ  in  the 
working  of  wonders."  Lactantius,  in  his 
Div.  List.  L.  5,  C.  3,  writes,  "  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  not  sufficent  to  authenticate  His 
Divinity  apart  from  His  prophecies.  I  could 
easily  join  the  Jews  and  heathens  on  this 
supposition,  in  their  absurdly  accusii^  Him 
of  being  a  magician."  How  strange  that  he 
failed  to  tell  his  readers  what  he  would  call 
"  sufficient."  But  his  readers  saw  these  won- 
ders daily.*  Note :  <ny/*€ia,  used  some  three- 
score times  of  Christ's  works,  is  also  used  to 
mark  those  of  Satan,  rlpas  is  also  used  for 
both. 

Tertullian,  commenting  on  Mark,  says : — 
"Our  Saviour  foretold  the  very  wonders 
and  signs  wrought  by  these  evil  spirits,  and 
it  is  rash  to  trust  our  faith  on  such  a  foun- 
dation."   The  prince  of  theologians,  Augus- 

*  The  eminent  phfloBopher  of  Chalcis  Mub.  a.d.  81 0^ 
writes  of  demons  :  "  Some  spirits,  evil  by  natore,  help 
men  to  do  evlL  Sometimes  they  oommand  that  which 
is  good,  lest  they  be  suspected  of  bdng  malignant,  by 
which  they  only  design  to  nun  men." — ^Tamblicns  De 
Myst 

The  apparitions  which  haunted  Brutus  and  Dio  are 
thus  explained  :  ''There  are  certain  wicked  demons 
who  envy  good  men,  and  resist  their  aims  by  raising 
fears  to  trouble  them  and  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  virtue."— Plutarch  de  Dio. 


tine,  uses  this  language :  "  K  your  demons 
did  work  miracles,  our  Lord  has  sufficiently 
instructed  us  how  to  act  in  that  passage, 
'  False  prophets  shall  arise,'  *'  Mark  xiii.  22. 
Dr.  Addison  Alexander  writes,  "  The  use  of 
the  ordinary  terms  for  miracles  implies  they 
were  really  wrought,  but  which  seem  to 
show  that  real  miracles  are  not  enough  to 
prove  a  doctrine,''  etc.  Our  need  is  a  clear 
record  of  several  of  these  "lying  wonders" 
among  the  heathen  which  we  have  not.  This 
leads  certain  scholars  to  infer  that  the  pro- 
phecy is  an  unfulfilled  one.  See  MiUen- 
narian  authors, 

Theophylus  of  Antioch,  a.d.  170,  tried  to 
convince  Autolycus  "  that  Jesus  was  superior 
to  demons,  and  could  master  them."  Dr. 
Fortin,  vol.  6,  p.  92,  remarks  that  the  Apology 
was  but  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  an  unbelieving 
heathen.  The  Fathers  were  in  a  similar 
spirit  rebuked  by  Le  Glerc  for  making  so 
slender  a  use  of  the  Gospel  miracles  in  their 
statement  of  Christian  evidences.  These 
scholars  must  have  for  the  moment  forgotten 
that,  during  the  very  noontide  of  those  God- 
like acts,  the  reapers  and  binders  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  assigned  them  to  demons. 

We  select  an  extract  fix)m  Celsus,  in 
which  he  admits  all  that  the  believers  in  the 
Gospel  charged  or  claimed.  "  What  occasion 
is  there  to  enumerate  those  various  sorts  of 
oracles  and  prodi^es,  those  many  divine 
appearances,  those  many  wonderful  cures 
and  extraordinary  deaths — ^in  brief  those 
remarkable  events  which  have  happened  to 
communities  and  individuals  of  which  civil 
life  is  full"  Quoted  from  Origen,  con.  Celsus. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  held  "  that  the  hea- 
then gods  were  sanguinary  devils."  His 
life  was  spent  among  the  m3niads  of  citizens 
living  under  the  shadow  of  the  grandest 
library  and  ablest  teachers  of  philosophy 
and  science  in  the  world.  Justin  Martyr 
charges  the  laws  of  Rome  against  Christians 
''as  being  the  work  of  demons  inspiring 
men."    Irenseus  maintained  "that  all  be- 
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lievers  had  the  power  of  counteracting  the 
deeds  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  miracles 
in  that  direction." 

Augustine  wrote  to  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  an 
account  of  a  miracle  performed  under  his 
ou?fi  experience  at  Calama,  near  Hippo,. his 
home  in  Africa.  The  result  was  that  the 
Empress  Justina,  a  sceptic,  had  a  controversy 
with  Ambrose,  but  the  Milanese  pastor  won 
in  the  conflict,  as  Theodosius,  the  emperor, 
acknowledged  his  great  wrong  done  at  Thes- 
salonica — a  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  some 
seven  thousand  citizens,  to  w^ch  we  believe 
his  infidel  wife  prompted  him,  although 
Rufinus  has  to  bear  the  odium. 

TertuUian,  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Lac- 
tantius,  Athanasius,  and  Minutius  Felix,  with 
singular  unanimity  have  persistently  main- 
tained that  ''pagans  have  only  to  believe 
the  confessions  wrung  from  their  own  gods." 
This  sad  truth  is  endorsed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lev.  xviL  7  ;  Deut.  xxxii  17  ; 
2  Chron.  xi.  15).  The  Septuagint  gives  us 
the  judgment  of  the  seventy  scholars  in 
Egypt  about  130  B.a  At  the  close  of  the 
fifth  verse,  ninety-fifdi  Psabn,  these  words 
occur  :   "  or*  ^ravrcs  ol  dtol  tcuv  kdviav  Sacfu^vta 

(all  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  devils)." 
Whatever  was  the  classical  use  of  the  word, 
their  honours  and  sacrifices  eventuated  in 
those  malignant  spirits,  who,  unseen  and  un- 
known, prompted  the  human  sacrifices  they 
offered.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  belief  of 
the  Christian  writers.  Archdeacon  Church, 
in  his  Vindication,  page  199,  thus  decides  : 
"  If  we  cannot  vindicate  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  as  to  their  conviction, 
their  credit  must  be  lost  for  ever.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  words  to  express  a  claim  to 
miracles  stronger  than  those  used  by  all  the 
best  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centu- 
ries." 

A  word  as  to  the  relatioh  of  oracles  to 
supernatural  beings : 

The  world  of  culture  seem  to  have 
assented    to    the    claim    of  Greeks   and 


Bomans,  as  well  as  Christian  authors,  that 
superhuman  intelligence  had  presided  over 
the  responses.  Until  Antony  van  Dale's 
work  appeared,  and  was  popularised  by  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  which  he  maintains  they  were 
priestly  frauds,  modems  fell  in  with  that  view. 
Since  then,  HiUlmann  ascribes  their  responses 
to  a  kind  of  se(^:et  police,  whicL  posted  up 
the  oracle-monger  as  to  the  private  affairs  of 
£Gunilies  and  rulers.  All  early  Christian 
authors  acknowleged  some  superhuman  hand 
in  their  control  Had  the  public,  for  the 
space  of  four  hundred  years,  once  suspected 
that  priests  alone  gave  the  replies,  and  dared 
to  command  human  sacrifices,  nothing  could 
have  saved  them  firom  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  maddened  crowd. 

The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  Sybilline 
leaves,  and  more  especially  the  Athenian 
volume  alluded  to  by  Dinarchus  in  his 
oration  against  Demosthenes,  has  never  been 
pierced.  The  secrets  of  the  latter  were  in- 
violable, and  they  held  that  the  salvation  of 
the  State  hwng  on  its  being  preserved  and 
obeyed  !  We  note  another  curious  tsuct,  the 
fierce  jealousy  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the 
Greek  oracles.  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero  are  meant  by  the  poet. 

Delphica  sedes, 
Qaod  Biliiit,  post  quam  regefltimuerefatura 
At  que  deoB  vetaere  loqui — Pharse.  Iv. 

They  dreaded  lest  the  demons  would 
reveal  their  state  and  family  secrets.  Those 
managing  the  oracles  were  fedthfril  to  their 
trust.  The  guardians  of  tiie  mysteries  of 
Demeter  at  Eleusis  never  betrayed  their 
secrets.  An  Attic  talent  w&s  offered  to  any 
one  who  would  kill  Diagoras  of  Melos,  who 
had  dared  to  hint  that  the  Eleusisinian 
mysteries  were  unfriendly  to  virtue.  The 
oracles  were  Divinely  inspired,  according  to 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  Plato  required  the 
laws  of  the  State  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  oracle.  All  the  gold  of  Lacedemon 
could  not  bribe  the  Delphic  oracle  to  give 
Lysander  the  response  he  desired.    During 
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nine  centuries  not  a  solitary  person  was 
found  to  betray  the  existence  of  priestly 
collusion. 

The  profounder  mjretery  is  their  gradual 
waning  after  the  Incarnation.  As  Rousseau 
said, ''  The  hero  of  Christianity,  if  fabulous, 
is  a  far  grander  miracle  than  if  real'' 
So  this  ceasing  to  rule  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  prestige  oracles  attained.  To  this 
fact  we  must  bow  before  the  united  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  Tully.  The  reason  for  this 
given  by  Plutarch  is  very  curious :  "  The 
demons  are  not  immortal  as  the  gods  them- 
selves. Besides,  the  exhalations  of  the 
earth,  with  which  the  oracles  are  mysteriously 
connected,  have  ceased  of  late.  A  rumour 
has  come  which  says  Thaunus,  a  pilot,  heard 
a  voice  in  the  air  exclaiming, '  Chreat  Pan 
isdead!*'' 

Doubtless  an  allusion  that  the  amiable 
scholar  of  Ammonius,  at  Delphi,  never 
dreamed,  that  this  veiled  rumour  had  floated 
from  Calvary,  He  never  hints,  in  his  four- 
teen volumes,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Jesus  or  His  Church.  We  find  another  in- 
cident in  Eusebius,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  a  number  of  the  demons  died.  The 
gradual  decline  of  the  oracles  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimonies  of  Lactantius,  Prudentius, 
Athanasius,  Amobius,  and  Minutius  Felix. 

The  following  authors  trac^  this  result 
directly  to  Calvary :  Suidas,  Cedrenus, 
Nicephorus,  and  the  modems,  Boisardus, 
Bathus,  Moebius,  Bannier,  Potter,  and 
Elaussen.  Lucian  Pseudo  gives  us  a  direct 
response  seemingly  announcing  their  own 
doom  :  "  If  you  expect  the  deity  to  be  pro- 
pitious you  must  destroy  the  Christians." 
About  165  A.D.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  :  *'  The 
kingdom  of  evil  spirits  has  been  defeated ;" 
and,  commenting  on  Julian's  reason  assigned 
for  the  same  result,  adds  *'  that  the  emperor 
would  never  have  dared  to  allude  to  such 
insufficient  and  absurd  causes,  had  he  not 
resolved  never  to  admit  the  Incarnation  as 


the  true  one."  Omitting  a  number  of  deeply 
interesting  facts  concerning  heathen  oracles 
and  their  decline,  we  close  with  Milton's 
memorable  lines : 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Rtuis  through  the  aroh^  roof  in  words  deceiving; 
ApoUo^  &om  his  dirine. 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hoUow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance  or  breath^  speU 
Inspfares  the  pale^ed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
oeU.'' 


Remarks. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  do  we  learn  from 
this  strange  chapter  ?  The  answer  has  been 
given.  Providence  permitted  the  conflict  of 
our  Lord  with  evil  spirits  to  prove  that  "  in 
all  things  He  must  have  the  pre-eminence." 
(Col.  i.  18.) 

Another  answer  embtaces  the  visit  of  these 
spirits  both  before  and  subsequent  to  the 
Incarnation.  The  three  nations,  Chinese, 
Hindoos,  and  French,  under  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  depravity,  appear  almost  hopeless 
in  their  Dead  Sea  apathy  of  conscience,  and 
well  need  some  moral  earthquake  to  arouse 
them.  Hallam's  Constitutional  His,,  voL  2, 
p.  479,  paints  this  fearful  state :  "In  the 
court  of  Versailles,  we  have  before  us  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  winter  whirl- 
wind hushed  in  its  grim  repose,  and  expect- 
ing its  prey— the  vengeance  of  a  long-forbear- 
ing Deity.  The  utter  abandonment  of  all 
ideas  whether  there  were  any  such  things  as 
virtue  or  principle  in  the  world."  So  sunken 
in  sense  were  the  ancient  nations,  that  (}od 
seemed  to  let  loose  upon  them  countless 
hosts  of  fallen  beings.  We  know  that  the 
entire  rank  and  file  of  the  Koman  empire 
of  seventy  millions  were  moved  like  the 
trees  of  the  forest  under  a  mighty  wind  of 
the  invisible  powers.  So,  when  the  news  of 
a  Bedeemer  was  heard,  they  hailed  the 
tidings  of  rest  for   their  wearied  spirits. 
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This  gave  such  glad  emphasis  to  those  words 
heard  by  aching  hearts — "  My  yoke  is  easy, 
my  burden  is  light." 

The  brilliant  sceptic  (in  his  History  of 
Morcdsy  VoL  II.  p.  91),  Dr.  Lecky,  speaks  of 
"  the  great  strain  upon  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  conscious  presence  of  demons." 
Tes,  it  alone,  save  by  the  eternal  Spirit, 
seemed  competent  to  arrest  men  from  abso- 
lute frenzy  in  their  dashing  course  of 
sensuality.  But  the  same  unpierced  cloud 
hanging  over  the  entrance  of  moral  evil 
covers  this  also.  Doomed  beings  dared  to 
face  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  with,  "  We  know 
Thee  who  Thou  art!"  They  had  met 
b^ore!  Who  can  tell  how  long  these  name- 
less ''lemons"  lingered  to  torment  mankind  ? 
Practical  Sadduceism,  even  by  demons,  can 
be  refuted.  As  God  used  one  wicked  king- 
dom as  a  scourge  to  punish  another,  so  He 


unbarred  the  gates  of  Erebus  to  let  the 
fiends  arouse  the  consciences  of  those  who 
hated  virtue  with  all  their  heart,  all  their 
soul,  all  their  mind,  and  all  their  strength. 
Perhaps  we  might  name  some  daring  foes  of 
Heaven  in  our  day  who  will  require  a  thun- 
derbolt  to  arrest  their  fierce  career. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  following 
works: — ^Dr.  Dollinger's  Jew  and  Gentile, 
condensed  partly  by  Professor  Fisher,  of 
Tale  College  ;  Philosophical  Researches  on 
Greece  (Ciomelius  De  Pauw),  an  invaluable 
work ;  three  volumes  of  J.  A.  St.  John, 
Manners  and  Customs  qf  Ancient  Greeks; 
Vindiciw  Christianas  (J.  Alley) ;  Dr.  Lecky's 
History  qf  Morals;  the  works  of  Dr.  Jortin 
and  Hengstenberg,  Morals  of  Job  (four 
volumes),  Gregory  the  Great;  Mosheim's 
Historical  Commentaries;  Origines  Sacrm 
of  Dr.  E.  Stellingfleet 


THE  DRIFT  OF  EUROPE,  CHRISTIAN  AND  SOCIAL.* 


By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  LL.D.,  Berlin. 


|HE  stirring  events  at  Rome  and 
Constantinople  in  the  opening  of 
the  current  year  set  loose  again 
the  tongues  of  the  Cumming  school  of  pro- 
phets— ^which  had  been  silent  since  1871 — 
and  the  "  times  "  of  Daniel,  the  seals,  trum- 
pets, and  vials  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  the  dragon  and  the 
scarlet  woman,  Babylon  and  Armageddon, 
the  mystic  666,  were  for  the  hundredth  time 
paraded  as  witnesses  for  the  imminent  des- 
truction of  the  world  by  the  second  advent 
of  Christ.    And,  indeed,  never  before  in  our 

•  Thnmgliotit  this  ftrticle  the  term  Europe  is  used 
ezdmively  for  the  European  oontinent ;  Gremt 
Britain,  with  its  insular  position  and  distinctiye 
ciTiBsation,  being  left  out  of  acootint. 


time  had  Christ's  warning  of  the  coming 
judgment  such  pregnant  signs  as  in  these 
days  of  wide-spread  commercial  depression 
and  bankruptcy,  of  war,  tumult,  and  sus- 
picion \  "  wars  and  commotions,  nation 
against  nation,  kingdom  against  kingdom, 
distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,  the  sea 
and  the  waves  roaring,  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth."  But 
the  Europe  which  has  survived  all  the  politi- 
cal commotions  consequent  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  and  all  the  fortunes  of  war  from 
Austerlitz  and  Jena  to  Waterloo  and  Sedan 
in  the  West,  and  from  SiUstria  to  Sebastopol 
and  to  Plevna  in  the  East;  and  that  has 
twice  survived  the  humiliation  of  the  papacy 
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— in  the  enforced  captivity  of  Pius  VIL,  and 
the  fictitious  captivity  of  Pius  IX. — ^is  not 
easily  to  be  shaken  by  forebodings  of  destruc- 
tion to  religion  or  the  State.  Events  which 
have  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  prophecy 
call  rather  for  the  sober  judgment  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  governments, 
nations,  djmasties,  institutions,  powers,  which 
this  eventful  century  has  brought  to  pass  in 
Europe,  two  factors  have  remained  constant 
— ^the  Church  and  civil  society.  The  rela- 
tions of  these  to  each  other ;  their  several 
gains,  losses,  modifications,  conflicts ;  their 
mutual  influences,  perils,  tendencies,  hopes ; 
and  the  general  drift  of  Europe,  Christian 
and  social— are  matter  of  profound  philoso- 
phic thought,  as  affecting  the  future  of  man- 
kind. Setting  aside  theories  and  prejudices, 
we  shall  find  that  convulsions  which  to  the 
prophetic  pessimist  had  threatened  the  disso- 
lution of  European  society,  and  the  end,  not 
only  of  "Antichrist,"  but  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  itself,  were  but  the  throwing 
down  of  the  scaffolding  behind  which  Provi- 
dence had  been  shaping  a  new  moral  and 
social  order.  A  study  of  what  has  fallen 
and  of  what  has  arisen  in  the  place  of  this, 
will  be  a  surer  guide  to  the  future  of  society 
and  religion  in  Europe  than  any  interpreta- 
tation  of  biblical  prophecies  that  lacks  their 
inspiration. 

To  the  philosophic  observer  the  most 
telling  evidence  of  the  advance  of  Europe  in 
the  past  fifty  years  is  given  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  absolutism  and  the  rise  of  con- 
stitutional governments,  with  a  popular 
element  more  or  less  pronounced.  Abso- 
lutism has  vanished  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  which  remains 
more  Asiatits  than  European.  In  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815),  which  attempted  to 
adjust  the  map  of  Europe  to  the  '*  balance 
of  power,"  Great  Britain  was  the  only  one  of 
the  great  powers  which  could  with  any  pro- 
priety be  said  to  give  the  people  a  voice  in 


the  government ;  and  even  in  Great  Britain, 
at  that  period,  popular  representation  in 
Parliament  was  very  limited.  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  were  absolute  govern- 
ments. France  had  indeed  the  form  of  a 
constitution — as  with  various  fluctuations 
she  had  had  since  1791.*  But  the  term 
constitution,  as  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  during  the  reaction  which  followed 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  should  not  be  taken  as 
synonymous  with  an  active  representative 
government  of  the  people.  On  the  4th  June, 
1814,  Louis  XVIII.  had  promulgated  his 
Charte  Gonstitutionelle;  but  this  constitution, 
by  the  restrictions  upon  suffrage,  conceded 
the  franchise  to  only  80,000  in  a  population 
of  30,000,000 ;  and  these  could  vote  only 
electoral  colleges  which  chose  the  deputies 
to  the  Chamber;  and  the  presidents  of  these 
colleges  were  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
peers  and  the  judges  were  created  by  the 
king,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  his  wilL 
In  the  short  interval  before  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  king  had  already 
shown  himself  as  absolute  a  Bourbon  as  if  no 
charter  had  existed. 

Of  the  three  smaller  powers  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Sweden  had  had 
a  Diet  since  1809 ;  but  the  government  was 
largely  vested  in  the  king  and  the  Council  of 
State.  In  Spain  the  Cortes  had  proclaimed 
a  Liberal  constitution  in  March,  1812.  But 
almost  the  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  in 
resuming  the  throne,  was  to  promulgate  a 
decree  (May  4th,  1814)  abolishing  the  Cortes 
and  all  their  acts ;  and  soon  after  the  consti- 
tution was  publicly  burned.  Portugal,  the 
eighth  of  the  powers  which  sat  at  Vienna 
as  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  did  not  have  the 
form  of  a  constitution  till  1826. 

Among  the  Continental  powers  in  that 

*  See  the  Constitatioiu  of  14th  September,  1791, 
24th  Jnne,  1798,  22nd  August,  1795, 13th  December, 
1799,  and  the  Senatus-oontuUe  of  the  18th  May,  1804. 
PruflBia  received  a  Constitution  in  January,  1850 ; 
Austria,  her  **  Fundamental  Law  "  in  December,  1867. 
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memorable  Congress  of  1815 — ^which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  European  cycle  now 
just  closed — the  secondary  power  of  Sweden 
was  the  only  one  which  had  a  constitutional 
government  representing  the  interests  of  the 
people.  In  the  Congress  now  sitting  at 
Berlin  for  the  readjustment  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  every  power  there  represented, 
Turkey  included,  is  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, with  the  solitary  exception  of  Russia. 
In  that  fact  lies  the  political  progress  of 
Europe  from  Waterloo  to  Plevna.  That  one 
fEtct  chronicles  the  revolutions  of  France 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  to  republic,  to 
empire,  to  commune,  to  republic ;  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Spain  under  dynasties  domestic 
and  foreign,  republican  manifestoes  and  civil 
war ;  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  and  her 
unification  in  Bome  through  the  overthrow 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ;  the  in- 
surrections of  1848  in  Germany ;  the  ab(Miiive 
insurrection  of  Hungary ;  and  the  subsequent 
humiliation  of  Austria,  and  her  reconstruc- 
tion after  Eoniggratz.  That  fact  is  the 
biography  of  Stein,  of  Thiers,  of  Prim,  of 
Cavour,  of  Deak,  of  Bismarck.  Much  more 
is  it  the  chronicle  of  Mazzini  and  Kossuth, 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Earl  Blind,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  nameless  patriots  who,  in  the 
struggle  for  popular  freedom,  suffered  in  the 
dungeons  of  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Austria,  Germany,  and 
France,  or  toiled  in  exile  in  England  and 
America — some  of  whom  are  now  honoured 
in  the  parliaments  of  Versailles,  Buda-Pesth, 
Rome,  Berlin,  though  to  most  liberty  came 
only  with  death.  Forty  years  ago,  Silvio 
PeUico's  story  of  his  imprisonment  moved 
the  civilised  world  to  horror  of  Austrian 
despotism  in  Lombardy.  Even  in  Spain,  so 
fandliar  with  the  cruelties  of  political  and 
clerical  absolutism,  this  refinement  of  tjrranny 
was  spoken  of  with  a  shudder.  To-day  both 
Italy  and>  Austria  are  free  to  develop  them- 
selves under  parliamentary  institutions,  and 
the  name  of  Silvio  Pellico  adorns  a  street  in 


the  heart  of  Milan,  adjoining  the  grand 
"Gallery  rf  Victor  Emanuel."  When  in 
1815  at  Paris  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  signed  that  memorable 
convention,  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  by  which 
they  declared  their  purpose  of  governing 
according  to  "  the  sublime  truths  taught  by 
the  eternal  religion  of  the  Holy  Saviour," 
they  Cfpoke  of  themselves  as  "  delegated  by 
Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the 
same  family,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia," 
and  declared  that,  "  looking  upon  themselves, 
with  regard  to  their  subjects  and  their 
armies,  as  fathers  of  a  family,  they  will 
govern  them  in  that  spirit  of  brotherhood 
with  which  they  are  animated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  religion,  peace,  and  justice." 

This  pompous  declamation  was  put  forth 
after  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
when  "legitimacy  "  was  made  the  salvation 
of  Europe.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the 
third  Napoleon,  there  has  existed  an  un- 
written compact  between  the  Emperors  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  providing 
for  a  certain  community  of  interest  and  of 
action  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  yet  not  even 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  would  have  the 
audacity  to-day  to  proclaim  himself,  in  the 
ear  of  Europe,  the  vicegerent  of  Providence 
for  establishing  the  political  and  moral  order 
of  the  Continent.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
the  Czar  will  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
Sultan  in  granting  parliamentary  institutions 
and  poUtical  reforms.  He  is  perhaps  even 
more  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  the  press 
and  of  parties,  and  more  apprehensive  of 
popular  demonstrations,  than  are  the  sove- 
reigns of  constitutional  States.  Come  what 
may,  in  the  modification  of  civil  society  in 
Europe,  personal  absolutism  is  at  an  end, 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. Hereditary  sovereigns  may  cling  to 
the  fiction  of  "  Divine  right,"  and,  like  the 
Eing  of  Prussia,  may  crown  themselves  in 
token  of  a  direct  commission  from  heaven ; 
a  usurper  may  take  advantage  of  some  popu- 
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lar  commotion  to  install  a  despotism ;  but 
the  principle  of  constitutional  government 
Mid  popular  representation  are  too  deeply 
planted  to  be  displaced  by  any  personal  ruler, 
however  cunning  or  bold.  A  Louis  XIV., 
a  Frederick  the  Great,  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
is  no  longer  a  possibility  to  European  society. 
'*  L'Etat  c'est  moi"  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
£unous  bull  "  Unam  sanctam/*  which  de- 
dared  that ''  every  human  creature  is  subject 
to  the  Roman  Pope,  and  that  none  can  be 
saved  who  doth  not  so  believe." 

It  would  be  a  rash  inference  from  the  re- 
pudiation of  absolutism,  that  society  in 
Europe  is  tending  to  Kepublicanism.  Out- 
side of  Switzerland  and  France  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  country  of  Eu- 
rope a  strong  popular  movement  towards  a 
Republic ;  and  in  France  it  is  too  soon  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Republic  is  definitively 
established  by  the  national  will,  or  is  a  tem- 
porary expedient  between  the  rivalries  of 
monarchical  and  imperial  factions.  Hither- 
to, the  experience  of  Republicanism  in 
France  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  recom- 
mend the  Republic  as  a  model  to  other 
nations  of  Europe.  And,  unhappily,  the 
United  States  have  utterly  lost  in  Europe 
that  influence  for.  Republican  institutions 
which  was  so  potent  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  A  costly  civil  war,  heavy  taxation, 
official  corruption,  high  prices,  the  depression 
of  industry  and  trade,  the  strifes  of  parties 
and  classes,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  weakness 
for  evading  and  repudiating  debts,  have 
estranged  the  Liberals  of  Eurc^  firom  the 
American  Republic,  and  have  dispelled  the 
illusion  of  the  common  people,  that  America 
was  the  paradise  of  the  working-man.  In 
countries  which  have  already  secured  general 
suffirage,  a  popular  legislature,  and  a  respon- 
sible ministry,  the  Liberals  would  have  little 
to  gain  by  substituting  for  the  orderiy  suc- 
cession of  a  constitutional  sovereign  the 
quadrennial  strife  of  parties  for  a  change  in 
the  executive  head  of  the  government. 
I  1 


Liberal  progress  must  lie  rather  in  the  re- 
form of  laws  and  of  local  institutions,  than 
in  substituting  the  name  of  a  republic  for 
the  reality  of  a  representative  government. 
And  as  for  the  masses,  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned about  wages  and  taxes,  the  social 
democracy  they  crave  is  as  far  removed  firom 
a  republic  as  is  Republicanism  from  abso- 
lutism. The  one  point  made  sure — the 
displacement  of  absolutism  by  popular  con- 
stitutional government, — ^names  and  forms 
are  of  secondary  consequence  to  the  future 
of  firee  institutions  in  Europe. 

Now  that  absolutism  in  the  State  no 
longer  blocks  the  stream  of  progress,  the 
drift  of  Europe.is  strongly  toward  the  eman- 
cipation of  civil  society  from  ecclesiastical 
control  Autocracy  had  always  in  the  papacy 
either  a  jealous  rival  or  a  vigorous  ally ;  and 
in  either  case  the  efiect  upon  popular  liberty 
was  the  same.  If  the  papacy  was  jealous  of 
a  prince,  it  was  that  the  Pope  coveted  a 
more  absolute  power  over  prince  and  people ; 
if  the  papacy  upheld  a  prince,  it  was  that 
spiritual  deq)otism  might  be  strengthened 
through  political  absolutism.  An  immediate 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  is  that  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  no  longer  takes  rank  with  sovereigns 
in  discussing  and  determining  the  political 
affairs  of  Europa  No  Catholic  power,  even, 
now  thinks  of  inviting  the  Pope  to  send  a 
legate  to  a  conference  upon  the  Eastern 
Question,  nor  of  looking  to  Rome  for  advice, 
much  less  for  authority,  upon  any  question 
of  a  political  character. 

To  an  absolute  sovereign  a  strong  alliance 
with  the  Pope  could  be  worth  an  army  for 
keeping  his  people  in  subjection ;  but  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign  finds  it  more  important 
to  court  the  favour  of  his  people,  even  by 
forfeitbg  the  good-will  of  the  papacy.  This 
was  the  honest  choice  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  the  nation  ratified  it  by  a  homage  to  his 
mem(»ry  never  exceeded  in  the  obsequies  of 
a  king.    Since  by  the  Syllabus  and  OkQ  as- 
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sumption  of  Infallibility^  Pius  IX.  set  the 
papacy  in  antagonism  to  all  that  distinguishes 
modem  society,  there  has  been  a  marked 
disposition,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  to 
free  political  society  from  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. This  is  shown  in  measures  for  the 
suppression  or  regulation  of  monasteries  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  withdrawing 
education  from  clerical  influence,  and  for 
bringing  the  Church  under  allegiance  to  the 
State.  The  Italian  clings  to  the  Church  of 
his  fathers,  and  would  not  have  this  shorn 
of  its  glories ;  he  is  proud  of  the  papacy  as 
a  symbol  of  the  world-supremacy  of  Rome ; 
yet  he  will  suffer  no  meddling  of  priests  in 
politics,  and  no  dictation  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  QuirinaL  This  curtailment  of  clerical 
interference  in  political  affairs  is  not  due  to 
any  abatement  of  political  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Indeed, 
the  Vatican  Council  enhanced  these  preten- 
sions to  a  degree  that  necessitated  a  conflict 
of  sovereignty  with  every  government  which 
would  have  its  own  authority  respected  by 
its  subjects;  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  stripped  every  oflScial 
of  the  Church  of  the  last  remnant  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  transformed  him 
into  an  agent  of  the  papal  will  for  subjecting 
governments  and  peoples.  To  the  State,  as 
a  "  moral  person,"  bound  to  follow  justice 
and  right,  a  certain  ethical  guidance  from 
the  teachers  of  religion  is  normal  and  needful 
In  times  of  national  peril  this  influence  has 
been  most  salutary  in  the  United  States — 
and  there  it  has  almost  always  been  a  leading 
power  for  freedom,  integrity,  and  humanity. 
So  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  shall 
stand,  there  will  be  thousands  of  its  adherents 
in  every  land  who  will  blindly  obey  the 
priests  in  politics  and  at  the  polls.  Even  in 
a  republic  this  is  one  of  the  perversities  of 
freedom  itself.  But  clerical  control  in  poli- 
tical affairs  is  henceforth  doomed  in  Europe 
by  the  same  causes  which  have  banished 
absolutism  from  the  State. 


The  relative  decline  of  privileged  orders 
and  class  prerogatives  in  the  scale  of  Euro- 
pean society,  if  less  marked,  is  hardly  less 
significant  than  the  overthrow  of  absolutism 
and  of  clerical  domination.  Princes  and 
prerogatives  still  hold  their  place  in  books 
of  heraldry  and  court  calendars;  but  in 
critical  times  it  is  the  word  of  a  minister, 
the  vote  of  a  parliament,  the  result  of  an 
election,  that  Europe  waits  to  hear.  Peoples 
are  more  than  princes,  parties  than  poten- 
tates. Since  the  French  Revolution  levelled 
all  social  distinctions,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  again  and  again  to  reinstate  in  France 
an  aristocracy  either  of  birth  as  under  the 
monarchy,  or  of  preferment  as  under  the 
empire ;  but,  notwithstanding  a  Frenchman's 
innate  affection  for  a  title  or  a  bit  of  ribbon^ 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  motto  ''Liberty,^ 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  which  no  prerogative 
can  lay.  Any  aristocracy  that  may  be  built 
up  in  France  ci^n  be  but  a  children's  card- 
house  against  the  popular  institution  of  the 
ballot-box.  In  Germany  the  cheapness  of  a 
"  Von "  has  long  been  matter  of  ridicule ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  creation  of 
the  empire  have  so  reduced  the  number  of 
petty  princes,  that  there  are  scarcely  enough 
of  these  remaining  to  ^supply  royal  families 
with  eligible  suitors.  Two  of  this  class,  with 
little  beyond  their  titles  to  recommend  them, 
were  married  in  February  at  Berlin  to  prin- 
cesses of  the  imperial  Ceimily.  The  occasion 
brought  together  the  aristocracy  of  Germany  \ 
and  the  visible  splendours  of  the  festival, 
the  popular  regard  for  the  Emperor  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  princesses,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  capital 
and  of  Germany  with  a  curious  sympathy 
toward  'this  royal  spectacle ;  yet  all  the 
while  people  were  thinking  and  talking  of 
what  Bismarck  should  say  the  neit  day  in 
parliament  upon  the  Eastern  Question,  in 
answer  to  an  interpellation  by  the  orator  of 
the  people.  The  princes  serve  for  ornament 
—something  to  be  gazed  at ;  the  parliament 
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is  looked  to  when  anything  has  to  be 
done. 

In  the  straggle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  papacy,  Luther  looked  to  princes 
for  countenance  and  support,  and  it  was  the 
league  of  princes  that  at  last  secured  the 
Reformation  to  Germany.  But  in  the 
struggle  of  to-day  with  Ultramontanism,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  looked  not  to  a 
confederation  of  princes  against  Rome,  but 
to  his  ministers  and  to  parliament  The 
scales  are  turned.  Bureaucracy  and  patro- 
nage in  Prussia  are  jdelding  to  direct  repre- 
sentation and  local  autonomy.  In  Italy 
rank  and  title  still  serve  to  tickle  the  national 
vanity  ;  but  the  spectre  of  the  republic 
stands  behind  the  aristocracy,  ready  to 
advance  at  any  moment  when  the  prerogative 
of  birth  should  be  asserted  against  the  rights 
of  manhood.  Even  in  Spain  nobility  bas 
been  cheapened  by  the  intrigues  of  factions, 
and  in  Austria  by  the  jealousy  of  Hungary. 
Whatever  the  form  of  society,  there  must 
be  some  provision  for  the  natural  love  of 
distinction  and  display.  Democracies  are 
not  exempt  from  this  infirmity  of  human 
nature.  But  European  society  has  ahready 
reached  a  point  where  the  table  of  affairs  is 
provided  and  ordered  by  government  as 
purveyor  to  the  people,  though  sovereigns 
and  princes  may  be  retained  to  do  the 
honours,  or  as  lay  figures  to  lend  a  historic 
costume  to  the  feast. 

This  brings  into  prominence  the  drift  of 
European  society  toward  national  unity. 
As  the  map  of  Europe  was  settled  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  central  belt 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  ^venth  and  the  twentieth  de- 
grees of  east  longitude,  was  divided  into 
forty-eight  distinct  sovereignties  for  Germany 
and  Italy  alone.  Of  these,  eight  belonged  to 
Italy  and  forty  to  Germany,  including  Aus- 
tria. Seven  different  titles  of  sovereignty 
were  represented  in  Germany :  Kaiser,  king, 
elector,  grand  duke^  duke,  prince,  landgrave. 


and  city ;  in  Italy :  King,  pope,  grand  duke, 
duke,  and  the  little  Republic  of  San  Marino. 
These  divisions  gave  occasion  to  unhappy 
domestic  rivahies  and  contentions,  and  to 
mischievous  foreign  alliances.  Germany  and 
Italy  were  always  open  to  invasion,  and 
could  at  any  time  be  made  the  battle-ground 
of  Europe,  through  the  alienation  of  petty 
States  from  each  other,  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  truly  national  sentiment'  under  such 
territorial  and  political  restrictions.  Now 
this  belt  is  occupied  by  two  great  nations, — 
a  united  Germany,  a  united  Italy — each 
based  upon  representative  institutions,  and 
pursuing  with  undivided  aim  its  own  indus- 
trial and  political  development,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  two  guaranteeing  the  peace 
and  order  of  Europe.  In  Italy  the  national 
unity  is  simple  and  absolute.  There  is  a 
single  parliament  representing  the  whole 
people,  and  all  minor  sovereignties  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  one  constitutional  king. 
In  Germany,  though  the  unity  of  the  people 
is  real  and  cordial,  finding  its  appropriate 
expression  through  the  Reichstag y  yet  the 
unity  of  the  empire  is  a  bit  of  complicated 
patchwork.  The  Bundesratk,  which  has 
both  an  initiative  and  a  determinative  voice 
upon  measures  of  parliament,  represents 
twenty-five  local  sovereignties ;  and  the  em- 
pire embraces  four  kingdoms  and  sundry 
duchies  which  still  keep  up  their  own  in- 
terior administration.  But  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  empire  preponderates  more  and 
more  year  by  year,  and  the  German  people 
have  become  a  nation  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  new  life  upon  their  own  soil  and  a  new 
function  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  the  humiliation  of  France  through 
personal  misrule  has  brought  out  a  fresh  as- 
sertion of  the  national  spirit,  which  is  the 
most  hopeful  sign  of  vitality  and  growth 
which  France  has  given  since  her  first  revo- 
lution. This  rise  of  nationality  in  Europe 
marks  the  advance  of  the  people  from  sub- 
jection to  sovereignty.     Political  Europe  ia 
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no  longer  a  group  of  sovereigns,  with  terri- 
tories and  subjects  as  appendages  to  their 
rank  and  power ;  it  is  a  family  of  nations 
whose  organic  life  finds  expression  through 
the  State.  Even  the  stringent  military  ser- 
vice which  so  many  States  now  exact  serves 
as  a  badge  of  citizenship,  and  enhances  the 
life  of  the  nation  by  the  cost  of  its  defence. 
The  soldier's  calling,  which  by  turns  has 
been  the  badge  of  feudal  servitude,  of 
despotic  rule,  of  mercenary  subjection,  is 
now  the  mark  of  national  unity  and  equality 
in  burdens  which  the  State  imposes  upon 
itself  through  the  forms  of  law,  and  with 
honest  though  mistaken  motives  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  In  the  fact  that  war  is  no  longer 
the  game  of  princes  but  the  defence  of 
nations,  Europe  finds  hope  of  peace. 

That  we  have  not  sooner  introduced 
popular  education  as  a  token  of  progress  in 
European  society  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  both  cause  and  effect ;  and  the  contrasts 
of  education  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe 
leave  one  in  perplexity  as  to  how  far  public 
education  has  stimulated  political  and  social 
progress,  and  how  far  this  progress,  resulting 
from  other  causes,  has  encouraged  public 
education.  Americans  of  wide  reading  and 
travel  no  longer  harbour  the  illusion— once 
the  stock  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory — ^that 
monarchs  fear  the  spread  of  intelligence 
among  their  subjects,  and  that  republics 
alone  favour  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. But  so  long  as  politicians  in  the 
United  States  who  aspire  to  the  Presidency 
indulge  in  such  idle  boasting,  it  is  worth 
while  to  show  how  idle  and  pernicious  it  is. 
To-day  nearly  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
are  in  advance  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
quiring that  every  district  within  their 
dominions  shall  maintain  at  least  one  public 
school,  and  in  making  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school  obligatory  up  to  a  certain 
age,  and  through  aprescribedc6urseof  study.* 

*  Attendance  upon  the  primary  school,  or  its  equi- 
valent in  private  education,  is  oompolsory  in  Prussia, 


The  century  has  not  seen  a  sovereign  more 
impregnated  with  the  vice  of  absolutism, 
more  averse  to  conceding  a  constitutional 
government,  more  set  in  the  notion  of  per- 
sonal government  by  divine  right,  than  Fre- 
derick William  III.  of  Prussia.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers,  if  not  the  framer,  of 
the  "  Holy  Alliance  "—one  of  the  famous 
''  three  kings,"  who,  though  they  made  an 
ostentation  of  laying  their  crowns  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  were  far  from  approving  them- 
selves to  history  as  "  the  wise  men  "  of  their 
time.  But  after  the  bitter  humiliations 
which  Prussia  had  suffered  from  Napoleon, 
Frederick  William  Hi  looked  for  reoovwy 
to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  nation, 
and  openly  said,  ''Though  we  have  lost 
territory,  power,  and  prestige,  still  we  must 
strive  to  regain  what  we  have  lost  by  ac- 
quiring intellectual  and  moral  power  ;  and, 
therefore ;  it  is  my  strong  desire  and  will  to 
rehabilitate  the  nation  by  devoting  the  most 
earnest  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  my  people."  Universal  and  obli- 
gatory schooling  and  universal  and  obligatory 
military  service  have  made  Prussia  the 
leader  of  Germany,  and  Germany  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.  The  theory  that  the  citizen  exists 
primarily  for  the  State,  and  therefore  the 
State  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  duly  trained 
for  all  the  services  and  duties  which  the 
government  may  exact  of  him,  has  made  of 
political  society  in  Prussia  an  intelligent 
machine,  highly  organised  and  wondrously 
effective,  but  still  a  machine,  in  which  the 
care  bestowed  upon  each  particular  part  is 
made  subservient  to  the  working  of  the 
whole.  The  introduction  of  parliamentary 
institutions  with  popular  suffrage,  within 
the  past  thirty  years,  has  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  education  of  the  masses  in 

Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal Those  who  have  not  access  to  the  school  laws  of 
these  several  States  wiU  find  an  excellent  summary 
in  the  Cydcfpadia  of  EducaHonf  by  Kiddle  and 
Sohem. 
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Prussia  by  enhancing  their  political  import- 
ance ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  theory  of  an  absolute  sovereign  ''  educa- 
ting the  masses  of  his  people  "  for  the  service 
of  the  State  wrought  out  a  more  thorough 
and  universal  system  of  popular  education 
than  has  been  secured  in  the  United  States 
under  the  republican  theory  of  the  personal 
importance  of  the  individual  citizen. 

Another  popular  illusion  in  the  United 
States  concerning  education  is  worth  correct- 
ing here — ^the  assumption  that  education  is 
the  one  panacea  for  the  evils  of  society,  the 
one  qualification  for  active  participation  in 
government.  That  an  average  number  of 
voters  can  be  more  relied  upon  to  vote 
intelligently  if  they  can  inform  themselves 
by  reading  than  if  obliged  to  take  all 
opinions  at  second  hand  will  readily  be 
granted;  yet  the  intelligence  of  a  voter 
may  depend  quite  as  much  upon  what  he 
reads  as  upon  the  fact  that  he  can  read  at 
all.  Hence  there  was  little  to  be  hoped  for 
&om  general  public  education  in  Austria, 
when,  by  the  concordat  with  the  Pope  in 
1855,  the  whole  system  of  instruction  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
So,  the  ''  working  man  "  in  the  United  States 
reads  only  newspapers  and  pamphlets  which 
teach  that  capital  is  his  enemy,  that  a 
division  of  property  is  his  right,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  him  with 
money,  land,  and  home;  or  if  the  "Granger" 
at  the  West  reads  only  that  banks,  railways, 
and  other  corporations  are  oppressors  of  the 
fanner,  and  that  government  is  bound  to  see 
that  his  produce  is  conveyed  to  market  at 
rates  below  cost,  his  loans  obtained  below 
the  normal  rate  of  interest,  and  his  debts 
paid  in  a  "  legal  tender  "  below  par ; — then 
to  what  extent  has  reading  made  him  an 
intelligent  voter,  or  lifted  him  above  the 
Austrian  or  the  Spaniard  whose  tuition  is 
in  the  hands  of  his  priest  ?  But  though  we 
cannot  deify  education  as  the  *'  Saviour  of 


society,"  or  find  an  exact  measure  of  the  in- 
telligence and  prosperity  of  a  country  in  the 
percentage  of  its  population  who  can  read 
and  write,  nevertheless  there  is  in  popular 
education  this  grand  element  of  hope  for 
the  future  of  society :  that  by  reading,  a 
broad  free  avenue  is  opened  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  like  light  and 
air,  once  set  free,  diffuses  itself.  Hence  the 
increase  of  popular  education  in  Europe  is 
both  a  sign  and  a  promise  of  the  renovation 
of  political  society.  It  may  still  be  true  in 
Austria,  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  even  in 
Italy,  that  the  apathy  induced  by  long 
periods  of  repression,  the  stagnation  of 
thought  and  inquiry  within  the  Catholic 
Church  by  dogma  and  authority,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  press  by 
tyranny,  tradition,  or  timidity,  have  caused 
the  tangible  fruits  of  popular  education  to 
fall  below  the  legal  provision  made  for  it ; 
yet  every  new  disclosure  of  the  popular  will, 
and  notably  just  now  in  France  and  Italy, 
shows  that  knowledge  is  spreading  itself  by 
its  own  light,  and  that  light  carries  health 
and  vigour  to  political  society. 

For  the  old  notion  that  ease  and  security 
in  government  demanded  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  has  succeeded 
the  doctrine  that  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people  is  the  true  support  and  defence  of  the 
State.  Every  government  in  Europe  has 
openly  declared  for  popular  education  as  an 
obligation  of  the  State  to  its  citizens.  Even 
the  government  of  Turkey  thirty  years  ago 
gave  official  encouragement  to  the  schools  of 
the  various  religious  communities  agglomer- 
ated within  the  empire,  and  in  1869  made  a 
spasmodic  effort  to  establish  a  general  school 
system.  And  though  this,  like  so  many 
reforms  in  Turkey,  has  hardly  gone  beyond 
a  project  on  paper,  the  bare  project  was  a 
concession  to  the  principle  of  popular  educa- 
tion as  the  preserver  and  not  the  peril  of  the 
state.  And  Russia,  too,  within  the  last 
!  decade,  has  attempted  to  give  uuiversalit 
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to  that  system  of  primary  instmction  ^hich 
had  hitherto  prevailed  chiefly  in  great  cities 
and  in  £ftyoured  central  districts.  This 
accession  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
promoters  of  popular  education  by  the  State 
encourages  "the  hope  that  the  Czar  is  pre- 
paring a  constitutional  government  for  his 
subjects  by  preparing  them  to  appreciate  and 
administer  a  representative  system. 

Leaving  Turkey  out  of  the  question,  with 
the  exception  of  Belgium,  France,  Holland, 
and  Russia,  every  State  in  Europe  now  makes 
attendance  upon  the  primary  school — or  its 
equivalent  in  private  education — obligatory 
upon  all  children  within  a  fixed  term  of 
years.  The  zeal  of  Austria  for  general 
education  was  quickened  by  the  disaster  of 
Eoniggratz,  which  led  to  the  reorganisation 
of  the  empire,  of  the  military  system,  and 
every  department  of  the  public  service.  The 
control  of  the  clergy  over  the  public  schools 
was  greatly  abated,  and  primary  instruction 
was  made  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14.  In  Denmark,  the  compulsory 
school  age  is  from  7  to  13,  and  attendance 
is  enforced  by  fines.  All  Germany  has  now 
followed  the  example  of  Prussia  in  making 
the  school  obligatory.  In  Greece,  school 
attendance  is  obligatory  from  5  to  12 ;  in 
Italy  from  6  to  14,  enforced  by  fine.  In 
Portugal,  "  every  year  the  study  commission 
publishes  a  list  of  all  children  of  school  age. 
The  names  of  those  parents  who  fail  to  have 
their  children  registered  are  read  by  the 
minister  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  list  of  them 
is  nailed  to  the  church  door.  Upon  repeated 
offences,  fines  are  imposed.  In  the  same 
manner,  regular  attendance  is  enforced."* 
In  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  atten- 
dance on  the  primary  school  is  compulsory ; 
and  the  Russian  Government  has  lately 
applied  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance 
to  the  schools  of  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of 
experiment. 

In  Italy,  the  transition  from  the  political 
*  Kiddle  and  Schem,  Cyclopaedia. 


tyranny  of  Bourbon,  Hapsburg,  and  Pope  to 
the'  constitutional  government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  been  so  recent  and  rapid  that 
the  system  of  compulsory  education  ha9  not 
yet  brought  forth  its  legitimate  results,  has 
not  indeed  been  thoroughly  set  in  order. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  in  Italy  there 
are  in  the  schools  but  70  in  1,000  of  the 
whole  population,  whereas  in  Denmark  there 
are  135  in  1,000,  in  Germany  152,  and  in 
Switzerland  155.  France,  which  has  not 
adopted  the  compulsory  system,  nevertheless 
has  at  school  131  in  1,000  of  her  population, 
a  marvellous  increase  since  forty-five  years 
ago.  M.  Guizot  broached  the  scheme  of 
public  primary  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  State.  There  are  now  in  France  upwards 
of  50,000  such  schools,  with  more  than  three 
and  a  half  million  scholars. 

In  those  countries  where  a  school  age  is  not 
fixed  and  made  obligatory  by  law,  it  is  made 
obligatory  upon  communes,  corresponding  to 
a  school  district  in  New  England,  to  establish 
primary  schools  either  at  the  cost  of  local 
taxation  or  by  grants  from  the  public  treasury. 
And  thus  everywhere  in  Europe  it  is  settled 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  care  of 
the  State,  and  a  primary  education  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  in  many  States 
enjoined  upon  all.  Thus,  with  absolutism 
abolished,  clericalism  curbed,  caste  and  privi- 
lege curtailed,  and  education  established,  the 
cause  of  the  people  is  fast  ^being  identified 
with  European  society. 

Apart  from  schools,  the  democracy  of 
Europe  have  had  a  training  by  experience 
which  has  both  enlightened  and  sobered 
them.  They  have  learned  that  society  can- 
not be  reconstructed  in  a  day ;  that,  while 
political  equality  may  be  secured  by  law, 
social  equality  is  a  thing  impossible  to  the 
nature  of  man  ;  that  reform  is  better  than 
revolution;  that  theories  of  socialism  and 
pronunciainentos  of  democracy  cannot  avail 
against  the  laws  of  trade  and  of  labour  that 
grow  out   of  the  wants   of  society,   and 
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that  represent  not  organised  forces  to  be 
controlled  by  authority,  nor  the  collective 
will  of  the  community  to  be  determined  by 
the  majority,  but  only  the  statistical  agglo- 
meration of  mjnriads  of  individual  wills  ;  in 
a  word,  the  people  are  learning  that  liberty 
is  a  growth  requiring  time  and  care,  and 
due  regard  to  soil  and  climate  and  surround- 
ing conditions  ;  that  it  may  even  grow  best 
around  and  upon  the  whole  framework  of 
society,  till  it  shall  be  strong  enough  to  drop 
this  and  stand  alone.  In  some  conditions, 
liberty  will  thrive  best  if  grafted  into  the 
old  stock,  drawing  from  this  a  vigour,  tone, 
and  flavour  which  one  could  not^  hope  for  by 
uprooting  the  old  and  planting  anew. 

Such  is  the  better  part  of  the  education 
which  the  democracy  of  Europe  have  been 
learning  since  1848.  Few  of  the  German 
revolutionists  of  that  day  would  care  to 
change  the  present  order  of  things  in  Ger- 
many, where  progress  is  assured,  under  law, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  becoming  more 
potent  in  parliament.  Few  of  the  Italian 
Republicans  of  that  time  would  care  to  over- 
throw the  constitutional  monarchy,  if  this 
shall  continue  to  be  administered  in  the 
good  £Bkith  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Paris 
Commune  did  not  represent  the  true  demo- 
cracy of  France  ;  and  the  elections  of  1877 
showed  how  the  people  have  been  sobered  to 
a  respect  for  order  as  the  guaranty  of  liberty. 
Upon  such  a  basis  of  experience  popular 
education  may  erect  a  social  structure  that 
shall  be  enduring. 

Parallel  with  the  liberation  of  political 
society  and  the  advance  of  popular  education, 
the  Continent  of  Europe  has  witnessed  also 
that  industrial  progress,  and  the  consequent 
equalisation  of  opportunity  to  the  working- 
man,  which  in  the  last  half  century  have 
been  so  remarkable  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  This  enormous  material  de- 
Tebpmeat  has  not  indeed  been  to  the  masses 
of  society  an  unmixed  good.  Later  on  we 
shall  show  wherein  the  material  civilisation 


which  the  nineteenth  century  boasts,  of  ne- 
cessity entails  upon  society  evils  hardly 
known  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Every  new  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  arts  of  life,  every 
new  invention  substituting  machinery  for 
manual  labour,  must  bear  hard  upon  classes 
of  workmen  until  society  shall  have  increased 
its  demand  for  the  products  of  the  new 
manufacture,  and  the  workmen  shall  have 
learned  to  earn  more  with  the  machine  than 
they  once  earned  without  it,  or  shall  have 
taken  up  new  occupations  no  less  profitable 
than  the  old.  But  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  material  progress  of  modem 
times  has  brought  its  most  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  masses  of  society,  and  has  tended 
especially  to  equalise  their  condition  in  re- 
spect of  the  comforts  of  life  and  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  With  industry, 
prudence,  and  sobriety,  the  wages  of  the 
working-man  enable  him  to  share  the  com- 
forts and  enjo3rments  that  were  once  possible 
only  to  the  rich  ;  while  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  education,  travel,  and  other  means  of 
culture  raise  his  children  to  a  par  with  the 
nobility  of  former  times  in  the  means  of  per- 
sonal improvement.  The  science  of  political 
economy,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  seeks  to 
enhance  the  comforts  of  society  and  of  all  its 
members,  is  a  constant  witness  for  the  consi- 
deration which  human  life  has  attained  in 
the  view  of  philosophy  and  of  the  State. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfdom ;  the 
growth  of  co-operation  and  arbitration  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  ;  the  care  of  legis- 
lation for  health,  safety,  and  comfort  iu 
mines  and  factories,  and  in  the  dwellings  of 
labourers  ;  the  sensitiveness  of  governments 
to  taxing  the  necessaries  of  life  or  laying 
burdens  upon  the  common  people  ;  the  stu- 
pendous scale  upon  which  governments  and 
people  encourage  competitive  expasitions  of 
industry  and  trade — these  all  show  that 
labour,  much  more  than  the  man,  whom 
labour  represents,  has  come  to  a  position  of 
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influence,  and  even  of  honour  in  society, 
liardly  dreamed  of  a  century  ago.  "  Indus- 
trial development"and"8ocial  amelioration," 
once  the  watchwords  of  a  few  philanthropists 
and  reformers,  are  now  incorporated  into  the 
legislation  of  every  civilised  people. 

That  astute  critic  of  society,  H.  Taine, 
has  characterised  this  altered  state  of  things 
in  his  comparison  of  old  Italy  with  the  new.* 
"  Three  qoarten  of  the  Ubonr  of  htunamty  is  now 
done  by  machinery,  and  the  number  of  machinee,  like 
the  perfectibility  of  processes,  is  constantly  increasing. 
Manual  labour  diminishes  in  the  Same  ratio,  and  con- 
sequently the  number  of  thinking  beings  increases. 
We  are  accordingly  exempt  from  the  scourge  which 
destroyed  the  Greek  and  Roman  world— that  is  to 
say,  the  reduction  of  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden,  overtasked  and 
perishing,  their  destruction  or  gradual  debasement 
aUowing  only  a  smaU  number  of  the  iUU  in  each 
State  to  subsist.  Almost  all  of  the  republics  of 
Ghreeoe,  and  of  ancient  and  modem  Italy,  have 
perished  for  want  of  citizens.  At  the  present  day, 
the  machinery  now  substituted  for  subjects  and  slaves 
prepares  multitudes  of  iDtelligent  beings. 

''In  addition  to  this,  the  experimental  and  pro- 
gressive sciences,  having  finaUy  embraced  in  their 
domain  moral  and  political  affairs,  and  daily  pene- 
trating into  education,  transform  the  idea  entertained 
by  man  of  society  and  of  life ;  from  a  militant  brute 
who  regards  others  as  prey  and  their  prosperity  a 
danger,  they  transform  him  into  a  pacific  being,  who 
considers  others  as  auxiliaries  and  their  prosperity  as 
an  advantage.  Every  blade  of  wheat  produced  and 
every  yard  of  cloth  manufactured  in  England  di- 
minishes so  much  the  more  the  price  I  pay  for  my 
wheat  and  for  my  cloth.  It  is  for  my  interest,  there- 
fore, not  only  not  to  kill  the  Englishman  who  pro- 
duces the  wheat  or  manufactures  the  doth,  but  to 
encourage  him  to  produce  and  manufacture  twice  as 
much  more.t 

**  Never  has  human  civilisation  encountered  similar 
conditions.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
civilisation  now  existing,  more  solidly  based  than 
others,  will  not  decay  and  melt  away  like  the  dviUsa- 
tions  which  have  preceded  it." 

♦  Taine*s  Italy :  Florence  and  Venice,  chap.  VL 

t  This  does  not  hold  absolutely.  The  whole  dvi- 
Used  world  is  now  suffering  from  over-production 
and  of  course  work  and  wages  decline  with  the  falling 
off  in  demand.  Men  can  only  eat  and  wear  so  much, 
and  too  much  makes  waste  and  trouble.  Still  the 
drift  of  M.  Taine*s  argument  is  sound. 


The  facts  thus  far  presented  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  political  society  in  Europe 
is  already  beyond  the  drifting  period,  and 
has  reached  a  stable  if  not  a  finished  state  of 
order,  freedom,  and  equity ;  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  privileged  artificial  construction, 
but  a  human  institution  reposing  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.    With 
constitutional    government,    parliamentary 
representation,  popular   suffrage,    religious 
liberty,  universal  education,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  labour,  equality  of  rights  and  of 
opportunity,— -even  woman  having  an  unim- 
peded "right  to  labour,"  to  teach,  and  to 
talk^what  is  wanting   to  that  which  in 
America  has  always  been  held  up  as  the 
ideal  of  democratic  society  ?    Alas  for  that 
ideal,  when  each  successive  step  towards  its 
realisation  seems  to  put  farther  off  that  per- 
fection of  humanity  which  social  theorists 
had  promised  through  revolution  and  reform ! 
One  specific  after  another  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  body  politic — constitution,  par- 
liament, education,  suf&age,  liberty,  have 
all  been  tried — ^yet  the  pessimist  finds  only 
symptoms  of  deterioration  that  threaten  de- 
cay and  dissolution.   That  European  society 
is  far  from  sound,  that  it  has  yet  chronic 
evils  to  contend  with,  and  occasionally  exhi- 
bits violent  and  alarming  symptoms,  lies 
upon  the  surfctce.    This  is  indeed  a  sign  of 
the  crisis  through  which  political  society 
everjTwhere  is  passing.    But  there  is  nothing 
in  all  this  to  qualify  the  view  that  the  gene- 
ral drift  of  Europe  is  toward  a  better  state 
of  things,  social  and  Christian.    Some  of  the 
evils  which  remain,  formidable  as  they  are, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  society  itself  to 
throw  off,  or  at  least  to  hold  in  check,  by  its 
own  action.    Others  belong  to  the  ineffsu^- 
able  elements  and  conditions  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  these  society  can  but  hope  to 
mitigate,  though  to  keep  them  under  control 
may  demand  an  incessant  warfare  for  its 
own  lifis. 
It  is  a  ^reat  advance  to  have  secured  fi^ee- 
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dous  scale  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes, 
La  Salette,  and  Marpingen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  infidelity  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  died  of  inanition, 
as  all  purely  negative  scepticism  must.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  cannot  long  sustain  itself 
upon  i^ttbelief  In  some  lands  that  era  of 
infidelity  was  succeeded  by  an  earnest 
revival  of  the  religious  spirit  under  various 
forms  from  Methodism  to  Mysticism.  But 
the  progress  of  physical  research  has  revived 
the  sceptical  tendency  in  the  form  of  Ma- 
terialism. And  the  Materialism  of  a  school 
of  evolutionists  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
infidelity  of  the  Encyclopedists,  in  that  it 
does  profess  to  meet  the  yearning  of  the 
human  spirit  for  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
things,  and  in  denying  a  personal  God  does 
not  leave  the  universe  an  utter  blank,  but 
finds  in  Nature  enough  to  originate  and  to 
satisfy  beings  that  are  no  longer  conscious 
and  accountable  spirits,  but  agglomerated 
and  dissolvable  molecules.  A  most  ominous 
tendency  in  European  society  is  that  of 
higher  minds  to  dissociate  philosophic  and 
scientific  thought,  and  of  common  minds  to 
dissociate  social  reform  from  religion,  as 
something  quite  outside  alike  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  practical  in  human  life. 
And  this  calamity  is  heightened  by  the 
absence  of  any  intelligent  and  persuasive 
religious  zeal,  whether  in  the  university,  the 
Church,  or  the  family. 

In  Germany  e^cially,  the  disputatious 
theology  which  for  a  long  time  deprived  the 
pulpit  of  its  fervour  and  power  has  produced 
in  the  community  at  large  a  state  of  in- 
difference toward  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and 
the  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  except  as 
family  traditions  or  as  political  watchwords 
against  Ultramontanism.  And  this  indiffer- 
entism  is  rather  hardened  than  relaxed  by 
the  revived  orthodoxy  of  the  pulpit,  which 
expends  its  zeal  more  upon  creeds  and  con- 
troversies than  upon  scientific  thought  and 
superstition  and  imposture  on  the  stupen-  (practical  faith.    Dr.  Curtiss,  in  his  recent 


dom  of  conscience  and  have  liberated  civil 
society  from  priestly  domination.  But  how 
free  the  human  mind  from  that  tendency  to 
superstition,  that  love  of  religious  mystery, 
which  shows  itself  even  in  cultivated  circles 
and  in  the  most  enlightened  times — ^which, 
for  instance,  for  the  miracles  of  the  Middle 
Ages  would  substitute  the  fantasies  of  mo- 
dem Spiritualism  ?  It  is  a  great  advance  to 
have  secured  freedom  of  scientific  thought — 
to  have  reached  an  age  in  which  a  Secchi,  as 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  the  Roman 
Collie,  could  openly  teach,  as  in  harmony 
with  religion,  the  very  doctrines  of  Nature 
for  which  Galileo  was  condemned.  But  with 
this  triumph  over  dogmatism  and  bigotry, 
iow  to  deliver  the  human  mind  from  that 
scepticism  which,  in  its  reaction  from  super- 
stition, is  a  tendency  hardly  less  fatal  to  the 
search  for  truth  ? 

Now,  these  two  tendencies,  superstition 
and  scepticism,  divide  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions the  masses  of  European  society. 
With  the  spread  of  general  intelligence  in 
the  community,  Roman  Catholicism  seems 
to  address  itself  more  and  more  boldly  to 
the  element  of  superstition  in  human  nature, 
and  to  demand  of  its  adherents  a  more  abso- 
lute submission  of  reason  and  will  to  dogma 
and  priestcraft.  It  was  in  the  very  tajce  of 
peoples  who  were  thought  to  have  come  to 
their  majority  by  the  institution  of  consti- 
tutional government  and  popular  education, 
that  the  first  ^umenical  Council  since  the 
Reformation — ^heedless  of  the  progress  of 
three  hundred  years — put  forth  dogmas 
more  arbitrary  and  absurd  than  those  which 
drove  Luther  to  revolt.  And  the  same 
pontificate  which  promulgated  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin,  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  and  put  its  ban  upon  modem 
society  and  the  State,  received  an  unprece- 
dented homage  of  gifts  and  pilgrimages 
from  lands  reputed  to  be  free  and  en- 
lightened, and  witnessed  also  the  revival  of 
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plea  for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, says,  "It  is  claimed  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  far  behind 
Qermany  in  biblical  criticism.  While  grant- 
ing this,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
sajring  that  \vhich  I  have  good  evidence  for 
believing  in  regard  to  England,  and  which  I 
know  in  regard  to  America,  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  these  countries,  so  far  as  human 
eyes  can  judge,  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
in  Germany — a  life  which,  with  all  its  Chris- 
tian activities  and  duties,  can  be  more 
directly  attributed  to  the  reverence  which 
men  hold  for  the  Scriptures  than  to  any 
other  cause."*  Unfortunately,  of  late  in  the 
United  States  so  many  churchwardens, 
deacons,  Sunday-school  superintendents,  and 
"  prominent  Christians  "  have  been  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  fraud,  forgery,  perjury, 
and  other  crimes,  that  "Christian  life  in 
America,"  notwithstanding  its  periodical 
revivals  and  its  spirit  of  evangelism,  has  lost 
its  charm  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  We 
should  be  as  slow  to  criticise  their  piety  as  to 
commend  our  own.  Especially  in  social 
customs  and  in  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, should  we  make  large  allowance  for 
differences  of  climate  and  of  race-tempera- 
ment, and  for  the  teachings  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  other  continental  reformers,  who  regarded 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
as  abolished  by  the  Christian  dispensation.! 
In  Germany,  France,  Italy,  is  to  be  found, 
especially  in  families,  a  sincere  if  silent 
piety,  which  must  command  the  respect 
and  win  the  affection  of  even  the  most 
demonstrative  and  aggresive  type  of  Ame- 
rican  Christianity.      And    one    finds   also 

*  The  LevUicaZ  PriesU.    By  Samuel  Ives  Cnrtiss. 

f  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  social  uses  of 
Sunday  by  the  narrative  in  Luke  xiv.  A  chief  Pharisee 
made  a  great  feast  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  which 
many  were  bidden.  Jesus  had  no  scruple  about  going 
to  such  an  entertainment.  And  when  he  healed  the 
man  who  had  the  dropsy,  he  did  not  retort  upon  the 
Fhariseee  that  this  festival  was  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath. 


benevolent  and  missionary  activities  which 
testify  that  everywhere  the  Christian  life 
is  one  of  self-denying  service  for  mankind. 
Yet  in  regard  to  Church-going,  Bible- 
reading,  family  prayer,  and  like  symbols  of 
positive  faith  and  piety,  there  is  among  Pro- 
testants in  Germany,  especially  the  men,  an 
indifference  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  any  proper  notion  of  a  Cliristian  people. 
In  the  city  of  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  a 
million  souls,  there  are  barely  seventy  houses 
of  worship,  including  Jewish  synagogues  as 
well  as  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches, 
chapels,  and  suburban  stations ;  and  except- 
ing on  the  days  of  Church  festivals,  the 
majority  of  these  churches  are  seldom  half 
filled.  Yet  nobody  seems  to  feel  any  con- 
cern or  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things. 
As  for  the  community  at  large,  religion 
seems  to  have  no  grip  upon  the  conscience, 
no  sway  over  the  affections,  no  hold  on  the 
pocket,  no  place  in  the  plans  of  life,  and  no 
control  over  its  practices.  This  is  far  from 
intimating  that  the'common  i>eople  are  more 
wanting  than  others  of  their  class  elsewhere 
in  virtue,  integrity,  fidelity,  kindness ;  but 
their  good  qualities  do  not  seem  to  spring 
from  a  sense  of  religious  obligation  or  an 
impulse  of  religious  feeling.  To  multitudes 
religion  is  just  a  thing  of  indifference  ;  well 
enough  for  those  who  care  for  it,  but  in  no 
way  a  necessity  or  an  obligation  to  those 
who  do  not.  As  a  political  interest  or*  a 
question  of  liberty,  a  Church  controversy 
may  enlist  the  community  at  large ;  multi- 
tudes are  willing  to  have  the  Church  remain 
an  attacMoi  the  state,  because  it  has  always 
stood  there,  and  because  on  certain  cere- 
monial and  sentimental  occasions  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  the  Church  at  hand.  But 
aside  from  this,  what  the  Church  teaches, 
what  the  Church  does,  what  the  Church 
needs,  is  to  them  of  no  coDcem. 

With  such  indifferentism  in  the  mass  of  its 
constituency,  Pro  t  estant  Christianity  is  feebly 
aroused  against  superstition  and  MaterialiaiL 
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Now  that  the  Tark  is  down,  there  is  no  place 
for  a  conflict  of  true  and  false  religions,  as 
when  the  Teutonic  knights  subdued  the 
pagan  Prussians,  or  the  knights  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  drove  out  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
Now  that  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
have  settled  into  their  equalised  positions 
with  princes  and  peoples,  the  battle  of  the 
Reformation,  as  between  a  true  and  a  fstlse 
Christianity,  cannot  be  renewed*  Sects  find 
too  little  encouragement,  either  from  the 
laws  or  from  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
people,  to  stir  the  zeal  of  denominational 
propagandism  in  European  society.  And  so 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  Christianity,  which 
should  be  the  leader  of  society  in  ever- 
broadening  lines  of  light,  liberty,  and  love, 
seems  to  stand  apart  as  a  spectator  of  the 
contest  between  superstition  and  Materialism 
for  the  control  of  the  newly-emancipated 
peoples. 

In  Germany,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
indifferentism  is  but  a  passing  phenomenon. 
Till  within  a  few  years  the  dogmas  and 
usages  of  the  National  Church  were  made 
obligatory  in  domestic  and  official  relations, 
and  even  enforced  by  the  police.  The 
tjrranny  of  ecclesiasticism  over  opinion  en- 
gendered in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  a 
hatred  of  the  Church.  By  degrees  a  legal 
emancipation  from  forms  will  reconcile  many 
to  the  faith.  At  bottom  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people  a  sentiment  of 
religion,  which  often  shows  itself  in  contra- 
diction to  a  speculative  scepticism,  and  which 
sceptics  themselves  allow,  by  separating  faith 
from  philosophy  and  making  religion  purely 
a  matter  of  feeling.  This  sentiment,  under 
wise  directiofi,  may  yet  be  set  in  action 
against  the  current  of  Materialism. 

In  the  political  philosophy  of  De  Tocque- 
ville,  there  is  in  democracy  a  logical  tendency 
to  Pantheism.  This  he  would  counteract  by 
reviving  the  principle  of  authority  as  this  is 
impersonated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Forty  years  ago,  in  reflecting  upon  the  rela- 


tions of  modem  society  to  religion,  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  write  that  "our  posterity 
[here  having  France  especially  in  view]  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  a  division  into  only 
two  parts — some  relinquishing  Christianity 
entirely,  and  others  returning  to  the  Church 
of  Rome."*  Sooner,  perhaps,  than  De 
Tocqueville  anticipated,  Ultramontanism  and 
Materialism  have  seemed  to  verify  his  pre- 
diction. Relying  upon  the  superstitious 
element  in  human  nature,  Ultramontanism 
works  the  machinery  of  democracy  for  the 
restoration  of  spiritual  despotism.  And  no 
combination  more  potent  for  the  destruction 
of  liberty  could  be  devised  than  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  head  of  the  Church  backed  by 
a  pUbiscitum — that  invention  of  Napoleon 
for  using  the  hands  of  the  democracy  to  forge 
the  chains  of  the  empire.  While  supersti- 
tion would  crush  society  from  above.  Materi- 
alism would  explode  it  from  beneath.  The 
scientific  Materialism  which  serves  the 
evolutionist  as  a  speculative  theory  of  the 
universe  becomes  in  the  common  mind  a  social 
Materialism  for  the  practice  of  life.  And 
such  Materialism  is  not  only  hostile  to  this 
or  that  institution  of  society,  but  would 
reduce  society  itself  to  anarchy  by  taking 
away  those  supreme  motives  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  human  society  to  hold 
together— ^responsibility  and  hope.  Without 
responsibility  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
whole,  responsibility  to  authority,  to  law, 
to  justice,  civil  society  is  an  impossibility ; 
and  the  atomic  theory  of  man,  which  denies 
personality  and  resolves  consciousness  and 
conscience  into  mere  physical  or  phenomenal 
experiences,  leaves  no  place  for  responsibility. 

Without  hope,  which  is  essentially  a  moral 
sentiment,  society  would  stagnate,  and  man 
revert  to  the  troglodytes  bom  which  the 
evolutionists  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
sprang.  But  hope  is  impossible  to  a  mere 
equation  of  chemical  elements  subject  to 
inexorable  physical  laws.    To  some  extent, 

♦  Democracy  in  America,  voL  ii.,  book  i.,  chup.  vi. 
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superstition  and  Materialism  will  counteract 
each  other  in  their  effects  upon  the  masses ; 
but  the  just-budding  liberty  of  Europe  wiU 
be  crushed  between  them,  unless  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  shall  intervene  with  its  wise  and 
benignant  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  large  and  loving  liberty  on  the  other. 

However  serious  may  be  the  perils  to 
society  from  superstition  and  Materialism, 
the  source  of  these  mischiefe  lies  in  human 
nature ;  and  society,  in  its  organic  capacity, 
can  do  nothing  against  them  except  by  legal 
restraints  upon  imposture  and  fanatical  ex- 
cesses, and  by  a  wise  combination  of  ethics 
with  physics  in  the  training  of  the  public 
schools.  History  teaches  that  forms  of  super- 
stition and  scepticism  pass  away  with  time ; 
and  though  we  may  not  hope  to  eradicate 
the  spirit  of  either — ^which,  indeed,  at  bottom 
is  one  and  the  sune — ^we  may  be  confident 
that  each  succeeding  form  of  superstition, 
each  recurring  phase  of  scepticism,  though 
as  threatening  as  the  giant  shadows  of  the 
Alpine  mists,  will  melt  as  the  day  advances, 
or  vanish  when  we  cease  to  put  our  own 
doubts  and  fears  between  them  and  the  sun. 

But  there  is  one  peril  to  European  society 
more  formidable  than  these,  which  society 
has  imposed  upon  itself,  and  now  hugs  in 
the  delusion  that  its  safety  lies  in  this  very 
danger.  The  one  common  curse  and  woe  of 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  is  the  military 
system,  which  maintains  enormous  standing 
armies  and  holds  every  man  directly  or  in- 
directly to  duty  as  a  soldier.  In  every  great 
State,  the  army  on  a  peace  establishment  is 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  war 
by  millions ;  the  military  apfHropriations 
form  the  largest  item  of  the  yearly  budget ; 
science  and  invention  are  taxed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  more  effective  implements  of  war ; 
agriculture,  industry,  trade,  are  crippled  by 
the  withdrawal  of  young  men  in  their  prime 
from  the  field,  the  factory,  the  shop,  to  the 
barrack  and  the  camp  ;  the  training  of  the 
family  and  the  school  must  be  surrendered 


to  the  discipline  of  arms ;  and  the  one  lesson 
of  law  and  of  morals  drilled  into  every  man 
is  that  to  be  ready  to  fight  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  citizen,  and  to  make  every  man  fight 
is  the  first  right  of  the  State.*  Germany  set 
the  example  of  universal  compulsory  military 
service,  and  Sadowa  and  Sedan  are  memor- 
aUe  witnesses  to  its  efficiency.  Germany 
pleads  her  geographical  position  as  the  ne- 
cessity for  adhering  to  this  system,  and  for 
maintaining  her  large  standing  army.  But 
France  might  plead  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, open  to  invasion  from  Germany  and 
England.  Italy  is  vulnerable  on  the  side  of 
Austria  and  of  France  ;  Austria  on  the  side 
of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  now  of  Bussia  or 
her  satellites  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Every 
nation  uses  the  argument  of  Germany  and 
pleads  her  example.  Every  nation  is  expend- 
ing more  and  more  upon  its  armament,  and 
is  increasing  its  public  debt.  Statesmen  are 
at  their  wits'  end  to  secure  a  revenue  with- 
out aggravating  the  people ;  yet  none  dare 
nor  will  propose  a  congress  for  mutual  dis- 
armament, in  the  interest  of  national  pro^ 
perity  and  of  international  peace.  Butunltts 
this  shall  be  effected,  then,  before  the  dose  of 
the  century,  Europe  will  witness  one  of  three 
things — universal  bankruptcy,  sporadic  re- 
volutions against  taxes  and  conscription, 
or  a  general  war  to  relieve  popular  discon- 
tent, give  occupation  to  armies,  and  win 
reprisals  for  filling  bankrupt  treasuries. 
Whichever  of  these  ways  society  shall  enter 
upon,  the  end  is  anarchy  or  despotism,  alike 
the  ruin  of  free  institutions.  Mons.  P.  Broca, 

*  As  Ml  offiwt  to  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  to 
boorish  yotmg  men,  each  as  miners  and  field  hands, 
the  anny  seires  as  a  school — ^training  them  in  habits 
of  deanlinen,  order,  obedience,  and  expanding  their 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world.  And  it  most 
further  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  suppreasing  the 
rebellion  in  the  United  States,  through  the  lack  of 
trained  and  efficient  troops  at  the  first,  exceeded  the 
cost  of  a  standing  army  for  a  generation.  StiU  a 
large  standing  army  is  a  constant  burden  to  society, 
a  temptation  to  war,  and  a  danger  to  liberty. 
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Id  reminding  the  French  scientists  of  the 
troglodytes  as  their  first  progenitors  in  the 
arts  of  life,  said  :  "  Barbarous  no  doubt  they 
were,  but  are  not  we  also  barbarous  in  some 
degree,  we  who  can  only  settle  our  differences 
on  the  battle-field?  They  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  electricity  or  steam,  they  had 
neither  metals  nor  gunpowder ;  but  wretched 
as  they  were,  and  with  only  weapons  of  stone, 
they  carried  on  against  nature  no  mean 
struggle,  and  the  progress  they  slowly  effected 
with  such  efibrts  prepared  the  soil  on 
which  civilisation  was  hereafter  destined  to 
flourish."*  But  the  civilisation  for  which 
those  scarcely  human  beings  cont^ded 
against  nature  now  employs  its  highest  in- 
tellectual and  material  forces  in  fighting 
against  man ! 

But  the  most  formidable  prospect  to  Euro- 
pean society  is  the  tendency  of  democratic 
civilisation  to  crush  the  individual  in  the 
effort  to  raise  the  masses.  The  American 
doctrine  has  been,  Give  every  man  liberty, 
education,  and  the  opportunity  to  rise,  and 
there  will  be  universal  contentment  and 
j^osperity.  This  doctrine  seemed  sound 
and  sufficient  so  long  as  there  was  plenty  (^ 
land,  plenty  of  work,  plenty  of  tnide,  and 
plenty  of  money.  But  now  that  years  of 
stringency  in  the  money  market  and  the 
labour  market  have  made  land  a  burden, 
and  trade  a  loss,  and  work  a  drudgery,  it  is 
recognised  that  individual  freedom  and  uni- 
versal equality  do  not  create  a  paradise. 
Worst  of  all,  the  equality  of  the  many  presses 
down  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  One 
man  being  "  as  good  as  another,"  each  man 
finds  that  the  liberty  and  equality  which 
make  him  of  so  much  more  account  to  him- 
self make  him  of  less  account  to  society. 
He  is  but  a  single  atom  among  millions  of 
like  atoms,  and  his  neighbours  have  no 
scruple  about  jostling  him  out  of  place  or 

*  Addren  to  the  French  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Scienoes,  at  the  Havre  Congrest, 
1877. 


even  crushing  him  out  of  existence.  The 
democracy  which  made  its  chief  boast  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the 
"paternal  care"  of  the  government,  and 
asked  only  freedom  for  every  man  to  make 
his  own  way,  now  turns  about  and  offers  to 
surrender  all  individuality  to  centralised 
power  in  the  State,  invoking  government  to 
supply  work,  to  fix  its  hours  and  its  wages, 
to  create  trade  and  money,  to  furnish  capital 
and  abolish  interest,  and  instead  of  levying 
taxes  to  pay  them  in  the  form  of  largesses. 
Democracy  has  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
every  man  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour, 
enterprise,  skill,  or  luck.  But  now  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  laid  up  capital  must  divide 
with  the  many,  and  the  working-man  is  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  terms  for 
hours  and  wages,  but  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  only  upon  such  conditions  as  the  many 
have  prescribed.  In  seeking  the  elevation 
of  the  masses,  democratic  civilisation  has 
incited  vastly  more  aspirants  for  higher 
places  than  it  can  create  places  to  be  filled. 
It  has  overlooked  the  unchangeable  law  of 
nature,  that  society  can  exist  only  on  the 
condition  of  subordinate  places  and  a  divi- 
sion of  classes.  No  legislation,  nor  education, 
nor  combination  can  alter  this  law.  Though 
all  the  operatives  may  be  equally  competent 
to  run  the  factory,  there  is  room  for  but  one 
superintendent  at  a  time ;  that  every  poor 
man  may  have  cheap  coal,  somebody  must 
mine  it ;  if  cities  are  to  be  kept  healthy, 
somebody  must  sweep  the  streets.  In  dig- 
ging away  old  institutions  in  order  to  "  level 
up  "  a  mound  upon  which  all  society  shall 
stand  on  an  equal  footing,  there  is  danger  of 
digging  a  pit  into  which  many  shall  fall 
deeper  than  ever  before.  In  Europe  this 
danger  is  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 

"The  magnitude  of  States,  the  development  of 
indnstry,  the  organisation  of  the  scienoes,  in  consoli- 
dating the  edifice,  prove  detrimental  to  the  individuals 
who  live  in  it,  every  man  finding  himself  belittled 
through  the  .enormous  extension  of  the  system  in 
which  he  Ib  comprised.    Societies,  in  order  to  become 
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more  stable,  have  become  too  large,  and  moat  of  them, 
in  order  the  better  to  resist  foreign  attack,  have  too 
greatly  subordinated  themselvee  to  their  governments. 

**  Moreover,  in  order  to  become  efficadons,  industry 
has  become  too  subdivided,  and  man,  transformed 
into  a  drudge,  becomes  a  revolving  wheel  It  is  sad 
to  see  a  hundred  thousand  families  employing  their 
arms  and  thirty  superior  men  expending  their  genius 
in  efforts  to  increase  the  lustre  of  a  piece  of  muslin. 

"For  these  evils  there  are  palliatives,  perhaps,  but 
no  remedies,  for  they  are  produced  and  maintained 
through  the  v^  structure  of  the  society,  of  the 
industry,  and  of  the  science  upon  which  we  live.  The 
same  sap  produces  on  the  one  hand  the  fruity  and  on 
the  other  the  poison ;  whoever  desires  to  taste  one 
must  drink  the  other."  ^ 

The  mischiefs  of  contemporary  civilisation 
in  depressing  the  individual  by  attempting 
to  raise  the  masses,  and  in  spreading  dis- 
contelit  by  fostering  expectations  which 
society  cannot  fulfil,  and  the  realisation  of 
which  would  render  civil  society  impossible 
— are  more  serious  and  imminent  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  By  the  tradition  of  cen- 
turies, and  by  experiences  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  the 
masses  in  Europe  impute  all  their  grievances 
to  the  oppressions  of  government  Their 
experiment  in  self-government  is  too  recent 
to  have  weaned  them  from  this  prejudice. 
To  the  working  man  in  Europe,  the  govern- 
ment is  still  what  the  rain  doctor  is  to  the 

*  Taine's  Italy:  Florence  and  Venice,  book  iv., 
chap.  vi. 


African — at  once  the  author  of  all  mischief^ 
and  the  only  possible  deliverance  from  them. 
The  '^  hard  times "  are  charged  upon  the 
government,  and  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
surrendering  all  power  to  the  "  social  demo- 
crats!" This  feeling  is  aggravated  by  the 
ill-timed  attempts  of  governments  to  repress 
socialistic  discussion  by  force  of  the  police — 
a  course  which  is  sure  to  provoke  a  day  of 
reckoning.  It  will  "he  long  before  the  com- 
monalty of  Europe  outgrow  their  hereditary 
suspicion  of  the  officers  of  law  as  their  natural 
enemies.  For  evils  inherent  in  democratic 
civilisation  no  remedy  has  been  found  by 
any  political  philosopher,  nor  even  by  any 
lady  novelist  who  has  yet  appeared.  Hap- 
pily in  the  United  States  there  is  yet  hope 
that  all  social  mischie&  as  they  arise  will  be 
palliated  by  the  "  sober  second  thought "  of 
the  people,  and  by  a  speedy  change  of  times. 
But  in  Europe  every  social  evil  is  made 
more  formidable  by  the  attempt  to  organise 
the  masses  for  a  political  action  which  would 
be  destructive  of  society  itself— as  commun- 
ism in  France  and  social  democracy  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  last  resort,  society  must  and 
will  save  itself  from  anarchy  even  by  military 
despotism.  The  United  States  may  yet  save 
to  mankind  the  principles  of  political  liberty 
and  legal  equality  by  demonstrating  that 
these  do  not  deprive  a  people  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty. 
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GERMAN. 
iUENTHATIQKEIT  UND  CHRIS- 
THENTHUM :  Beitrag  zur  VerstancU- 
ffunff  iiber  einc  Zdtfrage  (The  Relation 
of  Woman  to  Christian  Work).  Von  L. 
O.  VooT.  Berlin  :  Prochnow,  jnn. 
The  nine  chapters  of  this  book  run  thus :  I.  The 
Social  Emancipation  wrought  by  Christianity ;  IL 
The  Natural  Difference  of  the  Sexes ;  HL  The  Posi- 
tion of  Woman  in  Non-Christian  Nations ;  lY.  The 
Relation  of  the  Sexes  to  each  other,  according  to  the 
New  Testament;  V.  The  Influence  which  Chris- 
tianity has  had  on  the  Position  of  Woman  ;  VL  The 
Circuipstanoes  which  are  at  present  leading  to  the 


Enlargement  of  the  Sphere  of  Female  Activity ; 
Vn.  The  Principles  which,  according  to  Christianity, 
must  Determine  the  Position  of  Woman ;  VTTT.  The 
Relation  of  Woman  to  Civil  Life,  to  Science  and  to 
the  Church* 

The  general  position  of  the  author  is  conservative, 
if  not  reactionary.  But  in  the  course  of  his  work 
he  brings  the  champions  of  "  women's  rights  ** 
into  such  fuU  discussion  with  their  opponents,  as 
to  render  his  book  of  high  interest  to  the  leaders  of 
either  party.  Some  of  the  cited  and  discnased  authors 
are :  Biehl,  Die  FanUlie,  Stuttgart ;  Heisterbergk, 
Wert  an  Prawn  it6er  die  Frau,  Gotha ;  Hoffmann, 
Der  Zuetand  dee  weiblichen  OeechUchU  im  Morgen- 
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lande  ;  Lewald,  PVir  und  mder  die  Frauen,  Berlin ; 
Dohm,  Die  tns8en$ckaftUche  Emaneip<Uion  der  Frau  ; 
Pino£^  Reform  der  weiJblichen  Ernekung^  Brealan; 
Weinhold,  Die  denUcken  Frauen  im  Mittelalter,  Vienna ; 
al0o  many  French  and  English  anthon.  The  conola- 
sions  reached  by  the  author  are,  that  a  true  and 
better  position  for  the  woman  of  the  future  will,  after 
all,  result  from  the  present  earnest  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject ;  but  he  sees  in  the  general  spirit  of 
the  champions  of  emancipation  a  great  danger  to  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  at  least  for  the  present  gene- 
ration. And  he  exdiums,  with  real  anxiety,  '*  Surely 
no  patriot  or  Christian  oould,  in  his  right  mind,  wish 
to  weaken  in  the  least  the  already  rdaxed  integrity 
and  unity  of  the  Grerman  family  1" 


Prometheus,  Dionyeoi,  Sohrates,  Ckristoe,  Von 
Heikbich  Karl  Hugo  Delff.  Gotha:  F.  A* 
Pertiies. 

A  very  Teutonic  book  !  Herr  Delff  is  hard  to 
classify.  Not  a  Materialist ;  he  scorns  Materialism. 
*^  It  has  been  from  of  old  the  pet  occupation  of  Ma- 
terialism to  quibble  all  validity  out  of  everything 
humane,  or  ideal,  or  spiritual  Whatever  new  dis- 
guise it  may  put  on,  it  is  still  the  same  old  enemy 
that  was  long  since  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 
It  was  sentenced  when  old  Kronoe  was  hurled  into 
Tartarus,  when  Prometheus  was  riveted  to  the  rocks. 
The  conscience  of  humanity  has  long  since  cursed 
and  rejected  it,  once  and  for  alL"  Nor  is  the  author 
a  Christian  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  yet  no  biblical 
dogmatist  can  set  higher  value  upon  Christianity. 
"  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  and  the  end  of  all  our 
hopes.  Higher  and  better  than  it,  there  is  nothing. 
It  is  the  definitive  goal  of  the  long  series  of  partial 
religions  that  preceded  it.  It  is  the  absolute  truth. 
However  much  contemporair  thought  may  get  be- 
wildered in  the  mire  of  sensism,  the  Christian  idea, 
the  Christian  spirit,  cannot  vanish  from  the  horizon 
of  humanity.  It  stands  for  ever  with  flaming  sword 
at  the  gates  of  conscience.  Let  no  one  think  that 
the  essence  of  Christianity  can  be  reduced  to  a  few 
rationalistic  abstractions.  When  the  roots  are  cut 
off,  how  can  the  tree  retain  its  life  ?  No,  no !  Those 
who  are  hostile  to  Christianity  as  a  whole  are  hostile 
to  everything  that  is  of  worUi  anywhere :  th^  are 
the  enemies  of  true  culture,  enemies  of  the  State, 
enemies  of  society,  enemies  of  all  high  endeavour, 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  wo»  of  Dr.  Delff 
is  a  philosophy  of  religion.  It  merits  a  place  by  the 
side  of  many  other  contemporary  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  peculiar  in  being  so  thoroughly  concrete. 
It  seizes  directly  upon  the  crude  pre-Chnstian  reli- 
gions, and  endeavours  to  show  how  they  came  to  be, 
how  they  came  to  decay,  how  they  successively  gave 
place  to  higher  forms,  until  the  ^'fulness  of  time'* 
came  for  the  absolute  incarnation  of  the  truth  in 
Christ.  Prometheus  represented  the  lowest  form  of 
the  religious  idea.  It  is  the  religion  of  utility.  Its 
highest  product  is  civilisation*  It  was  incarnated  in 
the  profTf  State  of  China.  Dionysos  is  traced  through 
all  tne  Oriental  mythologies.  lie  is  the  symbol  of 
something  higher  than  utility.  He  is  the  wine  god, 
the  god  of  enthusiasm  and  poesy.  Even  the  enthu- 
siasm of  delirium  is  better  than  the  dead  prosiness 
of  mere  utility.  Sokrates  is  a  protest  against  mere 
instiDct-religion,  and  an  appeal  to  the  worid  of  Ideas. 
His  death  was  a  necessity.    Either  he  had  to  be 


abolished,  or  the  traditional  religions  had  to  go  down. 
He  groped  toward  the  absolute  religion,  but  he  did 
not  fully  find  it.  Truth,  as  reflected  through  him, 
was  only  Greek  truth.  It  was  beclouded  by  many 
onesidedneeses.  It  was  partial,  not  universalistic, 
not  cosmopolitan.  But  Ckristos  is  absolutely  cosmo- 
politan. He  is  the  finale.  All  other  religions  were 
but  poor  broken  rays  from  the  sun  ;  Christ  is  the 
sun  itself,  without  shadow  of  intervening  veil.  Christ 
is  not  the  ideal  of  any  national  consciousness.  Gre^ 
gods  were  created  by  Greek  bards.  Christ  did  not 
spring  out  of  the  Jewish  consciousness.  This  con- 
sciousness was  antagonistic  to  him ;  it  repeatedly  fell 
away  from  him  ;  it  rejected  and  crucified  him.  But 
Christ  engrafted  himself  into  this  consciousness.  He 
was  the  ^carnation  of  the  absolute  ideal  into  hu- 
manity. He  was  the  Son  of  Man.  Christ  placed 
the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the  Jews  in  a  new  light.  He 
clothed  him  in  a  halo  of  gentleness  and  bve.  As 
manifested  in  Christ,  God  is  no  longer  the  slave  of 
technical  formalities,  no  longer  the  unapproachable^ 
consuming  flame  of  unbending  justice,  demanding 
unconditionally  the  death  of  the  sinner.  This  awfvu 
Grod,  Jesus,  by  his  atoning  death,  metamoiphosed  into 
api^^ing  Father.  Jesus  is  the  daysman,  receiving 
into  his  own  heart  the  darts  of  absolute,  justice. 
'  The  nearest  classification  of  the  author  is  as  an 
idealist.  "The  conscience  of  humanity  pronounces 
idealism  the  truth,  and  naturalism  a  sham.  The 
culture  of  humani^  has  long  since  relegated  natu- 
ralism into  the  dead  past.  Any  attempt  at  reviving 
it  is  but  the  galvanising  of  a  mummy.  Its  revival 
would  be  the  wreck  of  the  progress  of  millenniads. 
But  it  cannot  be  revived.  The  conscience  of  the 
race  calls  for  idealism.  €h>d  and  nature  are  absolute 
antitheses.  Monism  is  a  superseded  stand-point ;  it 
is  essentially  hostile  to  all  religion,  and  to  all. high 
culture." 

We  thank  Dr.  Delff  for  his  instructive  guidance 
through  the  ancient  mythologies.  We  only  regret 
that  when  he  uses  such  expressions  as  "  Christianity 
is  the  truth,'* "  Christ  is  Jehovah  incarnate,"  he  does 
not  mean  what  the  Church  means. 


Das  Vaterunser.  Yon  S.  F.  Evsbtsbusoh,  Hbtdeb, 
und  ZiMMEB.    Frankfurt-au-Main. 

An  excellent  book,  of  330  pages,  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  author  classifies  the  prayer  thus :  The 
invocation,  the  seven  petitions,  and  the  conclusion. 
His  work  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  whole  round  of 
the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  needed  work.  Queiy,  Do 
not  we  make  too  little  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  Have 
we  not  fallen  into  such  a  hortatory  and  rhetorical 
style  of  praying  as  to  find  it  embarrassing  to  step 
down  into  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  words  of 
Christ  ?  Or,  what  is  the  real  reason  ?  The  matter 
is,  at  least,  worthy  of  attention. 


Der  Wertk  des  Lebens  (The  Value  of  Life).  Von 
Dr.  E.  Diihring.    Leipzig  :  Koisland. 

Dr.  Dtthrin^  is  the  blind  philosopher  of  Berlin.  He 
writes  in  genial  style,  and  spices  most  of  his  pages 
with  wit  and  irony.  He  greatly  admires  Schopen- 
hauer, but  as  earnestly  assails  his  philosophy. 
Life  is  not  a  pessimistic  delusion,  fit  only  to  be  tlmist 
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back  into  night;  the  good  of  existence  far  out- 
weighs the  eviL  Diihring  looks  hopefully  to  the 
future,  both  of  phUoeophy  and  of  society. 

FRENCH. 

Saint  An$dfM  au  Bee  (The  Character  of  St  Anselm). 
Par  M.  Raosy.    Paris  :  Gk  TegnL 

St  Anselm  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  Catholic, 
P^testant  as  well  as  Roman.  Though  chiefly  known 
as  a  profound  theologian,  and  especially  as  the  origi- 
nator of  a  very  influential  Uieory  of  me  atonement, 
his  personal  character  is  no  lees  interesting  and  emi- 
nent for  all  good  qualities  than  are  his  speculations. 
The  book  before  us  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  St  Anselm 
as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  guide  of  souls  in  the  way 
of  life.  Heroic  must  be  any  man  who  can  stamp  his 
impress  upon  the  world  as  did  St.  AnwAln^  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Such  men  rule  by  Divine  right — 
in  virtue  of  what  they  make  of  themsdves  by  fidelity 
to  conscience  and  to  God.  It  is  well  for  the  Pro- 
testant of  to-day  occasionally  to  go  back  on  the  path 
of  histoiy,  and  fonn  fresh  acquaintance  with  the  men 
of  God  who  lightened  up  the  night  of  the  dismal  past 
It  intensifies  our  feeling  of  human  brotherhood.  It 
gives  us  a  salutary  consciousness  of  our  conununion 
with  the  Church  general  in  all  times  and  nations,  and 
sects.  The  chain  of  saints  is  a  chain  which  stretches 
along  all  the  ages.  There  have  been  no  gieat  blanks 
in  it  The  ancient  Church  and  the  patristic  Church 
had  their  ''saints.'*  So  has  the  modem  Church.  And 
the  galaxy  of  the  Middle  Aflee  stands  between  and 
fills  up  the  chasm.  The  book  of  Professor  Ragey  is 
written  with  a  careful  Christian  hand. 


ENGLISH. 


The  Church  and  the  World.  By  Aitdbsw  Robert 
Faussit,  M.A.    Hatchard's. 

Scarcely  a  happy  titie,  for  it  does  not  indicate  the 
contents  of  this  viduable  little  volume.  The  subordi- 
nate titles  are  TTteir  Mutual  BdaHom;  Qod^e  JtetrUm- 
tive  Riqhteoutntn  Towards  Them  ["Church  and 
World'*];  The  Key  to  Sacred  History,  Past,  FretaU, 
and  to  Cofne,  The  book  deserves  to  survive  its  inde- 
finite and  cumbrous  titie,  for  it  is  really  a  thoughtful, 
helpful,  and  effective  resc»roh  of  Scripture  in  ref erenoe 
to  the  Divine  formation  and  guidance  of  His  Church. 
The  Bible  is  laid  wide  open,  and  with  scholarly  care- 
fulness its  historic  records  are  delineated,  and  we  are 
led  to  see  Grod*s  ways  "  justified  with  men.'* 


Modem  Science  Mocking  at  the  Bible.  Longmans 
and  Co. 

We  can  see  nothing  in  this  book  to  justify  its  pub- 
lication. Its  author  is  nameless,  its  theorisings  are 
confused,  and  its  teachings  are  vague. 


AMERICAN. 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  Discourses  and  Essays  by 
HiNBT  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troductoiy  Notice,  by  Gborgb  L.  Printiss,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  8vo.,  pp.  496.  New  York : 
Scribner,  Armstrong  and  Co.    1877. 

Heniy  B.  Smith  was  bom  in  1815,  and  died  in  1877. 
He  was  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine  ;  was  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin,  in  a  class  marked  for  talent,  and  studied 
theology  at  Bangor  and  at  Andover.  Thence  he  went 
to  Grermany  and  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin.  He 
was  the  valued  pupil  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  UlricL 
Under  these  eminent  teachers  he  prosecuted  with  en- 
thusiasm the  study  of  Church  lustoiy,  theology,  and 
philosophy.  On  his  return  he  spent  five  happy  years 
in  the  pastorate,  and  then  filled  successive  professor- 
ships at  Andover,  Amherst,  and  New  York.  In  New 
York  he  established  The  Presbyterian  Review,  which 
afterwards  became  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Prinreton  Review,  The  volume  before  us  is  a  noble 
monument  of  his  life  and  labours.  The  introduction, 
including  a  brief  biography  by  his  fellow-professor,  is 
a  warm-hearted  tribute  to  his  high  personal  quidities, 
as  well  as  an  appreciative  surve^n  of  his  works.  As 
his  career  was  noble,  and  his  position  pre-eminent,  so 
his  productions  are  held  as  standards. 

(H  the  pieces  here  presented,  six  are  discussions  of 
theologicsd  topics,  and  six  are  adverse  reviews.  The 
first,  on  Faith  and  Philosophy,  which  gives  titie  to 
the  book,  is  his  master-piece  in  direct  discussion.  His 
reviews  handle,  with  consummate  ability,  the  English 
rationalists,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professor  Draper^ 
Whedon  on  the  Will,  Renan,  and  Stranie. 


The  Expositor.  Hodder  and  Stoughtoo. — Strong 
and  valuable  artides,  month  by  month,  appear  in  this 
studious  magazine,  claiming  and  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  "  the  more  thoughtful  among  us.*'  Hie  ecUtor 
gathers  into  his  staff  renowned  writers  from  all 
sections  of  the  Church,  who  bring  their  highest  gifts 
to  the  topics  with  which  they  severally  deal. 


The  Clergyman's  Magazine  (Hodder  and  Stoughton) 
admirably  sustains  its  character.  Its  articles  are 
wisely  chosen,  well  written,  and  not  infrequent! 
marked  by  high  ability.  Each  monthly  part  is  i ' 
with  various  materials  for  the  help  of  preachers. 


Works  by  Rev.  J.  Culboss,  A.M.,  D.D.    Moigan 
and  Scott 

Vol  L  John,  whotn  Jesus  loved.  Vol  II.  Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  Christ's  message  to  Lao- 
dieea.  Vol.  III.  Thy  first  love  :  Christ's  message  to 
Ephesus.  These  are  companion  volumes,  each  illus- 
trated  with  pictorial  representations  of  sacred  scenes, 
and  nicely  bound,  bevelled  doth,  crown  8vo.  38.'6d. 
Delightful  books  for  restful  religious  reading,  rich  in 
elevated  thought  expressed  in  incisive  and  eloquent 
language,  in<Ucating  alike  the  culture  of  a  devout 
mind  and  a  largeness  of  religious  experience.  These 
are  books  to  open  visions  of  truth  to  him  who  reads, 
and  to  quicken  spiritual  cravings  and  purposes  in  the 
bdiever  8  heart  Whether  they  are  best  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  or  in  their  subjective  richness  it  were 
difficult  to  judge  ;  they  are  good,  notably  good,  from 
whatever  standpoint  tiiey  may  be  estimated.  Dr. 
Culross  has  merited  and  won  for  his  literary  produc- 
tions a  place  side  by  side  with  those  of  Dr.  James 
Hamilton  and  Adolph  Si^hir.  He  combines,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  qualities  of  penetrating  thought, 
mellow  spiritual  feeling,  and  mastery  of  beautifol 
speech,  which  concentrate  in  and  add  peculiar  worth 
to  his  writings.  We  emphatically  commend  these 
littie  volumes  to  reUgious  households. 
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THE    SON    OF    MAN. 


By  Professor  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee,  UniTersity  of  Utreoht. 


HUNDRED  years  ago  a  distin- 
guished company  of  eminent  men, 
most  of  them  decided  antagonists 
of  religion  and  Christianity,  was  assembled 
in  a  drawing-room  in  Paris.  Again,  as  it 
was  customary  in  that  circle,  Holy  Scripture 
had  been  the  general  drudge ;  from  all  sides 
the  sharp  and  envenomed  arrows  of  mockery 
being  aimed  at  its  seemingly  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  points.  At  once  one  of 
the  boldest  among  these  free-thinkers,  the 
famous  Diderot,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  to 
the  general  amazement  of  the  company,  in  a 
tone  which  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion, 
uttered  these  remarkable  words :  "All  right, 
gentlemen,  all  right !  I  am  ready  to  declare 
all  of  you  are  clever  writers  and  competent 
judges,  and  few  in  France  or  abroad  would 
be  able  to  speak  or  write  better  than  you  do. 
But  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  evil  we  have 
just  been  saying  about  this  accursed  book, 
and  which  no  doubt  serves  it  right,  still  I 
think  I  might  defy  any  of  you  to  compose  a 
historical  tale  so  ingenuous  and  at  the  same 
time  so  sublime,  so  touching  and  fit  to  pro- 
duce such  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  for 
centuries  to  come,  as  the  gospel  relation  of 
Christ's  sufiFering  and  death."  No  wonder, 
indeed,  an  unwonted  but  most  significant 
silence  followed  this  quite  unexpected  utter- 
ance in  Baron  de  Holbach's  salon. 

Wherefore,  it  may  be  asked,  this  anecdote 
as  introduction  to  a  new  research  concerning 
that  vital  question  for  Christian  truth  and 
conscience,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ? 
Whose  son  is  He?"  For  this  reason,  that 
it  reminds  us  how  unbelief  itself  can  be 
urged  to  acknowledge  the  undeniable  great- 
ness of  our  Lord,  and  how,  this  being  the 
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case,  Christian  faith  must  never  relent  when 
called  again  and  again  to  account  for  its 
heartfelt  conviction.  More  especially  in  our 
days  the ^ Lord  asks  His  disciples,  "Whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  V  *  and  more  than  ever  it 
is  avowed  by  those  most  competent  to  judge 
that  Christology  is  the  very  central  point  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  truth  and  salvation. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  answer  to  this 
question  has  been  rendered  far  more  difficult 
in  consequence  of  the  position  the  negative 
criticism  of  our  century  has  taken  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  sources  from  which 
that  is  to  be  drawn.  This,  to  be  sure,  would 
be  relatively  easy,  if  the  authenticity,  trust- 
worthiness, and  Divine  authority  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  of  the  Apostolic  epistles  were 
universally  acknowledged ;  the  main  ques- 
tion would  then  of  course  be  restricted  to  a 
mere  exegetical  research.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  how  utterly  difierent  the  state  of 
things  actually  isy  as  not  opinions  only,  but 
the  very  principles  themselves  are  irrecon- 
cilably opposite  one  against  another.  That 
the  written  word  of  the  New  Testament 
ever  and  anon  sides  with  supematuralism, 
and  clearly  states  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  no 
honest  unbeliever  will  even  try  to  deny ;  but 
he  will  not  therefore  be  ready  to  confess  that 
this  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  testimony  to  truth.  The  days  are 
long  gone  when  there  was  an  end  to  all  dis- 
cussion by  merely  stating  :  Tkypairrai :  "  It 
is  written."  That  these  things  are  written, 
unbelief  itself  knows  full  well ;  the  question 
remains  whether  that  which  is  written  be 
considered  as  truth. 
This  being,  the  interest  and  importance 

•Matt.xvi.  15. 
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increases  of  the  inquiry  whether  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  something  about  Jesus  Christ  as 
duly  averred,  derived  from  sources  which 
must  be  acknowledged  as  authentic  and  au- 
thoritative by  ALL  contending  parties ;  and 
if  so,  to  what  appreciation  of  the  Saviour's 
personality  the  investigation  of  those  unsus- 
pected sources  must  lead. 

To  this  question  we  are  going  to  seek  an 
answer  in  the  subsequent  pages.  Voluntarily 
we  desist  from  making  use  of  suck  weapons, 
the  virtue  of  which  is  not  in  the  least  doubt- 
ful to  ourselves,  but  which  are  deemed  worth- 
less or  antiquated  by  our  antagonists.  We 
will  not  exclusively  pay  attention  to  testi- 
monies against  which  no  man  of  science  can 
afford  any  thing  essential ;  and  if,  then,  it 
appears  that,  even  on  the  ground  only  of 
these  indubitable  testimonies,  a  quite  unique 
place  must  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  Christ, 
then — ^but  we  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  on 
the  final  result  of  our  investigation,  desiring 
to  enable  everyone  to  judge  for  himself  on 
a  question  which  to  all  Christians  is  of  the 
highest  import. 

I.  Plrst  of  all,  it  lies  on  our  way  to  trace 
such  sources  as  are  to  be  found  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Christianity.  So  we  ask  if  we 
can  get  some  information  concerning  Jesus' 
person  and  history  anywhere  outside  the 
biblical  reports.  An  extravagant  unbelief 
united  with  the  grossest  ignorance  will  in- 
deed go  so  far  in  our  days  as  to  regard  eyen 
the  fact  of  Jesus'  historical  existence  as 
highly  dubitable.  Therefore  we  have  to  re- 
collect immediately  how  heathen  authors  of 
undeniable  authority  have  not  merely  roused 
the  certainty  of  Jesus'  existence,  but  the 
historical  importance  of  His  life,  beyond 
every  shadow  of  doubt.  Even  if  we  knew 
no  other  testimonies  than  those  of  Tacitus,* 
Suetonius,t  and  Lucianus,!  they  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  certify  that  with  regard 
to  this  history  we  do  not  stand  on  the 

*  AnnaL  xv.  ^6,        +  In  Glaudio,  cap.  25. 
t  De  morte  Peregrini,  c.  11, 12, 18. 


moving  legendary  sand  of  poetical  fiction, 
but  on  the  firm  and  living  rock  of  well- 
founded  historical  truth  and  of  the  most 
sober  and  earnest  reality.  From  Tacitus  we 
learn  at  least  this,  that  the  so-called  Chris- 
tians took  their  name  from  Christ,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  sentenced 
under  Pilate,  whilst  Lucianus  mentions  ex- 
pressly his  crucifixion.  He  calls  Jesus,  "  the 
great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine ; " 
and  elsewhere,  "  the  crucified  Sophist,  who 
bad  been  the  author  of  a  new  religion." 
What  mighty  impulse  this  "  crucified 
Sophist "  has  communicated  to  the  religious 
life  of  His  age  appears  more  indirectly,  but 
with  the  more  evidence,  perhaps,  from  that 
curious  passage  in  Suetonius,  where  he  men- 
tions "  the  Jews  rebelb'ng  in  Aome  on  the 
instigation  of  Clirist"  {Jvdmos,  impulsore 
Christo,  SomcB  tumultuantes  ") — ^an  utterly 
erroneous  statement  of  course,  but  in  its  in- 
accuracy itself  bearing  a  most  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  personal  influence  ascribed 
to  that  so-called  Sophist,  and  in  its  very 
mistake  showing  the  unmistakable  vestiges 
of  historical  truth.  All  these  testimonies 
are  most  emphatically,  though  involuntarily, 
supported  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  fiercest 
antagonists  of  Christianity,  Celsus,  who 
speaks  about  Jesus  as  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  makes  several  allusions  to  His 
doctrines,  deeds,  and  fate,  and  especially  to 
His  death  and  resurrection.  But  enough 
already  to  justify  the  German  poet  Wieland's 
saying  to  Napoleon  L,  who,  when  the  Em- 
peror jeeringly  spoke,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  ever  existed,"  answered  without 
hesitation,  "  Then,  Sire,  I  may  quite  as  well 
deny  your  own  Majesty's  existence."  The 
one  indeed  is  as  thoroughly  proved  as  the 
other. 

Of  much  higher  importance  still  is  the 
often  quoted  witness  of  the  Jewbh  historian, 
Flavius  Josephus,*  the  authenticity  of  which 

*  A.  T.  zvili  3,  8.  Compare  6,  2,  xx.  9,  1  ; 
D.  B.  J.  vL  5,  4. 
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most  be  accepted  on  external  and  internal 
grounds,  though  it  has  been  probably  inter- 
polated by  a  later  Christian  hand.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  author  must 
have  written  in  the  original  text  as  follows 
— ^that  which  seems  to  date  from  a  later 
period  we  place  in  parentheses  and  signalise 
by  italics :  "  In  those  days  lived  Jesus,  a 
wise  man  {if  we  may  call  Him  a  man),  for 
He  perpetrated  several  extraordinary  works 
{as  a  teacher  qf  those  who  gladly  accepted 
the  truth)  and  made  many  Jews  and  heathen 
His  followers  {this  man  was  the  Christ). 
When  Pilate  had  condemned  Him  on  the 
accusation  of  our  most  prominent  men,  those 
who  first  loved  Him  did  not  forsake  Him 
(Jar  He  reappeared  to  them  living,  on  the 
third  day,  as  the  Divine  Prophets  and  thour- 
sands  of  wonderful  prognostications  had 
predicted  before).  And  to  this  day  the  sect 
of  Christians,  called  after  His  name,  has  not 
died  out."  This,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,, 
which  remains  after  taking  away  the  probable 
interpolation,  has  still  a  very  great  weight 
indeed,  as  it  gives  an  indubitable  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  character  of  Jesus'  person- 
ality, calling  Him  a  perpretator  of  extra- 
ordinary (uncommon,  miraculous)  works 
(irapa^o^a  lypa)  thus  confirming  and  explain- 
ing the  above-cited  words  of  heathen  writers. 
In  Philo,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  find  any  men- 
tion made  about  Jesus,  and  in  the  Jewish 
Mischna  very  little ;  but  even  the  calumnies 
to  be  found'  there  against  Him,  and  in  the 
later  Gemara  against  His  mother,  do  prove 
this  at  least,  that  the  account  about  His 
miraculous  conception  and  immaculate  birth 
was  then  generally  known. 

From  Paganism  ;and  Judaism  now  turning 
to  Mahometan  testimonies,  we  hardly  feel 
surprised  that  communications  about  Jesus 
are  very  scarce  in  the  Koran,  and  those  few 
signalised  by  the  grossest  ignorance.  The 
four  Gospels  themselves  appear  to  have  been 
utterly  unknown  to  Mahomet ;  tins  is  cer- 
tain, he  cannot   seriously  have  examined 


them,  though  he  may  have  got  a  certain 
vague  and  defective  knowledge  of  the  main 
truths  of  the  Christian  creed.  John  the 
Baptist  he  mentions  as  the  Precursor  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  Issa  himself  he  calls,  **  the 
Messiah,"  born  in  a  miraculous  way, "  a  pro- 
phet often  wonderfully  supported  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  "a  man  who  worked  several 
miracles,"  "  once  healed  a  blind-born  man, 
has  cured  leprosy,  raised  the  dead,  and  lastly 
ascended  to  heaven,  whilst  his  enemies  erro- 
neously thought  that  He  died  on  a  cross." 
The  Prophet  of  Mecca  indeed  leaves  us  far 
more  of  the  Divine  in  the  (Jospel  history  than 
a  certain  so-called  Christian  theologicalschool. 
Still,  of  course,  no  real  elucidation  of  the 
sun's  bright  daylight  can  be  expected  from 
the  fading  rays  of  the  pale  half  moon. 

A  modem  theologian  in  Germany,  Fr. 
Eeim,  as  the  final  result  of  his  critical  re- 
searches, lately  gave  the  Saviour  this  en- 
comium, ''  That  Jesus  may  indeed  be  said 
to  have  excelled  most  of  us  common  men 
from  the  shoulder  upward" — ^like  a  Saul 
among  the  other  Israelites.  We  might  ask, 
I  think,  if  the  impartial  trial  even  of  those 
non-Christian  testimonies  we  have  been 
quoting,  would  not  lead  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  far  higher  minimum  than  this.  A 
Jewish  rabbi,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
offence  of  the  cross,  has  made  such  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  Jewish  and 
heathen  world,  and  in  a  short  time  masters 
both  of  them  by  His  word  and  spirit,  must 
necessarily  have  occupied  a  much  higher 
position  than  modem  Naturalism  assigns  to 
Him. 

II.  In  this  conviction  we  are  strongly  con- 
firmed, when — leaving  still  aside  the  New 
Testament  itself— we  pay  our  attention  to 
the  testimonies  of  Christian  antiquity  of  the 
first  two  centuries.  Like  the  glowing  even- 
ing sky  after  the  sun's  setting  bears  witness 
to  the  far  greater  splendour  of  the  already 
vanished  globe,  so  it  was  after  Christ's  death 
with  the  primssval  Church.    Most  remark- 
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able,  indeed,  is  the  frequent  mention  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  of  occur- 
ring miracles  most  positively  ascertained  by 
such  men  as  Justinus  Martyr,*  Iren3eu8,+ 
and  Origenes.t  This  extraordinary  faculty 
of  working  miracles  existing  in  the  old 
Church,  seems  a  legacy  of  the  same  power 
which,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  un- 
deniably authentic  Epistles,  the  apostolic 
age  possessed  even  in  a  hip:her  degree.  § 
About  the  miracles  worked  by  Jesus  Himself, 
we  find  a  highly  interesting  statement  in  a 
firagment  Eusebius  has  preserved  from  one 
of  the  very  first  apologists— Quadratus  of 
Magnesia,  who,  when  addressing  the  Emperor 
Hadrianus,  says  this :  "  The  works  of  our 
Saviour  were  visible  and  evident  to  all  ; 
these  works  were  the  healed  and  the  risen 
from  the  grave  ;  these  were  not  merely  wit- 
nessed then,  but  years  afterwards,  being 
present  amongst  us  long  after  the  Lord  Him- 
self had  gone,  so  that  even  some  of  them  were 
left  until  our  own  da^fs^W  Against  the 
trustworthiness  of  this  remarkable  assertion 
no  valid  objection  can  be  alleged,  and  Celsus 
himself,  the  first  heathen  author  who  wrote 
against  the  Christians  in  that  early  period, 
does  not  even  try  to  deny  the  miraculous 
power  of  Jesus,  but  merely  endeavours  to 
explain  it  by  the  supposed  assistance  of  the 
Evil  One. 

But  we  must  strive  to  get  a  more  broad 
and  general  review  of  the  state  of  things  in 
that  early  epoch  of  Christianity.  This  we 
discover  at  a  single  glance  :  the  st)irit  of  a 
new  life  has  gone  over  the  valley  of  death. 
It  is  true  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  world  still 
continue  the  old  wa3rs  and  customs ;  they 
are  not  essentially  altered ;  still  there  are 
the  old  dreams,  illusions,  manners,  but  there 
is  a  new  light  which  begins  to  appear  and  to 

•  Dialog,  cum  Tryp^^.,  1,  %  c.  39,  a.  82. 
t  Contra  Haer.  L.  5  ;  6  L.  2  :  32. 
+  Contra  Cels.  I.  c.  2,  46,  67  ;  II.  c.  87. 
§  Rom.  XV.  18, 19 ;  1  Cor.  xii  9, 28 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12; 
OaL  iii.  5  ;  comp.  Heb.  2  :  4. 
g  See  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iu.  37  ;  comp.  iv,  23. 


break  through  the  darkness  ;  something,  it 
is  felt,  is  internally  changed  ;  a  new  moral 
and  religious  power  is  forcing  its  way,  which 
the  world  henceforth  shall  have  to  take  into 
account  ;  a  new  and  fresh  faith  has 
conquered  thousands  of  hearts  in  three 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  disciples  still  move 
most  in  the  quiet  of  darkness  ;  in  catacombs 
and  caverns  they  hold  their  gatherings  ;  but 
in  that  dark  soil  the  seed  of  life  germinates 
and  takes  root  powerfully  though  unseen. 
In  some  respects  as  to  creed  and  worship, 
these  early  Christians  already  diflfer;  but 
one  name  hovers  on  all  lips,  a  name  praised 
with  deep  affection  and  admiration,  nay, 
with  thankful  adoration.  They  are  baptised 
by  one  baptism  ;  they  join  at  one  eucharistic 
table  to  glorify  the  same  death  for  the  release 
of  sinners,  and  as  long  as  the  oldest  of  them 
can  recollect,  they  have  come  together  to 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Why 
precisely  then  ?  Because  they  are  all  firmly 
convinced  that  He,  after  whose  name  they 
are  called,  on  that  day  bodily  left  the  grave, 
and  because  this  to  them  all  was  a  fact  of 
such  predominant  weight,  that  the  Jew  dis- 
regarded for  its  importance  his  holy  time- 
honoured  Sabbath,  and  the  heathen  vowed 
the  day  of  old  called  after  the  sun  to  the 
glorification  of  Him,  who  was  the  true 
Light  of  the  World.  If  We  ask  what  these 
Christians  were  doing  then,  when  assembling 
together?  Already  before,  or  in  the  year 
110,  Plinius  can  report  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
janus,  "  that  the  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  God;"* 
and  some  existent  remnants  of  the  oldest 
Christian  art  confirm  this  statement  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  On  a  monument  of 
Christian  antiquity  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  Antonines,  we  discover  in  the  midst 
of  a  religious  assembly  a  virgin  holding  a 
lyre,  to  the  tunes  of  which  she  is  apparently 

*  "  Quod  essent  soliti  ttato  die  ante  lucem  convenire, 
carmenque  Christo  quoH  Deo^  secum  invicem  dicere." 
— Epist.  Plin.  X.,  97. 
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singing  a  hymn.*  Of  the  probable  tenor  of 
such  hymns  we  may  easily  form  an  idea. 
The  words  read  in  Eph.  v.  14,  "  Awake,  thou 
that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light " — ^in  the  original 
showing  the  shape  of  a  well-metred  verse — 
most  likely  form  the  beginning  of  the  very 
oldest  Church  hymn  already  used  in  the 
days  of  Paul.  Moreover,  we  possess  the 
celebrated  ''  canticle  to  Christ "  mentioned 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  dating,  it  may  be 
supposed,  from  the  second  century.  In  this 
hymn  Christ  is  glorified  as  "  the  all-reigning 
Word  of  the  Father  on  high."  Again,  on  a 
great  many  old  monuments  we  see  the  lyre 
in  the  hands  of  Orpheus,  surrounded  by 
wild  beasts,  who  are  charmed  by  his  music, 
a  representation  of  Christ  soothing  the 
passions  by  the  harmony  of  the  gospel,  and 
restoring  the  golden  age  by  His  miraculous 
power.  Then  again  and  again  we  encounter 
the  fi$hy  a  much-beloved  emblem,  as  the 
five  letters  of  its  Greek  name,  'Ix^>  form 
the  initials  of  five  words:  Jemia,  Christ, 
God,  Son,  Saviour;  and  already  in  this 
period  everywhere  we  see  His  cross  occupjdng 
a  prominent  place  among  the  Christian 
symbols.  More  especially  the  tombs  of  the 
early  Christians  speak  of  the  eminent  rank 
His  disciples  ascribe  to  Him.  On  a  funeral 
monument  in  Africa,  restored  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  thus  originally  from  a  much  older 
period,  a  deceased  Christian  is  designated 
as  Cultor  Verbi,  "Worshipperof  the  Word." 
There  is  more  still.  The  excavations  in 
Fompeji  have  in  our  days  brought  to  light 
scoffing  jests  concerning  the  Christians, 
scribbled  rudely  on  the  waUs  (the  so-called 
griffisst),  as,  for  instance^  "  (i)gni  gaudi, 
(C)bristian8e,"  meaning  to  mock  a  Christian 
who  is  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.f  So,  too, 
the  old  nicknames  of  sun-worshippers,  cross- 

*  Comp.  I.  A.  Domer,  EtUincIcdungtgesch.  der 
Lthrt  WW  der  Penan  Christi,  i.  s.  291  ff. 

t  Compare  T.  Oyerfoeok,  Pomp^i  in  $einen  Oebauden, 
XL  s.  w.,  1866,  B.  116. 


adorers,  ass-reverers,*  with  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  often  insulted  in  the  second 
century,  indirectly  show  that  a  Divine 
honour  was  generally  attributed  to  Christ  by 
His  followers.  Already  at  the  beginning  of 
that  century,  Ignatius  called  himself  Christo* 
phorus,  bearing  the  Christ  in  his  heart,  and 
the  disciples  "  believing  in  Christ,"  as  they 
preferred  to  be  called,  used  to  devote  to  His 
name  an  adoring  homage.  All  these  things 
are  facts  which  no  criticism  can  ever  anni- 
hilate, and  prove  most  surely  that  at  least 
tt^e  original  monuments  of  the  highest 
Christian  antiquity  utterly  contradict  the 
bold  assertions  of  modern  naturalism. 

But  there  are  things  more  stringent  and 
decisive  still.  We  can  afford  testimonies  of 
contemporaries,  friends,  and  co-operators  of 
the  Apostles  themselves,  not  leaving  us  the 
least  doubt  about  their  opinions.  If  we 
listen  to  Clemens  Romanus — the  same  most 
probably  about  whom  mention  is  made  by 
Paul  (Fhilipp.  ii.  3), — and  whose  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  written  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  according  to  some 
even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — 
we  hear  him  speaking  in  a  tone  of  equal 
reverence  both  of  God  and  of  Clirist,  calling 
the  latter  "  the  sceptre  of  God's  majesty," 
whose  descent  on  earth  was  ''a  deed  of 
voluntary  humiliation,  "t  He  alludes  em- 
phatically to  the  Saviour's  pre-existence, 
honours  Him  above  all  angels,  and  acknow- 
ledges in  His  crucifixion  the  cause  of  our 
salvation.  In  constant  concordance  with 
Paul,  he  is  clearly  conscious  that  he  has  no 
other  (jospel  to  bring  to  the  Corinthians  save 
that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen  him- 

*  A  very  curious  caricature,  roughly  sketched  on 
the  waU,  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's 
palace  in  Rome.  It  represents  an  ass  hung  on  the 
cross,  with  a  man  worshipping  at  its  side,  with  the 
inscription  Afot^aiAtrns  aiptroti  rov  3fov — Anamt* 
menes  adores  his  God.  Most  likely  a  Crrecian  soldier 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  has  traced  these  lines  and 
words  to  pky  a  joke  at  one  of  his  comrades. 

+  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  16. 
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self  had  preached.  No  other  spirit  manifests 
itself  in  Ignatius  (x.  117).  Of  the  seven 
epistles  ascribed  to  him,  at  least  the  shorter 
text  maybe  regarded  as  surely  authentic. 
With  great  fervour  he  resists  the  denial  of 
the  Saviour's  human  nature,  but  with  no 
less  force  that  of  His  divine  character. 
Christ  is  obviously  to  him  the  centre  of  the 
whole  revelation ;  ahready,  under  the  old 
covenant,  Christ  was  ''the  door  to  the 
Father,  through  which  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  have  en- 
tered; the  eternal  "Logos,  invisible,  but 
manifested  and  made  flesh  for  our  sake.''* 
And  when  Ignatius  died  on  this  confession, 
very  soon  after  the  voice  of  Polycarpus  is 
heard,  wishing  to  the  Christians  *'  the  grace 
of  God  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ever 
and  again  uniting  Christ's  name  with  that 
of  the  Father,  and  confessing  Him  as  the 
Son  of  0od,  manifested  in  flesh.t 

With  these  explicit  confessions  the  whole, 
spirit  of  their  writings  corresponds.  It  is 
clearly  apparent  everywhere  that  these  men 
adore  Christ,  that  they  live  in  Him,  and 
stand  with  Him  in  a  communion  of  soul  and 
spirit,  such  ^as  cannot  exist  with  regard  to 
any  mortal  man.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
equally  memorable  words  from  Hermas  and 
Barnabas,  the  friend  of  Paul ;  and  if  I  aimed 
at  completeness,  I  could  not  pass  under 
silence  Justinus  Martyr,  whose  Christology 
bears  the  same  supematuralistic  stamp.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  mention  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  old  Chlristian 
literature,  a  "  patristic  gem,"  as  it  has  not 
unjustly  been  called.  I  allude  to  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  Diognetus,  written  most 
likely  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century  by  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  without 
any  special  dogmatic  tendency,  nevertheless 
wholly  penetrated  by  the  same  super- 
naturalistic  view  of  Christ.  Here,  too,  He 
is  called  "  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  Word, 

*  Bp.  ad  PML  c  9  ;  ad  Magn.  a  other  pL 
t  Bp.  ad  Phnipp.  c  1,  7. 


in  whom  God  Himself  came  to  men,  who  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  now  manifested." 
Likewise  in  the  oldest  of  the  so-called  Sibyl- 
line books,  which  originated  from  Jewish 
Christians,  the  coming  of  Christ  is  announced 
as  that  of  "  the  eternal  and  immortal  God."^ 
What  do  we  want  more  ?  In  truth,  every- 
where, to  what  side  we  glance,  we  behold 
the  Light  beaming  forth  in  glorious  rays, 
though  surrounded  sometimes  by  clouds. 
There  have  been  such  as  pronounced  Jesus 
to  be  a  mere  produce  of  His  time,  and  Chris- 
tianity nothing  but  a  natural  fruit  grown  on 
Jewish  and  heathen  soil ;  if  this  were  reallj 
the  case,  we  might  ask — ^Whence,  then,  the 
unnatural  and  extraordinary  phenomenon 
that  this  supposed  daughter  was  persecuted 
by  her  mother  already  in  the  cradle? 
Whence  the  hatred  with  which  the  Jews 
from  the  very  beginning  raged  against  the 
followers  of  Christ,  if,  as  it  pleases  Baur  to 
say,  Jesus  had  been  nothing  but  "  the  first 
Ebionite,"  who  died  on  the  cross,  like  as 
Socrates  drank  the  cup,  a  martjrr  of  His  own 
doctrine,  but  nothing  more  ?  Then,  indeed, 
the  oldest  Church  was  better  informed.  In 
a  letter  written  in  the  year  177,  the  Chris- 
tians in  Smyrna,  speaking  of  the  martyrdom 
of  their  bishop  Polycarpus,  say,  "  Christ 
alone  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  Grod;  the 
martyrs  we  love  as  His  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers."t  But  how  should  we  come  to  an 
end,  if  we  wero  to  gather  all  the  testimonies 
of  Divine  honour  given  to  the  Saviour  in  the 
old  Christian  Church  ?  And  let  us  not  over- 
look this  :  all  these  voices,  a  few  only  of 
which  we  have  been  listening  to,  do  not 
come  to  us  from  an  occult  or  remote  comer 
of  the  world;  they  come  from  the  great 
centres  of  life,  culture,  and  science  in 
those  days — ^from  Rome,  Asia  Minor,  Alex- 
andria, Greece  ;  they  speak  to  us  oat 
of  the  oldest  writings  and  resound  through 
the  vaults  of  the  catacombs.    Why,  then, 

*  Comp.  Domer,  a.  a.  O.  I.  s.  243. 
t  Buseb.,  U.  B.  iv.  15. 
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should  we  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  word 
of  a  scholar,*  who  has  devoted  his  time 
and  zeal  to  a  most  thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  subject :  "  The  old  Church  de- 
serves with  the  fullest  right  the  name  of  a 
witness  to  the  human,  but  not  less  to  the 
Divine  nature  of  Christ,  whether  we  look  at 
its  literature  or  its  liturgy,  its  festivals  or 
its  art.  Notwithstanding  all  mutual  differ- 
ence, the  oriental  and  occidental  Churches 
all  agree  in  that  conviction  of  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  which  was  the  apostolic  faith,  and 
is  ours  still. 

III.  *'  Which  was  the  apostolic  faith  .  .  ?" 
"  But  even  this  remains  the  question,"  some- 
body might  infer.  "  Already  the  oldest 
Church  has  gone  beyond  the  simplicity  of 
the  original  apostolic  instruction.  You 
allude  to  writings  as  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles. But  you  know,  no  doubt,  nearly  all  of 
these  are  spurious."  "  Nearly  all  ?"  Well, 
let  it  be  so.  For  a  moment  we  will  take 
this  as  granted.  But  even  according  to  the 
most  negative  critics,  some  monuments  at 
least  of  the  apostolic  literature  are  of  un- 
doubted authenticity.  Now,  then,  let  us 
look  at  these  alone,  in  order  to  see  what  t/iey 
have  to  tell  us  about  the  genuine  apostolic 
testimony  concerning  the  Son  of  Man. 

Designedly  it  is  the  last  Bible-book  to 
which  we  turn  first  our  attention.  •  The 
boldest  criticism  itself  never  doubted  the 
apostolic  origin  of  John's  Revelation,  and 
has  even  fixed  its  date  as  early  as  the  year 
68  or  69  of  our  era.  Leaving  here  aside  the 
question  whether  this  supposition  be  right, 
we  only  wish  to  ask  now  :  In  what  light  did 
John  place  the  personality  of  Christ  ?  In 
the  very  introduction  of  this  book,  Christ  is 
called  "the  Faithful  Witness,  the  First- 
begotten  of  the  dead,  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  "t  These  names  already 
would  have  more  than  a  scent  of  idolatry, 
if  the  apostle-prophet  had  acknowledged  in 
the  Lord  nothing  but  an  eminent  man.     No 

*  Doxner,  a.  a.  O.  L  s.  296,  f  I^^-  i-  ^>  ^• 


wonder,  indeed,  that  theologians  of  the  most 
"extreme  left"  were  forced  to  avow  that 
John  here  looks  at  the  Master  "in  His 
exalted  state,"  in  the  glorified  light  of  Israel's 
crowned  Messiah  and  King ;  but  is  it  possible 
in  truth  to  keep  us  on  this  stand-point, 
when  we  consider  and  join  the  different 
features  of  the  image  of  Christ  as  depicted 
in  the  book  of  Revelation  ?  Is  it  nothing, 
perhaps,  tliat  Christ  is  announced  with  quite 
the  same  names,  which  are  commonly  used 
of  God,  that  He  is  called  "Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and 
the  Last,"*  and  elsewhere  "  the  Amen,  the 
Beginning  of  the  Creation  of  Ood;  the 
Faithful  and  True;  the  Word  of  God; 
King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords  ?"  t  Is  it 
nothing,  when  He  speaks  of  His  God  in  a 
quite  special  sense,  when  He  receives  and 
accepts  in  the  temple  of  heaven  the  incense 
of  an  adoration  which  is  expressly  denied 
in  the  same  book  to  the  highest  of  angels  ?  X 
No  wonder,  indeed,  that  a  more  impartial 
adherent  of  modern  views  was  urged  to  the 
avowal,  "Certainly  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  Revelation  Christ  is  elevated 
equally  to  God  Himself."  §  In  our  days  it 
has  become  a  kind  of  fashion  to  sustain 
that  the  supernaturalistic  representation 
of  Christ  is  the  result  of  a  later  theo- 
logy ;  but  how,  then,  these  words  of  John, 
written  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  strict 
monotheistic  Israelite,  however  zealous  of 
his  Master's  honour,  could  have  used  such 
expressions,  if  he  did  not  really  consider 
Him  as  participating  the  Divine  nature  and 
majesty?  And  how,  besides,  could  he  rea- 
sonably expect  for  these  e2q)ressions  a  sym- 
pathetic echo  from   his  fiirst  readers,  the 

*  Rev.  xxiL  13 1  comp.  i.  8. 

+  Rev.  iii  12—19, 11—16. 

X  Rev.  iii.  2,  12  ;  v.  8  ;  xix.  10 ;  xadi.  8,  9. 

§  £.  Reuss.,  Hiit,  de  la  Theol  Chrii,  L  p.  346 ; 
"il  faut  reoonnaltre  sans  h^ter  que  Christ  dans 
TApocalypse  est  ^ev^  au  niveau  de  Dieu.** 
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Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  if  he  bad  not  been 
conscious  that  his  conviction  was  in  the  main 
points  theirs  too  ?  So  it  is  quite  clearly 
evinced  what  the  general  belief  of  the  Chris- 
tians concerning  the  person  of  Christ  was  in 
those  early  days. 

There  is  more  :  the  same  faith  in  the 
same  days  of  primseval  Christianity  may  be 
traced  not  only  among  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians, but  even  among  the  Jewish,  of  whom 
it  is  generally  asserted  that  they  stood,  on 
the  whole,  on  a  lower,  more  Ebionistic  stand- 
point. For  this  fact  we  have  a  witness  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  evidently  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
temple.  The  author  of  this  letter  not  only 
renders  homage  to  Christ  as  "  the  brightness 
of  Ood's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person,"*  but  urges,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  as  emphatically  as  can  be  done, 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  And — this 
especially  must  not  be  overlooked — ^nowhere 
it  appears  that  there  exists  any  discrepancy 
of  opinion  between  him  and  his  readers. 
He  does  not  argue  his  views,  but  merely 
reminds  others  that  which  they  might  pos- 
sibly forget,  though  they  had  known  and 
confessed  it  before.  According  to  this  docu- 
ment, the  confession  of  Christ's  Divine  nature 
must  have  belonged  to  those  ''  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ"  (Heb.  vi.  1.),  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  and 
can  therefore  not  have  been  a  produce  of  the 
second  century,  as  modem  naturalism  affirms 
ever  and  again.  If  we  do  not  urge  this 
point  any  more,  if  we  leave  the  Epistles  of 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude  altogether  aside,  it  is 
because  wp  now  wish  to  use  merely  those 
weapons  the  validity  of  which  is  not  even  con- 
tested by  modern  criticism.  These  already, 
few  as  they  may  seem,  are  utterly  sufficient 
victoriously  to  withstand  the  fiercest  assaults 
of  our  antagonists,  even  when  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  undeniably  authentic  words 
of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

♦  Heb.  i.  8. 


It  is  generally  known  that  the  Tiibingen 

school,  amongst  the  thirteen  epistles  ascribed 

to  Paul,  only  acknowledges  four  as  really 

authentic :  those  to  the  Romans,  CorinthiauB, 

and  Galatians.    The  adherents  of  this  school 

take  it  for  granted  that  those  letters  have 

been  written  between  55  and  58  a.d.,  about 

twelve  years  before  the  Revelation  of  John. 

Some  of  the'  Tubingen  scholars,  by  more 

recent  investigations,  have  been  brought  to 

acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  two  other 

Epistles,  that  to  the  Philippians,  and  the 

First  to  the  Thessalonians ;  very  likely  they 

will  go  further  back,  when  once  the  fever  of 

negation  has  somewhat  remitted.    But  let 

us  rest  contented  with  the  first  mentioned 

four.    We  do  not  want  any  more.     Being 

rich  enough  by  what  must  be  conceded  to 

us,  we  can  afford  to  be  liberal.     From  this 

quadrilateral  of  strongholds,  no  enemy  will 

be  able  to  dislodge  us.    We  take  first  the 

oldest  of  the  four  apostolic  letters,  that  to 

the  Galatians,  and  behold!  the  very  first 

word  is,   ''Paul,   an  apostle  not  of  men, 

neither  by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ."    So 

he  calls  himself  in  the  first  verse  of  the 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  a  servant  of  Jesus 

Christ,"  and  never  certainly  Paul   would 

have  called  himself  a  servant  of  any  man, 

even  if  this  had  been  a  Moses  or  a  Socrates. 

But  we  would  have  to  peruse  the  whole  of 

these  four  writings,  were  we  to  indicate  all 

the  expressions  by  which  an  answer  is  given 

to  the  question,  how  Paul,  the  indubitably 

genuine  Paul,  the  man  of  philosophic  mind 

and    highly    cultivated    standing,    judges 

on  the  nature  of  Christ.      To   set  forth 

one  thing  at  least:  the  Apostle  evidently 

discerns  in  the  Lord  a  higher,  divine  nature, 

differing  from  that  which  he  has  in  common 

with  all  other  men,*  and  he  honours  Him  as 

"  God's  own  Son,  which  God  sent  into  the 

world,    in    the   likeness    of   sinful    flesh." 

To  Paul,  Jesus  Christ  was  most  truly  a 

man,  but  descended  from  heaven,  and  now 

♦  Rom.  L  8,  4. 
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participating  in  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
God,  whose  names  and  properties  he  often 
indiscriminately  ascribed  to  Chiist.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  Apostle,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
living  Divine  Being,  who  still  sees  and  hears 
us,  who  is  willing  and  mighty  to  succour  His 
followers ;  he  invocates  Him  in  need,f  and 
shows  thereby  that  he  thinks  Him  omni- 
present and  almighty.  And  this  man,  who 
on  every  page  of  his  writings  glorifies  Christ 
equally  with  God  Himself,  can  certainly  not 
be  reckoned  among  either  impostors  or 
fanatics.  Every  new  research  of  his  life 
and  work  makes  this  only  the  more  apparent  : 
here  we  have  a  personality,  a  conversion,  a 
devotion  never  to  be  explained  without  a 
supernatural  agency  and  influence.  This  to 
every  impartial  eye  is  as  clear  as  daylight 
itself ;  and  PauFs  whole  life  will  remain  for 
ever  an  unexplained  enigma,  if  indeed  of 
Jesus,  the  great  David's  Son,  nothing  else 
could  be  said  than  has  been  said  of  the 
patriarch  David  himself,  ''that  he  is  both 
dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with 
us  unto  this  day."f  Paul's  whole  life  is  an 
undeniable  argument  for  the  Divine  nature 
and  exaltation  of  the  Lord,  a  witness  far 
easier  ignored  than  refuted.  Before  taking 
leave  of  the  great  Apostle,  we  must  fix  the 
attention  still  on  two  more  special  points. 

We  vilMAe  first  to  the  strong  and  stringent 
proof  of  the  LotSs  bodily  remrrection  an  the 
third  day  the  Apostle  has  given  in  that 
most  remarkable  and  indestructible  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
a  testimony  of  the  higher  value,  when  we 
consider  how  that  which  was  written  there 
about  the  year  57  had  been  already  per- 
sonally preached  by  him  some  years  before. 
"Delivering,"  according  to  his  own  word, 
"  unto  those  of  Corinth  that  which  he  also 

*  Rom.  viii.  3,  4-32 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  47.  Compare  my 
Christclogy  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by 
Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  1871,  p.  182. 

t  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9 ;  comp.  1  Thesa.  iii  11. 

X  Acts  ii  29. 


had  received"  himself  earlier  still  (1  Cor. 
XV.  3),  so  that  we  see  ourselves  brought  back 
here  to  a  period  only  a  few  years  posterior  to 
the  memorable  event  itself,  about  which  even 
unbelief  has  been  compelled  to  confess, 
"nothing  but  the  miracle  of  resurrection 
could  overcome  a  doubt,  which  would  have 
doomed  faith  itself  to  the  night  of  an  eternal 
death."*  Indeed,  if  the  subject  were  not 
too  serious,  it  would  be  almost  amusing  to 
notice  the  skilful  but  neck-breaking  perfor- 
mances by  which  so-called  criticism  and  text 
explication — this  last  often  more  implicating 
than  explicating — have  tried  to  escape  the 
pinch  of  pressing  arguments,  and  could 
merely  succeed  in  proving  the  impotence  of 
their  own  despondency. 

In  the  second  place,  I  must  refer  to  the 
surprising  light  Paul's  well-known  represen- 
tation of  Christ  as  the  "second  Adam" 
throws  on  the  relation  of  the  miraculous 
conception  and  supernatural  birth  of  our 
Lord.f  It  is  often  asserted  that  Paul  seems 
to  know  nothing  about  that  wonderful  event, 
mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Luke  alone. 
Leaving  aside  here  that  which  could  fitly  be 
opposed  to  this  assertion,  I  now  only  indicate 
the  logical  consequence  resulting  from  the 
Apostle's  often  repeated  antithesis  between 
Adam  and  Christ.  According  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  sin  and  death  come  from  the  first 
Adam  to  all  his  descendants  without  any 
exception.  How,  now,  can  He  from  whom 
flows  a  quite  opposite  stream  of  life  and 
salvation,  possibly  have  sprung  from  the 
first  by  mere  natural  derivation  ;  mtist  He 
not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  new  sprig, 
grafted  by  a  supernatural  act  and  fact  on 
the  old  unsound  stem  ? 

I  mean  now  to  have  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  the  superhuman  character  in 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  merely  been  expressly 
confessed  in  the  oldest  Church  of  the  Apos- 

♦  r.  C.  Bamr,  Das  ChrisUnth  und  die  Chr,  Kirche 
der  drd  esten  Jakrhund,  1860,  a.  39. 
t  Rom.  V.  12-21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 
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tolic  age,  from  various  and  most  competent 
sides,  but  that  it  was  even  clearly  though 
tacitly  presupposed  as  a  self-evident  truth 
liable  to  no  reasonable  doubt.  Assertions 
like  those  of  Paul  deserve  the  more  credit, 
as  they  are  in  general  not  said  with  a  fixed 
purpose,  but  were  only  occasionally  men- 
tioned, without  the  least  demonstrative 
tendency,  and  nevertheless  showing  a  convic- 
tion which  has  left  no  place  for  doubt  at  all. 
One  observation  more,  and  I  abandon  this 
part  of  my  demonstration.  It  is  well  known 
what  was  the  very  oldest  heresy  concerning  the 
person  of  our  Lord  in  the  Christian  Church, 
a  heresy  already  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  and  most  emphatically 
opposed  by  some  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist*  It  was  the 
so-called  Docetism,  denying  that  Jesus  Christ 
really  did  ''come  in  the  flesh."  Certainly, 
it  does  not  lie  on  our  way  here  to  sketch  an 
outline  of  that  heresy  in  its  various  forms 
and  apparitions  in  the  Church  history.  Ijet 
this  suffice  :  the  early  denial  of  Jesus'  really 
human  body  afterwards  led  to  the  doubt 
whether  a  human  soul,  and,  if  so,  whether  a 
truly  human  spirit,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
Him,  even  during  His  dwelling  on  earth. 
Now,  to  be  sure,  the  absurdity  of  this  nega- 
tion speaks  for  itself,  but  the  apologetic 
value  of  the  existence  of  such  a  heresy  in 
the  first  century  must  not  be  disregarded. 
Is  it  not  obvious  how  utterly  exceptional 
the  impression  must  have  been  which  the 
person  and  life  of  Jesus  had  made,  when 
those  who  first  tried  to  form  themselves  a 
conception  of  His  personality  involuntarily 
came  to  this  representation  :  only  in  appear- 
ance He  can  have  been  a  man ;  in  His  godly 
manifestation  He  had  nothing  but  the  sem- 
blance of  men  ?  Is  not  the  whole  originating 
of  this  heresy  altogether  absurd  and  incon- 
ceivable if  modem  naturalism  is  right  ?  Is 
any  other  man  known,  about  whom  a  whole 

♦  1  John  [iv.  2,  3 ;   2  John  vii  ;    compare  the 
EpisUee  of  Ignatins. 


sect  believed,  already  forty  or  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  that  he  had  not  been  a  man? 
Was  there  ever  any  prophet  who  already  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  contemporaries  or  of 
their  first  followers,  has  grown  out  to  such 
immoderate  proportions  ?  And  if  this  ought 
to  be  denied,  as  it  certainly  must,  is  there 
not  in  this  extraordinary  fact  a  convincing 
proof  of  Jesus'  immeasurable  greatuess  ? 

IV.  To  all  these  questions  the  answer  to 
be  given  seems  as  indubitable  as  the  logical 
result  which  may,  nay  must,  be  drawn  from 
it.  And  so  we  have  proceeded  far  enough 
now  to  decide  whether  a  solid  and  firm 
ground  can  be  discovered  on  which  that 
general  conviction  concerning  Christ's  divine 
nature  was  founded,  and  on  which  this  same 
faith  can  safely  rest  for  the  future.  This 
ground,  indeed,  would  be  easily  found,  if  we 
could  appeal  to  all  the  miraculous  deeds  and 
facts  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  writings,  more  especially  to  His 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  by  which  He  was 
powerfully  demonstrated  as  being  *'  the  Son 
of  God."  But  it  is  well  known  how  the 
antagonists  of  the  Gospel  in  our  days  judge 
about  these  records  ;  and  though  with  great 
reluctance  and  self-denial,  we  are  determined 
to  hold  ourselves  now  on  the  stand-point  of 
our  opponents,  and  to  ofTer  them  fairly  a 
battle  on  their  own  ground.  We  will  there- 
fore not  even  complain  of  the  unlimited 
wilfulness,  unlawfully  assuming  the  name  of 
impartial  science,  whilst  it  anatomizes  and 
desiccates  the  evangelical  reports  in  such  a 
way  that  the  last  breath  of  life  vanishes 
from  the  martyred  corpse  under  the  bloody 
scalpel,  and  that  of  the  whole  building  of 
historical  truth  no  single  stone  is  left  in  its 
place  by  the  merely  destructive  criticism. 
On  that  side  Eeim's  ruling  principle  seems 
to  make  law  ;  and  the  historical  documents 
are  to  be  forced  in  procuring  a  real,  that 
means  natural  life  of  Jesus.  In  other  words : 
the  sacred  records  must  be  put  to  the  rack 
to  be  amputated  or  dislocated  like  Procustes 
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of  old,  in  order  to  suit  the  wishes  of  those 
critics  who  construct  the  history  according 
to  their  own  fancy  and  meaning.  All  this, 
however,  we  will  now  patiently  bear.  But, 
when  following  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gations' stream  upward  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  Christian  truth,  we  come  closer  and  closer 
to  its  very  head  sources ;  there  we  find  one 
fffcct  which  can  never  be  annihilated,  on 
which  we  desire  to  throw  the  fullest  possible 
light — ^viz.,  the  indestructible  utterance  of 
Jesus'  cwn  seif-consciatisness. 

The  utterance  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
Jesus  Himself!  Again,  how  triumphantly 
decisive  this  our  appeal  would  be  if  we  were 
allowed  to  give  here,  as  it  were  due,  a  pre- 
ponderating voice  to  the  fourth  Gospel! 
But  we  know  a  sentence  of  death  of  which 
no  appeal  is  granted,  has  been  passed  by 
modem  criticism  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  As  for  us,  we  are  not  a 
moment  in  doubt  whether  the  gold  of  this 
Gospel  shall  come  forth  unharmed,  yea,  even 
purer  and  brighter,  out  of  the  present  ordeal, 
and  we  discover  of  this  already  now  the 
promising  prognostics.*  Still  we  wish  to  be 
both  generous  and  sober.  So  we  pay  now 
our  attention  exclusively  to  the  three  Synop- 
tical Gospels^  even  more  especially  to  those 
sermons  (Logia)  of  our  Lord,  which  even 
the  extreme  negation  regards  as  containing 
the  undeniably  genuine  kernel  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  Let  us  give  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  contenting  ourselves  with  its 
redaction,  such  as  it  has  been  curtailed  by 
the  severest  critics.  What,  then,  hearing 
those  words,  have  we  to  think  of  this  Man, 
who  unhesitatingly  puts  His  own  modest 
disciples,  when  persecuted  for  His  sake,  on 
the  same  level  with  the  glorious  Prophets  of 

*  Compare  a.  o.  the  exceUent  work  of  C.  £•  La- 
thardt,  Der  Jokann,  Urtpnmff  de»  vierten  EvangeUwm 
untertueht^  (lS7i),  a  book  which  may  weU  be  called 
an  apologetical  trinmph.  See,  too,  our  own  John's 
Goepel,  Apologetical  Lectnrea,  tranalated,  with  addi- 
tbns,  by  D.  F.  Hnxst,  D.D.,  Edinb.,  1869. 


the  old  Covenant  ?*  Who  thinks  it  possible 
that  anyone  should  believe,  —  no  trifle, 
forsooth  ! — "  that  he  had  come  to  destroy 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  and  peremp- 
torily declares  that,  on  the  contrary.  He  did 
"  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil"  them  ?t 
Who  does  not,  like  those  Prophets  of  old, 
say,  "  So  speaks  the  Lord,"  but  claims  un- 
conditional faith  and  obedience  for  His  own 
"I  say  unto  you,"t  even  in  opposition  to  that 
which  had  been  said  of  old  ?  Who,  in  ad- 
dressing His  disciples,  when  speaking  of  God, 
now  says,  "  my,"  then  again,  **  your"  Father, 
never  indiscriminately  joins  both  in  one, 
"our  Father,"§  as  He  could  not  bring  Himself 
on  the  same  level  with  them,  for  the  iunerly 
impossibility  of  confessing  Himself  in  an 
equal  relation  to  God ;  the  more  striking 
the  deep  piety  of  this  Rabbi  in  Israel  and 
the  loving-kindness  of  this  friend  of  men 
being  unquestionable?  Who,  however  meek 
and  humble,  still  with  the  mere  expression, 
*'  If  ffs,  being  evil,^  fl  evidently  places  Himself 
beyond  and  ^bove  all  His  sinful  hearers,  and 
though  knowing  so  well,  as  He  shows  else- 
where, what  manifold  evil  proceeds  from  the 
human  heart,^  has  never  to  utter  the  least 
confession  of  weakness  or  sin  before  God  or 
men?  Who,  lastly — not  to  quote  more — 
tliinks  it  insufficient  that  anyone  should  "say 
unto  Him,  Lord,  Lord,"  but  at  the  same 
time  clearly  indicates  this  name  for  Himself, 
and  claims  it  as  His  undeniable  right.** 
What  have  we  to  think  of  a  man  proclaiming 
Himself  as  the  future  Judge  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead  ?  In  truth,  whosoever,  after  read- 
ing and  pondering  such  words,  can  suppose 
that  this  Orator  of  the  Mount  did  not  stand 
much  higher  than  other  eminent  popular 
teachers  of  His  or  later  days,  he  has  never 
yet  understood  the  very  key-note^  of  the 

♦  Matt.  T.  10—12.  t  Matt.  r.  17. 

t  Matt  V.  22. 

§  Matt.  T.  16  ;  oomp.  vi  4,  6,  8  ;  ix.  22. 
HMattvii.ll.  II  Matt.  XV.  19. 

♦•  Matt  vii  21—28. 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  Farrar's  word 
may  be  severe— it  certainly  is  not  unjust — 
''to  compare  Rabbinism  with  Christianity 
and  Hillel  with  Christ  requires  either  a  con- 
summate effrontery  or  a  total  paralysis  of 
the  critical  faculty." 

Do  we  perhaps  contend  more  than  we  can 
prove  ?    Let  us  then  look  at  another  page 
of  the  highly-lauded  Logia,    Again  we  cite 
no  other  passages  save  those  whose  authenti- 
city has  never  been  questioned  by  science 
and  whose  explication  is  not  doubtful  in  the 
least.      We  confidently   ask    every  sound 
reason,  every  honest   conscience,   how  to 
judge  the  Man  who  exalts  even  the  least  of 
His  followers  above  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
and  claims  for  Himself  a  place  fax  higher 
than  that  of  Jonas  and  Solomon,  yea,  calls 
Himself ''  greater  than  that  temple,"  which 
was  regarded  as  the  seat  and  throne  of  God's 
own  manifested  presence  ?  "*   Toucliing  and 
affecting  it  certainly  is,  but  is  it  spoken  in 
the  spirit  of  common  humanity,  when  He, 
evidently  quoting    Grod's    own  words  and 
promises,  contained  in  old  prophetic  utter- 
ances, calls  Himself  the  source  of  true  rest, 
and  invites  all  those  *'  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  to  come  unto  Him  ?  "t    Does 
He  speak  in  a  purely  human  spirit  when  He 
says  that  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  de- 
pends upon  the  confession  or  denial  of  His 
name,  thus  indicating  for  Himself  Divine 
worship  from  His  followers?!    Once  again, 
is  it  spoken  in  a  human  way,  when  He,  who 
regards  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbour 
as  the  summary  of  the  law,  utters  with  re- 
gard to  Himself  that  majestic  word,  "  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me;  and  he  that  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of 

There  is  far  more  besides.    It  would  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  show  what  unparal- 

•  Matt.  jL  11 ;  xii.  39,  41 ;  xiL  6. 

t  Matt  xi.  28  ;  comp.  Jerem.  vi.  16  ;  Jes.  xlv.  22. 

t  Matt  X.  82,  38.  §  Matt  x.  87. 


leled  consciousness  of  holiness  and  power 
speaks  in  the  majesty  with  which  He  grants 
absolution  to  sinners,  peremptorily  and  un- 
reservedly, in  His  own  name  and  on  His  own 
authority,  a  fact  so  utterly  exceptional  that 
those  who  witness  it  ask,  wondering,  '*  Who 
is  this  that  forgiveth  am  ?  "*    Indeed,  there 
is  sound  common-sense  in  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies,  when,  hearing  Jesus  say  such  things, 
they  indignantly  exclaim,  "  This  man  blas- 
phemeth  God."    Even  in  the  most  virtuous 
man  such  an  arrogance  and  self-conceit  as 
utters  itself  in   similar   words,  would  be 
nothing  less  but  madness  and  blasphemy. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  not  a  few  expres- 
sions of  the  boldest  character  in  most  of 
those  beautiful  parables  so  evidently  showing 
the  genuine  stamp  of  Jesus'  own  personality. 
There,  too,  He  represents  Himself  without 
the  least  hesitation  as  the  "  Son  of  Man,  who 
shall  enter  into  His  kingdom,"  whose  '*  field 
is  the  world,"  eminent  above  all  former  pro- 
phets as  the  own  "Son  of  God,"  as  the  future 
King  and  Judge,  once  "coming  with  His 
angels   in  His  glory  and  sitting   on  His 
throne."t    But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  in- 
dicate all  that  could  be  alleged,  and  we 
have  cited  already  more  than  enough  with 
regard  to  the  aim  we  wish  to  attain.    It  is 
true,  if  anyone  is  irrevocably  decided  before- 
hand, never,  at  any  price,  to  acknowledge 
the  supernatural  character  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord,  and  to  throw  off  this  belief  as  an 
unbearable  burden,  then,  of  course,  before  so 
stubborn  a  prejudice  the  clearest  evidence 
must  fail.    Certainly  it  will  not  be  impos- 
sible, with  a  great  display  of  wit  and  artifice, 
on  some  trifling  pretext,  to  undermine  and 
weaken  the  proper  sense  and  power  of  this 
or  that  expression ;  against  wilful  opposition 
no  truth  can  stand  ;  but  if  we  honestly  and 
earnestly  look  at  all  these  words,  there  can 
be  indeed  no  shadow  of  doubt.    They  speak 


•  Matt  ix.  2,  8  ;  Luke  vu.  49,  50. 
t  Matt  xiii  41 ;  xxi  87 ;  xxiL  2 
elsewhere. 
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so  loudly  and  absolutely,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  kind  of  compassion  for  those  whose 
hopeless  assaults  only  show  their  own  weak- 
ness in  breaking  against  these  never- 
passing  words,  like  the  fierce  and  ra- 
ging billows  bursting  in  spray  and  foam 
against  the  unmovable  rock.  There  is  no 
ground  to  fear  for  the  solid  and  massive 
anvil  unhurt  by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the 
hammer,  but  there  may  be  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  arms  wasting  their  strength  in 
useless  eflForts.  All  duly  considered,  there 
is  indeed  no  chance  of  escaping  this  dilemma : 
He  who  has  spoken  about  Himself  as  Jesus 
has  done  must  either  have  been  a  fanatic  or 
an  impostor,  one  of  the  two,  if  He  were  not 
really  the  Son  of  God.  The  "  Son  of  God," 
thus  he  calls  Himself  again  in  the  most 
solemn  moment  of  His  life,  when  He  is  con- 
jured by  His  judges  under  oath  to  swear  to 
the  truth.  Then,  His  last  hour  approaching, 
as  the  high  priest's  adjuration  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  He  utters  that  majestic, 
"  Thou  hast  said  !"*  This  word  alone  speaks 
a  world  for  itself,  and  we  can  hardly  envy 
the  inventive  acuteness  of  a  certain  com- 
mentator, who  gave  of  that  word  this  miser- 
ably lame  interpretation,  "  Thou  hast  said, 
not  I !"  But  even  if  it  were  possible,  by  some 
dexterous  knack,  to  strike  this  or  another 
weapon  out  of  our  hands,  what  then  ?  Still 
there  would  remain  that  indelible  name, 
"  the  Son  of  Man "  itself,  this  name  so  re- 
peatedly uttered  by  the  Lord's  own  lips, 
according  to  all  four  Evangelists,  and  always 
exclusively  used  of  Him.  Indeed,  this  name 
alone  would  be  sufficient  peremptorily  to 
answer  our  question.  We  do  not  ask  now 
^vith  what  intention,  but  for  what  reason 
.Tesus  by  preference  chose  that  name,  when 
speaking  about  Himself  to  the  disciples  or 
to  the  people,  a  name  never  taken  by  any 
other  before  ;  and  this  reason  can  only  have 
been  this,  that,  though  feeling  Himself  tho- 
roughly man  both  in  an  objective  and  sub- 
♦  Matt,  xxvi  63,  64. 


jective  sense,  He  was  nevertheless  conscious 
of  being  originally  and  essentially  different 
from  man ;  and  infinitely  nwre.  In  the 
prophetic  vision  of  Daniel,  from  which  ob- 
viously the  name  is  derived,*  one  like  a 
'"Son  of  Man  appears  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven,"  which  means  in  symbolic  expres- 
sion, "One  originating  from  heaven,  and, 
therefore,  although  closely  united  with 
humanity,  exalted  above  all  mankind  by 
origin  and  power."  And  now  we  need  only 
take  notice  of  the  principal  things  which 
Jesus  in  His  Divine  self-consciousness  has 
declared  about  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
we  need  merely  consider  them  with  a  little 
attention  in  a  general  survey,  and  the  most 
positive  and  decisive  answer  shall  be  given 
to  the  often  repeated  question.  What  we 
have  to  think  of  Christ  ?  Indeed,  all  things 
concur  to  lea^l  us  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  and  holy  mystery  of  the  "  Word 
made  flesh,"  a  mystery  whose  blending  glory 
makes  our  eyes  dazzle,  but  to  which  the 
Lord  Himself  alludes,  when  uttering  that 
word  as  unfathomably  deep  as  it  is  undeni- 
ably authentic,  but  which  would  be  the 
grossest  blasphemy  if  He  who  spoke  it  did  not 
stand  above  all  the  created  universe  :  "  All 
things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him."  f 

To  the  very  same  result  we  find  ourselves 
equally  brought  when  proceeding  in  our 
argumentation  from  a  quite  different  side. 
Not  seldom  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord  still  declare 
themselves  disposed  to  regard  and  honour 
Him  as  the  true,  ideal  man,  before  whom 
we  must  not  bend  our  knees,  but  respectfully 
incline  our  heads.  "Jesus  Christ,"  such 
will  be  ready  to  proclaim,  "  may  well  be 

♦  Dan.  viL  13. 

f  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  Ltike  x.  22  ;  compare  about  those 
texts,  Olshausen,  Die  Schtheit  der  vier  Evang,,  s.  295. 
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called  the  Son  of  God  in  this  sense  that  He 
has  been  above  all  others  the  true  aud  per- 
fect man.*'  Is  it  not  evident,  however,  liter 
a  little  consideration,  tliat  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  this  stand-point,  and  that  the 
force  of  an  inexorable  logic  must  necessarily 
push  us  either  a  step  backward  or  forward  ? 
If  Jesus  has  really  spoken  about  Himself 
these  and  similar  words,  whilst  still  He  would 
have  been  only  a  man  of  the  same  move- 
ments as  we,  then  He  can  not  have  been 
sinless;  then,  on  the  contrary.  He  was  guilty 
of  arrogant  self-deceit,  not  to  say  of  the 
most  presumptuous  pride.  Besides,  a  really 
sinless  man  would  be  such  a  striking  excep- 
tion, on  the  general  rule  of  mankind,  as  could 
never  occur  save  by  6od*s  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  intercession,  for  wliich,  no  need 
to  say,  there  is  no  place  left  in  the  system  of 
modern  empiricism,  and  so  this  must  be 
rejected  d  priori,  as  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. No  wonder,  indeed,  if  the  boldest 
and  most  honest  among  the  leaders  of 
modernism  do  not  any  longer  shrink  from 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  own  principles.  Th.  Eeim,  for  in- 
stance, who  formerly  defended  the  absolute 
sinlessness  of  the  Lord,  and  has  later  emu- 
lated with  Ernest  Renan  and  others  in  the 
warmest  eulogies  on  Hispersonand  character,* 
now  already  unhesitatingly  concedes  that 
"  Jesus  was  given  to  sundry  Jewish  errors 
and  prejudices,"  "  not  always  free  from 
feverish  restlessness;"  sometimes  showing  "  a 
certain  harshness,"  on  the  whole  not  in  any 
specific  way,  but  only  gradually  eminent  in 
morality  above  the  common  level  of  His 
countrymen  and  contemporaries.  Other 
foremen  of  modernism,  less  scrupulous  and 
still  more  consistent,  go  even  pretty  far 
beyond  these  assertions.  This  consistency 
of  course  is  quite  unavoidable  to  naturalistic 
principles,  their  very  essence  being  the  faith 
in  fixedly  determined  causality,  but  by  the 
same  consistency  they  at  last  necessarily 
*  See  f.  t  GaehichU  Jesu  von  Namra,  iil  b.  688,  ff. 


destroy  and  annihilate  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  Christian  conscience,  enlightened 
by  Scriptures,  history,  and  experience,  most 
decidedly  affirms  that  all  moral  defectiveness 
comes  from  ourselves,  but  that  all  which  is 
pure  and  holy  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sphere  of  life  originates  from  and  is  exclu- 
sively owed  to  Him,  who  "  did  alwajrs  what 
was  acceptable  unto  the  Father,"  and  above 
whom  nobody  of  sound  sense  shall  ever  dare 
to  place  himself.  But  if  we  are  once  com- 
pelled, on  the  united  testimony  of  Scripture 
and  experience,  to  attribute  to  Christ  the 
glory  of  absolute  sinlessness  and  hoUness, 
then  we  cannot  remain  where  we  are,  and 
we  feel  ourselves  urged  ere  long  to  move  a 
step  forward.  If  Jesus  really  has  said  about 
Himself  the  words  we  have  listened  to,  then 
the  Son  of  Man  must  have  been  more  than 
an  eminent  and  sinless  man,  standing  higher 
than  any  other  on  the  scale  of  morality  ; 
then  He  can  have  been  no  other  but  tiie 
own  and  only  begotten  Son  qf  God,  and  ever 
as  stick  the  true  ideal  Man,  Let  us  take 
hold  now  only  of  this  position,  without 
seeking  for  it  at  once  an  accurate  scientific 
definition.  In  our  days  the  main  alternative 
is  not  Arian  or  Athanasian.  These  are  not 
now  the  opposite  contending  poles  of  the 
arc  round  about  which  turns  the  actual 
theology.  The  burning  question  of  the  day 
on  the  roll  nowadays  is — truly  supernatural 
or  merely  naturalistic  ?  It  is  a  question  not 
before  all  of  a  philosophic,  dogmatic,  exe- 
getic,  or  critical  character;  it  is  above  all 
purely  historical :  Jesus  merely  man,  and 
then  of  course  sinner ;  or  more  than  man  : 
from  below,  like  all;  or  from  above  in  a  quite 
particular  sense  ?  The  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Divine  and  human  in  the 
Lord  cannot  be  treated  here  ;  we  have  now 
to  do  only  with  the  fact ;  the  Son  of  Man 
nothing  less  but  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word.  He 
who  contests  this  simple  fact  is  obliged  to 
brealc  down  the  compact  phalanx  of  argu- 
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ments  we  have  been  mnstering  ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  who  accepts  it  is  bound  to  accept 
it  with  all  its  lawful  consequences.  If,  in- 
deed, it  is  once  ascertained  that  Jesus  really 
18  what  He  has  testified  about  Himself,  then 
the  wonderful  and  supernatural  in  His  life, 
whatever  it  may  be,  can  offend  or  surprise  us 
as  little  as  the  glory  of  the  rays  beaming 
from  the  source  of  light.  That  which  is 
wonderful  to  us  in  our  condition  is  nothing 
but  natural  to  Him ;  and,  all  duly  considered, 
there  remains  only  one  central  wonder :  it 
is  unparalleled  personality  itself.  That  this 
wonderful  image  of  Christ  depicted  in  the 
Oospels  should  have  been  invented  by  men  so 
very  far  inferior  to  the  ideal  they  shaped,  is 
psychologically  absurd  and  altogether  unim- 
aginable. He  who  degrades  the  Lord — for 
so  in  fact  we  ought  to  call  it — who  degrades 
Him  into  being  a  once-crucified  Jew,  living 
now  merely  in  the  grateful  recollection  of 
mankind  and  in  probable  immortality,  like 
any  other  deceased  martyr — he  debases  not 
merely  Christ's  whole  manifestation,  but  the 
whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its 
birth  and  growth  to  an  obvious  absurdity. 
To  such  an  absurdity  I,  for  my  part,  prefer 
a  mystery,  which,  as  m)'stery,  even  when 
revealed,  can  never  be  fully  explained.  I 
prefer  this,  I  say,  not  only  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  faith,  but  quite  as  much  in 
the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  sound,  reason- 
able, common  sense,  and  of  true  and  trust- 
worthy science. 

V.  Perhaps  these  last  words  may  seem  to 
some  too  bold,  and  we  ourselves  *'  unwise  in 
^ur  glorifying."  Still  we  cannot  possibly 
retract  one  jot  or  tittle  from  what  we  have 
said,  for  all  the  certificates  we  have  been 
testing  and  investigating,  we  hav«  seen 
stamped  with  the  same  seal  of  a  character  as 
unequivocal  as  irrefragable.  Let  us  now, 
lastly,  listen  to  the  testimony  giyen  by 
spiritual  experience,  both  that  of  the  indi- 
viducU  Christian's  life  and  that  of  the  whole 
Ohristian  Church  collectively. 


It  may  be  called  the  strength  as  well  as 
the  weakness,  but  at  any  rate  the  glory,  of 
our  century,  that  men  will  not  any  longer 
believe  on  authority,  even  on  that  which  is 
best  founded,  when  they  cannot  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  making  out  on  empirical 
grounds  what  they  can  accept  as  reality'  and 
truth.  Now,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said, 
men  in  this  respect  generally  are  not  going 
too  far ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  are 
not  going  far  enough.  With  all  their  em- 
pirical tendency,  people  very  often  are  not 
sufficiently  empirical  yet.  When  speaking 
of  empiricism,  which  means  experience,  they 
used  to  think  quite  exclusively  of  the  lower 
natural  sphere  of  tangible  and  visible  things, 
of  mere  common  every-day  life,  with  its 
occurrences  and  sensations,  and  hardly  of 
the  far  more  interesting  and  valuable  ex-  , 
perience  in  a  higher,  spiritual  sphere.  Has 
not,  for  instance,  the  Christ  of  our  Gospel  a^ 
witness  for  His  greatness  and  glory  in  the 
testimony  of  bygone  ages,  in  the  voice  of  so 
many  millions  from  all  nations  and  tongues 
uniting  in  the  confession,  "  Of  His  fulness 
have  all  we  received,  grace  for  grace?"  (John 
i.  16).  If,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  Jew 
would  still,  with  some  appearance  of  right, 
doubt  whether  Jesus  really  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  this  last  semblance  of  right  vanishes 
evermore  for  the  sceptic  of  later  ages.  By 
far  more  than  words,  by  deeds  and  facts,  has 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospel,  the  King  of  ages, 
answered  and  loosed  all  doubts,  and  He  still 
continues  to  do  so.  It  was  a  very  remark- 
able reply  which,  according  to  an  old  Church 
historian,  a  humble  Christian  once  gave  to 
the  Roman  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate. 
When  the  latter  sneeringly asked,  "What 
the  cari)enter's  son  may  be  working  just 
now  ?"  the  other  answered,  "  Preparing  the 
wood  for  the  pile  of  the  emperor's  funeral," 
and  the  mysterious  word  seemed  a  kind  of 
prophetic  oracle,  for  the  apostate  died  soon 
afterward.  And  cannot  this  word  be  said 
to  have  another   typical   and   symbolical 
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meaniDg  ?  can  it  not  in  a  certain  sense  be 
called  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Christ's 
kingly  reign?  Is  He  not  ever  and  again 
preparing  the  wood  for  the  fiineral-pile  of 
higher  and  lower  antagonists,  and  every  new 
Sapphira/  may  she  not  hear  again  the  word 
reminding  the  fulfilled  sentence  of  some 
former  Ananias,  "  Behold  the  feet  of  those 
which  have  buried  him  are  at  the  door,  and 
shall  carry  thee  out."t  "  Man  of  Galilee, 
thou  hast  vanquished!"  Many  reluctant 
lips  could  make  since  Julian's  days  the  same 
unwilling  avowal,  and,  in  return,  how  often 
in  the  course  of  ages  has  the  mighty  hand  of 
this  Son  of  Man  built  a  funeral-pile  for  His 
most  powerful  opponents,  who  thought  them- 
selves already  sure  of  victory  ?  How  much 
new  life  in  every  domain  has  He  roused 
from  death  by  a  victorious  power,  only 
equalled  by  the  tender  care  with  which  He 
has  protected  and  fostered  this  new  life 
through  all  ages  until  this  day!  Having 
left  the  earth  in  bodily  api)earance,  Christ 
came  spiritually  again  in  the  world,  ever 
the  same  as  before.  Again, ''  He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing"  all  that  were  op- 
pressed by  the  evil  spirits  of  passion  and  sin 
and  came  to  Him  for  relief.  He  has  buried 
an  old  decaying  world,  and  on  its  grave 
caused  a  new  one  to  rise  such  as  mankind 
had  never  witnessed — a  world  ruled  by  moral 
and  religious  principles  and  affections,  never 
proclaimed  by  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers. With  the  same  kindheartedness  as 
before.  He  again  has  laid  His  blessing  hand 
on  the  heads  of  millions  of  little  children, 
and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
young  men  for  the  realised  ideal  of  the 
noblest  truth,  of  the  purest  and  holiest 
beauty.  To  marriage  He  has  given  a  conse- 
cration never  had  of  old,  assigning  to  woman 
a  place  such  as  in  Home,  Athens,  or  Jeru- 
salem never  yet  was  thought  of.  As  the 
Good  Shepherd,  He  has  brought  sheep  to 
His  flock  who  seemed  hopelessly  to  have 

•  Acts  V.  9.  t  AotB  V.  8. 


gone  astray  in  the  wilderness ;  and  as  the 
Good  Samaritan,  He  poured  His  wine  and 
oil  in  wounds  such  as  only  a  sinful  earth 
can  afflict  and  only  heavenly  love  can  balm 
and  heal  He  touched  the  chains  of  the 
degraded  negro  slave,  and  they  fell  from  the 
wearied  arms ;  He  has  made  "  Bethanys" 
and  "  Bethels"  to  rise,  where  before  "  Beth- 
avens"  (houses  of  vanity)  were  seen,  and 
wherever  the  blessed  rustling  of  His  ap- 
proaching footstep  was  heard,  according  to 
the  prophetic  word,  the  wildemessitself  began 
to  flower  like  a  garden  of  roses.  His  spirit 
inspired  art,  and  its  wings  were  spread  to  as- 
cend to  the  loftiest  and  purest  sphere.  His 
word  fecunded  science,  and  before  the  philo- 
sopher's wondering  eye  a  new  world  origi- 
nated of  thought  and  knowledge  which  former 
generations  never  realised.  Not  to  say  more : 
it  is  to  Him  and  His  Gospel  mankind  owes 
its  highest  aim,  society  its  culture,  the  State 
its  safety,  the  Church  its  reformation,  poverty 
its  consolation,  weakness  its  support,  the 
whole  life,  yea,  death  itself,  its  peace  and  its 
charm.  Wherever  He  came,  all  things  im- 
proved ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as, 
by  word  or  deed.  He  was  "  besought  to  de- 
part,"* the  evil  increased.  Whilst  all  other 
religions,  even  those  of  later  date,  show  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  decay  on  their  fading 
and  withered  faces.  His  evangelium  cBtemum 
shines  with  bright  glory  in  eternal  youth 
and  beauty,  and  whilst  victoriously  resisting 
every  evil  tendency  in  the  reigning  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  fulfils  all  the  real  wants  of  every 
new  generation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rest- 
less society  pressing  hurriedly  forward,  it 
remains  always  ahead  of  every  progress.  In- 
deed, the  richness  of  the  subject  is  over- 
whelming, and  we  cannot  consider  all.  One 
thing,  however,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  : 
He  who  has  perpretated  all  these  works  and 
continues  still  to  do  so,  is  not  Jesus,  the 
"  gentle  and  virtuous  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  ; " 
it  is  "  God's  Son  made  flesh,"  the  Christ  of 
*  Matt  viii.  U. 
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Bethlehem.  Of  His  ghostly  and  shadowy 
caricature,  the  Jesus  of  uaturalism,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  known  that  He  ever  should  have 
regenerated  the  moral  world  or  done  any  of 
these  things  by  which  the  glorious  name 
of  the  Son  of  Man  makes  the  hesot's  pulse 
of  thousands  beat  faster  and  stronger,  and 
awakens  the  thrill  of  a  sympathetic  echo  in 
their  inmost  soul.  Of  this  imaginary  "  Rabbi 
Ben-Joseph"  nothing  indeed  is  with  cer- 
tainty known,  save  the  genealogy  of  the 
phenomenon  originated  in  the  misty  period 
of  Ebionitism,  nearly  connected  with  Arian- 
ism  and  the  heresies  of  Servetus  and  Socinus, 
of  Humanists  and  Deists,  of  older  and  later 
Rationalists,  this  bastard  result  of  pseudo- 
Christology  stands  even  in  close  relation  to 
modem  Judaism.  This  genealogy  tells  for 
itself.  That  this  "  spiritist  manifestation  " 
is  nothing  else  but  a  spectral  apparition  is 
evident.  This  Jesus,  a  man  like  others,  and 
who  nevertheless  should  have  effectuated 
things  utterly  superhuman,  is  an  idea  con- 
tradicting itself  Can  this  Jesus,  innocently 
crucified,  but  raised  from  the  dead  merely 
in  the  wild  imagination  of  His  first  disciples, 
have  been  able  to  build  a  Church  out  of  the 
different,  nay  opposing,  elements  of  heathen 
and  Jews  ?  He  would  not  even  have  been 
able  to  found  a  school  outliving  the  end  of 
the  first  century  1  Not  A^,  to  be  sure, 
could  gather,  preserve,  extend,  and  reform 
the  Church,  leading  it  from  triumph  to 
triumph ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  his 
voice  was  listened  to,  the  effect  was  the  un- 
dermining and  dilapidating  of  the  Church, 
so  as  to  render  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  its  foes.  Where  can  they  be  found,  the 
sinners  converted,  the  mourners  comforted 
by  this  Jesus?  Where  can  be  shown  the 
triumphs  which  He  has  obtained  ?  Where 
has  the  missionary  been  working  which  He 
has  excited  ?  Where  lays  the  mission  field 
which  this  make-believe  Jesus  ever  conquered  ? 
His  past  is  clouded.  His  present  day  power- 
less, His  future  without  prospect,  and  where 

L  1 


this  pseudo-Christ  still  unlawfully  strives  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  confessing  Church, 
this  Church  is  obliged  to  repel  Him  with  the 
words,  "Christ  I  know,  and  God's  Son  I 
adore;  but  ye,  who  are  ye  ?  "•  and  it  vainly 
waits  for  an  answer  until  this  day.  Verily, 
if  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  has  a  claim  to  be  heard  as 
a  witness,  then  indeed  our  faith  may  be 
fully  satisfied  with  the  splendid  testimony 
and  homage  it  renders  with  the  concordant 
voice  of  all  ages  to  the  Christ  of  the  (Jospel. 
And  yet  till  now  we  have  limited  ourselves 
to  spiritual  experience,  as  felt  collectively 
by  the  Church  at  large  ;  we  have  not  even 
appealed  to  the  personal  experience  of  each 
individual  Christian.  This  is  the  very 
centre  of  the  position.  In  this  stronghold  we 
stand  unassailable  as  long  as  we  keep  to 
that  ground.  Other  testimonies  do  not,  to 
be  sure,  become  superfluous  ;  but  they  get 
their  real  value  and  strength  only  by  their 
connection  with  that  of  which  our  own  inner 
personal  experience  has  to  attest.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  vestige  of  spi- 
ritual life  may  be  combined  even  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  personality  of  the  Lord 
undervaluing  His  real  greatness.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ," 
that  nobody  can  ever  come  even  into  the  most 
superficial  contact  with  Him,  without  being 
enriched  in  some  way  or  other.  A  single  beam 
at  least  of  His  glorious  light,  a  few  drops 
from  the  overflowing  cup  of  grace,  a  spark 
from  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  got 
and  enjoyed  where  the  ** fulness  of  God"  is 
not  acknowledged  and  honoured  in  Him. 
There  are  certainly  honest,  earnest  religious 
doubters,  by  principle  opposite  to  super- 
naturalism,  and  still,  we  are  sorry  to  confess, 
in  many  respects  putting  to  shame  more  than 
one  zealous  champion  of  the  soundest  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy.  This,  however,  does  not  in 
the  least  annihilate  the  truth  that  the  in- 
most wants  of  the  sinful  human  heart  cannot 
•  Acts  xix.  16. 
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fully  be  stipplied  unless  another  and  better 
Jesus  be  known  than  the  one  who  is  left  to 
us  by  modern  criticism.  The  really  Ghris> 
tiaii  experience  finds  its  full  expression  in 
nothing  less  but  the  word,  "  We  know  that 
this  indeed  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world"  Here  truly  lies  the  deepest  ground 
of  the  comforting  and  sanctifying  power  of 
the  Gospel,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Christ's 
whole  manifestation ;  but  here,  too,  the 
reason  why  no  representation  of  Christ 
merely  as  teacher  or  example  or  founder  of 
a  new  religion,  however  sublime,  can  pos- 
sibly be  "  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation  " 
for  poor  sinners.  No  performer  of  astonish- 
ing miracles,  no  second  legislator  like  Moses, 
no  founder  of  another  and  better  religion, 
our  sadly  degenerated  mankind  wanted ;  it 
wanted  most  of  all  a  Saviour  bringing  new 
life  to  a  world  severed  from  its  God,  and 
bringing  this  through  reconciliation.  Not 
this  is  the  Gospel,  "  Elevate  thjrself  in  order 
to  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  moral 
ideal  put  before  thy  eyes  in  the  pious  Jesus." 
Such,  a  preaching  were  quite  as  suitable  to 
sinners  as  the  exhortation  would  be  to  the 
lame,  "  Try  to  set  every  day  two  steps  more ; 
then,  by  and  by,  you  will  wholly  recover." 
No ;  the  really  glad  and  blessed  tidings  which 
"  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  "  by 
itself,  are  these:  "A  holy  God  mercifully 
steps  down  in  His  only-begotten  Son  so  deep 
and  low  unto  poor  sinners,  that  out  of  a  free 
grace  He  manifests  His  good  pleasure  to  save 
thee,  and,  however  unimaginable  it  seems, 
has  loved  thee  from  the  beginning."*  Once 
more:  not  this  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  "Love  God  above  all,  and  thy 
neighbour  like  thyself  ;"  it  is  nothing  but 
the  summary  of  the  law  which  already  Moses 
proclaimed,  and  the  law,  when  shining  forth 
in  its  full  brightness  before  us  in  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  bringing  life 
and  peace,  can  only  lead  unto  despair,  if  at 
least  we  take  its  real  sense  earnestly  to 

♦  1  John  iv.  19. 


heart.  The  true  Gospel  is  this :  "  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self."* Not  merely  as  a  preacher  and  teacher 
of  these  glad  tidings — not  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion,  somewhat  more  or  less  above 
a  Brahma  or  Buddha,  Christ  manifests  Him- 
self to  us,  but  as  the  "  only  Mediator  of  God 
and  men,"  as  the  "  unspeakable  gift  of  the 
Father,"  as  the  Saviour  of  all  those  "  who 
through  Him  go  unto  God." 

This  and  no  other  really  is  the  true,  his- 
torical Christ,  proclaimed  not  by  some  single 
texts  more  or  less  defensible  against  the 
assaults  of  criticism,  but  by  Holy  Scripture 
as  an  organic  whole,  from  the  beginning  till 
the  end.  This  is  the  Christ  whom  the  true 
Church  of  all  ages  not  only  confesses,  but 
adores,  according  to  the  oldest  definitions  of 
the  faithful  as  ''  those  who,  in  every  place, 
call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  t  So  it 
was  in  the  first  century ;  so  it  is  still ;  and 
the  living  Church  of  our  day  will  be  ready 
to  say,  "  This  is  the  Christ  I  acknowledge  ; 
I  know  no  other  besides  Him,  and  with  Him 
alone  am  I  safe."  This,  again,  is  the  Christ 
who,  how  often  disregarded  or  repulsed, 
presents  Himself  ever  and  anon  to  every 
age,  every  generation,  every  heart,  the 
"  Christ  whom  God  has  made  unto  us  wis- 
dom, and  righteousness,  and  sanctificatiou, 
and  redemption  " — but  redemption  first  of 
all  and  above  all.  He  who  once  knows  Him 
can  never  confound  Him  with  any  other. 
And  for  those  who  do  not  yet  know  Him  as 
such,  the  first  question  is  not  whether  He 
can  be  fully  explained  or  conceived,  but  if 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  in 
Him,  and,  above  all,  if  the  soul  can  do 
without  Him.  This  certainly  is  impossible 
as  soon  as  the  true  sense  of  sin  has  come  to 
man's  consciousness.  Alas !  it  is  even  this 
feeling  which  is  so  often  sadly  wanting.  To 
a  great  many  in  our  days,  Anselmus'  old 
saying  could  be  applicated,  ''  Tu  non  satis 

♦  2  Cor.  V.  18. 

1 1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  comp.  Rom,  x.  18 ;  Acta  ix.  14. 
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cogitasti,  qnanti  ponderis  sit  peccatum" 
(you  have  not  yet  sufficiently  realised  the 
preponderating  weight  of  sin). 

So  it  is  not  in  vain  we  have  been  seeking 
for  an  answer  to  the  vital  question,  "  What 
think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  Son  is  He?" 
We  have  done  so,  referring  conclusively  to 
sources  the  authority  of  which  can  be  denied 
by  nobody.  Profane  literature,  Christian 
antiquity,  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  age  and 
of  the  Lord's  own  self-consciousness ;  lastly, 
the  voice  of  spiritual  experience  of  the  whole 
Church  and  of  each  individual  Christian — all 
these  separately,  as  well  as  combined,  have 
led  us  to  an  identic  result.  So,  then,  we  may 
call  it  as  clear  as  sunlight  what  place  must 
be  assigned  to  this  Son  of  Man  in  every,  and 
especially  in  the  highest,  sphere.  With  a 
few  words  on  this  last  point,  we  conclude. 

For  Him,  the  Christ  of  our  Oospel — after 
all  that  has  been  argued,  it  seems  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  can  hardly  astonish  any  one — 
we  claim  the  first  and  foremost  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  world's  history,  on  the  domain 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  on  the  ^Id  of 
theological  doctrine,  in  the  sphere  of  indivi- 
dual and  social  life. 

For  Him  we  vindicate,  first  of  all,  a  pro- 
minent, central  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind.  Many  in  our  day 
used  to  speak  with  a  philosophic  term  of  a 
different  view  or  "contemplation  of  the 
world"  (Wereldbeschourring).  But  when 
we  contemplate  this  world  from  the  right 
angle  and  in  true  light,  there  is  only  one 
view  admissible,  surpassing  that  of  any 
philosophical  system  in  depth,  beauty,  and 
harmony  of  conception ;  it  is  that  which 
makes  the  Son  of  Man  the  centre  and  axis 
of  the  world,  and  finds  its  expression  in  the 
words,  "  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him 
all  things  consist— irwicmyiccv  properly  have 
their  consistency  (<rv(mjfia)  through  Him 
alone — that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence."*  Christ  is  not  only  the 
♦  Col.  L  17, 18 ;  oomp.  Eph.  1 10. 


crown  and  the  glory,  He  is  the  core,  the 
heart,  the  pulse,  and  the  highest  ideal  of 
mankind,  in  whom  its  essence  and  destina- 
tion is  shown,  unto  whom  the  whole  history 
of  humanity  tends,  without  whom  its  annals 
remain  a  book-roll  closed  with  seven  seals. 
He,  the  6od-man,  crowns  the  past,  rules  the 
present,  conquers  the  future.  But  of  natu- 
ralism :  it  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  natural- 
ism to  make  historiography  itself  an  utter 
failure.  Its  spectral  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
stands  beyond  the  precincts  of  reality ;  our 
Christ  of  Bethlehem  is  the  Prince  of  history 
and  the  King  of  the  ages. 

For  Him,  again,  we  ask  the  first  place  dn 
the  domain  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
Atheism  or  pantheism,  these  are — ^according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  experience 
of  all  times — the  two  opposite  poles  between 
which  the  pendulum  of  human  thought  ever 
vacillates ;  they  are  the  Scylla  and  the 
Charybdis  for  our  philosophy,  often  ship- 
wrecked by  one  when  it  has  escaped  the 
other.  No  guide  leads  us  safely  between 
both,  through  the  narrow  channel  of  truth, 
save  the  Light  of  the  World  and  the  com- 
pass of  God's  Word.  But  this  Sun  of  the 
highest  truth  does  not  rise  before  our  eyes, 
as  long  as  the  fountain  of  the  highest  life 
has  not  been  opened  in  our  hearts,  and  this 
life  can  only  originate  firom  Him.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  merely  a  reh'gion  surpassing 
all  others ;  it  is  the  only  true  religion  for 
mankind  and  men,  because  it  alone  manifests 
the  special,  the  accomplished  revelation  of 
God's  grace  and  our  salvation.  To  the 
Christ  of  this  revelation  does  not  belong  a 
place,  as  once  was  given  to  his  statue  in  the 
Lararium  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
in  Rome,  amongst,  or  even  above,  the  most 
renowned  heroes  of  religious  life.  No ;  the 
truth  is,  as  has  been  well  written  on  the 
obelisk  of  the  Saint  Peter's  place  in  the 
same  metropolis :  "  Christus  vincit ;  Christus 
regnat;  Christus  suum  populum  ab  omni 
malo  defendit"   (Christ  triumphs;    Christ 
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rei^s;  Christ  defends  His  people  against 
all  evil). 

For  this  Christ  we  claim  the  first  and 
central  place  on  the  field  of  theology,  more 
especially  of  doctrinal  and  moral  truth.  If 
we  are,  indeed,  to  hold  Christ  for  a  mere 
natural  product  of  sinful  humanity,  then 
Christian  theology  (the  doctrine  of  God!)  has 
lost  the  very  ground  and  reason  for  its  exis- 
tence. The  former  queen  of  sciences,  by 
the  grace  of  Ood,  loses  the  crown  together 
with  the  king,  and  in  the  best  possible  case 
becomes  a  science  of  religion  by  the  grace 
of  men,  clad  in  a  philologic,  historical,  or 
philosophic  robe,  which  would  better  suit 
other  sciences,  because  when  theology  itself 
has  not  any  proper,  independent  principle 
of  its  own  to  signalise  or  maintain,  it 
cannot  own  any  of  those  scientific  depart- 
ments of  whose  sphere  it  ought  to  be  the 
centre.  On  the  contrary,  from  our  stand- 
point, theology  is  and  remains  an  indepen- 
dent, self-relying  science,  as  the  science  of 
the  faith  in  Him  who,  as  being  the  true 
Life,  makes  the  true  Light  radiate  from  the 
centre  He  occupies  into  all  directions.  Doc- 
trinal and  moral  truth,  no  longer  are  they 
now  separated,  still  less  divided  by  a  wide 
gap.  They  are  one  and  indivisible  now  by 
the  same  Christocentric  character.  Christ 
Himself  is  the  fountain  and  the  focus  of  both. 

Lastly,  for  Him  we  require,  with  an  un- 
deniable claim,  the  first  and  central  place  in 
every  sphere  of  individual  and  social  life. 
It  may  be  possible  to  know  God  in  some 
measure  by  Nature,  but  we  can  possess  Him 
only  by  Christ.  Christ,  and  He  alone,  the 
King  for  heart  and  soul,  in  the  family  and 
the  society,  in  arts  and  science,  in  the  free 
Church  and  in  the  free  State  !  Who 
could  name  all  where  Christ  has  a  right 
to  reign,  or,  rather,  who  would  be  able 
to  indicate  any  region  of  human  life  where 
this  Son  of  Man  should  not  be  the  Al- 
pha and  the  Omega?  We  have  only  just 
named    the   titles    of    some    chapters   in 


the  great  Book  which  God  is  evidentl}^ 
writing  before  our  eyes,  partly  perhaps 
through  our  hands.  Certainly,  this  Book  is 
far  from  being  completed,  but  still  it  can  be 
already  stated  now  what  its  motto,  or,  if  we 
like  better,  what  its  final  conclusion,  will  be 
—that  word  of  Daniel :  "  To  the  Son  of 
Man  was  given  dominion,  and  glory,  and 
the  kingdom  ;  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed."  * 

The  dominion  and  glory  of  this  Son  of 
Man — how  often  has  it  been  disavowed,  how 
fiercely  contested  !  When  shall  it  be  more 
generally  acknowledged  again  ?  when  at  last 
universally  believed  and  honoured?  We 
hinted  already  at  Christ's  certain  and  final 
triumph ;  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject  we  add  one  word  more.  We 
began  our  essay  with  an  anecdote  from  the 
history  of  unbelief;  we  wish  to  conclude 
it  now  by  an  illustration  taken  from  the 
history  of  faith.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  cathedral  of  a 
small  town  in  Germany  (Prauenburg),  a 
grave  was  opened  for  an  eminent  and  re- 
nowned Prauenburg  scholar  on  whom  science, 
even  in  our  days,  looks  still  with  unfeigned 
admiration.  Copernicus,  the  famous  astro- 
nomer, was  respectfully  brought  to  his  grave. 
He  deserved  that  respect  not  for  his  science 
alone.  His  eye  had  searched  the  mysteries 
of  the  visible  heaven,  but  it  had  been  opened, 
too,  for  other  depths  and  another  light  than 
those  of  the  firmament  and  its  stars,  and 
his  own  hand  had  written  down  before  it 
was  stiffened  by  death  the  epitaph  which  is 
still  seen  on  his  tomb  in  those  Latin  verses : 

**  None  parem  Pauli  gratiam  reqairo, 
Veniam  Petri  neque  posco,  sed  quam 
In  crucis  lignu  dc^eras  Latooni 
Sedulus  oro," 

which  I  hazard  to  render  in  these  lines : 

"  No  crown  as  for  a  holy  Paul  once  glowed. 
No  grace  like  that  on  Peter  was  bestowed. 
But  what  the  thief  from  Jesos*  cross  was  TOwed. 
That  I  beseech." 


Dan.  yiL  18, 14. 
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Oh  I  all  of  you,  Christians  of  the  old  faith 
and  of  modern  views,  learn  from  this  Prince 
of  Modem  Astronomy  to  know,  feel,  and 
show  true  humility  of  heart.  Then  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  ere  long  for  your  faith,  too, 
Christ  shall  conquer  His  right  place,  and. 


after  having  asked  doubtfully  first,  "  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man  ?  "  you  will  once  utter  with 
heartfelt  conviction  the  triumphal  shout,  "  I 
see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ! '' 


ARE  THE  EARLY  NARRATIVES  OF  GENESIS  TO   BE  LITERALLY 

UNDERSTOOD  ? 


By  the  Bev.  Frederic  Gkurdiner,  D.D. 


HHE  Scriptures  open  with  a  series  of 
narratives  concerning  the  very 
earliest  events  pertaining  to  our 
race.  Besides  the  much-discussed  account 
of  the  creation,  these  embrace  the  story  of 
Paradise  and  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  murder 
of  Abel,  of  the  great  longevity  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  the  flood,  and  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Several  or  all  of  these  are  also 
mentioned  in  forms  more  or  less  disguised 
in  the  early  legends  of  many  nations,  and 
^vith  especial  distinctness  in  the  ancient 
^vritings  of  Chaldea  which  have  been  recently 
discovered  and  deciphered.  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations  than  the  Hebrew, 
these  are  associated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances that  are,  upon  their  face,  unreal, 
that  they  can  only  be  accepted  either  as  dim 
reminiscences  of  facts  overlaid  in  the  course 
of  ages  with  a  mass  of  unreliable  legend,  or 
else  as  allegories,  never  intended  to  be 
accepted  as  facts,  but  designed  to  set  forth 
certain  truths  more  likely  to  be  received  in 
primitive  times  in  this  form  than  if  stated  in 
abstract  terms.  Both  these  views  have  been 
advocated  by  different  writers  in  regard  to 
the  Scripture  narratives  also.  We  propose 
here  to  examine  these  theories,  but  the  former 
very  briefly. 

The  mythical  theory  in  general  rests  upon 
one  or  both  of  two  grounds :  first  the  narra- 


tives in  question  contain  such  improbabilities 
and  incongruities  that  they  cannot  reasonably 
be  literally  accepted.  In  this  case  we  are 
compelled  to  search,  by  such  means  as  may 
be  at  our  disposal,  for  the  underlying  truth 
from  which  they  have  sprung,  and  the  result 
of  this  search  must  alwa3rs  be  a  very  uncer- 
tain residue.  This  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  Scripture  narratives, 
unless  indeed  it  should  be  thought  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  account  of  the  age  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs ;  but,  whatever  may 
be  its  value,  it  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  under  the  head  of  the  allegorical 
theory  to  which  it  is  equally  essential  The 
second  ground  is  simple  Pyrrhonism — ^the 
truth  in  regard  to  these  matters  might 
have  been  so  and  so,  therefore  it  is  so. 
This  has  been  extensively  applied  to  all 
history,  sacred  and  profane,  in  the  last 
generation,  and  has  been  very  popular. 
Under  the  results  of  excavation  and 
deciphered  inscription  it  is  now  rapidly 
waning  in  favour,  and  it  has  come  to  be 
seen  that  what  is  related  by  competent, 
honest,  and  intelligent  writers  as  history,  has 
a  least  a  primd  facie  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  history.  It  need  not  be  further  considered 
here.  Neither  is  it  proposed  to  consider  the 
theory  of  congruity.  Doubtless  there  are 
cases  in  which  doings  and  sayings  of  men 
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are  related  which  are  so  grossly  incongruous 
to  their  known  character,  or  to  other  known 
fiEkcts  of  their  lives,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  receive  them  as  authentic  history. 
The  same  thing  may  result  also  from  palpable 
anachronisms.  Such  difficulties  have  been 
alleged  against  some  of  the  early  narratives 
of  Genesis,  but  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  wheu  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
these.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sary anthropomorphic  form  of  Revelation, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  of  this  kind 
suggested  which  has  not  been  abundantly 
set  aside.  The  difficulty  itself  is  of  that 
subjective  character  which  requires  to  be 
very  strong  and  clear  to  be  entitled  to 
weight. 

Nevertheless,  the  mythical  character  of 
these  early  Scripture  narratives  has  been 
advocated  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
and  of  late  has  been  thought  to  receive 
confirmation  from  the  discovery  of  the  cor- 
responding Chaldean  legends.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  this  point  briefly. 
The  Chaldean  legends,  as  we  at  present  have 
them,  are  contained  in  fragments  of  Assyrian 
tablets  recovered  from  the  mounds  at 
Kouyunjik,  on  the  site  of  the  palaces  of 
Sennacherib  and  AssurbanipaL  Such  of 
these,  however,  as  concern  the  narratives 
contained  in  Genesis  were  found  exclusively 
in  the  latter  locality,  and  were  written 
about  the  year  670  b.c.  But  these 
Assyrian  tablets  announce  themselves  as 
copies  of  earlier  Babylonian  records.  How 
ancient  were  the  originals  ?  The  late  eminent 
Assyriologist,  George  Smith,*  gives  his 
reasons  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  in  the  period  between 
2000  and  1550  B,c. ;  i,e.  (in  a  general  way, 
in  the  period  between  Abraham  and  Moses), 
but  to  have  then  been  the  record  of  much 
more  ancient  oral  traditions.  Wliile  these 
dates  are  open  to  much  controversy,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  them  can  by  no  means  be 

♦  The  Chaldean  account  of  Genesis,  Chap.  II. 


considered  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge as  conclusive,  they  may  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  argumeqt,  be  here  accepted.  It  is 
probable  then,  that  Abraham,  before  his 
migration,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldean 
legends,  and  it  is  hence  argued  that  the 
narratives  of  Genesis  relating  to  the  same 
subjects,  and  often  containing  a  somewhat 
similar  statement  of  the  main  facts,  were 
ultimately  derived  from  these  Chaldean 
legends.  The  latter  are  manifestly  legendary, 
hence  the  former  must  be  also.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  non  sequitur  can  only  be 
made  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
sets  of  narratives,  for  which  there  is  here  no 
space.  The  simple  brevity  of  the  history  in 
Genesis  is  familiar;  the  Chaldean  legends 
are  obscure,  verbose,  and  swelling  out  at 
every  point  with  the  monstrosities  of  early 
mythology.  It  is  as  if  a  modern  scholar 
should  sit  down  to  pick  out  the  grains  of 
truth  in  the  pre-historic  myths  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  having  set  them  down  soberly, 
should  then  be  told,  forsooth,  that  his  work 
must  itself  be  legendary  because  derived 
from  legendary  sources !  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  knowledge  of  legends,  to  all 
experience  of  literature,  that  the  derived 
legend  should  be  thus  vastly  more  simple, 
more  reasonable,  more  vraisemblable  than 
the  legend  from  which  it  was  drawn.  If  we 
assume,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  the  Chaldean 
legends  represent  a  primeval  revelation  so 
overlaid  with  the  corrupt  accretions  of  ages 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  that 
Abraham,  or  some  later  writer,  was  guided 
by  inspiration  to  recover  from  this  mass  of 
legend  the  original  truth,  we  have  an  expla- 
nation of  the  fiorCts  which  can  only  seem  less 
probable  to  those  who  shrink  from  accepting 
the  fact  of  inspiration  at  all  But  if  we 
were  to  take  a  purely  human  view  of  the 
matter,  we  must,  if  we  regard  Abraham  as 
the  author  of  the  early  narratives  in  Genesis, 
either  consider  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
a  far  more  ancient  and  trustworthy  account 
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of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Chaldean 
legends,  or  else  that  he  analysed  [these  with 
matchless  skill  and  penetration,  and  drew 
from  them  and  preserved  for  our  use  the 
simple  history  out  of  which  they  had 
gradually  grown.  In  either  case  their  con- 
trast to  the  Chaldean  legends  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  historical  character  of  the 
early  narratives  of  Genesis. 

We  are  lefb,  therefore,  with  the  alternative 
that  these  narratives  are  either  relations  of 
facts  as  they  actually  occurred,  or  else  are 
allegories,  like  the  parables  of  our  Lord, 
designed  to  teach  moral  truths,  but  not 
meant  to  be  literally  understood  of  real 
events.  With  this  allegorical  interpretation 
a  tinge  of  the  mythical  element  is  often 
supposed  to  be  combined. 

Undoubtedly  these  narratives  have  been 
received  for  a  generation  of  centuries  in 
their  literal  sense  ;  but  this  is  no  more  con- 
clusive as  to  their  true  interpretation  than 
many  other  things,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  which  are  now  positively 
known  to  have  been  understood  erroneously. 
They  are  distinguished,  even  the  objector 
allows,  from  the  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  being  narrated  in  the  simple  form 
of  history,  while  the  parables  are  marked  as 
such  in  their  very  narration  ;  but  it  is  urged 
that  this  distinction  may  belong  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time  and  the  people,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  both  in  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord  Himself  and  in  the  Epistles  also  (as 
Matt.  X.  15,  xix.  4  ;  Luke  id.  51  ;  Rom.  v. ; 
Heb.  xi. ;  2  Pet.  iii.,  etc.),  which  refer  to 
these  narratives  as  the  basis  of  important 
moral  teaching.  It  is  true  that  we  some- 
times appeal  to  a  statement  in  a  parable  of 
Scripture,  or  even  in  a  work  of  fiction,  as 
Dante  or  Shakespeare,  in  ailment  as  if  they 
were  aotual  facts,  the  fiction  being  so  true  to 
nature  that  the  appeal  will  be  allowed  ;  but 
in  some  instances  in  which  the  early  narra- 


tives of  Genesis  are  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
speakers  or  writers  had  any  other  conception 
of  them  than  as  literal  narratives.  Without 
pressing  that  point,  however,  let  us  look  at 
some  of  these  narratives  more  particularly, 
and,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
their  allegorical  character,  see  to  what  con- 
clusions this  assumption  will  lead  us. 

First  among  these  narratives  chronologi- 
cally comes  the  story  of  Paradise  and  the 
fall.  We  will  suppose  that  no  objection  is 
made  to  the  general  representation  of  man's 
original  state  of  innocence  and  of  his  having 
in  some  way  become  sinfhl.  The  latter  fact 
is  patent.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  sin  is 
in  the  world ;  it  is  all  about  us,  and  is  recog- 
nised in  our  ^own  hearts  with  an  experience 
too  real  and  too  bitter  to  allow  of  its  being 
questioned.  The  other  assumption  —  of 
man's  original  innocence — ofiFers  the  best 
recA)ncUiation  which  has  ever  been  suggested 
of  his  present  sinfulness  with  the  absolute 
holiness  of  his  Creator.  The  questions  of 
the  original  unity  of  the  human  race  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  evolution  on  the  other,  do 
not  cpme  in  here  at  all.  So  far  as  the  former 
is  concerned,  whatever  views  may  be  held 
about  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  Old  Testament 
treats  only  of  one  race ;  and  it  is  equally 
plain  in  regard  to  the  latter  that  the  narra- 
tive starts  with  man  when  he  was  already 
constituted  with  his  existing  faculties.  We 
cannot  here  consider  the  view  that  sin  is 
merely  an  imperfect  stage  of  progress  towards 
good,  having  in  itself  no  truly  moral  cha- 
racter. If  such  a  view  is  consistent  with 
Scripture  at  all,  it  can  only  be  on  the  sup- 
position that  man  had  reached  his  ideal  state 
and  become  perfectly  holy  before  his  story  is 
opened  in  Genesis.  That  narrative  presents 
him  to  our  view  as  morally  innocent,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  of  the  perilous  yet 
precious  gift  of  choice.  By  what  methods 
and  under  what  circumstances  did  this 
power  lead  to  actual  sin  ?    To  many  the 
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story  as  told  iu  Genesis  seems  puerile,  and 
too  little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of 
man  to  be  an  actual  narrative  of  facts,  and 
moreover  to  contain  within  itself  several 
accessory  statements  which  indicate  to  their 
minds  its  allegorical  character.  There  is  a 
mention  of  a  Paradise  with  its  tree  of  life 
and  its  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  which  savours  to  them  altogether  of  a 
parable ;  and  there  is  the  account  of  a  per- 
suasive serpent,  which  seems  almost  a  dream 
of  the  Arabian  nights ;  withal  there  is  a 
command  given  and  broken  not  to  eat  of 
this  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
which  seems  a  very  small  matter  in  itself  on 
which  to  rest  the  fortunes  and  the  character 
of  the  whole  human  race.  The  last  point  is 
the  really  important  one;  the  others  are 
merely  accessories.  It  is  thought  better  to 
suppose  that  the  great  truth  to  be  conveyed 
was  the  alienation  of  the  human  heart  from 
God,  and  that  this  is  told  in  the  form  of  the 
narrative  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  not 
because  it  actually  so  occurred,  but  because 
it  could  thus  be  more  easily  received  and 
held  in  remembrance  by  uncultured  minds. 
Let  all  tliis  be  granted,  and  then  let  us  try 
to  conceive  how  this  alienation  of  the  heai't 
was  manifested. 

Such  alienation  has  never  existed  any- 
where or  at  any  time  in  the  world  without 
showing  itself  in  some  outward  act.  The 
evil  inward  disposition  invariably  breaks 
forth  in  actual  transgression.  Now  how 
could  our  first  parents  have  committed  a 
transgression  ?  Or  we  might  even  ask,  how 
could  th^y  have  become  conscious  of  any 
divergence  between  their  will  and  the  will  of 
God  ?  Clearly,  there  must  have  been  some 
command  laid  upon  them  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  violate.  Without  such 
command  one  cannot  see  how  they  could 
have  found  themselves  in  opposition  to  God ; 
a  purely  subjective  opposition  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable under  the  circumstances.  To  carry 
out  the  allegory,  then,  there  must  have  been 


some  definite  command — ^whether  one  given 
supematurally  from  above,  or  one,  as  some 
prefer  to  think — ^made  known  through  their 
own  conscience,  but  still  some  definite  com- 
mand laid  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that 
command  they  broke.  What  was  it  ?  We 
may  range  through  the  whole  cat^ory 
of  possible  commands  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  simpler,  nothing  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  nothing  more  fitted  to  the 
inexperience  and  moral  infancy  of  our  first 
parents  than  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  a  particular  tree.  Whatever  the 
command  may  have  been  the  object  to  which 
it  had  reference  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
thing  "of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;" 
for  the  transgressors,  hitherto  knowing  only 
good,  and  that  simply  and  not  antagonistic- 
ally, now,  by  the  very  act  of  transgression, 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  of  good 
also  in  its  relation  of  antagonism  to  evil. 
The  tree,  therefore,  if  a  tree  happened  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  command,  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  a  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil."  Thus  in  the  main  point,  as 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  reahse  wliat  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  means,  we  are  led  back 
unavoidably  to  the  literal  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative as  it  stands.  Nothing  whatever  has 
been  gained  by  shrinking  from  accepting  it 
as  a  simple  story  of  actual  facts  as  they 
occurred. 

When  we  turn  to  the  accessories  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  call  for 
adifferentconclusion.  We  understand  plainly 
enough  from  all  Scripture  that  the  serpent 
was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
tempter  of  souls.  We  assume  that  there  is 
such  a  tempter,  and  that  he  is  a  personal 
being ;  but  if  any  think  otherwise,  let  them 
substitute  for  the  word  that  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  intended  by  the  names  Satan 
and  the  devil,  and  the  argument  will  remain 
the  same.  We  read  that  the  serpent,  thus 
guided,  spoke  to  Eve ;  but  how  ?  Tliere  is 
frequent  mention  of  God's  speaking  to  man  ; 
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sometimes  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
by  an  audible  voice ;  far  more  frequently  it 
is  by  visions ;  often  by  dreams ;  sometimes 
by  messengers,  human  or  angelic ;  sometimes 
by  the  assumption  ofa  human  form;  oftenest 
of  all  the  means  of  communication,  as  in 
these  chapters,  is  not  mentioned,  and  we  are 
free  to  suppose  that  mode  which  may  seem 
best  to  suit  the  circumstances.  So  also  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  evil  spirit 
*'  spoke  "  through  the  serpent.  We  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  supposition  of  an 
audible  voice.  We  now  often  refer  to  the 
brutes  as  coaxing  us,  as  speaking  to  us,  as 
telling  us  of  their  wants.  In  such  wise  the 
serpent,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
devil  to  the  mind  of  Eve,  may  have  spoken, 
or  some  other  of  many  ways  may  have  been 
used.  This  does  not  matter,  and  does  not 
affect  the  main  point. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  suppose  that 
the  serpent  underwent  any  physical  change 
when  the  curse  was  pronounced,  "Upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life ; "  for  not  only  did 
the  family  of  Ophidians  exist  before  man, 
but  when  the  writer  used  the  word  "  serpent" 
he  must  have  meant  the  creature  which  was 
called  by  that  name  in  his  time.  The  ser- 
pent  had  been  the  tool  and  was  ever  here- 
after to  be  the  symbol  and  reminder  of  the 
struggle  between  man  and  evil,  and  to  this 
end  it  was  essential  that  he  should  remain 
unchanged ;  just  as  in  everything  which  has 
a  sacramental  character,  the  rainbow,  cir- 
cumcision, the  Paschal  lamb,  Baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  everything  of  similar  cha- 
racter, it  is  essential  that  the  familiar  object 
or  custom  used  as  the  material  of  the  sacra- 
ment should  remain  unchanged.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  which  have  inclined 
men  to  adopt  an  allegorical  interpretation 
need  only  to  be  &irly  considered  to  show 
that  they  do  not  tend  in  that  way. 

Of  the  tree  of  life  nothing  can  safely  be 
said,  because  its  use  has  never  been  per- 


mitted to  man,  and  we  therefore  know 
nothing  about  it.  Whether  literal  or  alle- 
gorical the  same  thing  is  true ;  we  cannot 
inteipret  it  at  all.  In  the  materia  medica 
we  find  many  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
powerfully  affect  the  human  system.  If,  led 
by  this  analogy,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
interpret  this  tree  of  some  means  Divinity 
provided  for  strengthening  the  powers  of  life 
and  thus  keeping  the  tendency  to  decay  in 
abeyance  in  a  body  as  yet  unvitiated  by  in- 
herited disease,  we  must  yet  remember  that 
it  plainly  had  reference  only  to  this  terres- 
trial life.  If  drugs  cati  have  such  power 
upon  the  wrecked  constitutions  men  now  in- 
herit from  a  long  line  of'  ancestral  ills,  there 
is  nothing  strange  that  a  greater  power 
should  have  been  exerted  upon  the  yet  un- 
tainted constitution  of  man.  But  however 
this  may  be,  after  the  fall  it  could  only  have 
prolonged  a  life  of  sin  and  sorrow ;  and  man 
was  mercifully  denied  access  to  its  fruit. 

The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  appears  in 
Oenesis  as  the  record  of  a  passionate  and 
unprincipled  man,  the  firstborn  of  the  race, 
who  rose  upon  and  murdered  his  more 
righteous  brother.  The  allegorists  tell  us 
that  this  is  a  fable  or  parable  to  set  forth  one . 
feature  in  the  inevitable  struggle  of  advancing 
civilisations.  In  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race  there  was  no  idea  of  property  and  no 
division  of  labour ;  but  with  advancingci  vilisa- 
tion  both  these  things  were  neces^rily  intro- 
duced. The  nomadic  shepherd  finds  his 
rights  encroached  upon  by  the  agriculturist, 
who  must  needs  demand  the  possession  of 
land  in  severalty.  A  struggle  and  collision 
ensues,  and  the  agriculturist,  Gain,  who 
represents  the  higher  progress  in  civilisation, 
is  the  victor.  He  becomes  the  founder  of  a 
race  among  whom  the  arts  are  developed, 
his  descendants  being  "  the  father  of  them 
that  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  also 
the  "  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  On  the  other  hand,  the  pastoral 
community  must  in  this  progress  give  way, 
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and  accordingly  Abel  is  represented  as  slain. 
Now,  if  the  narrative  be  a  parable  at  all, 
we  believe  it  must  be  a  parable  with  a  very 
different   moral.      Nothing   of   this   kind 
appears  in  the  story,  certain  other  things  do 
appear  very  prominently ;  but  of  this  pre- 
sently.    Let  us   again   take   the  alleged 
allegory  and  consider  it.    In  the  early  days 
of  mankind  how  was  the  reception  or  rejec- 
tion of  ideas  determined  ?    There  were  no 
Congresses  to  debate  upon  them,  no  Quar- 
terly Reviews  to  discuss  them.    All  history 
shows  that  the  struggle  between  ideas  has 
always  taken  a  concrete  and  not  an  abstract 
form.     It  has  been  not  the  question  of 
ownership  in  general,  but  of  the  ownership 
of  this  particular  piece  of  property  by  this 
particular  man.    Even  if,  at  a  somewhat 
later  stage  of  the  progress,  the  question  be 
of  the  proprietorship  of  a  region  by  a  clan 
or  tribe,  still  the  conflict  turns  mainly  upon 
the  skill  and  prowess  of  some  single  indivi- 
dual.   If,  then,  a  conflict  in  the  earliest  ages 
arose  between  the  different  tendencies  and 
the  difi^rent  ideas  into  which  human  society 
was  tending  to  divide,  that  conflict  could 
only  have  found  ezpres^on  in  a  strife  of 
individuals,  and  we  come  bade  again  to  the 
story  of  the  man  who  murdered  his  brother. 
But  can  the  above  be  considered  in  any 
sense,  allegorical  or  literal,  as  the  purport 
of  the  story  told  in  (}enesb  ?    That  story  is 
of  two  brothers,  the  earliest  born  of  men, 
who  come  to  offer  sacrifice ;  one  is  accepted, 
the  other  rejected,  and  this  difference  iu 
their  treatment  was  the  result,  we  are  told 
in  the  New  Testament  (Hebrews  xi.  4)  of 
Abel's  faith.    Cain,  angered  at  the  result, 
and  turniug   a   deaf  ear   to  the   Divine 
remonstrances,  slew  his  brother.    If  this  be 
an  allegory  of   anjrthing,  it  is  surely  an 
allegory  to  set  forth  the  fearful  consequences 
to  which  unbridled  passion,  chafed  at  the 
consequences  of  its  own  ill-doing,  may  lead. 
This  is  an  allegory  which  in  every  age 
has  been  often  realised  in  the  conduct  of 


individuals.  Why  should  a  fictitious  story 
be  better  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  this 
lesson  than  the  real  ones  which  history  has 
so  abundantly  supplied  ?  and  what  shadow 
of  reason  is  there  for  denying  that  it  actually 
occurred  between  the  first  two  brothers 
whom  the  world  had  seen  ? 

But  how  about  the  ages  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  post- 
diluvian ?  Is  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  literal 
fact  that  men  in  those  days  lived  for  periods 
that  would  stretch  back  from  our  day  half- 
way through  the  Christian  era?  Some 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  exact 
ages  recorded  in  the  fifth  and  eleventh  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  may  readily  be  admitted 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  and  the  Greek 
versions,  all  differ  from  one  another  in  regard 
to  many  of  these  numbers,  and  when  it  is 
also  remembered  how  very  peculiar  a  diffi- 
culty attends  the  exact  transmission  oi  num- 
bers through  the  hands  of  many  successive 
scribes.  But  these  considerations,  while 
they  may  affect  in  some  degree  some  of  the 
details,  scarcely  alter  the  general  aspect  of 
the  case  in  which  a  longevity  many  times 
beyond  the  present  possibilities  of  human 
life  is  attributed  with  great  minuteness  and 
circumstantiality  to  one  after  another  of  the 
long  line  of  patriarchs.  Suggestions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made ;  that  year 
stands  fer  month  or  some  other  division  of 
time — ^forgetting  that  the  word  must  have 
been  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  at  the  time  the  record  was 
written  ;  that  each  of  the  patriarchs  repre- 
sents not  an  individual,  but  a  long  b'ne  of 
heads  of  a  x>articular  family  or  clan,  like  the 
Abimelechs  of  Fhilistia,  or  the  Pharaohs  of 
^[ypt,  or  the  Seleucidse  and  Ptolemies  of  a 
later  day — an  interpretation  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties  in  several  cases,  such 
as  that  of  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and  so  with 
other  explanations.  They  all  attest  the 
sense  of  the  difficulty  without  removing  it. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  dispoRition  to  look  upon 
the  record  of  these  ages  as  something  else 
than  literal  is  strengthened  when  it  is  found 
that,  as  the  early  story  of  all  other  nations 
passes  back  beyond  the  bounds  of  authentic 
history,  immense  periods  of  life  and  activity 
are  assigned  to  their  semi-mythical  heroes. 
It  is  true  that  these  periods  are  reckoned  by 
tens  of  thousands,  instead  of  by  hundreds  of 
years ;  but  still  they  indicate,  it  is  alleged, 
the  same  disposition  to  exaggeration,  and 
why  should  we  suppose  the  early  legends  of 
the  Hebrew  people  alone  to  have  been  ex-' 
empt  from  this  tendency?    The  Chaldean 
pre-historic  myths,  e.g.,  differ  here  from  the 
Hebrew  only  as  they  do  everywhere  else — in 
the  story  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  flood. 
Why  not  regard  them  alike  as  myths  or  as 
allegories,  the  Hebrew  being  characterised 
by  less  wildness  and  extravagance,  by  a  less 
exuberant  imagination  as  became  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people?    But  was  this  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  people  ?    Is  there 
any  literature  which  shows  a  richer  imagina- 
tion than  is  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Israelites  ?    And  in  every  corruption  of  the 
text  of  those  books,  is  not  the  tendency  of 
the  people  to  eicaggeration  abundantly  mani- 
fest ?    There  is  no  other  explanation  of  the 
great  simplicity  and  moderation  of  these 
early  narratives  in  Genesis,  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  l^ends  of  other  na- 
tions, which  is  critically  and  scientifically 
reasonable,  than  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Hebrews  have   preserved   the  kernel  and 
truth  of  history.   This  applies  to  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs  as  well  as  to  the  other  stories. 
We  can  trace  how  Abraham  migrated  at  an 
early  day  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  with 
the  veritable  history  which  his  pure  religion 
enabled  him  to  keep  intact,  while  the  same 
record  among  the  polytheistic  nations  whom 
he  left  became  dimmed  and  obscured — in 
fact,  had  probably  already  become  so  even 
in  his  day — and  overlaid  with  a  mass  of 
mythical  legend.  Yet  this  legend  still  points 


back  to  the  Hebrew  story  as  the  nucleus  of 
historic  truth  around  which  it  has  all  ctys- 
tallized.    Thus,  in  regard  to  the  particular 
case  before  us,  why  should  these  lives  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  'have  been  assigned  by 
the  Chaldeans,  by  the  Egyptians  and  by 
other  nations,  to  their  pre-historic  ancestors 
unless  there  had  actually  been  among  them 
extraordinary  longevity?     We  are  apt  to 
forget  the  correlation  between  activity  of  life 
and  length  of  life.    They  may  be  compared 
to  speed  and  power ;  the  one  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  other.    All  the  intimations  we 
have  of  those  early  days  of  the  race,  and  all 
the  thoughts  we  can  form  of  it,  go  to  show 
that  life  was  then  exceedingly  slow,  with  few 
events,  with  little  int^isity  of  thought  or 
activity  of  any  kind.    The  diet  (Gen.  i.  29 ; 
ix.  3,  4)  appears  to  have  been  exclusively 
vegetable,  and  there  were  few  inherited  dis- 
eases.     Under  these  circumstances   a  far 
longer  than  the  present  ordinary  term  of  life 
was  to  be  expected — a  term  which  gradually, 
but  somewhat  rapidly,  shortened  when  all 
these  circumstances  became  changed  as  the 
ages  rolled  away.    We  confess  to  an  utter 
scepticism  in  regard  to  statements  made,  as 
if  upon  medical  authority,  that  the  human 
constitution  is  incapable  of  such  duration  ; 
that,  considered  simply  as  a  mechanism,  it 
could  not  possibly  endure  for  so  many  cen- 
turies.   Such  statements,  if  made,  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  constitution  as  it  now  exists.    Even 
now,  there  exist  long-lived  and  short-lived 
families  in  which  the  average  duration  of 
life  in  the  one  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
other,  and  yet  no  analysis  of  science  can  de- 
tect the   difference  between  them.     How 
slight  a  change  would  have  made  the  ante- 
diluvian ages  possible?  and  where  is  the 
evidence,  or  even  the  probability,  that  such 
changes  have  not  occurred  in  the  five  or  six 
thousand  years  or  more  of  the  constant  pro- 
pagation of  the  human  race  ?    But  however 
these  things  may  be,  we  know  of  no  other 
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way  of  explaining  the  universal  myths  in  re- 
gard to  the  immense  longevity  of  pre- 
historic heroes  than  by  the  supposition  that 
the  early  ages  of  mankind  were  actually  con- 
siderably prolonged  beyond  their  present 
measure. 

The  remaining  narratives  of  the  deluge 
and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  must  be 
treated  more  summarily,  and  this  is  really 
all  that  can  be  required.  The  tradition  of 
the  flood  among  nearly  all  the  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  have  been  intelli- 
gent enough  to  have  traditions,  might  alone 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  an 
historic  fact.  If  it  be  regarded  as  local, 
co-extensive  with  the  race  of  Adam,  for 
whose  punishment  alone  it  was  sent,  it  can 
be  confronted  by  no  scientific  objection  ; 
and  this  view  of  its  local  character  has 
been  held  more  or  less  generally  in  all 
ages  at  least  of  Christian  thought*  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  its 
historic  truth  must  be  found  in  the  denial 
of  a  supernatural  Power  guiding  and  con- 
trolling the  forces  of  nature  for  His  own 
moral  purposes.  That  question  cannot  be 
discussed  here.  Admitting  the  existence  of 
such  a  Power,  there  is  nothing  in  the  story 
of  the  flood  which  demands  or  even  suggests 
an  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  an  allegory  should  have 
been  able  to  assert  its  place  in  the  most 
ancient  reminiscences  of  so  many  nations. 
These  uniform  traditions  of  the  most  widely 
separated  and  diverse  people  point  back  to 
and  unite  in  the  historic  narrative  as  given 
in  Genesis  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii. 

Somewhat  the  same  position  may  be  taken 
in  regard  to  the  "confusion  of  tongues." 
Linguistic  science  points  to  the  divergence 
of  languages,  at  least  within  a  few  great 
families,  as  a  matter  of  gradual  growth  and 
development ;  but  how  gradual,  as  measured 
by  the  scale  of  years,  it  has  no  means  of 

*  See  Qoeest.  et  Resp.  ad  orthodozos.  Qosst  zxziii 
(Bound  up  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.) 


determining.  Those  limits  must  be  enor- 
mously wide  which  have  allowed,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Hebrew  or  the  Assyrian  to  remain 
substantially  unchanged  for  a  thousand 
years,  or  the  Greek  to  vary  but  little  in  that 
period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  own 
day  permit  the  fragments  of  an  uncultured 
African  tribe,  separated  from  each  other  by 
only  a  few  miles,  to  become  unintelligible  to 
one  another  far  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
generation.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
are  merely  difficulties  which  our  own  imagi- 
nation has  thrust  into  the  text,  but  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  text  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  statement  there  that  all 
mankind  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  natural  inference  from  the  story  is  that 
it  was  the  work  rather  of  only  that  portion 
of  the  race  who  migrated  from  the  original 
centre  towards  "  the  land  of  Shinar. " 
Divergences  of  language  were  therefore  left 
to  grow  up  naturally  betwe"en  them  and 
those  who  were  left  behind,  as  well  as  among 
the  various  tribes  of  the  latter.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  statement  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
"confusion  of  tongues"  was  developing  itself, 
except  that  it  was  short  enough  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  vast  work  they  had 
undertaken.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  and  the  probably  small  number  of 
labourers  who  could  be  spared  from  the  other 
necessities  of  life,  this  limit  may  well  have 
included  a  long  term  of  years.  Finally, 
there  is  no  hint  given  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  divergence  of  their  tongues,  except  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  their  com- 
mon enterprise.  Very  likely  the  result  was 
hastened  by  the  want  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance, the  misunderstandings  and  quarrellings 
which  even  a  slight  dialectic  variation  would 
be  sure  to  occasion  among  bold,  bad  men  en- 
gaged in  a  Heaven-defying  enterprise.  The 
mere  beginnings  of  the  formation  of  dialects. 
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such  lis  the  difiference  in  the  Italian  of  the 
peasants  of  Venice  and  of  Naples,  such  as 
the  difference  in  the  English  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  Cornwall  and  of  Northumber- 
land, would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  But  this  is  stated  with  em- 
phasis, that  the  confusion,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  extent  and  however  long  in 
developing,  was  ordered  of  God  and  ordered 
for  a  purpose.  In  Scripture,  as  in  the  highest 
philosophy,  all  is  from  Him.  Here,  again, 
if  His  guidance  and  control  of  the  forces  of 
nature  be  admitted,  all  is  plain  and  without 
difficulty ;  if  this  be  denied.  Scripture  can 
be  but  a  tissue  of  absurdities  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Thus  far  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  Birs 
Nimroud  deciphered  by  Oppert.  It  records 
the  stoppage  of  the  building  of  that  tower 
forty-two  generations  before  his  day,  because 
''  since  a  remote  time  people  had  abandoned 
it,  without  order  expressing  their  words." 
Question  has  been  made  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  translation  ;  but  essentially  the  same 
tradition  has  been  found  by  George  Smith 
among  the  clay  tablets  of  Nineveh  which 
are  copies  of  the  older  Babylonian  literature. 
A  portion  of  one  of  these  fragments  he  reads 

as  follows :  " Babylon  brought  to 

subjection,  [small]  and  great  He  confounded 
their  speech.  Their  strong  place  (tower)  all 
the  day  they  founded ;  to  their  strong  place 
in  the  night  entirely  He  made  an  end.  In 
his  anger  also  word  thus  He  poured  out; 
[to]  scatter  abroad  He  set  His  face,"  etc.* 
For  any  other  record  than  that  of  Scrip- 
ture such  inscriptions  would  be  universally 
thought  sufficient  confirmation  of  its  historic 
character. 

Were  there  space,  other  Scripture  narra- 
tives might  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

*  Chaldean  Genesis,  by  George  Smith,  p.  158* 


Difficulties  must  be  expected  in  the  story  of 
such  remote  events  so  very  briefly  told,  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  seem  to  avoid  these  by 
saying  in  a  general  way,  "  Oh,  that  is  all 
allegorical ; "  but  as  soon  as  the  allegory  is 
questioned,  it  is  found  to  bring  us  back  of 
necessity  to  facts  which  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  simple  language  of  the 
Pentateuch.  A  cultured  mind  may  at  first 
revolt  from  the  strongly  anthropomorphic 
language  of  Genesis,  and  imagine  that  the 
story  which  is  expressed  by  it  cannot  be 
literal ;  but  if  that  mind  will  take  on  a  still 
higher  culture  and  will  narrowly  scan  its  own 
most  philosophical  language  concerning  the 
Divine  Being,  it  will  find  that  this  is  anthro- 
pomorphic too,  only  less  intelligible  to  the 
popular  apprehension.  Anyone  who  will 
reflect  will  still  further  find  that  all  language 
in  relation  to  the  Deity  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  anthropomorphic,  and  that 
only  by  the  use  of  such  language  could  the 
Deity  have  revealed  Himself  to  man.  TBie 
extent  of  the  anthropomorphism  must  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  culture  of  the  time 
when  the  revelation  was  made,  and  that 
which  may  seem  excessive  and  even  gross  to 
us,  was  most  suitable  to  our  race  in  its 
infancy  and  is  still  the  language  best  adapted 
to  convey  the  truth  to  the  uncultured — ^to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  And,  finally, 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  directness  of 
God's  dealings  with  our  earliest  forefathers 
which  now  gives  offence  to  the  fastidious, 
was  in  fact  the  very  best  and  wisest  way,  the 
most  loving  and  the  most  easily  compre- 
hended in  the  times  in  which  it  occurred. 
If  we  imagine  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
has  now  led  us  to  the  understanding  of  some- 
thing of  the  calculus  of  spiritual  truth,  this 
gives  us  no  reasonable  ground  for  despising 
or  casting  aside  the  arithmetic  by  which  He 
instructed  the  earlier  years  of  our  race. 
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By  the  Bev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D*D.»  New  York. 


|T  is  one  of  the  undesigned  proofs  of 
our  necessary  belief  in  the  future 
life,  that  even  unbelief  is  not  con- 
tent to  leave  the  question  unanswered,  but 
must,  age  after  age,  drop  its  sounding-line 
into  the  same  deep  waters.  We  have  a 
marked  example  of  it  in  the  theories  of  our 
latest  Positive  school  on  this  subject.  It 
rests  its  chief  argument  against  the  Christian 
faith  on  the  ground  of  science,  but  there  are 
features  in  which  it  is  wholly  unlike  the 
older  scepticism.  We  have  been  wont  to 
look  on  the  denial  of  a  future  state  as  linked 
with  the  sensual  view  of  a  La  Mettrie  or 
D'HoIbach ;  yet  our  modem  thinkers  appear 
as  teachers  of  a  new  ethics,  and  turn  away 
with  pity  from  a  religion  that  needs  the 
hope  of  another  world  to  make  it  capable  of 
virtue.  In  this  claim  of  the  school,  I  cannot 
doubt,  we  may  find  the  charm  which  has 
drawn  so  many  in  our  day  into  an  acceptance 
of  its  theories.  IVe  have  in  Mr.  Mill  the 
most  gifted  writer  who  has  guided  English 
thought  in  this  direction,  especially  in  the 
essays  published  after  his  death  as  his  last 
legacy  to  his  time.  In  one  of  these,  that  on 
Immortality,  he  reviews  the  proofs  drawn 
from  natural  or  revealed  religion ;  he  puts 
aside  all  knowledge  of  a  life  beyond  the 
present,  yet,  with  a  moral  earnestness  that 
lends  warmth  to  even  his  icy  logic,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  age  when  our  faith  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  shall  replace  the  desire 
of  a  personal  future.  There  is  a  stoic  gran- 
deur in  Mill  that  takes  us  back  to  the  last 
days  of  Roman  thought.  He  has  torn  up 
the  ideals  of  the  past;   his  universe  is  a 


lonely  one,  without  a  personal  God  or  a  hope 
beyond  this  world,  yet  amidst  the  ruins  he 
clings  sternly  to  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  this 
idea  of  an  immortality  in  the  progress  of  the 
race  which  is  the  pivot  of  the  new  ethics. 
We  find  it  repeated,  sometimes  in  the  severer 
tone  of  science,  sometimes  in  the  more  spark- 
ling rhetoric  of  the  English  school  of  Auguste 
Comte ;  and  many  of  our  readers  have  met 
with  the  latest  teaching  in  "  The  Soul  and 
the  Future  Life,"  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has 
been  held  worthy  of  a  Sjrmposium  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century, 

None,  then,  can  doubt  that  such  a  subject 
should  call  out  the  earnest  thought  of  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  Christian  culture 
of  our  time.  My  wish  is,  in  this  paper,  to 
study  the  truth  of  a  resurrection  in  its  rela- 
tions with  modem  science.  Far  indeed  am 
I  from  any  fears  that  our  school  of  so-called 
Positive  reasoners  can  ever  shake  a  faith 
rooted  in  the  most  sacred  convictions  of 
men  ;  rather  I  hold  that  a  trae  philosophy 
will  only  end,  after  this  partial  eclipse  is 
over,  in  revealing  in  fuller  light  a  truth  on 
which  hangs  every  moral  idea  of  a  God,  or 
human  life  or  social  good.  But  it  is  my 
earnest  belief  that  we  need  a  more  thorough 
adjustment  of  our  Christian  view  with  the 
verified  facts  of  science.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  scepticism  I  have  described  lies  in  the 
mistake,  on  either  hand,  which  has  confoun- 
ded certain  past  theories  of  soul  and  body 
with  the  truth  of  a  resurrection.  I  hold  that 
there  is  not  only  entire  harmony  between  the 
Christian  belief  and  the  most  exact  induction, 
but  that  our  latest  science  has  opened  at  this 
hour  the  path  of  our  noblest  evidence. 
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In  entering  on  this  question  I  shall  not 
state  at  length  the  argument  for  a  future 
life,  as  it  will  be  gathered,  step  by  step,  in 
our  examination  of  the  views  urged  by  the 
modem  sceptic.  It  will  be  enough  to  show 
briefly  the  ground  on  which  I  rest  it,  and 
the  method  of  our  inquiry.  We  may  sum 
the  various  proofs  given  by  thinkers,  from 
the  "Phaidon"  of  Plato  to  our  Christian 
divines,  in  three  classes:  that  from  the 
nature  of  our  spiritual  powers,  from  the 
moral  condition  of  human  life,  and  from  the 
Christian  revelation.  But  it  is,  I  hold,  a 
fatal  mistake  to  think  that  such  a  truth 
rests  for  its  ground  on  any  theoretical  or 
scientific  reasoning.  In  the  deepest  sense  it 
is  involved  in  the  primary  fact  of  our  moral 
consciousness.  It  is  not  as  a  speculative 
knowledge  that  an  existence  hereafter  con- 
cerns us,  but  as  a  practical  one.  And  thus, 
as  Kant  rightly  claimed,  the  conscious  fact 
of  our  obligation  to  mor?il  duty  compels 
every  man  to  recognise  his  freedom,  his 
choice  between  evil  and  good,  and  with  it 
the  law  of  retribution  which  demands  a  life 
to  come.  Our  scientific  reason  does  not, 
then,  create  this  conviction ;  it  only  brings 
out  in  clearer  light  this  fact  of  our  moral 
experience.  We  learn  here  the  harmony  of 
these  varied  arguments.  All  are  the  expo- 
sition of  one  truth  as  it  is  studied  in  di£fering 
paths.  The  analysis  of  our  mental  powers 
reveals  the  law  of  conscious  thought,  its 
unity  and  identity  amidst  the  changes  of 
mind  or  body.  The  facts  of  human  life  show 
the  hbtoric  evidence  to  be  found  in  the 
common  experience  of  the  race.  The  argu- 
ment from  revelation,  while  it  could  not 
prove  immortality,  if  there  were  no  capacity 
in  man  to  reach  any  truth  on  such  a  subject, 
opens  beyond  the  natural  belief  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  future  existence,  as  it  is 
connected  with  our  moral  condition,  the 
life  of  holiness  begun  here  in  the  redemption 
of  Christ,  and  the  problem  of  human  destiny. 
But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  these  ideas,  which 


will  be  clear  as  we  proceed.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  add  another  to  the  proo&  of  a  resur- 
rection, but  simply  to  meet  science  on  its 
own  ground. 

If,  then,  we  fairly  state  the  position  of 
the  best  champions  of  the  school  who  deny 
the  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  it  is  plainly 
this:  Modem  science,  it  is  claimed,  has 
shown  the  organic  unity  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  thought,  feeling,  and  voluntary 
action  with  the  physical  stmcture,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  of  any  save  this 
undivided  existence.  Since,  then,  this 
organism  is  decomposed  at  death,  there  can 
be  no  ground  for  any  scientific  knowledge  of 
a  resurrection.  Such  is  the  careful  state- 
ment of  thinkers  like  Mill.  There  are  among 
the  bolder  advocates  of  the  material  school 
those  who  push  this  view  to  the  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  a  future  life.  But  we  must  justly 
understand  the  difference  between  such  men 
'as  Moleschott  or  Haeckel  and  the  wiser 
exponents  of  the  creed.  It  is  not  the  im- 
possibility of  a  resurrection,  Mill  aflSrms, 
but  the  impossibility  of  evidence.  It  is  not 
dogmatic  disbelief,  but  scepticism.  We  are 
not,  then,  concerned  here  with  any  direct 
answer  to  the  Materialist,  since  our  whole 
reasoning  will  involve  the  refutation  of  his 
grosser  error,  but  with  the  far  more  plausible 
position  of  the  sceptic.  Now  it  must  be 
plain,  at  a  glance,  that  this  claim  of  science 
seeks  to  undermine  the  whole  ground  of 
evidence  which  we  have  before  stated.  If 
there  be  in  our  very  stmcture  an  impossi- 
bility of  reaching  beypnd  the  fact  of  organic 
life  and  decay,  all  reasoning  is  empty  theory. 
Consciousness  cannot  pass  its  fixed  limits  of 
present  experience.  Moral  probabilities  are 
no  more  than  an  unreal  craving  of  our  poor 
human  imagination.  The  miracle  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  convince  the  mind  which  has 
resolved  beforehand  that  tlie  life  beyond 
nature  is  a  dream.  And  it  must,  therefore, 
be  as  plain  that  our  only  way  to  meet  the 
argument  of  modem  scepticism  is  to  examine 
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the  scientific  ground  on  which  it  claims  to 
rest.  If  we  can  show  that  this  has  no 
validity,  hat  rather  that  science  itself  gives 
OS,  in  our  organic  unity,  the  proof  of  a  law 
,  of  permanence  beyond  the  present,  we  can 
then  see  the  moral  truth  of  Christianity, 
aad  the  emptiness  of  the  ethics  built  on  an 
assumption.  Such  is  the  method  of  our 
Reasoning.  I  state  it  here,  that  the  study 
I  undertake  may  not  seem  a  needless  one. 
To  learn  what  science  can  teach  us  as  to  the 
life  hereafter,  we  must  first  learn  what  it 
teaches  as  to  the  character  of  our  mental 
and  moral  and  physical  life  here.  It  is  to 
this  first  step  in  our  inductive  logic  I  now 
directly  turn. 

We  accept,  then,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  twofold  fact  of  our  conscious  organic 
existence.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  we 
have  on  the  one  hand  certain  phenomena  of 
thought,  feeb'ng,  and  volition,  which  are 
directly  known  to  us  in  the  sphere  of  our 
mental  observation.  We  recognise  thought 
in  the  act  of  thinking,  and  perception  in 
the  act  of  seeing,  and  memory  in  the  act  of 
recollection.  Consciousness  gives  its  own 
evidence  of  these  phenomena.  Yet  as  we 
study  the  law  of  this  mental  action,  we 
know  that  we  cannot  sever  our  knowledge 
of  these  inward  facts  from  the  organic  con- 
ditions of  our  life.  Everyone  who  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  results  of 
modem  science  must  grant  that  the  light  it 
has  thrown  on  this  connection  of  the  mind 
with  the  physical  organism  has  enlarged  our 
method  of  inquiry.  It  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  we  have  a  key  to  many 
subtle  marvels  of  thought,  memory,  and 
will  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  its  branching  centres  leading  to  the 
cerebral  mass,  its  responsive  afferents  and 
efferents.  We  find  a  rhythmical  law,  by 
which  each  sensation  is  passed  onward 
tlirough  a  series  of  complex  changes,  so 
that  each  perception,  each  act  of  reasoning, 
has  its  correspondence  with  the  functions  of 


our  nervous  activity.  Nor  is  it  less  wondo-- 
fill  what  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
abnormal  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Instances 
of  suspended  intellectual  power,  insanity, 
hypnotism,  have  gone  far  to  show  that  each 
faculty  is  afifected  by  the  health  or  disease 
of  a  specific  organ.  But  we  can  only  glance 
at  the  host  of  facts  gathered  in  all  treatises 
firom  Bernard  to  Carpenter  and  Spencer; 
and  we  are  merely  anxious  to  recognise  in 
the  fullest  sense  their  bearing  on  the  pro- 
blem before  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  we  draw 
from  these  discoveries  ?  It  is,  that  this  con- 
nection between  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  reveals  a  law  of  unity,  so  constant  in 
its  operation  that  science  has  the  right  to 
affirm  that  to  this  extent  it  understands  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body.  It  knows  pheno- 
mena and  force — a  force  manifesting  itself  as 
thought,  feeling,  and  voluntary  action  und^ 
these  conditions  of  its  organisation.  And 
what  further  knowledge  does  science  reach  ? 
Does  our  study  of  the  physical  phenomena 
tell  us  anything  of  the  nature  of  this  organic 
connection  ?  None  whatever.  Can  it  ex- 
plain in  what  way  the  transition  is  made 
from  the  ultimate  activity  of  the  nerve- 
centre  to  the  act  of  intellectual  conscious- 
ness ?  No.  We  may  take  any  of  the  cases 
in  which  phjrsiology  has  explored  this  law. 
Take  an  act  of  perception,  as,  e^g.y  that  of 
the  face  of  a  friend.  We  find  three  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  process  :  the  impression 
received  by  the  sensitive  membrane,  the 
transmission  of  the  stimulus  through  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  last,  tlie  conscious  percep- 
tion in  the  brain.  Yet,  while  we  can  measure 
the  time  of  transmission,  and  even  tlie 
interval  between  the  first  impression  and 
the  result,  the  nexus  by  which  the  physical 
movement  ends  at  last  in  a  mental  know- 
ledge is  as  unknown  as  before.  Or  we 
may  analyse  another  class  of  voluntary 
phenomena.  Suppose,  with  this  percep- 
tion of  the  face  of  my  friend,  there  rises 
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in  me  a  wish  to  enter  his  bouse.  My  act 
will  again  pa£8  through  three  analogous  re- 
flex processes :  the  act  of  volition  taking 
place  in  the  brain ;  the  passage  of  the  motor 
impulse  through  spinal  cord  and  nerves  to 
their  terminations ;  and  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  Now  in  this  whole  cir- 
cuit, from  centre  to  centre,  till  the  message 
reaches  the  brain,  and  is  received  and  returned 
through  this  human  telegraph,  the  one  mys- 
tery is  the  unseen  operator,  yet  the  oAe 
essential  fact  in  the  case  is  that  which  is 
done  by  this  unseen  agency.  Science  cannot 
give  even  a  hint.  The  transformation  from 
the  physical  to  the  mental  is  the  secret. 
Why,  then,  is  this?  Because  our  instru- 
ments are  not  keen  enough  to  detect  it  ? 
Not  at  all.  Because  no  instruments  of  phy- 
sical science  can  ever  do  so.  Our  conclusion 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  by  Mr.  Mill, 
although  we  have  yet  to  see  how  it  can 
square  with  his  own  later  reasoning  : 
''  Science  gives  no  proof  that  organisation 
can  produce  thought  or  feeling.  The  ut- 
most it  knows  is,  that  all  thought  is  con- 
nected with  bodily  organs."  Although  there 
is  unity  of  action,  the  two  classes  of  pheno- 
mena are  so  distinct  that  no  anal3rsis  of  the 
brain  structure  or  functions  can  give  us  any 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  thought.  Re- 
fine the  nerve-fibres  to  their  vanishing-point, 
suppose  what  molecular  change  you  will  in 
the  infinitesimal  cell,  no  ph3rsioIogist  can 
cross  the  line  to  what  has  no  extension, 
form,  or  divisibility.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  there  is  co-existence,  co-ordination  in 
time,  co-working  in  the  result.  Science 
ends  with  phenomena  and  a  force,  in  the 
last  analysis  known  to  be  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  will. 

We  can  now  apply  this  induction  to  the 
old  and  endless  riddle,  of  which  our  Positive 
sages  think  they  have  found  the  key.  I  beg 
the  reader  not  to  fear  that  I  am  about  to 
weary  him  with  a  discussion  of  the  rival 
theories  of  dualism,  idealism,  and  material- 
Ml 


ism. 


My  task  is  simply  to  show  how  the 
inductive  logic  disposes  of  them  all  with  the 
same  impartiality.  I  grant  readily,  then, 
the  claim  of  science  that  the  notion  of  two 
separate  substances,  spiritual  and  material, 
is  no  longer  tenable.  The  theory  seems  to 
me  far  older  than  Aquinas,  to  whom  Mr. 
Bain  assigns  it,  and  to  be  clearly  enunciated 
by  Augustin,  in  following  out  the  Platonic 
view  of  ideas  as  entities.  The  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  again,  although  a  grand  step  in 
psychology,  led  to  its  severance  from  the 
study  of  the  organic  unity  of  mental  and 
physical  action.  Science,  then,  dismisses  the 
theory  of  two  separate  substances,  simply  be- 
cause it  does  not  explain  at  all  the  twofold 
phenomena  of  life,  but  only  substitutes  an 
abstraction  for  the  fact.  But  the  same 
reason  holds  good  against  all  other  purely 
metaphysical  assumptions.  Idealism,  whether 
with  Berkeley  or  Fichte,  attempts  to  find 
unity  only  by  denying  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  problem,  and  thus  adds  nothing  to 
our  real  knowledge.  But  it  should  be 
equally  clear  that  the  theory  of  materialism 
is  merely  the  other  pole  of  the  same  fallacy. 
If  the  mental  phenomena  be,  as  we  have 
found,  unresolved  in  the  last  analysis  by 
any  study  of  cell  or  fibre,  then  the  notion  of 
"  a  physical  basis,"  or  by  whatever  name  we 
re-clothe  the  old  figment  of  material  sub- 
stance, is  precisely  the  same  metaphysical 
assumption  which  science  rejects. 

But  here  I  shall  ask  leave  to  pass  a  little 
into  detail.  Our  Positive  sages  will  accept 
all  we  may  grant  as  to  the  other  abstractions, 
but  they  have  a  strange  blindness  in  regard 
of  the  beam  in  their  own  eyes.  I  am  con- 
cerned, therefore,  to  urge  this  last  point,  as 
it  bears  on  the  views  so  often  and  so  loudly 
uttered  by  the  champions  of  the  "  phjrsical 
basis  "  to-day.  We  cannot  find  a  better  ex- 
ponent than  Dr.  Maudsley,  who,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  joins  so  rare  a  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system  with  a  scorn  of  all  out- 
side his  dissecting-room.    I  need  not  detain 
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the  attention  of  the  reader  at  this  point 
beyond  simply  stating  the  central  error  of  the 
theory.     Our  mental  and  moral  activities 
are  the  product  of  our  physical  structure. 
''The  highest  functions/'  in  his  language, 
"  of  the  nervous  system,  those  to  which  the 
hemispherical  ganglia  minister,  are  those  of 
intelligence,  emotion,  and  will"    Nothing 
can  be  more  undisguised  than  this  statement. 
What  is  a  function  ?    It  is  an  activity  in- 
herent in  the  structure  of  the  organ.   Circu- 
lation is  a  function  of  the  vascular  system  ; 
and  the  blood  which  circulates  is  a  physical 
thing  like  the  pump  which  sends  it  along. 
Tliought,  then,  is  in  this  view  as  material  as 
the  nerve-centre.     If    not    so,    the  word 
function  has  no  meaning.     But  we  have 
now  to  ask.  Where  is  the  proof?    Does 
science  give   the  least   trace  of  identity, 
or  kindred,   or  resemblance  between  the 
hemispherical    ganglia    and   the   conscious 
fact  of  perception  ?    No.    We  may  as  well 
say  that  memory  is  a  secretion  of  the  gray 
or  the  white  matter ;  that  sorrow  is  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  or  salt  taste  as  the 
liquid  of  the  lachrymal  gland ;  that  joy  is  of 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  or  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  ganglionic 
knots  and  the  working  of  the  logical  faculty 
in  untjdng  the  knots  of  an  argument.    To 
talk  of  thought  or  feeling  as  a  function  of  the 
nerve-centres  is  simply  the  denial  of  the 
very  principle  of  inductive  knowledge  which 
such  naturalists  boast.    It  assumes  a  theory 
of  substance  more  impertinent  than  that 
"  incorporeal  essence  which  science  inherited 
from  theology."    Yet  I  need  not  push  the 
criticism,  but  leave  this  philosopher  to  refute 
himself.    We  turn  a  little  further,  and  we 
read,  "  that  we  know  not  what  mind  is,  but 
we  are  bound  to  study  the  laws  of  its  func- 
tions."   Thought  is  first  a  function,  and 
then  the  nervous  action  is  the  function  of 
thought.    Mind  is  resolvable  into  ganglionic 
structure,  and  then  mind  is  an  unknown 
quantity.    It  is  surely  the  kindest  counsel 


one  can  give  to  such  sages,  to  say  that  when 
they  venture  beyond  the  dissecting-room, 
they  had  best  take  a  few  lessons  in  the  science 
of  ideas  which  they  scorn.    Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  worthier  of  a  laugh  than  the  same 
style  of  scientific  wisdom,  so  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  our  modern  essays  on  ph3r8iology. 
Not  long  ago,  I  read  a  lecture  on  the  nerve- 
system  by  a  physician,  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  told  his  hearers  that 
thought  was  "a  secretion  of  the  brain." 
One  is  reminded  of  the  Dutch  sage,  who 
held  the  seat  of  the  conscience  to  be  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  poetic  &culty  in  the  in- 
testines.   And  why  not,  since  we   know, 
according  to  Emerson,  that  our  theology, 
whether  Calvinistic  or  other,  depends  largely 
on  the  biliary  duct?    Why  not  create  a 
more  perfect  system  of  divinity  by  large 
doses  of  calomel,  or  a  new  Shakspeare  by  the 
skilful  use  of  phosphates?     But  I  should 
not  stay  so  long  on  this,  were  it  not  that 
clearer  intellects,  when  trained  in  the  sensa- 
tional school,  fall  into  the  same  error.    No 
better  answer  could  be  given  to  this  mate- 
rialistic theory  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
\Mill,  already  cited — "  Science  gives  no  proof 
that  organisation  can  produce  thought  or 
feeling."    Yet  Mr.  Mill  quotes  with  seeming 
approval  the  fancy  of  a  speaker  in  Plato's 
"  Phaidon,"  who  asks  if  the  soul  may  not 
be  to  the  body  as  the  music  produced  by  the 
strings  of  the  Ijrre.    It  is  strange  that  such 
a  thinker  could  suppose  the  unity  of  mind 
and  body  solved  by  a  wave  of  sound,  a 
phenomenon  as  purely  physical  as  the  in- 
strument that  sends  it  forth. 

With  this  criticism  I  pass  to  the  far  truer 
statement  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  school 
We  have  in  Mr.  Spencer,  and,  longo  inter-- 
vallo,  in  Mr.  Bain,  a  very  notable  contribu- 
tion to  psychology.  They  ,have  analysed 
with  much  ingenuity  the  dual  activities  of 
our  organic  life,  and  find  that  at  no  point 
in  the  process  can  the  mind  and  body  be 
separated.    We  must  accept   this   as  the 
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"ultimate  experience."  We  have  in  each 
case  of  perception,  memory,  or  reasoning, 
the  "subjective  side"  of  the  same  fact  "vvhich 
we  know  on  its  "objective  side"  as  sensation 
and  nerve-force;  and  we  can  state  the  equa- 
tion either  "in  terms  of  these"  or  "ternis  of 
those."  Yet  when  we  come  at  length  to  the 
definition  of  this  "ultimate  experience," 
we  have  two  very  unlike  answers,  to  each  of 
which  I  ask  special  attention.  One  is  the 
conclusion  of  Bain.  He  tells  us  that  "  one 
substance,  with  two  sets  of  properties,'phy- 
sical  and  mental,  a  double-faced  unity, 
would  appear  to  comply  with  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case."  But  we  are  forced  to 
say  that  this  seems  like  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  a  greater  one.  In  what  way 
are  we  helped,  by  calling  it  a  double-faced 
unity  of  substance,  to  know  the  real  nature 
of  the  facts  ?  We  may  as  well  say  that 
mind  and  body  are  tied  together  like  the 
Siamese  twins.  Will  he  explain  the  superi- 
ority of  his  one  substance,  which  joins  "  two 
distinct  entities,"  two  "  distinct  and  wholly 
unsolvable  natures,"  to  the  old  notion  of 
two  substances  ?  Are  not  entities  substances  ? 
Are  two  of  them  one  substance  ?  Mr.  Bain 
has  told  us  that  we  are  to  deal  with  this 
"as  with  the  language  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor 
dividing  the  substance."  It  is,  of  course, 
highly  gratifying  to  a  devout  mind  to  see 
this  modem  sage  going  back  to  the  most 
metaphysical  of  creeds  as.his  standard ;  but 
even  the  Athanasian  Creed  refuses  to  help 
him.  His  two  entities  are  substances, 
not  persons,  and  his  substance  is  divided. 
Indeed,  like  most  double-faced  things,  this 
unity  is  no  unity  at  all.  We  turn  with 
more  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Spencer.  In 
closing  his  chapter  on  the  "Substance 
of  Mind,"  he  reaches  a  very  striking  re- 
sult. It  is  this,  that  as  the  twofold  pheno- 
mena of  mind  and  body  must  be  resolved 
into  one  force,  this  force  may  be  either 
spiritual  or  physical ;  yet  if  he  must "  choose 


between  translating  mental  phenomena  into 
physical,  or  physical  into  mental,  the  latter 
would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two." 
It  is  a  true  step  beyond  "the  double-faced 
unity."  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  true,  retreats 
anew  into  his  scepsis,  and  says  that  "  sub- 
stance of  mind  is  the  x  of  our  equation." 
But  I  beg  leave  at  this  point  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness.  Why  does  he  grant  at 
all  that,  if  he  must  choose,  he  will  accept 
the  mental  solution  of  the  facts  ?  It  is 
plainly  because  the  force,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  remains  to  us,  is  the  intellectual 
one.  "  If  units  of  external  force  are  regarded 
as  absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable,  then 
to  translate  units  of  feeling  into  them  is  to 
translate  the  known  into  the  unknown,  which 
is  absurd."  "It  is  impossible  to  interpret 
inner  existence  in  terms  of  outer  existence." 
To  translate  this  idea  out  of  the  scientific 
dialect  of  our  author,  compared  with  which 
the  quiddities  of  the  schools  are  simple,  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  facts  leads  us 
at  last  to  conscious  thought  and  feeling,  and 
therefore  to  think  these  a  product  of  any 
other  save  a  thinking  and  feeling  power  is 
absurd.  This  is  admirable.  But  if  it  be 
so,  then  there  is  no  longer  room  for  any 
balancing  of  probabilities.  We  must  choose, 
and  we  can  only  choose  this  result,  that 
there  is  one  substance  or  one  force,  call  it 
what  we  will,  which  is  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  phenomena,  and  that  is  mind. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  the  meeting-point, 
where  our  study  paases  into  the  character  of 
the  mind  itself.  All  along  we  have  used  the 
word  science  in  the  sense  of  phjrsical  induc- 
tion, without  quarrelling  with  its  narrowness, 
until  the  fallacy  should  be  laid  bare  by  the 
scientist  himself.  We  are  now  to  complete 
the  knowledge,  to  which  natural  science 
only  leads.  What  do  we  mean  by  this 
mental  or  spiritual  force  ?  Let  me  take  any 
fact  which  will  be  readily  allowed  by  all.  I 
am  conscious  of  reading  at  this  moment  a 
sentence  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Psychology,  and  I 
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clearly  remember  six  months  ago  having 
read  the  same  passage.  My  act  of  memory 
binds  the  two  states  of  thought  in  one  con- 
tinuous whole,  so  that  I  recal  each  thread 
of  the  twisted  argument,  each  doubt  and 
slow  conviction  of  my  own  mind.  Such  a 
process  reveals  a  law  of  unity  in  myself/ as 
the  person  in  whom  these  separate  states 
cohere.  This  law  of  personal  identity  is 
surely  as  much  within  my  scientific  know- 
ledge as  the  tracing  several  sensations  to 
their  nerve-centres.  Nay,  more ;  it  is  the 
ground  of  all  other  knowledge.  If  there  be 
no  such  mental  identity,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  as  to  the  physical  induction,  since 
I  cannot  know  myself  to  be  the  same  man 
who,  six  months  ago,  travelled  with  much 
patience  through  Mr.  Spencer's  book.  But 
this  opens  at  once  the  secret  of  the  mental 
and  moral  force.  It  reveals  a  personal,  con- 
tinuous life,  which  abides  amidst  all  natural 
changes,  whether  of  outward  or  inward  exis- 
tence. If  it  be  said  that  this  mental  identity 
is  no  more  a  fact  than  physical  identity,  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  organic 
structure  or  decay,  I  reply,  that  I  am  assum- 
ing no  abstract  or  separate  spirit,  but  simply 
tracing  this  undeniable  organic  law.  This 
continuous  life  we  know  in  our  mental  con- 
sciousness. It  is  well  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Mill :  "  Feeling  and  thought  are 
reality — the  only  reality."  We  shall  ask 
hereafter  how  far  his  language  is  consistent 
with  his  denial  of  the  reality  of  a  future 
life  ;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  he 
speaks  in  no  figurative  sense,  but  with 
scientific  strictness.  Without  such  reality 
thought  and  feeling  are  a  whirl  of  imper- 
sonal accidents.  Without  it  life  is  a  dream, 
and  we  as  little  concerned  with  it  as  with  the 
fantastic  shapes  chasing  each  other  athwart 
the  camera  obscura,  to  vanish  in  a  moment. 
It  is  here,  in  the  assurance  of  this  mental 
fact,  we  have  our  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  our  unceasing  growth  from  infancy  to 
age  in  the  study  of  nature  or  of  man ;  it  is 


here  yet  more  we  have  the  capacity  of  moral 
growth,  and  pass  in  the  slow  experience  of 
the  years  to  that  fixed  state  of  thought, 
feeling,  will,  which  we  call  character.  Such, 
I  conclude,  is  the  true  result  of  our  inquiry. 
In  this  light  I  accept  gladly  the  method  of 
modern  science.  If  it  have  taught  us  to 
give  up  our  older  metaphysical  abstraction 
of  a  twofold  substance,  of  a  separate  imma- 
terial entity  which  cannot  explain  the  organic 
facts,  our  loss  is  a  greater  gain,  for  we  have 
risen  by  its  induction  to  a  more  spiritual  as 
well  as  real  truth.  If  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  be  thus  traceable  to  the  more 
subtle  nerve-centres ;  if  the  life  of  the  nerve- 
centres  gain  such  ''  subjective  validity " 
that  the  physical  ends  in  the  mental  act ;  if, 
in  a  word,  we  find  in  the  structure  itself  this 
abiding  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  then 
our  inductive  science  is  one  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a  personal,  intelligent,  and  moral 
being. 

We  can  now  pass,  with  a  clear  under- 
standing, to  the  question  of  the  future  life. 
It  will  be  seen,  I  trust,  that  each  step  of  the 
analysis  has  been  needful  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, and  bears  at  once  on  the  conclusion. 
What  proof  is  there,  firom  this  present 
organisation  of  our  physical  and  mental 
powers,  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection? 
My  answer  is,  that  the  fact  of  such  a  law  of 
personal  being,  one  and  abiding  amidst  all 
changes,  gives  us  the  most  reasonable  ground 
of  belief  in  its  continuance  hereafter.  Let 
me  at  the  outset  guard  this  position  against 
any  just  objections  which  may  be  urged  in 
regard  to  some  of  our  older  theories.  It  is, 
I  fully  grant,  impossible  to  reason,  as  has 
been  so  often  done  since  Plato,  firom  the  in- 
herent immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  pure, 
immaterial  essence.  That  argument,  indeed, 
was  almost  wholly  given  up  by  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  although  they  were  of  the 
Platonic  school,  and  it  was  held  wiser  only 
to  affirm  that  our  existence  must  depend 
on  the  will  of  God.    Indeed  that  view  must 
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fairly  involve  our  belief  in  pre-existence,  as 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  infer  an  eternity 
after  than  before  the  present,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  souL  Science  cannot  know  this 
separate,  disembodied  entity,  which  it  truly 
calls  an  abstraction.  I  doubt  not  that  every 
mind  feels  far  more  than  all  the  subtleties  of 
his  logic  the  moral  argument  of  Socrates 
when  he  says  to  his  judges :  "  This  one 
truth,  0  judges,  you  ought  clearly  to  know, 
that  for  a  good  man  there  is  no  evil  whether 
he  live  or  die,  nor  is  his  welfare  uncared  for 
by  the  gods."  Nor  can  we  find,  again,  any 
resting-place  in  such  theories  as  that  of 
Bishop  Butler,  drawn  from  the  indivisible 
character  of  ultimate  atoms.  It  was  pro- 
bable, as  he  held,  that  the  human  being 
may  be  in  its  essential  structure  a  unit, 
which  can  survive  decay.  Science  justly  re- 
jects every  such  theory  as  outside  its  sphere ; 
and  the  Christianity  which  leans  on  it  must 
part  company  with  real  knowledge.  The 
argument  of  Butler  has  indeed  the  noblest 
force,  as  we  shall  yet  see,  when  he  reasons 
from  the  nature  of  human  life  as  the  sphere 
of  moral  growth.  But  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  his  time,  although  his  guess  was 
enough  to  meet  the  objector,  had  not  the 
clear  method  of  our  own.  It  is  curious  to 
see,  in  his  notion  of  the  eye  as  only  a  field- 
glass,  or  the  leg  as  a  walking-staff,  his 
mechanical  view  of  organic  life. 

We  dismiss,  then,  all  such  theories  before- 
hand, and  meet  directly  the  claim  of  the 
modem  thinker.  It  cannot  be  more  tho- 
roughly stated  than  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  we 
shall  take  him  as  its  best  exponent.  He 
holds,  that  as  our  real  knowledge  goes  no 
further  than  the  co-existence  of  the  physical 
organism  with  the  mental  and  moral  powers, 
we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  powers  survive  the  decay  of 
the  body.  Let  us  consider  just  what  this 
claim  means.  It  is  not  that  a  continuance 
of  our  being,  under  new  organic  conditions, 
is  impossible.     Qur  author,  let  me  repeat,  is 


not  to  be  classed  among  materialists  like 
Strauss  or  Haeckel.  No  one  has  more  tho- 
roughly answered  them.  It  is,  as  he  fairly 
reasons,  wholly  unscientific  to  go  beyond  the 
results  of  our  induction.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity that  our  existence  should  end  with  the 
body ;  we  cannot  deny  or  disprove  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  future.  Such  a  belief  cannot  be 
dismissed  among  exploded  superstitions,  as 
in  the  case  of  witchcraft.  Witchcraft  is  a 
belief  which  has  been  tested  within  our  ex- 
perience. But  the  future  life  is  wholly  be- 
yond experience.  Nay,  he  admits  that  such 
a  faith  may  be  allowed  us  as  a  noble  aspira- 
tion, but  it  has  no  validity  whatever  as 
scientific  knowledge.  We  come,  then,  at 
once  to  this  clear  statement,  and  test  it  by 
his  own  method.  Why  is  it,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Mill,  that  the  question  leaves  us  any 
possibility  at  all  ?  If  it  could  be  proven  by 
inductive  science  that  the  mental  and  moral 
powers  are,  as  the  materialist  claims,  only 
functions  of  the  physical  organs,  no  such 
possibility  could  for  a  moment  be  granted. 
It  is  not  merely  our  ignorance  of  the  future, 
but  the  real  knowledge  we  have  of  somewhat 
in  the  character  of  this  organic  life  here  that 
forces  us  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  possible  con- 
tinuance. Our  inductive  science  has  shown 
that  the  ultimate  law  of  the  organism  is 
that  of  a  force  manifest  in  thought,  feeling, 
volition ;  that  while  knit  with  the  bodily 
structure  it  has  a  personal  unity,  a  connected 
growth  from  infancy  to  age  in  knowledge 
and  moral  character. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  why  should  not  science 
grant,  beyond  a  mere  possibility,  the  most 
reasonable  ground  of  our  belief  in  a  future  ? 
If  the  fact  of  this  connection  with  the  body 
have  been  shown  to  involve  no  necessity  of 
decay,  the  whole  weight  of  the  scientific 
objection  is  lifted  ofiF,  and  the  very  character 
of  this  organic  life  makes  it  yet  more  a 
positive  argument  for  a  resurrection.  The 
law  of  our  existence  is  not  affected  by  the 
flux  and  waste  of  years.     "  Thought  and 
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feeling,"  in  the  words  of  Mill,  "  are  reality 
— ^the  only  reality ;"  and  this  reality  implies 
that  the  power  which  creates  them  cannot  be 
bounded  by  the  span  of  our  little  threescore 
and  ten.  We  may  say,  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  that  we  pass  through  the  same  process 
of  resurrection  constantly;  that  we  are 
always  dying  in  the  flesh,  always  rising  anew 
by  virtue  of  this  organic  identity  ;  and  what 
we  call  death  is  but  another  step  in  the 
same  unceasing  growth.  This  law  of  our 
eidstence,  therefore,  is  not  broken,  but  only 
passes  forward  to  its  completeness.  It  de- 
mands a  future  as  essential  to  it ;  and  if 
not  so,  then  thought  and  feeling  are  not 
reality  any  more  than  the  waste  particles  of 
the  skin.  But  it  is  answered,  that  science 
can  only  verify  our  actual  experiences,  and 
this  in  its  nature  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
truth  of  experience.  Our  whole  argument 
ought  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  answer. 
I  admit,  of  course,  that  experience  cannot 
prove  what  is  beyond  experience.  But  it  is 
the  task  of  science  to  rise  from  the  facts  to 
the  laws  that  explain  them.  The  system  of 
Copernicus  is  an  hypothesis ;  and  there  are 
eccentric  minds  which  doubt  it  now,  as 
Bacon  did ;  yet  it  is  no  guess,  no  unscientific 
belief,  for  it  "  solves  phenomena."  Belief 
in  a  future  state  solves  the  phenomena,  and 
without  it  they  are  incapable  of  a  just  solu- 
tion. To  say  that  such  a  truth  is  not  a 
demonstration,  as  in  mathematics,  or  a  veri- 
fication, as  in  a  visible  fact  of  chemistry  or 
physiology,  is  not  to  destroy  its  reasonable 
proof.  It  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
And  yet  this  is  the  very  fallacy  which  runs 
throughout  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mill  on 
this  subject,  when  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a 
sentiment,  or  a  hope  without  any  scientific 
basis.  Nay,  more ;  it  is  his  own  admission 
that  such  a  belief  may  be  "  philosophically 
defensible."  We  ask  no  more  than  this. 
It  is  indeed  the  most  cheering  thought  that, 
after  aU,  the  dreary  denial  of  such  a  mind 
rested  on  a  narrow  definition,  and  did  not 


quench  the  real  power  of  the  truth.  But 
we  claim  the  full  meaning  of  his  admission. 
It  is  no  belief  to  be  dismissed  to  the  shadowy 
realm  of  the  subjective  feeling.  If  it  be 
what  we  have  proved  it,  it  is  not  only  philo- 
sophically defensible,  but  it  rests  on  a 
ground  so  firm  that  science  must  acknow- 
ledge its  agreement  with  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  law  of  our  being. 

IL 

We  have  thus  far,  in  our  study  of  this 
great  question,  examined  the  scientific 
ground  on  which  modern  scepticism  rests  its 
denial ;  and  it  has  led  us  to  the  conviction 
that  science  itself  gives  us  the  most  reason- 
able proof  of  our  continued  existence.  But 
here  we  are  to  pass  to  a  more  positive  view. 
I  claim  that  we  have  in  this  result  a  new 
and  most  satisfying  argument  for  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  My  essay 
will  not  allow  me  to  offer  more  than  the 
leading  idea  of  so  large  a  subject;  yet 
enough  if  I  make  it  clear.  We  have,  then,  in 
reaching  the  law  of  our  organic  unity  amidst 
the  changes  of  the  body,  met  the  central 
error  out  of  which  all  doubt  has  sprung. 
It  is  because  the  future  existence  is  regarded 
as  a  state  without  any  analogies  with  the 
present,  that  death  is  held  an  annihilation 
of  life.  Here,  then,  we  enter  by  the  path 
of  science  itself  on  the  ground  of  revelation. 
It  has  been,  firom  the  first,  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  embodied  in  its 
oldest  creed,  that  there  is  to  be  a  personal 
resurrection  of  soul  and  body.  But  this 
truth,  although  most  reasonable  and  most 
spiritual  in  its  Biblical  meaning,  has  been 
too  often  identified  with  the  notion  of  a 
material  body,  compacted  of  the  same 
fleshly  atoms.  There  is  a  vast  distance  fix>m 
St.  Paul  to  the  gross  view  of  Tertullian, 
and  of  many  of  the  traditional  expositors 
of  later  dajrs.  Even  a  sober  divine  like 
Bishop  Pearson  could  only  answer  the  scien- 
tific doubter  by  claiming  that  Omnipotence 
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can  gather  the  scattered  parts,  so  that 
''each  bone  shall  know  his  old  neighbour- 
bone."  It  was  not  strange  that  such  an 
arbitrary  marvel  should  seem  absurd  to  the 
chemist,  who  knew  that  "  the  noble  dust  of 
an  Alexander"  might  have  played  its  part 
in  the  bodies  of  a  thousand  meaner  men ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  hence  there  has 
grown  by  degrees  into  the  popular  theology 
the  vague  notion  of  a  disembodied  state,  a 
world  of  spirits  witliout  any  real  relation  to 
this. 

But  if  we  rightly  understand  this  sacred 
truth  of  the  resurrection,  it  teaches  us  that 
very  view  of  the  future  which  has  its  con- 
firmation in  science.  This  undivided  per- 
sonality of  the  man,  in  its  organic  unity  of 
soul  and  body,  shall  be  thei  same  in  the 
future  state.  We  can  thus  appreciate  the 
masterly  argument  of  the  Apostle  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Every  seed  shall 
have  "  his  own  body  ; "  yet  the  body  "  that 
shall  be"  is  not  the  natural  body,  for  " flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Each  shall  be  the  same  ia  all  that 
constitutes  the  organic  personality,  and  this 
unchanging  life  will  put  on  its  nobler  form 
under  the  conditions  of  its  nobler  state.  In 
such  a  view  there  is  nothing  gross,  but  the 
very  reality  to  satisfy  the  mind  or  heart. 
If  we  so  look  on  the  human  form,  as  a  Chris- 
tian science  can  do ;  if  we  so  recognise  this 
mental  and  spiritual  law  of  its  organic  unity, 
it  becomes  in  the  truest  sense  the  incarnation 
of  the  inward  man.  It  is  no  mechanism ;  it 
is  our  personal  self  Who,  indeed,  has 
studied  the  m3rstery,  shrouded  in  our  daily 
life,  by  which  our  affections  are  linked  with 
the  faces  and  forms  we  love ;  who  that  has 
watched  the  transfiguration  passing  over  the 
man,  until  the  beauty  of  the  soul  has  refined 
the  plainest  features,  and  vice,  again,  has 
furrowed  over  the  fairest  the  lines  of  lust  or 
hate,  who,  I  ask,  has  not  felt  the  meaning  of 
that  scripture:  "Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit."    "  If 


any  man  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  him 
will  God  destroy  ? "  Or  who  that  knows  the 
power  of  unselfish  love,  of  joy,  of  hope,  of 
holy  activity,  lodged  in  these  bodies,  even  in 
a  world  of  decay,  cannot  conceive  somewhat 
of  their  capacities  in  a  sphere  of  riper  growth? 
Yet  I  will  not  follow  out  such  thoughts, 
although  far  from  unreasonable,  beyond  my 
line  of  argument.  Much  may  be  within 
the  range  of  philosophic  opinion  which  is  not 
of  necessity  truth.  It  is  enough  that  our 
belief  has  its  harmony  with  the  best  results 
of  science.  A  Christian  faith  is  no  baseless 
sentiment.  It  completes  the  fact,  graven  on 
the  moral  consciousness  of  man,  which  all 
our  scepticism  cannot  destroy ;  it  gives  us 
no  theories  of  an  unknown  world,  but  joins 
present  and  future  as' one  living  reality  ;  it 
answers,  with  a  divine  revelation,  to  the 
necessary  craving  of  the  human  soul  for  a 
truth  which  shall  make  this  life  the  sphere 
of  our  growth,  our  hope,  our  labour,  for  the 
life  eternal. 

Here,  then,  we  can  enter  on  the  next 
division  of  our  subject — ^the  moral  argument 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The 
religion  of  Christ  declares,  that  in  this  truth 
of  a  future  life  we  have  the  only  solution  of 
our  present  existence,  and  the  noblest 
motive  of  holiness.  Modem  scepticism 
declares  such  a  faith  an  illusion,  and  the 
morality  it  offers  a  selfish  one.  I  trust  it 
will  now  be  plain  that  it  was  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  take  up  the  scientific  ground.  It  is 
with  this  the  new  ethics  must  stand  or  fall. 
In  this  light  we  can  now  examine^  the  strange 
mistakes  which  all  such  thinkers  have  made 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  Christianity, 
and  the  doctrine  they  would  ofier  us  as  the 
latest  discovery  of  moral  science. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  state  the  argument, 
as  it  has  been  urged  by  Christian  writers.  I 
have  said,  at  the  outset,  that  the  conscience 
of  mankind  reaches  the  conviction  of  a 
future  life  in  the  growth  of  its  real  experi- 
ence, and  all  our  philosophy  can  do  is  to 
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present  this  conviction  of  lettered  or  un- 
lettered minds  in  more  explicit  reasoning. 
Our  scientific  argument  was  nothing  more 
than  the  analysis  of  the  fact  of  our  personal 
identity  given  in  every  consciousness.  Our 
moral  argument  is  only  its  application  to 
human  life.  It  rests,  in  a  word,  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  imperfection  of  our  present 
state,  and  our  capacities  of  a  good  which  the 
present  cannot  supply.  We  may  state  it,  on 
its  spiritual  side,  as  the  experience  of  our 
struggle  with  sin,  our  sense  of  retribution, 
and  our  need  of  that  perfect  holiness  in 
which  is  the  happiness  of  the  soul.  Pascal 
has  expressed  it  in  one  sentence:  "The 
present  is  never  our  end  ;  the  future  only  is 
our  object.  Thus  we  never  live,  but  hope 
to  live ;  and  always  aiming  to  be  happy,  we 
can  never  be,  unless  we  seek  another  beati- 
tude than  we  can  enjoy  here."  We  may 
state  it,  on  its  intellectual  side,  in  that 
strong  saying  of  Goethe:  "The  eternal 
existence  of  my  soul  is  proved  from  my  need 
of  activity.  If  I  work  incessantly  till  death, 
nature  is  pledged  to  give  me  another  form 
of  being,  when  the  present  can  no  longer 
sustain  my  action."  We  may  state  it  on 
its  social  side,  as  the  conviction  that  there 
must  be  a  state  where  the  riddles  of  this 
world,  of  immature  death,  of  sickness,  misery, 
inequality,  and,  most  of  all,  the  partial 
victory  of  goodness,  shall  be  solved  by  a 
righteous  God.  None  can  deny  the  fact  of 
such  moral  ideas;  and  so  necessary,  so 
universal  are  they,  that  they  must  point  to 
a  reality. 

Now  it  is  to  this  whole  array  of  proof  that 
our  modem  school  replies  in  one  sweeping 
denial.  It  does  not  deny  the  sentiments, 
but  it  claims  that,  so  far  from  being  proof 
of  any  reality,  they  are  the  growth  of  natural 
superstition,  and  the  source  of  selfish  action. 
The  craving  for  another  sphere  of  mental  or 
moral  existence  gives  us  no  more  positive 
evidence  than  the  desire  of  the  old  man  for 
the  happiness  of  his  childhood  can  give  him 


the  hope  of  its  renewal.  The  Christian  para- 
dise is  a  mjrth,  like  that  of  the  fountain  of 
youth,  which  led  Ponce  de  Leon  into  the 
savannahs  of  Florida  to  find  only  death. 
All  the  facts  of  disease,  of  suffering,  of  un- 
punished wrong,  are  no  evidence  of  a  future ; 
but  rather,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Mill,  they 
show  the  non-existence  of  a  God,  or  the 
existence  of  a  weak  or  an  evil  power.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  whole  question  before  us, 
on  which  the  moral  argument  depends ;  and 
here  we  can  meet  it.  It  is  granted  that,  if 
there  be  no  ground  for  a  reasonable  belief 
that  our  personal  existence  survives  this 
present  organic  condition,  all  such  moral 
convictions  are  an  illusion.  We  must  accept 
the  strange  riddle  of  our  destiny,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  But  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
science  confirms  such  a  belief,  then  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  such  convictions  is  the  insanity 
of  the  man  who  doubts  his  own  identity.  It 
is  to  suppose  a  nature  without  a  purpose,  a 
growth  without  a  ripening,  a  life  compelled 
to  crave  knowledge  and  goodness,  yet  in 
which  each  step  is  a  curse. 

We  might,  then,  close  the  question  of 
morality  here ;  but  there  are  so  many  points 
of  interest  in  this  new  ethics,  that  we  shall 
take  up  in  brief  detail  the  more  important 
of  them.  It  is  the  claim  of  our  modem 
thinkers  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
not  universal.  We  are  told  that  our  late 
researches  into  primitive  history  have  ex- 
humed many  savage  tribes  without  a  trace 
of  such  a  faith,  and  that  where  it  exists  it 
has  sprung  from  the  notion  of  ghosts,  sug- 
gested by  the  phenomena  of  dreama  But  it 
is  strange  that  such  reasoners  cannot  see 
that  the  very  fact  admitted  by  writers  like 
Tylor  and  Lubbock  is  itself  the  disproof  of 
their  assertion.  The  belief  in  ghosts  is  uni- 
versal ;  and  that  belief,  whatever  its  crude- 
ness,  is  the  confession  of  the  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  in  some  way  the  dead  yet 
exist.  Could  it  be  shown  that  a  few  tribes 
have  never  had  even  this  faith,  it  will  no 
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more  disprove  the  general  £act  than  the 
blind  fishes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  disprove 
the  eyesight  of  the  vast  tribes  in  the  rivers 
or  the  seas.  We  do  not  expect  of  the  savage 
a  defined  or  reasonable  idea  of  the  future 
life;  we  expect  simply  this  childlike  con- 
ception of  it ;  and  to  ignore  its  meaning  is 
to  show  ourselves  incapable  of  understanding 
the  character  of  any  early  religion.  There 
is  to  my  mind  a  nobler  reason  in  the  African 
who  worships  the  shade  of  his  ancestors  than 
in  him  who,  because  he  has  unlearned  his 
faith  in  ghosts,  has  concluded  that  there  is 
no  reality  beyond  the  senses. 

Nor  is  this  less  clear  in  those  historic  ex- 
amples which  Mill  and  others  have  cited  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Buddhist  religions.  The 
absence  of  any  belief  in  immortality,  so  often 
asserted  since  the  treatise  of  the  learned  but 
inaccurate  Warburton,  is  not  allowed  by  the 
best  Hebrew  scholars.  It  was  not  strange 
that,  in  the  youth  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
living  faith  in  a  Divine  Ruler  and  a  present 
law  of  retribution  should  be  the  more  pro- 
minent feature  of  their  religion.  A  folly 
developed  conviction  of  the  future  existence 
is  always  the  firuit  of  experience  with  a 
nation,  as  it  is  with  the  growth  of  the  child 
into  the  more  thoughtful  man.  The  Sheol, 
or  under-world,  to  the  Israelite  of  the  heroic 
age,  as  to  the  Greek  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
was  a  region  peopled  with  shadowy  forms ; 
yet  there  is  quite  enough  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  early  history,  as  in  the  story  of  Enoch's 
translation,  the  raising  of  the  spirit  of 
Samuel,  the  ascension  of  Elijah,  to  prove 
that  from  the  first  such  a  belief  existed. 
"History,"  says  Mill,  "does  not  bear  out 
the  opinion  that  mankind  cannot  do  per- 
fectly well  without  a  heaven."  History 
does  bear  it  out  with  emphasis.  It  was  this 
early  faith  which  passed  with  the  long, 
sad  experience  of  the  nation  into  a 
conviction  so  rooted  that  nothing  could 
destroy  it.  Sadduceeism  was  at  most  a 
sceptical  sect ;  but  the  lasting  power  of  the 


Pharisee  over  the  people  lay  in  this,  that  he 
kept  alive  such  positive  truths.    But  Mr. 
Mill  is  yet  more  unfortunate  in  citing  Bud- 
dhism.    Apart   from  the  quite  uncertain 
claim  that  the  Nirv^ma  means  annihilation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  religion  could  not  stay 
with  the  silence  of  its  founder,  but  has 
created  a  mythology  as  fanciful  as  that  of 
the  Brahman,  and  even  incorporated  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.    We  may  de- 
plore the  superstition,  but  it  proves  the  fact 
We  thus  pass  to  the  more  ethical  objec- 
tions.   It  is  urged  alike  against  the  heathen 
or  Christian  belief  that  it  has  been  the 
parent  of  immoral  and  cruel  fancies.    We 
might  answer,  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon  against 
atheism,  "  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables 
of  the  Hindu  than  that  this  bodily  frame  is 
without  a  soul.     Yet  I  prefer  to  say,  that 
while  we  admit  all  the  grossness  mingled 
with  the  ideas  of  the  future,  it  is  surely  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher  to  allow  both 
the  intense  power  of  the  faith'which  created 
the  m3rthology,  and  the  witness  it  gives  to 
the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.    There  is 
a  kind  of  "wild  justice"  in  each  system. 
Each  is  a  popular  Theodiccea.    When  I  read 
the  funeral  ritual  of  the  Egyptians  in  Bun- 
sen's  volumes,  or  the  dark  fancies  pervading 
Hindu  poetry  of  souls  doomed  to  wander 
through  ages  of  purifying,  they  speak  of  the 
eternal  truth  graven  on  the  conscience,  of 
the  self-avenging  power  of  sin.    Or  when  I 
study  the  theology  of  the  Latin  age  in  the 
poem  of  Dante,  all  the  stem  or  grotesque 
imagery  cannot  hide  the  ideal  justice  which 
metes  out  pain  to  wicked  king  or  pontiflF, 
and  the  immortal  love  that  rewards  the 
good.    If  I  mourn  over  the  strange  religion 
which  could  believe  in  a  limbus  irifantum, 
I  find  that  as  often  the  moral  truth  corrects 
the  dogma ;  Virgil  is  the  messenger  of  Beat- 
rice, and  Cato,  with  other  crowned  worthies, 
can  enjoy  a  place  of  honour  in  even  the 
Roman   Catholic    underworld.      A   purer 
Christian  knowledge  will  by  degrees  rid  us 
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of  the  gross  notions  that  disfigure  the  truth, 
but  it  can  never  uproot  this  conviction, 
unless  it  can  make  evil  good  and  good  evil. 
But  it  is  urged  again  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  future  has  led  to  a  vast 
amount  of  selfish  religion.    It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  chief  hindrances  of  social  progress 
has  been  found  in  the  Church,  which  taught 
men  to  submit  to  every  wrong  of  slavery  or 
caste,  and  flattered  them  in  their  trial  with 
the  unreal  hope  of  a  heaven  to  come.    This 
is  a  favourite  charge  with  our  Socialists  of 
the  unchristian  tjrpe.    None  need  deny  that 
there  is  a  partial  truth  in  it  when  it  is  urged 
against  the  code  of  monastic  morals ;  nor  do 
I  doubt  that  it  is  a  weighty  charge  against 
the  like  spirit  in  many  later  forms,  the  un- 
manly quietism  that  forgets  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  as  man  and  citizen.    But  when  it 
is  urged  against  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  as 
it  is  taught  by  the  Gospel  or  witnessed  in  its 
real  results,  I  cannot  withhold  a  smile  at  its 
absurdity.    Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
such  a  faith,  it  is  folly  to  say  that  the  hero- 
ism, the  active  benevolence,  the  humanity 
have  been  the  marked  virtue^  of  the  unbe- 
liever.    Let  the  sceptic   beware  of  such 
dangerous  comparisons.     But  a  far  more 
serious  charge  is  brought  against  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  when  it  is  called  a  selfish  one. 
I  can  only  feel  a  sad  regret  that  a  critic 
usually  so  fair  as  Mr.  Mill  should  have  so 
misread  the  New  Testament  as  to  speak  of 
the  *'  Christ  of  the  Gospels  as  holding  out 
the  direct  promise  of  reward  as  a  primary 
inducement  to  beneficence."    Had  it  been 
simply  his  aim  to  unmask  the  selfish  theories 
which  have  perverted  the  Gospel,  I  should 
grant  them  worthy  of  his  rebuke.      One 
might  ask,  indeed,  if  by  the  philosophy  of 
his  own  school  self-love  be  the  original  mo- 
tive of  action,  why  "  the  desire  of  everlasting 
happiness,"  as  Faley  held,  should  be  called 
immoral  ?    But  I  do  not  allow  that  the  reli- 
gion  of  the   Gospel   accepts   that  ethics, 
whether  in  the  fashion  of  Bentham  or  of  a 


base  theology.  The  Christianity  which  has 
preached  the  dread  of  hell  instead  of  the 
fear  of  sin,  or  the  payment  of  a  heaven  to 
come  instead  of  the  life  of  holiness,  has  been 
the  root  of  the  worst  falsehoods  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  It  has  led  to  all  arbitrary 
devices  of  salvation,  to  self-deluded  hope, 
and  to  spiritual  sloth.  But  it  is  strange  igno- 
rance that  such  moralists  should  not  know 
that  the  unselfish  doctrine  they  profess  to 
teach  is  that  of  the  (Jospel  they  reject.  It 
tells  us  that  the  happiness  we  seek  is  b^un 
here  in  the  holiness  of  the  heart,  and  that  the 
punishment  of  sin  is  in  its  own  self-retribution. 
We  learn  it  not  only  firom  Him  who  taught 
us  to  lose  our  life,  if  we  would  find  it,  in 
unselfish  duty,  but  in  all,  from  a  Paul  to  a 
Xavier,  a  F^nelon,  a  Leighton,  who  have 
breathed  His  spuit.  This  is  the  essence  of 
Christian  morality.  It  does  not  take  away 
all  motive  of  action  here  by  den3dng  tliat 
there  is  any  reality  beyond  the  present,  but 
it  offers  us  the  highest  and  purest  of  motives 
in  the  undying  nature  of  holiness  itself. 

And  here,  then,  we  reach  the  point  where 
we  can  unmask  the  strange  falsehood  of  this 
morality.  What  is  it  that  it  offers  instead  of 
the  faith  it  rejects  ?  What  is  this  new  ethics 
of  our  time  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue 
its  aim.  It  is  a  far  nobler  code  than  that  of 
the  sensual  school,  from  the  Greek  Epicurus 
to  Helvetius.  I  honour  the  virtue  of  Mill, 
as  I  do  the  stoic  grandeur  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, when  linked  with  the  same  religion 
of  despair ;  but  I  none  the  less  maintain 
that  the  position  of  such  thinkers  is  as 
untrue  to  the  moral  facts  of  life  as  to  those 
of  science.  What  is  this  morality  which 
shall  replace  a  selfish  Christianity?  We 
will  look  at  the  dear  statement  of  Mr.  Mill 
He  believed  that  as  mankind  grows  in  cul- 
ture the  selfish  desire  of  personal  immortality 
will  pass  into  a  love  of  the  race,  and  this  he 
I  thinks  "  a  better  religion  than  any  ordinarily 
caUed  by  that  title."  We  have  here  the 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  school.    I  will  not 
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pause  to  ask  how  this  pure  ''  altruism  "  is  to 
come  out  of  the  original  self-love,  which  by 
the  principles  of  the  school  is  the  motive  of 
human  action.  The  question  is  a  far  deeper 
one  than  such  moralists  assume.  It  is  not 
whether  virtue  demands  an  unselfish  love ; 
it  is  whether  there  can  be  any  meaning  in 
the  word  at  all,  unless  we  have  the  assurance 
of  a  reality  beyond  the  present.  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  only  realities.  Truth, 
honesty,  purity,  are  abstractions.  If  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  moral  governor  of 
the  world,  that  we  are  only  insects  of  a  day 
in  this  busy  ant-hill,  that  all  our  efforts  after 
wisdom  or  goodness  are  to  end  with  our- 
selves, so  far  as  any  assurance  of  their  reality 
is  given  us,  what  then  is  virtue  ?  what  is 
vice  ?  what  the  possibility  of  such  belief  in 
duty  as  to  uphold  an  earnest  man  in  self- 
sacrifice  for  a  dream  ?  It  may  be  that  a 
sincere  mind  like  Mill  will  scorn  the  base 
maxim,  "  Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die ;"  but  it  is  no  less  sure  that  his  virtue 
will  be  only  the  inconsistency  of  a  moral 
faith  that  survives  the  scepticism.  It  may 
be  that  culture  will  teach  us  to  husband  our 
pleasures  temperately,  as  Epicurus  did ;  but 
it  is  sure  that  the  virtue  of  the  best  will  be 
a  selfish  ease,  and  the  bulk  of  men  will  be 
of  the  " grex  Epicuri"  And  what,  again, 
is  this  life  for  the  race,  which  we  are  told  is 
nobler  far  than  the  wish  of  a  personal  im- 
mortality ?  What  is  our  hope  of  the  per- 
manent triumph  of  good  for  a  breed  of 
insects,  that  sprang  we  know  not  whence, 
and  will  vanish  we  know  not  when  or 
whither  ?  What  shall  keep  down  the  fierce 
or  sad  pessimism  which  even  now  is  the 
outcome  of  this  latest  morality,  and  has  its 
utterance  in  that  despairing  jest  of  Renan, 
"  Nous  sommes  exploits  ?* 

Yet  I  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  essays 
of  Mr.  Mill  for  his  refutation.  It  must  have 
been  in  a  mood  of  strange  human  weakness 
he  wrote  this:  "The  indulgence  of  hope 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  uni- 


verse and  the  destiny  of  man  after  death, 
while  we  have  no  ground  for  more  than  a 
hope,  is  Intimate  and  philosophically 
defensible.''  "It  allays  that  sense  of  the 
irony  of  nature,  so  painful  when  we  see  the 
sacrifices  of  a  wise  and  noble  life  culminating 
only  to  disappoint.  The  loftier  aspirations 
are  no  longer  checked  by  a  sense  of  the 
insignificance  of  human  life,  by  the  disastrous 
feeling  of  not  worth  while."  Scepticism  is 
indeed  its  own  antidote.  Could  a  Christian 
divine  have  given  a  nobler  statement  ?  But 
what  becomes  of  the  theory?  If  the^ desire 
of  personal  immortality  be  baseless,  and  the 
love  of  the  race  more  unselfish  without  it, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sage  to  crush  it  for  ever. 
This  is  the  logic  of  the  ethics ;  and  the  only 
marvel  is,  that  a  moral  sense  so  true  had  not 
swept  froiQ  his  brain  the  cobweb  of  unbelief. 
But  I  must  briefly  pt^,  in  closing,  to  the 
later  ideas  of  the  school.  It  is  in  Mr.  Har- 
rison that  this  doctrine  of  immortality  in 
the  race  has  found  its  fullest  expression.  I 
shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  his  two  essays 
on  "  The  Soul  and  the  Future  Life,"  because 
he  has  only  repeated  with  less  clearness  and 
more  rhetoric  the  scientific  views  of  Mill ; 
but  he  stands  alone  as  the  author  of  a  new 
and  brilliant  discovery  in  ethics.  It  is  his 
position,  that  "  the  notion  of  a  spiritual 
entity,  other  than  this  organism,  needs  no 
refutation  now ;"  and  thus,  "  at  death  the 
existence  of  the  complex  entity,  to  which 
we  attribute  consciousness,  undoubtedly — 
ve.y  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary — 
comes  to  an  end."  But  we  are  now  to  ad- 
mire the  upbuilding  of  a  religion  on  this 
physical  basis.  We  are  told  that  this  is  not 
Materialism,  but  that  he  looks  with  horror  on 
the  irreligious  science  that  makes  "  devotion 
a  molecular  change  in  this  or  that  convolution 
of  gray  pulp."  He  is  prepared  to  give  us  a 
hope  of  immortality,  that  shall  be  at  once 
free  from  superstition,  yet  ^tisfy  every  spiri- 
tual longing.  And  what  is  this  secret  ?  It 
is  the  perpetuity  of  life  in  the  organisms  of 
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other  human  beings.  Let  no  reader  turn 
from  this  startling  paradox,  but  listen  to  our 
new  St.  Paul.  Although  this  personal  com- 
pound is  dissolved,  yet  the  intellectual  and 
moral  activities  do  not  end ;  nay,  they  are 
not  dispersed  like  the  elements  of  the  body, 
but  "they  continue  largely  in  their  organic 
unities,"  and  "pass  into  the  mental  and 
moral  being  of  a  similar  organism."  Thus 
the  organic  activity  of  Newton  is  more  real 
after  death.  Is  not  this,  he  asks  in  rapture, 
a  nobler  idea  than  that  of  "a  ceaseless 
psalmody  in  an  immaterial  heaven  ? "  "  The 
Christian  looks  to  a  permanence  of  conscious- 
ness which  can  enjoy"  this  to  "a  permanence 
of  activities  that  give  others  happiness." 
Make  it  "  the  basis  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion," and  this  doctrine  of  our  continued 
life  in  the  race  will  be  the  "greatest  of 
motives." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  essay,  and  we 
can  only  ask,  after  much  pondering,  what 
does  it  mean?  We  can  understand  Mr. 
Mill's  plain  English  of  the  influence  of  a 
good  man  after  death.  But  what,  we  say 
with  Socrates,  what,  0  wonderful  man !  is 
this  intellectual  and  moral  activity,  which, 
after  the  complex  organism  of  nerves  and 
c^lls  and  thought  and  feeling  is  decomposed, 
continues  in  its  organic  unity  in  a  similar 
organism  ?  Is  it  personal  ?  if  so,  how  can  it 
pass  into  a  second  personality  ?  Is  it  imper- 
sonal? how,  then,  can  it  continue  in  its 
organic  unity  ?  Are  there  several  minds  in 
one  conscious  entity?  The  Hindu  idea  of 
transmigration  has  its  perplexities,  but  it  is 
science  compared  with  this.  If  this  subject 
which  is  object,  this  personal  impersonality, 
and  impersonal  personality,  this  me  which  is 
not  me,  and  not  me  which  is  me,  if  this  be 
the  basis  of  the  new  alliance  between  science 
and  religion,  we  may  indeed  grant  that 
"  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  It 
is  neither  science  nor  religion.  We  could 
have  wished  that  another  Socrates  had  been 
at  the  sjrmposium  held  over  this  essay ;  but 


certainly  the  dissecting-knife  of  Professor 
Huxley,  no  Socrates  indeed,  yet  a  keen 
surgeon,  went  to  the  medulla  of  it.  "  It  is 
a  half-breed  between  science  and  theology, 
and»  like  most  half-breeds,  with  the  £Biults 
of  both  parents  and  the  virtues  of  neither." 
Nothing  can  better  describe  it  than  the 
author's  phrase  touching  the  Christian  doc- 
trine :  it  is  "  a  matter  for  dithyrambic  hypo- 
theses and  evasive  tropes."  But  we  will  stay 
no  longer  on  this  criticism.  We  can  leave  it 
with  the  comforting  thought  that  at  least  our 
new  scientists  will  teach  us  not  to  mistake 
for  a  lofty  ethics  a  trick  of  speech,  but  to 
accept  on  the  one  hand  the  truth  of  a  per- 
sonal resurrection,  or  the  plain  fact  that 
there  is  no  life  beyond  the  decaying  body. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  the  philosophy  which 
boasts  itself  to  be  the  flowerage  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  centuries.  It  can  give  us 
at  last  only  the  dream  of  an  immortality  in 
the  race,  yet  the  race  itself  is  but  the  series 
of  mortal  births  into  a  world  which  knows 
nothing  of  the  future  save  the  one  certainty 
of  death;  nothing  of  our  destiny  save  a 
struggle  after  a  wisdom  that  ends  in  annihi- 
lation. Modem  scepticism  is  its  own  best 
refutation.  Its  science  is  a  false  reading  of 
the  laws  of  organic  life,  and  its  ethics  are  the 
ethics  of  despair. 

Yet  as  I  close  this  essay,  it  will  be,  I  trust, 
to  leave  the  reader  not  only  with  the  feeling 
that  our  Christian  faith  has  nothing  to  fear, 
but  that  we  have  much  to  hope  from  the 
study  of  this  great  subject.  If  I  have  proved 
anything  it  is  that  science  itself  wiU,  by  its 
own  just  method,  guide  the  mind  of  our  time 
out  of  this  dreary  nihilism.  The  better 
knowledge  of  physical  laws  will  lead  to  that 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life.  The 
Christian  doctrine  in  its  turn  will  be  purged 
of  the  misty  notions,  and  yet  more  of  the 
selfish  morality  which  have  obscured  it  I 
cannot  doubt  that  this  is  as  needful  for  the 
cure  of  scepticism  as  any  direct  attacks. 
And  thus,  last  of  all,  I  am  persuaded  we 
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shall  learn  the  deeper  lesson  which  this 
controversy  should  give  us.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  admirable  logic  in  Cousin, 
when  he  proves  that  atheism  is  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  human  thought,  and  that 
the  sophistry  of  Lucretius,  if  we  examine  it, 
admits  the  Infinite  Cause  it  verbally  denies. 
As  we  have  thus  read  the  pages  of  Mr.  MiU, 
vast  as  the  chasm  seems  between  him  and 
Christianity,  we  have  found  the  best  answers 
to  his  theory  in  the  admissions  of  his  moral 


feeling,  which  clung  to  the  pure  precepts  of 
a  Grospel  he  denied,  and  even  held  the  hope 
of  a  future  a  source  of  comfort.  In  that 
light  we*  may  believe  that  many  minds  are 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  they  suppose ;  that 
the  scepticism  of  our  time  is  but  a  passing 
phase  of  thought ;  and  that  the  faith  which 
theories  never  gave,  and  can  never  take  away, 
will  abide  as  undjring  as  the  moral  nature  of 
man. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  APPARITION  OF  ANIMAL  FORMS. 


By  PrinoipaL  J.  W.  Dawson,  Montreal. 


■B^IT  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article 
PS  SQ  to  enter  into  the  strife  that  rages 
^SiSi  around  the  standard  of  evolu- 
tionary philosophy,  and  which  is  no  doubt 
destined  to  shift  its  ground  from  time  to 
time  as  the  tide  of  battle  ebbs  and  flows. 
Its  purpose  is  rather  to  state,  shortly  and  as 
plainly  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  minds  may  be  disturbed  by  these 
conflicts,  the  exact  relation  of  modem  doc- 
trines of  evolution  to  natural  science  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  facts  with  inductions 
based  thereon,  and  to  give  a  few  examples 
of  what  we  know  of  the  apparition  of  animal 
forms  in  geological  time,  as  bearing  on  this 
relation. 

The  term  "apparition"  of  such  forms  is 
used,  because  the  history  of  their  appearance 
on  the  stage  belongs  to  geological  and  bio- 
logical science  in  a  very  different  sense  firom 
that  in  which  doctrines  as  to  the  genesis  or 
origin  of  organic  forms  can  be  claimed  by 
any  science. 

A  word  may  be  useful  at  the  outset  as  to 
the  relation  of  evolution  to  theology,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  a  naturalist  who  consults 


the  statements  made  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  When  the  first  animals  are  intro- 
duced, we  are  told  "God  said.  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  Sheretzim,"  and  some- 
what similar  statements  are  made  respecting 
other  organic  forms.  A  naturalist  recog- 
nises here  three  powers  or  agencies,  or 
perhaps,  more  precisely,  one  primary  power 
and  two  conditions  of  its  exercise.  First, 
there  is  the  Almighty  fiat,  "  God  said." 
Secondly,  we  have  a  medium  or  environ- 
ment, itself  a  product  of  creation,  yet 
necessary  to  the  precise  result ;  for  when,  for 
example,  (Jod  says,  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth,"  different  creatures  are  produced. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  reproductive  energy 
implied  in  the  name  Sheretzim ;  and  this 
power  of  continuous  reproduction  once 
initiated  is  permanently  active,  and  is  the 
nearest  thing  we  know  in  nature  to  the  act 
of  creation  itself.  It  seems  plain  that, 
according  to  the  Bible,  these  three  agencies 
are  implied  in  the  creation  of  every  organic 
being ;  that  such  creation  thus  expressed  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  bald,  isolated,  miracu- 
lous   intervention,   as   often   represented ; 
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and  that  the  quesfcion  may  in  any  case  be 
raised  by  science,  How  much  of  the  vital 
phenomena  which  we  observe  may  be  due  to 
the  creative  energy  absolutely,  to  the  pre- 
pared environment,  or  to  the  reproductive 
power?  Farther,  while  the  element  of 
Divine  volition  is  implied  in  the  first  cause, 
the  element  of  material  continuity,  as  a 
part  of  the  Divine  plan,  is  inseparable  from 
the  two  conditions  of  its  exercise.  The 
biblical  idea  of  creation  is  thus  that  of 
creation  according  to  law,  and  this  in  a 
threefold  aspect :  First,  the  law  of  the 
unchangeable  Divine  will ;  secondly,  the 
law  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  thirdly, 
the  law  of  the  organism  itself.  All  these, 
or  at  least  the  second  and  third,  are,  of 
course,  in  the  theological  sense,  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Divir^e  nature  on  its  own 
action  in  particular  cases,  which  is  perhaps 
the  primary  idea  of  creation  ;  but  they 
constitute  objective  realities  to  us  in  the 
world  of  science. 

With  reference  to  these  theological  ideas 
of  creation,  modem  h3rpotheses  of  evolution 
present  themselves  in  two  phases — the 
theistic  and  the  atheistic.  The  theistic  evolu- 
tionist says,  *'  God  creates ;  but  that  which 
He  has  created  may  spontaneously,  or  under 
the  influence  of  its  environment,  change  in 
process  of  time  into  new  forms  which  we 
cannot  distinguish  from  original  products  of 
creation."  The  purely  atheistic  evolutionist 
goes  farther.  Ho  assumes  the  self-existence 
of  what  we  call  matter  and  energy,  and  that 
these  are  inherently  endowed  with  power  to 
originate  all  things.  He  thus  dispenses  with 
a  Creator,  and  reduces  ever3rthing  to  the 
action  of  atoms  and  forces  supposed  to  be 
practically  omnipotent.  In  other  words,  he 
makes  of  these  atoms  and  forces  his  supreme 
God,  attributing  to  them  the  same  powers 
assigned  by  the  theist  to  the  Creator.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  many  adherents  of 
evolution  have  no  clear  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  these  phases,  or  find  it 


convenient  to  overlook  its  existence,  since 
we  often  find  them  hovering  in  thought 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  or  occupying 
one  or  the  other  position  indifferently,  as 
the  exigencies  of  debate  may  require. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  either  of 
these  phases  of  evolution  may  admit  of 
modifications.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  arises  from  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  of  slow  and  uniform  development 
maintained  by  Darwin  and  others,  and  that 
of  a  sudden  or  intermittent  evolution  advo- 
cated by  such  evolutionists  as  Mivart  and 
Le  Conte. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  is 
evident  that  neither  the  theological  idea  of 
creation  nor  the  evolutionist  notion,  in  eithar 
of  its  phases,  can  have  any  close  dependence 
on  biological  and  geological  science,  which 
studies  the  nature  and  succession  of  organic 
forms  without  ascertaining  their  origin  ; 
either  hjrpothesis  may,  however,  appeal  to 
scientific  facts  a^  more  or  less  according  with 
the  consequences  which  might  be  expected 
to  follow  from  the  origins  supposed.  It  is 
further  evident  that  should  evolutionists  be 
driven  by  natural  facts  to  admit  the  sudden 
apparition  of  organic  forms  rather  than  their 
gradual  development,  there  may  be  no 
apparent  difference,  as  to  matter  of  &ct, 
between  such  sudden  apparition  and  creation, 
so  that  science  may  become  absolutely  silent 
on  the  question. 

Paleeontology  has  indeed  recently  tended 
to  bring  the  matter  into  this  position,  as 
Barrande  and  others  have  well  shown.  I 
have  myself  elsewhere  adduced  the  advent 
of  the  Cambrian  trilobites,  of  the  Silurian 
cephalopods,  of  the  Devonian  fishes,  of  the 
carboniferous  batrachians,  land  snails  and 
myriapods,  of  the  marsupial  mammals  of 
the  Mesozoic  and  the  placental  mammals  of 
the  Eocene,  and  of  the  PalsBOzoic  and  modem 
floras,  as  illustrations  of  the  sudden  swarming 
in  of  forms  of  life  over  the  world,  in  a  manner 
indicating  flows  and  ebbs  of  the  creative 
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action  incoDsistent  with  Darwinian  uni- 
fonnity,  and  perhaps  unfavourable  to  any 
form  of  evolution  ordinarily  held.* 

This  neutral  attitude  of  science  has  been 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Wigandt  in  his 
elaborate  work  Darwintsmtts,  in  which  he 
holds  that  this  doctrine  does  not  represent  a 
definite  and  consistent  scientific  effect  and 
result,  but  merely  an  "  indefinite  and  con- 
fused movement  of  the  mind  of  the  age," 
and  that  science  may  idtimately  prove  its 
most  dangerous  foe.  In  like  manner  the 
veteran  German  physiologist  Virchow,  in  his 
able  address  before  the  Assembly  of  Ger- 
man Naturalists  at  Munich,^  taking  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  organisms  and 
the  descent  of  man  firom  ape-like  ancestors 
as  test  questions,  argues  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner  that  neither  can  be  held  as  a 
result  of  scientific  investigation,  but  that 
both  must  be  regarded  as  problems  as  yet 
unsolved. 

But  in  the  face  of  such  opinions  as  these, 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  eminent 
men  of  science  in  England  and  America 
inform  us  that  science  demands  our  belief 
in  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  this  in  its 
atheistic  as  well  as  its  theistic  phase.  When, 
however,  we  ask  reasons  for  this  demand,  we 
find  that  those  who  make  it  are  themselves 
obliged  to  admit  the  absence  of  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  doctrine. 

For  example,  I  may  refer  to  the  able  and 
elaborate  address  delivered  last  summer 
before  the  American  Association  by  its  Pre- 
sident-elect, Professor  Marsh.  He  says  :  "  I 
need  ofier  no  argument  for  evolution,  since 
to  doubt  evolution  is  to  doubt  science,  and 
science  is  only  another  name  for  truth."    In 

*  In  England,  Davidson,  Jeffreys,  Williamson, 
Oarmthen,  and  other  eminent  natoralists,  have 
strongly  insisted  on  the  tendency  of  poheontological 
facts  to  prove  permanence  of  type  and  intermittent 
introduction  of  new  forms,  as  distinguished  from 
descent  with  gradual  modification. 

+  Dr.  Albert  Wigand,  DarwinuMus,  1875-7. 

$  On  the  Liberttj  of  Science,  1877. 
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the  sequel  of  the  address  he  limits  himself 
to  the  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  animals, 
admitting  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
absolute  origin  of  the  first  of  them,  and 
basing  his  conclusions  mainly  on  the  succes- 
sion, in  distant  times,  and  often  in  distant 
places,  of  forms  allied  to  each  other,  and 
advancing  in  the  scale  of  complexity.  Such 
succession  obviously  fells  fer  short  of  scien- 
tific  proof  of  evolution;  and  other  than 
this  no  evidence  is  ofiFered  for  the  strong 
assertion  above  quoted.  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  he  asserts  that  life  may  be  a 
form  of  some  other  force,  presumably  phy- 
sical force ;  but  admits  in  the  same  breath 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  its  origin ;  and 
finally  he  makes  an  appeal,  not  to  facts,  but 
to  faith :  "  Possibly  the  great  mystery  of  life 
may  thus  be  solved ;  but  whether  it  be  or 
not,  a  true  faith  in  science  knows  no  limit 
to  its  search  for  truth."  Plainly,  if  this  is 
all  that  can  be  said  as  to  scientific  results 
concerning  the  origin  of  life,  if  this  origin 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  a  "great 
mystery,"  it  is  a  somewhat  strong  demand 
on  our  faith  to  ask  us  to  beheve  even  that 
science  will  in  the  future  succeed  in  eflfecting 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  we  should 
not  have  been  told  that  to  doubt  evolution 
is  to  doubt  science.  This  style  of  teeating 
the  subject  is  indeed  much  to  be  deprecated 
in  the  interest  of  science  itself. 

Another  eminent  apostle  of  evolution, 
Professor  Tyndall,  tells  us,  in  a  very  recent 
public  address,  that "  it  is  now  very  generally 
admitted  that  the  man  of  to-day  is  the  child 
and  product  of  incalculable  antecedent  time. 
His  physical  and  intellectual  textures  have 
been  woven  for  him  through  phases  of  his- 
tory and  forms  of  existence  which  lead  the 
mind  back  to  an  abysmal  past"  But,  how- 
ever generally  this  may  be  "  admitted,"  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  the  oldest  known 
men  are  as  truly  human  in  their  structures 
as  those  now  living,  and  that  no  link  between 
them  and  lower  animals  is  known.     In  a 
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previous  address  he  had  gone  further  back 
still,  and  aflirmed  that  in  material  atoms 
reside  the  "promise  and  potency  of  life," 
yet  in  his  capacity  of  physicist  he  has 
by  rigid  experiments  in  his  laboratory  done 
as  much  as  any  man  living  to  convince  us 
that  science  knows  no  possibility  of  produ- 
cing the  phenomena  of  life  from  dead 
matter. 

Perhaps  no  example  could  more  vividly 
portray  the  contrast  between  exact  science 
and  evolutionist  speculations  than  the  care- 
ful experiments  on  germs  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere,  made  by  Tyndall  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Institution — experiments 
so  complete,  so  convincing,  and  so  eminently 
practical  in  their  bearing  on  the  conditions 
of  health  and  disease— as  compared  with  the 
quaint  and  crude  imaginings  of  the  same 
mind  when,  in  the  presence  of  popular 
audiences,  it  speculates  on  evolution. 

But  we  should  not  too  strongly  denounce 
these  speculative  tendencies  of  scientific 
minds.  They  may  point  the  way  to  new 
truths,  and  in  any  case  they  have  an  intense 
subjective  interest.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  in  a  psychological  point  of  view 
than  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  subtle  minds  of  our 
time  exhaust  their  energies  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  impenetrable  mysteries,  to  force 
or  pick  the  lock  of  natural  secrets  to 
which  scince  has  furnished  no  key.  The 
objectionable  feature  of  the  case  is  the  re- 
presentation that  such  efforts  have  any  real 
scientific  basis. 

Whence,  then,  arise  these  strange  incon- 
sistencies  and  contradictions  which  infest 
modem  science  like  parasites  ?  The  expres- 
sion I  have  abeady  quoted  is  the  only 
solution.  They  represent  "a  confused 
movement  of  the  mind  of  the  age"— of  an 
age  strong  in  material  discoveries,  but  weak 
in  self-control  and  higher  consciousness. 
The  mind  of  our  time  is  unsettled  and  rest- 
less.   It  has  a  vague  impression  that  science 


has  given  it  the  power  to  solve  all  mjrsteries. 
It  is  intoxicated  with  its  physical  suGcesses, 
and  has  no  proper  measure  of  its  own  pow^s. 
It  craves  a  constant  succession  of  exciting 
and  sensational  generalisations.  Yet  all 
thisfirenzyis  no  more  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  science  than  the  many  fantastic 
tricks  which  men  play  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion are  the  proper  results  of  revelation  or 
theology. 

The  true  remedy  for  these  evils  is  twofold. 
First,  to  keep  speculation  in  its  proper  place 
as  distinct  from  science ;  and  secondly,  to 
teach  the  known  facts  and  principles  of 
science  widely,  so  that  the  general  mind  may 
bring  its  common-sense  to  bear  on  any  hypo- 
thesis which  may  be  suggested.  Specula- 
tions as  to  origins  may  have  some  utility 
if  they  are  held  merely  as  provisional  or 
suggestive  hypotheses.  They  become  mis- 
chievous when  they  are  introduced  into  text- 
books and  popular  discourses,  and  are  thus 
palmed  off  on  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
for  what  they  are  not. 

The  man  who,  in  a  popular  address  or  in 
a  text-book,  introduces  the  "descent  of 
species"  as  a  proved  result  of  science,  to  be 
used  in  framing  classifications  and  in  con- 
structing theories,  is  leaving  the  firm  ground 
of  nature  and  taking  up  a  position  which 
exposes  him  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  dupe 
or  a  charlatan.^  He  is  uttering  counterfeits 
of  nature's  currency.  It  should  not  be  left 
to  theologians  to  expose  him ;  for  it  is  as 
much  the  interest  of  the  honest  worker  in 
science  to  do  this  as  it  is  that  of  the  banker 
or  merchant  to  expose  the  impostor  who  has 

*  I  am  glad  to  obeerve  that  even  Huxley,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Inverte- 
bmted  Animals  (1878),  now  takee  this  ground.  He 
says  :  "  I  have  abstained  from  discussing  questions  ei 
sBtidogy,  not  because  I  tmder-estimate  tiieir  impor- 
tance, or  am  insensible  to  the  interest  of  the  great 
problem  of  evolution  ;  but  because,  in  my  mind,  the 
growing  tendency  to  mix  up  etiological  speculations 
with  morphological  generalisations  will,  if  unchecked, 
throw  biology  into  confusion." 
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forged  another's  signature.  In  the  true 
interests  of  science  we  are  called  on  to  follow 
the  weighty  advice  of  Virchow  :  "  Whoever 
speaks  or  writes  for  the  public  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  doubly  to  examine  just  now  how 
much  of  that  which  he  says  Ls  objective 
truth.  He  ought  to  try  as  much  as  possible 
to  have  all  inductive  extensions  which  he 
makes,  all  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  laws 
of  analogy,  however  probable  they  may  seem, 
printed  in  small  type  under  the  general  text, 
and  to  put  into  the  latter  only  that  which  is 
objective  truth."  To  practise  such  teaching 
may  require  much  self-denial,  akin  to  that 
which  the  preacher  must  exercise  who  makes 
up  his  mind  to  forego  his  own  thoughts,  and, 
like  Paul,  to  know  nothing  among  men  but 
God's  truth  in  its  simplicity.  The  mischief 
which  may  be  done  to  science  by  an  opposite 
course  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is 
done  to  religion  by  sensational  preaching 
founded  on  distortions  of  scriptural  truth, 
or  on  fragments  of  texts  taken  out  of  their 
connection  and  used  as  mottoes  for  streams 
of  imaginative  declamation. 

To  render  such  evils  impossible,  we  must 
have  a  more  general  and  truthful  teaching  of 
science.  It  is  a  great  mistake  here  to  sup- 
pose that  a  little  knowledge  is  dangerous ; 
every  grain  of  pure  truth  is  precious,  and 
will  bear  precious  fruit.  The  danger  lies  in 
misusing  the  little  knowledge  for  purposes 
which  it  cannot  serve;  and  this  is  most 
likely  to  take  place  when  facts  are  not 
known  at  all,  or  imperfectly  comprehended, 
or  so  taught  as  to  cause  a  part  of  the  truth 
to  be  taken  for  the  whole.  Let  the  struc- 
tures of  animals  and  plants  in  some  of  their 
more  prominent  forms  be  well  known,  along 
with  their  history  in  geological  time,  and 
the  attempt  to  explain  their  origin  by  any 
crude  and  simple  hypotheses  like  those  now 
current,  will  become  unreal  as  a  dream.  It 
may  be  well  to  illustrate  this,  however  im- 
perfectly, by  a  few  examples. 

Most  persons  have  seen  the  beautiful 
Nl 


Euplectella  aspergillum,  or  "  Venus'  Flower- 
basket,"  now  somewhat  common  in  museums 
and  private  collections,  but  few  perhaps 
have  minutely  examined  its  structure.  A 
little  observation  enables  us  to  see  its  regular 
cylindrical  form  and  graceful  cornucopia- 
like  curves,  combining  strength  with  beauty ; 
its  framework  of  delicate  silicious  threads, 
some  regularly  placed  in  vertical  bundles, 
others  crossing  them,  so  as  to  form  rectangu- 
lar meshes,  and  still  others  placed  diagonally, 
so  as  to  convert  the  square  meshes  into  a 
lace-like  pattern.  Without  this  framework 
are  accessory  spicules  placed  in  spiral  frills, 
and  at  the  top  is  a  singular  network  of  silicious 
fibres  closing  the  aperture,  while  there  are 
long  silky  threads  forming  roots  below.  This 
structure,  so  marvellous  in  the  mechanical 
and  aesthetic  principles  embodied  in  it,  is 
the  skeleton  of  a  sponge — ^a  soft,  slimy,  almost 
structureless  creature,  which  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  as  a  veritable  animal ;  yet 
it  is  the  law  of  this  creature,  developed  from 
a  little  oval  or  sac-like  germ,  destitute  of 
all  trace  of  the  subsequent  structures,  to 
produce  this  wonderful  framework.  Can 
anyone  who  studies  such  an  organism  sum- 
mon faith  enough  in  atoms  and  forces  to 
believe  that  their  insensate  action  is  the 
sole  cause  of  its  being  ?  But  our  Euplectella 
aspergillum  is  only  one  of  several  species, 
and  there  are  other  genera  more  or  less 
resembling  it,  most  of  them  inhabiting  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  All  of  these  build  up 
silicious  skeletons  on  what  is  termed  the 
hexactinellid  plan,  but  with  differences  of 
detail  perfectly  constant  in  each  species, 
though  we  cannot  trace  these  dififerences  to 
anything  corresponding  in  the  animals,  nor 
can  we  assign  them  to  any  property  of 
silica,  whose  crystalline  forms  are  quite 
different. 

ITiese  hexactinellid  sponges  have  a  history. 
They  are  widely  diffused  in  our  present  seas. 
The  chalk  formation  of  Europe  abounds  with 
them,  and  presents  forms  even  more  varied 
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and  beautiful  than  those  now  existing,  but 
which  must  have  lived  at  a  time  when  large 
parts  of  our  present  continents  were  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Still  further  back,  in 
the  Silurian  age  they  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  equally  abundant.  .1  have  recently 
studied  the  microscopic  structures  of  a  large 
collection  from  the  Niagara  limestone,  con- 
sisting of  many  species,  each  of  which  pre- 
sents arrangements  of  spicules  as  beautiful 
and  complex  as  those  of  the  modern  kinds. 
Still  farther  back,  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Wales,  Salter  has  found  a  species  having  its 
delicate  spicules  still  retaining  their  arrange- 
ment, and  showing  that  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance for  the  support  of  a  gelatinous 
animal  existed  in  all  its  perfection  almost  at 
the  dawn  .of  life.  Through  all  these  vast 
periods  of  geological  time  the  hexactinellids 
have  continued  side  by  side  with  the  Lithistid 
sponges,  their  allies ;  and  contemporaneously 
with  them  the  Rhizopods  and  Radiolarians, 
still  more  simple  forms,  have  built  up  other 
styles  of  skeletons  equally  wonderful  and  in- 
explicable, and  embodying  other  mechanical 
plans  and  other  tjrpes  of  beauty. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  sane 
mind,  having  presented  to  it,  not  as  above 
merely  in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  actual 
facts  as  they  might  be  illustrated  with  speci- 
meas  and  figures,  all  this  unity  and  variety, 
mechanical  contrivance  and  varied  beauty, 
associated  with  so  little  of  vitality  and  com- 
plexity in  the  animals  concerned,  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  action  of  a  creative 
intelligence  in  the  initiation  of  such  pheno- 
mena, or  could  believe  that  they  have  resulted 
from  the  fortuitous  interaction  of  atoms. 

Still,  admitting  this,  we  are  not  prevented 
from  attributing  something  to  environment 
and  to  reproductive  continuity.  The  waters 
"  brought  forth  "  these  animals  of  old,  and 
it  is  true  we  cannot  conceive  of  creatures  so 
constructed  as  living  out  of  the  waters.  The 
sea  also  furnished  to  them  the  material  out 
of  which  to  construct  their  skeletons,  either 


directly  or  through  the  medium  of  still 
simpler  organisms.  All  this  and  much  more 
respecting  the  surrounding  medium  science 
can  understand,  though  it  does  not  thereby 
learn  the  origin  of  these  forms  or  the  reason 
of  their  complexity  or  variety.  These  do 
not  depend  on  the  properties  either  of  the 
waters  or  the  silica. 

Farther,  our  sponge  has  the  power  of  in- 
creasing and  multiplying  to  replenish  the 
waters.  It  begets  new  organisms  in  its  own 
likeness,  and  with  all  its  own  wonderful 
powers  of  unconscious  construction.  Nay, 
more,  we  can  see  that  in  this  continuous 
reproduction  it  has  a  certain  versatility, 
enabling  it  to  conform  to  circumstances,  and 
so  to  present  individual  and  race  characters 
within  the  species.  May  not  then  the  creative 
act  have  been  limited  to  the  production  of  the 
first  hexactinellid,  and  may  not  the  others 
have  originated  by  ordinary  generation? 
Here  we  may  admit  that,  for  aught  that  we 
know,  not  only  varietal  forms,  but  even  some 
of  those  which,  as  met  with  in  successive 
geological  formations,  we  regard  as  species, 
may  have  had  a  common  origin  in  this  way ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  this  till  we 
have  proved  it,  and  we  have  no  right  even 
then  to  affirm  it  of  other  and  distinct  lines 
of  beings  which  have  gone  on  parallel  with 
our  hexactinellids  for  indefinite  times,  and 
which  the  very  fact  of  the  persistence  of  the 
latter  within  their  own  cycle  of  characters 
would  tend  to  refer  to  independent  origins. 

Such  in  short  would  be  the  bearing,  not 
of  metaphysical  arguments,  but  of  the  testi- 
mony of  facts  as  presented  by  the  structures 
and  history  of  any  group  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Another  instance  may  be  affi)rded  by  the 
history  of  a  special  organ,  which,  perha^  as 
being  a  hard  one  to  deal  with,  has  sometimes 
been  referred  to  in  this  connection  by  evolu- 
tionists. One  of  the  leaders  of  this  philosophy 
has  insisted  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  eyes  were  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
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seeing^  and  no  doubt  on  his  theory  this  is 
sufficiently  absurd.  Tet  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  eyes  in  animals  previously  blind, 
and  consequently  without  any  reference  to 
vision,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  intelli- 
gible. Tjnadall  has,  in  his  Belfast  address, 
by  a  series  of  bold  suppositions,  endeavoured 
to  show  how,  by  what  he  calls  "  the  opera- 
tion of  infinite  adjustments "  (though  pro- 
ceeding in  finite  time  and  without  any 
adjuster),  certain  assumed  pigment-cells 
might  reach  "the  perfection  of  the  eye  of 
the  eagle."  Let  us  test  these  random  asser- 
tions by  what  we  know  of  the  apparition  of 
eyes  in  our  world. 

The  eye  is  a  very  remarkable  instrument. 
Even  in  its  simplest  form  it  supposes  a  clear 
refiractive  medium,  photographic  pigment- 
cells,  and  a  nervous  apparatus  capable  of 
receiving  the  impressions  produced  and  con- 
veying them  to  a  sensorium.  An  eye  is,  in 
fact,  a  self-acting  and  registering  photo- 
graphic camera,  having  its  plates  so  prepared 
as  to  represent  colours  as  well  as  light  and 
shade.  Tet,  according  to  evolution,  this 
organ  must  have  originated  spontaneously, 
with  the  same  general  arrangements  but 
differences  of  detail,  at  least  two  or  three 
times,  perhaps  oftener,  in  geological  time. 
Its  first  appearance  is  very  far  back.  In  the 
Cambrian  age,  we  have  marine  crustaceans 
with  those  remarkable  compound  or  faceted 
eyes,  which  this  class  of  animals,  as  well  as 
the  insects,  still  present.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  Cambrian  trilobites  do  not  show 
any  perceptible  eyes,  but  these  are  contem- 
porary with  those  that  are  well  endowed  in 
this  respect ;  and  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  has 
shown  that  in  the  depths  of  the  modem 
ocean  there  are  some  crustaceans  furnished 
with  very  large  eyes,  to  suit  the  dim  light  of 
the  abysses  in  which  they  live,  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  destitute  of  eyes ;  and 
similar  differences  probably  existed  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  Upper  Cambrian,  we 
have  the  apparition  of  the  cephalopod  mol- 


lusks.  Their  eyes  have  not  been  preserved, 
but  it  would  be  fair  to  reason  from  analogy 
that  their  organs  of  vision  resembled  those 
of  the  modem  cuttle-fishes,  which  are  on  a 
quite  different  plan  from  those  of  crusta- 
ceans. 

Both  styles  of  eye  are  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  and  both  may  per- 
form equally  well  as  organs  of  vision ;  but 
in  the  one,  a  number  of  small  and  compara- 
tively simple  eyes  are  grouped  in  large 
masses  radiating  from  a  centre,  so  as  to 
command  a  wide  range  of  vision,  and  in  the 
other  there  is  but  one  organ,  which  may 
have  its  parts  more  complex,  and  adapted 
for  more  adjustment  to  distance  and  direc- 
tion. 

In  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  com- 
pound eyes  had  precedence  in  geological 
time,  and  in  the  trilobites  they  attained  to 
a  stage  of  perfection  not  subsequently  sur- 
passed, at  least  for  subaqueous  vision.  I 
have  not  seen  the  internal  stmctures  of  any 
trilobite  eye  of  the  Cambrian  age,  but  these 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  in  external  appearance  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  identical 
stmcture.  In  silicified  specimens  of  Phacops 
from  the  Comiferous  limestone,  we  often 
have  the  internal  structures  of  the  eye  in 
part  preserved,  and  these  frilly  confirm  the 
conclusion  of  Burmeister,  that  these  eyes 
possessed  the  comea,  lens,  vitreous  humours, 
and  other  parts,  seen  in  recent  cmstaceans. 
In  these  trilobites,  indeed,  the  cylindrical 
tubes  for  containing  the  separate  parts  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  definite  shelly  character, 
indicating  very  perfect  ocelli.  This  kind  of 
eye  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  perfected 
in  the  Cambrian  period ;  and  so,  it  is  likely, 
were  the  eyes  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  though 
the  facts  with  regard  to  these  last  may,  per- 
haps, never  be  certainly  known.  Now, 
neither  of  these  kinds  of  eyes  could  have 
given  birth  to  the  other.  Their  whole  struc- 
tures, and  those  of  the  animals  to  which  they 
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belong,  forbid  such  a  supposition.  Farther, 
neither  could  have  produced  the  eyes  of  the 
fishes,  which  appear  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian.  The  eyes  of  fishes  difier 
only  in  plan  &om  those  of  crustaceans,  and 
the  resemblance  between  them  and  those  of 
the  cuttle-fishes  is  altogether  superficial, 
the  form,  structure,  and  slinging  of  the  lens 
being  dififerent,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  optic  nerve.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  here,  also,  that  though  the  cuttles 
are  the  lower  tjrpe,  their  eyes  are  in  some 
respects  more  ingeniously  constructed  than 
those  of  the  fishes,  this  being  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  their  greater  disadvantage, 
owing  to  the  want  of  supporting  skull.  The 
oldest  fishes  known  to  us  probably  had  eyes, 
though  this  has  been  certainly  ascertained 
only  in  the  case  of  some  a  little  less  ancient 
{e*g.f  Pteraspis)*  The  precise  structure  of 
these  eyes,  however,  is  not  known.  The 
oldest  piscine  eye  preserving  structure,  that 
I  have  seen,  is  one  from  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous shales  of  Albert  County,  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  which  remains  of  fishes  of  the  type 
of  PaloBoniscvs  are  very  perfectly  preserved. 
In  one  of  these  fishes  I  found  the  crystalline 
lens  represented  by  a  globular  whitish  spot. 
On  slicing  this,  it  showed,  under  the  micro- 
scope, distinct  traces  of  the  concentric  layers 
and  bands  so  well  known  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  fish.  These  modem  fish  eyes,  in 
order  to  enable  the  animals  to  see  in  a 
medium  so  dense  as  water,  are  globular,  and 
very  firm  in  texture.  They  are  built  up  of 
concentric  layers,  more  dense  toward  the 
centre  in  order  to  avoid  spherical  aberration, 
and  the  individual  layers  are  made  up  of 
little  bands  or  strips  arranged  like  the  gores 
of  a  globe,  but  in  a  more  complicated  man- 
ner, not  easy  to  describe  without  figures. 
Farther,  the  little  bands  or  strips  are  locked 

*  If,  as  usually  held  on  the  evidence  of  spines, 
found  in  the  English  Ludlow,  cestradont  sharks 
existed  in  the  Upper  Silurian  period,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  they  had  weU-dereloped  eyes. 


together  at  their  edges  by  minute  projections 
or  teetL  All  this  complexity,  so  much 
greater  than  in  any  artificial  lens,  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  perfect  vision  in  connection 
with  the  life  and  growth  of  this  living 
optical  instmment.  Now,  distinct  indi- 
cations of  these  stmctures  exist  in  the  eye 
of  my  Lower  Carboniferous  fish ;  and  they 
are  more  like  those  in  the  eye  of  the  modem 
Amia,  or  mudfish,  a  near  ally  of  the  ancient 
Palceoniscus,  than  in  those  of  the  cod  or 
mackerel.  Thus  the  visual  organ  of  this 
very  ancient  fish  presents  no  approximation 
to  the  eyes  of  the  trilobite  or  the  cuttle,  but 
resembles  those  of  its  zoological  allies  in 
modern  times,  separated  from  it  by  a  frur 
greater  lapse  of  ages.  General  and  vague 
assertions  are  easily  made,  but  surely  such 
facts  as  these,  though  roughly  sketched  in 
mere  outline,  remove  the  origin  of  eyes  very 
far  from  the  domain  of  spontaneous  deve- 
lopment. 

A  third  and  more  general  illustration  may 
be  sufficient  here.  The  first  varied  develop- 
ment of  life  known  to  us  is  that  of  the 
Cambrian  or  Primordial  age.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  few  low  forms  of  life  in  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian,  most  of  them  probably  sepa- 
rated from  the  Cambrian  by  a  long  interval 
of  time.  In  the  Cambrian  age  we  already 
find  all  the  great  groups  of  animals  repre- 
sented, except  the  vertebrates.  Some  of 
the  forms,  as  Lingula  and  Leperditia,  have 
continued  substantially  unchanged  up  to  the 
present  time.  Some,  as  the  Trilobites  and 
the  Orihoceratites,  belong  to  high  classes  in 
their  respective  groups.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  some  of 
these  forms  have  continued  unchanged  up  to 
modem  times,  they  can  scarcely  have  been 
developed  from  distinct  and  lower  forma 
within  a  less  lapse  of  antecedent  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  forms  repre- 
sented reach  to  the  middle  of  the  animal 
scale,  between  Protozoa  and  man,  which 
would  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.    But  few- 
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geologists  would  be  prepared  to  admit,  even 
as  a  possibility,  that  the  Cambrian  age  is  no 
older  than  the  middle  of  the  history  of  life. 
Even  this  admission  would,  however,  scarcely 
suffice  as  to  time,  and  it  would  do  nothiug 
to  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origin  of 
Protozoa  from  dead  matter,  or  the  origin 
of  crustaceans  and  moUusks  from  Protozoa. 
But  if  the  evolutionist  maintains  that  the 
varied  Cambrian  fauna  came  in  suddenly, 
we  may  ask  him  what  cause  could  have 
produced  so  varied  and  complicated  and 
wide-spread  effects ;  and  also  in  what 
essential  respect  such  supposed  rapid  and 
simultaneous  introduction  of  varied  forms 
differs  from  our  old  idea  of  creation, 
or  is  more  explicable  by  any  facts  known 
to  science.  We  are  constantly  told  by 
evolutionists  that  creation  means  abio- 
genesis,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  has  ever  occurred.  Yet  evolutionists 
must  admit  that  it  has  occurred  at  least 
once,  and  probably  many  times,  while  they 
have  to  demand  an  amount  of  metagenesis 


not  only  unproved,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  the  more 
one  can  learn  and  teach  the  facts  of  natural 
science  in  their  marvellous  variety  and  unity 
the  better  we  shall  be  armed  against  any 
hypothesis  which  eliminates  God  from  the 
universe,  or  which  seeks  to  reduce  His  com- 
plex procedure  to  accordance  with  any  one 
favourite  scheme  or  theory.  It  is  well  to 
allow  free  scope  to  all  discussion  and  to  all 
speculations  of  iugenious  thinkers,  but  every 
attempt  to  impose  unproved  hypotheses  on 
the  ignorant  as  ascertained  truths  should  be 
firmly  opposed,  and  this  by  setting  over 
against  such  hypotheses  the  stubborn  facts 
which  they  cannot  control  or  explain. 
Science,  quite  as  much  as  religion,  demands 
objective,  not  subjective,  teaching;  and 
when  that  which  professes  to  be  science 
assumes  the  latter  type  it  well  deserves  the 
old  apostolic  epithet — ^^cvSww/ios  rvwo-i? — 
"  science,  falsely  so  called." 
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By  James  MoCkMh,  D.D.,  LL«D.|  President  of  Priiioeton  Ck>llege. 


|HE  Book  of  Gkxl  begins  at  the 
beginning,  with  Genesis,  the  gene- 
ration of  all  things.  Science  does 
not  seem  to  tell  us  of  a  beginning.  The 
Bible  opens/'  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  account 
that  follows  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
scientific  one,  in  the  nomenclature  of  biology 
and  geology, — sciences  which  did  not  exist 
till  within  the  last  century  or  two,  and  the 
scientific  distinctions  of.  which  could  not 
have  been  understood  by  those  who  lived  in 
Moses'  day,  nor  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Bible  readers  in  our  day.  It  may  be  looked 
on  as  an  ocular  description,  such  as  might 
have  been  given  by  an  intelligent  observer 
as  he  witnessed  the  unfolding  scenes.  It 
declares  that  there  was  an  order  and  a  pro- 
gression in  the  generation,  and  it  expresses 
the  epochs  by  the  word  "  day."  When  that 
word  is  first  used,  it  could  not  apply  to  a 
day  regulated  by  the  sun ;  for  the  sun  had 
not  appeared.  In  the  very  first  unequivocal 
use  of  the  phrase  (Gen.  ii.  4),  it  is  used  to 
denote  an  epoch,''  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,"  where  there  may  be  some  signi- 
ficance in  the  circumstance  that  the  earth  is 
mentioned  before  the  heavens.  In  some 
Books  of  Scripture  the  word  is  used  almost 
as  frequently  to  denote  a  period  or  an  era  as 
a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Thus :  Ps. 
xxxvil  13,  "for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is 
coming;"  2  Pet.  iii.  12,  "hastening to  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God;"  Rev.  ix.  15, 
*'  which  were  prepared  for  an  hour  and  a 
day."  Creation  which  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning goes  on  by  days  and  epochs. 


First  Day,  The  earth  is  "  without  form," 
without  the  order  which  it  subsequentiy 
assumed ;  and  "void,"  that  is,  without  in- 
habitant. Is  not  this  the  nebulous  period 
of  Laplace,  and  the  azoic  period  of  geologists? 
But  the  wind  of  God  moves  on  the  mass,  li^t 
appears,  the  forming  work  has  begun,  and 
there  is  an  alternation  of  light  and  darkness. 

Second  Day.  There  is  now  a  separation 
of  the  lighter  matter  from  the  grosser,  of  the 
aerial  and  watery  expanse  from  the  earth 
proper;  just  what  we  might  expect  firom 
natural  law. 

Third  Day.  There  is  a  separation  of  the 
sea  from  the  land.  Life  appears,  and  we 
have  grass  and  trees.  The  earliest  fossil 
known  to  us  is  an  animal,  the  Eozoon  Cana- 
dense.  But  it  is  acknowledged  that  animftlj^ 
pre-suppose  vegetables ;  and  Dr.  Dawson  finds 
traces  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  Laurentian 
rocks  to  which  the  Eozoon  belongs. 

Fourth  Day.  Hitherto,  the  sun  and  moon 
have  not  been  seen  as  formed  bodies.  On 
the  fourth  day,  our  observer  notices  them, 
and  they  become  dividers  of  time  and  regu- 
lators of  seasons.  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  science,  which  tells  us  that  the  earth  is 
older  than  the  sun,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  light  before  the  sun  was  condensed  into 
its  present  form. 

M/ih  Day.  Let  us  look  here  at  the  literal 
translation  supplied,  apart  from  any  geo- 
logical theory,  by  a  Hebrew  scholar.  Dr. 
Murphy,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
chap.  i.  20.  "Then  said  God,  Let  the 
waters  abound  with  the  crawler  that  has 
breath  and  life,  and  let  fowl  fly  above  the 
earth  upon  the  face  of  the  expanse  of  tiie 
skies.    Then  God  created  the  great  fishes  and 
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every  living  breathing  thing  that  creepeth, 
with  which  the  waters  abounded  after  their 
kind,  and  every  bird  of  wing  after  its  kind ; 
then  saw  God  that  it  was  good.  Then  blessed 
them  God,  saying,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  the 
fowl  multiply  in  the  land.  Then  was  even- 
ing, then  was  morning,  day  fifth."  God  here 
calls  forth  creatures  that  have  breath,  soul 
—the  psyche  of  Aristotle.  He  calls  forth 
swarming  crawling  creatures  in  the  waters, 
creatures  with  wings  to  fly  above  the  eartL 
As  this  decree  is  executed,  there  come  forth, 
as  Dr.  Murphy  explains,  "  long  creatureSy  a 
comprehensive  genus,  including  vast  fishes, 
serpents,  dragons,  crocodiles,"  the  root  of 
the  word  being  stretch.  There  appear  also, 
"the  breathing  thing  that  creepeth,"  and 
creatures  with  wings. 

Sixth  Day.  "Then  said  God,  Let  the 
land  bring  forth  living  breathing  thing  after 
its  kind,  cattle,  and  creeper,  and  beast  of  the 
land  after  its  kind.  Then  made  God  the 
beast  of  the  land  after  its  kind,  and  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creeper  of 
the  soil  after  its  kind."  Here  three  orders 
of  animals  are  mentioned, — cattle  for  man's 
use,  small  animals  (mammals),  and  beasts 
of  the  field.  . 

Professor  Huxley  subjects  the  Bible 
account  in  the  form  of  the  Miltonic  version 
to  a  captious  criticism.  According  to 
Genesis,  land  animals  appear  on  the  sixth 
day,  but  in  the  coal-fields,  which  should  be 
referred  to  the  fifth  day,  there  "are 
numerous  insects  allied  to  our  cockroaches, 
and  scorpions  of  large  size."  But  I  should 
think  that  the  language  employed  regarding 
the  productions  of  the  fifth  day," crawlers" 
and  "long  creatures,"  would  cover  these 
animals,  all  of  which,  like  the  other  animated 
beings  of  that  geological  epoch,  have  strong 
affinities  with  water.  In  looking  at  the 
collections  relating  to  the  carboniferous  for- 
mation, the  most  prominent  figures  are 
Dendrerpeton^    the  batrachian,  and   other 


amphibious  creatures.  I  believe  the  account 
in  Genesis  to  be  a  general  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  epoch ;  and  it  would 
not  be  discredited,  though  some  terrestrial 
animals  were  found  in  the  coal-measures.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  Ihat  no 
mammal  comes  so  early. 

He  specially  objects  to  birds  appearing  on 
the  fifth  day  ;  for,  being  terrestrial  animals, 
they  should  |,have  been  deferred  to  the  sixth 
day.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
birds,  before  the  Jurassic  and  perhaps  the 
triassic  period."  But  let  us  careftiUy  note 
the  language  employed  by  the  inspired 
writer, — it  is  "every  fowl  of  wing."  My 
friend.  Professor  Hawkins,  calls  my  attention 
to  Lev.  xi.  4,  where  like  language  is  used, 
"All  fowls  that  creep,  going  on  all  four, 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you ; "  that  is, 
shall  be  unclean,  unfit  for  food  and  sacrifice. 
This  language  would  not  apply  to  birds 
proper  (with  feathers),  which  do  not  go  on 
all  four,  but  such  creatures  as  the  pterodac- 
tyles,  which  did  appear  at  that  time.  Thus, 
Moses,  though  professing  to  give  only  a 
general  description,  specifies  the  very  era, 
the  fifth  day,  at  which  winged  animals 
appear.  These  pterodactyles  have  many 
affinities  with  hirds^  properly  so  called,  who 
came  forth  subsequently,  by  creation  or 
development ;  both  have  hollow  bones  filled 
with  air  and  not  with  marrow.  Huxley  talks 
sneeringly  of  the  flexibility  of  the  language 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  That  lan- 
guage has  stood  there  unchanged  for  three 
thousand  years,  while  geology  has  to  modify 
its  generalisations  from  age  to  age.  I  have 
noticed  that  when  theological  writers  can  be 
induced  to  stick  to  the  literal  account  in 
Genesis,  and  scientists  to  the  pure  facts, 
that  the  two  records  have  a  very  wonderful 
correspondence. 

Professor  Huxley  starts  another  difficulty: 
"Not  one  solitary  species  of  fish  now  in 
existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  carboniferous 
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rocks ;  and  hence  you  are  introduced  again 
to  the  difficulty — ^the  dilemma,  that  either 
the  creatures  which  were  created  then,  which 
came  into  existence  the  sixth  day,  were  not 
those  which  are  found  at  present,  or  are  not 
the  diufct  and  immediate  predecessors  of 
those  which  now  exist ;  but,  in  that  case, 
you  must  have  either  had  a  fresh  q)ecies,  of 
which  nothing  has  been  said,  or  else  the 
whole  story  must  be  given  as  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  circumstantial  evidence." 
This  difficulty  may  seem  to  press  heavily 
upon  those  who  affirm  that  one  species  of 
fish  cannot  be  derived  from  another ;  but 
they  extricate  themselves  from  it  by  declaring 
that,  while  Genesis  tells  of  the  original 
creation  of  fishes,  there  may  have  been 
subsequent  creations  of  which  it  gives  no 
account.  It  does  not  seem  even  to  bear  on 
those  who,  while  they  trace  all  things  to 
God,  do  not  deny  that  the  fishes  now  in  the 
seas  may  have  sprung  from  those  originally 
created. 

But  we  are  most  concerned  with  what, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  to  us — the 
creation  of  man.  There  is  a  twofold  record, 
the  parts  not  contradictory  but  complemen- 
tary the  one  of  the  other.  Gen.  ii.  7  : 
''  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a 
living  soul."  This  is  expanded  in  a  passage 
full  of  meaning,  which  those  opposed  to 
development  in  every  form  would  do  well  to 
ponder :  Psalm  cxxxix.  15,  "  My  substance 
was  not  hid  from  thee  when  I  was  made  in 
secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth,"  opening  glimpses  of  a 
process  and  a  preparation  ;  "  thine  eyes  did 
see  my  substance  being  yet  imperfect,  and 
in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written 
while  yet  there  was  none  of  them."  Such 
is  the  one  side,  the  animal  side.  But  then 
we  have  the  other  side,  chapter  i.  26  ;  "And 
God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  image,  after  our  likeness.  So  God  created 


man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Ghxl 
created  he  him."  All  this  corresponds  to  our 
experience.  We  feel  that  we  have  an  animal 
part  cleaving  to  the  dust,  and  allying  us  to 
the  brutes.  But  we  feel  also  that  we  have 
a  Divine  nature,  a  power  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil,  a  longing  for  some- 
thing higher,  a  seeking  after  God.  The 
Bible  tells,  tliirdly,  that  this  image  of  (Sod 
has  been  defaced.  These  truths  have  been 
combined  in  an  eloquent  passage  by  the 
profound  Pascal:  "The  greatness  and  the 
misery  of  man  being  alike  conspicuous,  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  be  true,  must  necessarily 
teach  us  that  he  has  in  himself  some  noble 
principles  of  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  profound  source  of  misery.  .  .  .  The 
philosophers  never  furnish  men  with  senti- 
ments suitable  to  these  two  states.  They 
inculcated  a  notion  either  of  absolute 
grandeur  or  of  hopeless  degradation,  neither 
of  which  is  the  true  condition  of  man.  .  .  . 
So  manifest  is  it  that  we  were  once  in  a  state 
of  perfection  from  which  we  are  now  un- 
happily fallen.  It  is  astonishing  ^  that  the 
mystery  which  is  farthest  removed  from  our 
knowledge — I  mean  the  transmission  of 
original  sin— should  be  that  without  which 
we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
It  is  in  this  abjrss  that  the  clue  to  our  con- 
dition takes  its  turnings  and  windings, 
insomuch  that  man  is  more  incomprehensible 
without  this  mystery  than  this  mystery  is 
incomprehensible  to  man." 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  is  still  in  great 
difficulties  as  to  the  application  of  develop^ 
ment  to  the  genesis  of  man,  and  avowed 
this  in  his  openmg  address  as  President  of 
the  Biological  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1876). 
First,  there  is  the  size  of  the  earliest  dis- 
covered human  brains,  those  of  Engis  and 
Cro-Magnon  ;  the  former,  according  to  Hux- 
ley, being  "a  fair  average  human  skuU^ 
which  might  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher ;" 
and  the  latter  described  by  Wallace  as  being 
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unusually  large  and  well  fonned.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  nature  of  the  works  of  art  found 
in  even  the  oldest  cave  dwellings,  such  as 
"  scrapers,  awls,  hammers,  saws,  and  lances, 
implying  a  variety  of  purposes  for  which 
these  were  used,  and  a  corresponding  degree 
of  mental  activity  and  civilisation."  He 
refers  to  hundreds  of  stone  images,  found  in 
the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific,  often  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
ten  feet  in  diameter ;  and  to  the  ancient 
mounds  and  earth-works  of  the  North 
American  continent,  including  camp  in- 
dosures,  often  of  geometric  forms,  with 
roads  and  avenues  miles  in  length,  and  with 
pottery  and  metallic  articles.  Everyone  has 
heard  of  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the  old 
European  nations,  and  of  the  ruins  found 
in  the  cities  of  Central  America,  indicating 
that  the  existing  race  of  Indians  had  been 
preceded  by  a  distinct  and  more  civilised 
people.  He  calls  attention  to  that  greatest 
of  historical  puzzles,  the  great  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  whose  form,  dimensions,  struc- 
ture, and  uses  have  been  so  elaborately 
examined  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smith,  who 
has  pointed  out  such  measurings,  angles, 
and  levels,  as  imply,  at  a  very  old  historical 
period,  the  highest  science,  architectural  and 
geodetical.  "The  vertical  height  of  the 
P3nramid  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its 
circumference  at  the  base  as  the  radius  of  a 
circle  does  to  its  circumference."  We  are 
not  at  the  bottom  of  this  well  which  has 
been  opened.  We  are  introduced  to  a  kind 
of  life  earlier  than  the  savage  state  into 
which  so  many  nations  subsequently  fell 
It  is  very  much  like  that  state  of  society 
which  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as 
existing  before  the  flood  and  after  the  flood, 
where  we  read  of  artificers  in  the  metals,  and 
of  towers,  such  as  that  of  Babel,  rising  to 
heaven.  These  well-formed  brains  have  left 
behind  works  worthy  of  them.  These  very 
ancient  facts  seem  to  combine  with  Scripture 
in  testifying  that  there  was  something  very 


peculiar  in  the  first  appearance  of  man,  who, 
while  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  by 
a  curiously  wrought  process,  was  all  the 
while  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Two  extreme  views  have  been  taken  of  the 
character  of  our  world : — 

One,  that  it  is  without  wisdom  or  design 
or  goodness,  the  sport  of  chance,  or  bound 
in  the  grim  grasp  of  fate.  Those  who  favour 
this  view  dwell  with  pain,  or  with  pleasure, 
on  the  disorders  which  they  see  everywhere : 
on  the  elements  warring  with  each  other ; 
on  wind  tossing  wave,  and  the  storms  des- 
troying the  works  of  man  and  the  useful 
products  of  the  earth ;  on  the  cross-purposes, 
the  mishaps,  the  disappointments,  in  our  lot ; 
on  the  cruel  pains,  separations,  and  calami- 
ties, which  befall  us ;  on  the  infirmities, 
disease,  and  death  which  attack  our  bodily 
frame ;  on  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  the 
helplessness  of  unprotected  orphans,  and  the 
wailings  of  widows ;  on  the  ingratitude  for 
favours  exhibited  by  mankind;  on  their 
deeds  of  deceit,  betrayal,  and  vengeance; 
on  the  wicked  prospering,  and  the  good 
defeated, — and  they  aflSrm  that  a  world  so 
full  of  such  scenes  cannot  have  come  from 
an  all-mighty,  an  all-wise,  or  an  all-good 
God.  These  were  the  facts  persistently  put 
in  the  front  by  the  ancient  sceptics ;  and, 
in  modern  times,  they  so  impressed  the  two 
Mills,  father  and  son,  that  they  could  dis- 
cover no  unequivocal  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  of  infinite  power,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  believe  in  a  Deity  whose  power 
is  so  limited  that  he  cannot  prevent  the 
evil.  Doubts  arising  from  the  same  damps 
and  vapours  have  so  beclouded  the  vision  of 
many  not  wishing  to  be  sceptics,  and  not 
professing  to  be  philosophers,  that  they  have 
hid  from  their  view  the  sun  that  shines  in 
these  heavens. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
see  nothing  in  our  world  but  order  and  bene- 
ficence. They  fondly  dwell  on  the  fitness 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  plant  and  animal, 
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and  especially  in  our  bodily  frame ;  on  the 
revolving  seasons,  and  abounding  health  and 
happiness;  on  the  pleasures  thrown  open 
to  us  in  our  homes, — ^how  dear  the  word ! — 
in  friendships  and  the  social  circle ;  and 
the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  schools, 
colleges,  and  churches.  Science  has  con- 
firmed these  views  by  establishing  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  law;  and  those  who  are 
instructed  in  its  harmonies  delight  to  think 
and  speak  of  the  regular  movement  of  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  of  the  formation  and  growth 
of  worlds,  and  the  development  of  vege- 
table and  animal.  It  is  the  theme  illustrated 
in  the  many  works  written  in  our  language 
on  natural  theology.  Every  grateful  heart 
will  think  and  speak  and  sing  of  the  good- 
ness which  has  followed  us  all  our  lives,  and 
has  been  turning  what  was  seemingly  evil 
into  a  blessing. 

But  does  either  of  these  views,  taken  by 
itself,  account  for  the  whole  facts?  As 
against  the  one,  we  have  beauty  and  bounti- 
fulness  pressing  themselves  on  us,  so  that  we 
have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  behold  them 
in  Heaven  and  earth,  in  revolving  seasons 
and  unfolding  Providence.  But  our  world 
certainly  presents  another  and  a  very  diffe- 
rent aspect.  Sin  and  pain  are  also  in  our 
world,  and  force  themselves  upon  us  whether 
we  will  or  no.  Whatever  else  is  true,  this  is 
true  also.  How  it  may  have  become  so  we 
may  not  be  able  to  tell.  The  how  is  a  very 
difficult  question  on  all  subjects.  The  man 
of  science  is  often  telling  us  the  fact  is  so 
and  so,  but  has  to  add,  "  How  it  is  so  I  am 
not  able  to  say."  The  profound  theologian, 
Augustine,  has  put  the  question,  "  Where  is 
evil,  and  whence  comes  it,  since  God  the 
Good  hath  created  all  things  ? "  To  this  our 
Quaker  poet  answers,  simply  but  wisely ; — 

"  No  victoiy  comes  of  aU  our  strife ; 
From  aU  we  grasp  the  meaning  slips  ; 
The  Sphinx  sits  at  the  gate  of  life. 
With  the  old  question  on  her  awful  lips." 

There  is  certainly  evil  in  our  world.   This 


is  a  fact  quite  as  sure  as  any  feict  that  we 
can  specify  in  science  or  in  practical  life. 
That  there  is  evil  is  quite  as  certain  as  that 
there  is  good.  We  have  as  clear  and  decided 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  one  as  the 
other.  There  is  pain  in  our  world,  and  this 
is  certainly  an  evil, — ^pain  often  keen  and 
long-continued,  lasting  for  hours  and  days 
and  years,  without  the  possibility  of  allevia- 
tion ;  and  the  sufferer  has  to  say  in  the 
evening,  "  When  shall  it  be  morning  ?  " 
and,  in  the  morning,  "When  shall  it  be 
evening  ? "  There  is  the  deeper  evil  of  sin, 
of  ingratitude,  unfaithfulness,  deceit,  ma- 
lignity. Whatever  else  is  true,  this  is  true 
also, — ^that  we  have  sinned.  We  feel  it  in 
ourselves :  we  take  guilt  to  ourselves,  being 
convicted  by  our  own  consciences.  We  have 
to  resist  the  evil  in  others.  No  explanation, 
no  history  of  our  world,  is  adequate,  at  first 
sight  or  at  last  sight,  wliich  does  not  look  at 
and  embrace  both  classes  of  facts.* 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  order  and  bene- 
ficence. These  press  themselves  on  the 
notice  of  everyone,  unlearned  as  well  as 
learned.  Science  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  beneficent  law  reigns  in  all  knowable 
space  and  time:  the  same  substances  are 
found  in  sun  and  distant  stars  as  in  our 
earth;  and  the  same  forces  of  water  and 
fire  operated  millions  of  years  ago  as 
they  do  now.  But  then  sin  and  suffer- 
ing are  forcing  themselves  on  our  atten- 
tion. From  their  very  first  appearance  and 
all  along,  the  lower  animals  have  been 
liable  to  pain  and  death.  The  two — ^the 
good  and  evil — are  strangely  mixed  with 
each  other.  These  beautiful  and  bountifiil 
laws  are  made  to  work  mischief.  Gravi- 
tation draws  down  a  rock  to  crush  us. 
Chemical  affinity  mixes  poison  to  gender 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
skilful  laws  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  allevi« 

*  Often  did  I  wonder  in  my  youth,  when  reading 
works  on  Natural  Theology,  how  the  writers  con- 
trived to  overlook  the  obvious  evils  in  the  world. 
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ating  disease^  and  purposely  bringing  it  to 
an  end.  There  is  a  singular  fitness  in  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  internal 
organs  of  our  body ;  but  then,  how  liable 
are  heart  and  brain  to  become  deranged ! — 
a  point  fixed  upon  and  used  for  his  purposes 
by  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  Positive  school. 
Sir  John  Herschell  dwelt  witih  evident  delight 
on  the  formation  of  the  eye,  as  showing  such 
indubitable  traces  of  design;  and  no  re- 
searches of  science  will  ever  be  able  to 
diminish  the  wonder  excited  by  the  adapta- 
tions of  coats,  humours,  and  muscles  to  the 
ra3rs  of  light.  On  the  other  hand,  Helm- 
holtz  alleges  that  there  are  defects  in  that 
organ  which  would  not  be  allowed  in  the 
construction  of  an  optic  glass  by  a  mechanic. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  double  class 
of  facts,  so  mixed  up  with  each  other  ?  Two 
theories  have  been  proposed,  neither  having 
much  show  of  reason, — one,  the  Manichssan, 
that  there  is  an  Evil  Spirit,  independent  of 
God  and  contending  with  God.  This  is  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  God, — the  One, 
the  Self-existent,  the  Creator  and  Source  of 
all  things, — and  of  what  we  see  of  the  unity 
of  the  world.  Another  supposition  has  been 
started,  that,  before  man  appeared,  our  earth 
was  the  scene  of  war  between  God  and  devils, 
who  are  seeking  to  regain  their  old  ascen- 
dancy. No  fact  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
this  theory,  which  is  a  mere  fancy,  with 
nothing  to  support  it  So  we  may  turn  to 
the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Word  of 
God,  to  learn  whether  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  twofold  phenomenon. 

According  to  Scripture,  moral  and  phy- 
sical evil  has  intruded  into  our  world.  We 
have  traces  of  it  before  man  was  created, 
in  the  fall  of  angelic  beings  who  are  ready 
to  tempt  Adam  and  Eve.  From  the  very 
day  when  man  fell,  we  have  a  contest  going 
on  in  our  world.  I  do  not  assert,  with  some 
of  our  older  divines,  that  pain  and  death 
came  upon  the  lower  animals  because  Adam 
fell.    But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  death 


has  reigned  all  along  since  living  beings 
appeared,  even  over  those  who  have  "not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression," on  that  earth  on  which  man  has 
sinned.  Our  world  is  thus  of  a  piece  in 
itself,  and  its  history  is  consistent  through- 
out. The  science  of  these  latter  years  is 
ever  speaking  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
ages  past,  and  of  the  weaker  races  giving 
way  before  the  stronger.  Our  world  is  still, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  a  scene  of  struggle  and 
of  warfare.  All  history  and  our  whole  ex- 
perience testify  to  this  effect.  It  is  the 
account  given  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  very  staggering  statemeijts 
made  by  our  savans,  in  the  present  day,  as 
to  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  by  scien- 
tific research.  An  age  or  two  ago,  they 
talked  of  the  stability  of  nature  ;  they 
dwelt  on  the  calming  effect  produced  by 
the  study  of  its  unvarying  laws,  and  the 
evidence  which  these  furnished  of  the  pure 
benevolence  of  God.  But  all  this  is  now 
changed.  Comte  delighted  to  point  to 
members  of  the  body,  such  as  the  eye  and 
the  liver,  so  liable  to  become  deranged,  and 
which  he  affirmed  could  easily  have  substi- 
tuted for  them  organs  not  exposed  to  disease. 
And  now  Helmholtz  dwells  remorsely  on  the 
imperfections  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
eye.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  Hours  of 
Exercise  in  the  High  Alps,  says  that  there 
is  something  chilling  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  terrible  forces  whose  integration 
throughout  the  ages  pulls  down  the  Matter- 
horn.  He  speaks  of  the  saddening  effect 
produced  by  the  aspect  of  the  mountain 
from  its  higher  crags,  "  hacked  and  hurt  by 
time."  "  Hitherto  the  impression  that  it 
made  was  that  of  savage  strength,  but  here 
we  have  inexorable  decay."  His  language  is 
as  fierce  as  that  of  the  fanatical  (so-called) 
divines,  who  used  to  magnify  the  unsatisfac- 
tory feeling  produced  by  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  in  order  to  shut  up  men  into 
revelation.     Mr.  Fiske  took  up  a  similar 
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refrain  {Atlantic  Monthly ^  March,  1876) : 
"  There  is  little  that  is  even  intellectually 
satisfying  in  the  awful  picture  which  science 
shows  us  of  giant  worlds  concentrating  out 
of  nebulous  matter,  developing,  with  prodi- 
gious waste  of  energy,  into  the  theatres  of 
all  that  is  grand  and  sacred  in  spiritual  en- 
deavour, clashing  and  exploding  again  into 
dead  vapour-balls,  only  to  renew  the  same 
wilful  process  without  end,  and  a  senseless 
bubble  play  of  Titan  forces,  without  life, 
love,  and  aspiration,  brought  forth  only  to 
be  extinguished." 

But  these  same  men  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  being  shut  out  from  the  aspira- 
tions which  their  S3rstem  seems  to  scatter 
into  atoms.  Comte  had  no  Deity,  but  he 
invented  a  worship ;  and  Mr.  Mill  cherished 
the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  religion  with- 
out a  God.  Herbert  Spencer  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  explain  everything,  or  even  anjrthing, 
without  calling  in  a  great  Unknown,  repre- 
sented by  him  as  utterly  inscrutable,  but  to 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  is  ever  ascribing 
power, — ^which  comes,  in  fact,  to  be  power, 
as  an  hypothesis  to  help  him  out  of  his 
speculative  difficulties.  This  Unknowable  is 
in  fact  his  God,  and  this  Unknown  is  to  him 
the  region  of  religion, — a  region,  I  should 
think,  as  dark  as  the  darkest  grove  of  Pagan 
worship.  Huxley — trained,  it  is  understood, 
in  a  religious  home — wishes  to  retain  a  wor- 
ship "  chiefly  of  the  silent  sort."  Tyndall 
follows  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  such  yearnings  and 
questionings  are  necessary  "  to  the  opening 
of  a  finer  vision."  In  one  of  his  prefaces  to 
his  Belfast  Address,  he  says,  "  No  atheistic 
reasoning  can,  I  hold,  dislodge  religion  from 
the  heart  of  man  :  logic  cannot  deprive  us 
of  life,  and  religion  is  life  to  the  religious  : 
as  an  experience  of  consciousness,  it  is  per- 
fectly beyond  the  assaults  of  logic."  Mr. 
Fiske  must  follow  his  masters,  and  so  he 
ends  the  passage  I  have  quoted  by  urging 
that  the  human  mind,  however  "scientific 


its  training,  must  often  recoil  from  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  all ;  and  there  are  mo- 
ments when  one  feels  that  this  cannot  be 
all."  And  he  tells  us  that  there  are  moods 
in  which  a  feeling,  merely  self-regarding,  is 
lost  sight  of  "  in  the  feeling  which  associates 
a  future  life  with  some  solution  of  the  bur- 
densome problem  of  existence."  I  believe 
that  these  men  are  sincere  in  their  yearnings 
after  a  supernatural  power  and  an  immortal 
existence ;  but  the  question  arises,  Can  th^ 
hold  to  this  belief  in  consistency  with  their 
scientific  creed  ? 

These  hopes  are  liable  to  be,  indeed  must 
be,  crushed  in  the  vice  of  a  terrible  dilemma. 
The  question  must  be  answered,  Are  they  or 
are  they  not  the  product  of  the  atoms 
and  material  forces  from  which  everything 
is  supposed  to  issue  by  evolution?  If  they 
are,  as  they  must  be  on  the  supposition  that 
the  theory  is  well  founded,  then  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  they  have  any  objective  value 
whatever.  There  will  be  a  constant  and  a 
painfril  contest  in  the  breasts,  or  rather 
between  the  beads  and  hearts,  of  those  older 
men  trained  religiously,  and  who  would  hold 
both  their  scientific  creed  and.  their  here- 
ditary faith.  But  the  younger  men,  grounded 
from  the  first  in  the  scientific  doctrine,  will 
look  upon  the  feelings  to  which  their  leaders 
cling  as  ghosts,  which  enlightened  men  no 
longer  believe  in  as  apparitions  which  must 
vanish  in  the  morning  light.  When  these 
are  gone,  there  is  left  only  a  void,  felt  to  be 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  with  nothing  to 
fill  it.  The  pedigree  of  the  feelings  has  beai 
searched ;  they  have  been  traced  to  mere 
fortuitous  associations  and  heredity,  and  it 
is  seen  that  their  authority  is  gone. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  alternative  may 
be  taken,  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  these 
aspirations  are  not  the  result  of  the  physical 
forces.  But,  if  so,  then  we  have  a  proof  of 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  that  grand  hypo- 
thesis which  is  supposed  to  explain  every- 
thing.   We  have  got  a  residuum  of  whidi 
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it  can  give  no  account.  The  very  existence 
of  these  faiths,  the  way  in  which  they  cleave 
to  us,  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged, 
the  very  clinging  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Materialist,  is  an  evidence  that  in  man  there 
is  a  higher  nature  than  can  be  derived  from 
the  protoplasm  and  the  brutes, — a  nature 
ever  soaring  upward  to  heaven,  the  place 
from  which  it  came. 

Throughout  the  geological  ages,  there  are 
new  powers  coming  in  ever  and  anon,  and 
manifesting   themselves   by   their   action: 
there   are    life,    sensation,    consciousness, 
thought,  jreasoning,  conscience.  These  always 
appear  at  the  fit  time,  being  adapted  to  the 
surroundings.   Animals  are  introduced  when 
there  are  plants  for  them  to  feed  on.    Man 
comes  forth  when  there  are  cereals  and  cattle 
suited  to  his  necessities.    Possibly  we  may 
account,  by  the  introduction  of  these  new 
powers,  for  the  fact,  noticed  by  some  of  the 
most    eminent    American    palaeontologists, 
that,  on  new  orders  of  animals  appearing, 
they  assume  a  high  form, — ^perhaps  the  very 
highest  form  of  which  they  are  capable,— 
and  grow  weaker  instead  of  stronger,  and 
finally  disappear.    It  is  a  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance that  in  th0  historical  period  we 
have  an  analogous  introduction  of  new  and 
higher  life.    We  have  the  antediluvian,  the 
patriarchal,  the  Mosaic  (priestly),  and  pro- 
phetical (kingly)  dispensations,  all  growing 
out  of   each  other,  and  rising  to  higher 
levels.      These   are   all   anticipatory,  and 
have  faces  looking  forward  to  One  expected 
and  waited  for,  and  who  appears  in  the 
fulness  of  time :  the  time  which  the  pro- 
phecies had  announced ;   when  the  Jews, 
carrying  with  them  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  were  found  in  every  leading 
city,  and  by  the  very  opposition  they  offered 
to  the  Gospel  raising  a  conflagration  which 
called  the  attention  of  the  Gentiles ;  when  the 
Greek  literature  and  philosphy  had  stirred 
up  thought  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
when  men,  jsick  of  abounding  corruption. 


were  everywhere  yearning  for  a  deliverer 
and  a  new  state  of  things ;  and  when  the 
Roman  empire  had  established  a  security 
which  allowed  the  missionaries  of  the  cross 
to  travel  with  their  gracious  message.    He 
comes  from  a  sphere  beyond  our  world,  and 
is  called  the  Logos,  ratio  et  oratio,  thought 
and  expression,  but  becomes  flesh ;  thus  com- 
bining the  Divine  and  human,  the  spiritual 
and  material,  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
Man,  but  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
As  a  body  "curiously  wrought"  had  been 
prepared  for  the  first  man  with  His  human 
spirit,  so  a  body  had  been  prepared  for  the 
second  man  with  His  Divine  Spirit  ("a  body 
hast  thou  prepared  me,"  Heb.  x.  5),  and  this 
Divine  nature  is  as  adapted  to  the  human 
body  as  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body.    His 
office  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save — to  re- 
move the  derangement,  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
Himself  submitting  to  it  and  overcoming  it. 
"  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself;  by  Him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven"  (Col.  i.  20). 
Contemporaneously  with  this  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  there  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  spiritual  life.    This,  too,  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  there  had  been 
anticipations  of  it  in  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Old  Testament  saints.    "  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  afterward  I  will  pour  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh."    Our  Lord  announced 
the  coming  of  this  blessed  Agent.    "  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.    He  that 
believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.    But  this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  that   believe  on  Him  should 
receive,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  glorified." 
This  gift  proceeds  on  the  completed  work  of 
Christ.    It  was  realised  when  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come,  and  is  so  still  in 
every  revival  of  religion  and  the  conversion 
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of  every  sinner.  This  new  life  is  a  seed 
deposited,  germinating,  and  bearing  fruit, 
but  .a  seed  suited  to  the  soil  and  drawing 
sustenance  from  it.  It  does  not  destroy  or 
even  supersede  man's  natural  powers  and 
appetences,  but  falls  in  among  them,  joins 
on  to  them,  and  purifies  and  elevates  them. 
There  is  a  continuance,  an  order,  and  a  pro- 
gression in  all  this.  "Howbeit,  that  was 
not  first  which  is  spiritual  (TrvnyAaTiicoi/),  but 
that  which  is  natural  (^x"^^'')  5  ^.nd  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual."  "  And  so  it 
is  written  the  first  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul ;  the  second  Adam  was  made  a  quick- 
ening spirit,"  where  we  may  mark  the 
advancement  from  the  merely  living  soul 
{i^X^^  fuKrav)  to  the  quickening  spirit 
(irvcvfta  ^oxwrotovj/).  (1  Cor.  XV.  44-49). 
This  heaven-descended  stream  will  grow  and 
expand  till  the  Spirit  is  poured  on  all  flesh. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  whole  method  of 
God's  procedure  is  of  a  piece  in  both  worlds, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  a  constant  introduc- 
tion of  new  life,  and  this  rising  higher  and 
higher.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
geology,  instead  of  being  the  most  atheistical 
of  all  the  sciences,  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  religious,  as  letting  us  far  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  giving  us  glimpses 
— we  can  find  no  more — of  the  work  which 
God  doeth  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

In  the  days  of  Copernicus  and  GaUleo,  it 
was  difficult  for  old  men  to  believe  that  the 
new  doctrines  could  be  reconciled  with  Scrip- 
ture or  with  common  observation.  Bacon 
never  accepted  them,  and  Milton  in  a  still 
later  age  adhered  to  the  old  theory.  When 
Newton  published  his  demonstration  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  there  were  pious  men  who 
were  repelled  by  it ;  and  thq  religious  aspect 
of  the  doctrine  had  to  be  expounded  by  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Maclaurin.  In 
these  ages,  as  in  this,  there  were  anxious 
struggles  in  the  breasts  of  many  between 
their  religion  and  their  science.    But  the 


young  people  who  sprang  up  got  ideas 
suited  to  the  new  views,  and  found  them  to 
be  quite  as  consistent  with  religion  as  the 
old.  God  could  be  adored  as  sincerely  by 
those  who  believed  that  the  earth  runs  round 
the  sun,  as  by  those  who  were  sure  that  their 
senses  told  them  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth.  Those  who  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  body  were  "  curiously  wrought "  and 
"fashioned,"  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them,  can  as  readily  and  heartily  admire 
them  and  praise  their  Maker,  as  those  who 
assert  that  Gh)d  made  them  without  a  process. 
A  great  many  young  men,  trained  in 
Christian  homes,  and  most  anxious  to  retain 
their  faith  in  the  Bible,  are  convinced,  on 
what  they  consider  good  evidence,  that 
there  is  and  must  be  a  true  doctrine  of 
development.  How  are  we  to  act  towards 
them  ?  The  teacher  who  has  to  deal  with 
such  has  a  very  delicate  part  to  act,  and 
will  require  to  exercise  much  wisdom,  and, 
above  all,  to  be  swayed  by  the  highest  Chris- 
tian grace.  They  tell  you  they  hava  seen 
the  gradation  of  fossils,  and  can,  by  the  help 
of  Professor  Marsh's  collections,  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  existing  horse  is  derived 
from  the  old  horse  of  the  Eocene  formation. 
How  are  those  who  are  the  guides  of  youth, 
but  it  may  be  not  adepts  in  geology,  to 
advise  them  ?  Are  they  to  tell  these  youths 
that  the  Bible  settles  this  question,  and 
that  our  horse  cannot  have  come  from  the 
fossil  horse  ?  Those  so  told  will  feel  them- 
selves in  a  most  perplexing  position, — obliged 
to  abandon  either  their  science  or  their  reli- 
gion. Perhaps  their  grave  seniors  go  on  to 
let  them  know  that,  though  they  themselves 
are  not  scientific  men,  they  can  point  to 
eminent  geologists  who  deny  the  hypo- 
theses of  evolution.  The  youths  will  reply 
on  the  instant  that  these  men  are  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  will  remind  you  that 
when  Harvey  published  his  doctrine  <rf 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  not  a  man 
under  forty  could  be  made  to  accept  it ;  and 
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will  go  on  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  natu- 
ralist under  thirty,  perhaps  none  under 
forty,  who  does  not  believe  in  a  doctrine  of 
evolution ;  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  Agassiz' 
pupils,  including  his  own  son,  have  aban- 
doned the  position  of  their  master.  And 
what  can  you  say  in  reply?  If  you  de- 
nounce them,  you  will  only  harden  them, 
and  drive  them  away  for  ever  from  the  Bible 
and  from  Christ.  If  young  men  have  been 
made  infidels  by  sceptical  writers,  they  have 
also  been  made  so  by  those  who  sit  in  Moses' 
seat,  and  have  every  quality  reconmiended 
by  the  law — except  charity.*  I  dare  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  driving  things  to 
this  pass.  I  have,  right  or  wrong,  proceeded 
in  a  different  manner  and  spirit.  I  have 
tried  to  act  as  our  Lord  did  towards  the 
Sadducees,  with  whom  He  dealt  more  gently 
than  He  did  with  the  self-righteous  and 
scowling  Pharisees.  I  have  said  to  them, 
"  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor 
tiie  power  of  God."  I  have  endeavoured  to 
act  as  my  illustrious  instructor.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
acted,  when  he  sought  to  reconcile  astronomy 
and  religion,  not  by  rejecting,  but  by  accept- 
ing, all  its  truths  sanctioned  by  induction. 
I  have  proceeded  as  I  am  doing  in  these 
papers.t  I  have  shown  them  that  there  is 
really  no  proof  of  a  doctrine  of  evolution 
x^arried  to  the  extreme  positions  to  which 
some  have  brought  it.  I  have  proven  that 
the  facts  actually  established  do  not  autho- 
rise the  irreligious  conclusions  which  some 
have  drawn  from  them.  I  have  explained 
that  Scripture,  properly  interpreted,  does 
not  sanction  all  the  dogmas  which  divines 
have  drawn  from  it, — that,  for  example,  it 

♦  Preddent  White  lias  in  his  Warfare  of  Science 
brought  forward  an  agglomeration  (very  nndiscrimi- 
nating  and  uncritical)  of  facts  to  show  that  religious 
tmen  have  opposed  science,  and  been  defeated.  As 
no  doubt  he  wishes  to  be  impartial,  I  suggest  that  he 
gather  a  like  body  of  facts  to  show  that  iavant  have 
used  their  science  to  put  down  religion,  which  stands 
as  firm  as  ever.  But  all  that  would  follow  logically 
is,  that  there  have  been  foolish  defenders  both  of 
Teligion  and  of  science. 

+  See  also  Theological  Quarterly  for  July,  1878. 


does  not  countenance  the  statements  in  tho 
old  books  of  divinity,  that  there  was  no 
death  among  the  lower  animals  till  sin  was 
committed.  I  have  given  examples  of  a 
very  common  occurrence,  of  both  scientists 
and  theologians  mingling  wrong  speculations 
with  the  facts  of  Nature  or  the  simple 
declarations  of  the  Word.  I  have  taken 
particular  pains  to  show  that  some  late 
discoveries  in  science  have  confirmed  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture.  I  remember  that, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  greatly  troubled 
with  the  objection  pressed  on  me  by  an  old 
infidel,  to  whom  I  had  been  sent  with  a 
business  message.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  and  are  about  to  become  a 
minister  to  preach  it.  That  Bible  opens 
with  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  It 
makes  light  shine  the  first  day,  and  the  sun 
appear  the  fourth  day."  I  was  not  able  to 
answer  the  objection.  It  might  have  been 
difficult  for  any  man  to  answer  it  at  that 
time.  Now  the  difficulty  can  be  removed 
by  means  of  that  very  theory  of  Laplace 
which  divines  so  abused,  but  which  shows 
that  there  was  light  before  the  sun  was  con- 
densed into  a  mass.  "He  that  believeth 
shall  not  make  haste."  "  Unto  the  upright 
there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness."  * 

•  I  believe  this  method  has  been  blessed.  My 
friends  think  that  it  was  so  when  I  followed  it  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  It  seems  to  be  so  in 
Princeton,  where  I  have  been  so  aided  by  my  col- 
leagues. My  lot  has  been  cast  in  an  age  in  which 
there  has  been  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  last  five  years  in  America,  more 
infidelity  in  our  colleges  than  in  any  time  since  the 
French  Revolution,— it  should  be  added  that  religion 
is  in  a  much  livelier  state  now  than  it  was  then. 
Everyone  who  has  looked  into  the  matter  knows  how 
apt  young  men  in  our  coUeges,  distinguished  for  their 
intellectual  life,  are  in  these  days  to  lose  their  faith. 
Yet,  here  in  Princeton,  while  we  have  had  students 
troubled  with  doubts  and  fears,  I  have  heard  of  only 
two  young  men  who  have  left  us  avowed  unbelievers. 
With  both  I  had  dealings  in  kindness.  One  of  them 
came  back  to  our  college  publicly  to  defend  the  faith. 
The  other,  when  I  spoke  of  praying  with  him,  told 
me  t^t  he  did  not  believe  m  a  God  to  whom  he 
could  pray.  Thanks  to  Him  who  holdeth  in  His 
hands  the  hearts  of  all  men,  both  of  these  are  at 
present  in  theological  seminaries  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 
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THE  PROPHETS  AND  PROPHECY  IN  ISRAEL. 


By  Professor  William  Henry  Green,  Princeton* 


HHE  recent  work  by  Professor  Euenen, 
of  the  University  of  Leyden,  entitled 
The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel*  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
most  idtra  criticism  and  of  absolute  anti- 
supernataralism. 

According  to  Dr.  Kuenen's  view,  as  stated 
by  himself,  "prophecy  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  religion,  but  just  on  that  account 
a  human  phenomenon,  proceeding  from 
Israel,  directed  to  Israel"  It  is  from  God 
in  no  other  sense  than  as  "  from  Him  are  all 
things."  It  is  "  a  testimony  not  as  out  of 
heaven  to  us,  but  a  testimony  to  men's  need, 
and  to  Israel's  peculiar  destination  to  '  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him.'"  (A  destination,  by  the 
way,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  ascribed  not 
to  Israel,  but  to  the  Gentiles  before  Christ's 
coming.)  "  A  preparation  for  Christianity  ? 
Yes ;  but  in  another  sense  than  that  which 
tradition  means  by  these  words — no  predic- 
tion of  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  a 
preparation  of  the  soil  out  of  which  Christi- 
anity was  to  spring,  the  prelude  to  the  new 
religious  creation  which  mankind  owe  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth"  (pp.  4, 5). 

Prof.  Euenen  proposes  to  settle  the  strife 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural- 
istic view  of  propliecy  by  the  single  test  of 
their  fulfilment.     To   this  we   cheerfully 

*  The  Propheti  and  Prophecy  in  larael.  An 
Higtorical  and  Critical  Enquiry,  by  Dr.  A.  Kaenen, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  lieyden. 
Translated  from  the  Dntofa  by  the  Bev.  Adam 
Milroy,  M.  A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Mnir,  Esq., 
D.C.L.    London,  1877.    Svo.,  pp.  593. 


assent.  It  is  a  test  to  which  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  appeal  (Dent,  xviii.  21, 
22 ;  Isa.  xliii.  9-12  ;  Jer.  xicviiL  9)  ;  it  is 
palpable,  obvious,  and  easily  applied.  If 
these  predictions  have  been  fulfilled,  th^ 
are  from  God ;  if  not,  they  cannot  be  firom 
Him. 

He  divides  (p.  25)  the  sources  of  our 
information  respecting*  the  predictions  in  the 
Old  Testament  into  three  classes,  viz.  : 

"  Ist.  Writings  of  prophets. 

'*  2nd.  Historical  accounts  regarding  what 
the  prophets  have  done  and  spoken. 

"  3rd.  Words  of  God  addressed  to  histori- 
cal personages,  and  incorporated  in  tiie 
narratives  concerning  them." 

It  would  divert  us  too  much  from  our 
present  purpose  to  undertake  here  tiie 
defence  of  those  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
which  Dr.  Kuenen  sets  aside  as  not  genuine. 
They  have  been  abundantly  vindicated  by 
able  critical  scholars.  We  simply  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  allegation  that  these 
predictions  were  written  after  the  event  is 
equivalent  to  a  confession  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  fulfilment  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
evaded.  But  the  question  at  issue  can  be 
settled  by  prophecies  whose  genuineness  no 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  dispute.  After  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  attempted 
elimination,  enough  remains  to  establish 
unmistakably  the  Divine  origin  of  prophecy. 
If  this  can  be  first  settled  by  what  Dr.  Euenen 
himself  confesses  to  be  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  prophets,  he  will  no  longer  have 
the  same  motive  to  deny  the  genuineness  of 
the  rest,  especially  when  it  appears,  as  is  in 
truth  the  case,  that,  even  as  his  own  critical 
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hypotheses,  these  latter  still  afford  evidence 
of  Divine  prescience  ;  for  they  contain  pre- 
dictions reaching  beyond  the  date  at  which 
he  alleges  that  they  were  written,  and  which 
have  been  manifestly  fulfilled. 

Dr.  Euenen  groups  what  he  calls  the  un- 
fulfilled prophecies  under  three  heads,  as 
they  severally  relate  to  (1)  the  destiny  of 
tiie  heathen  nations;  (2)  the  judgments 
pronounced  upon  Israel;  and  (3)  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  prophets  with  regard  to 
Israel's  future.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
follow  him  in  this  arrangement. 

The  first  instance  adduced  is  this  (p.  102) : 
"The  prophets  are  unanimous  in  announcing 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Whereupon  he  confesses:  "It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  scarcely  any  traces  remain 
of  the  very  ancient  glory  of  the  five  cities. 
They  have  shared  in  the  same  fate  that  has 
smitten  the  whole  of  Palestine.  They  have 
been  laid  desolate  or  have  gradually  decayed ; 
after  Jerusalem,  indeed,  but  still  like  her 
they  too  have  fallen."  This,  however,  he 
refuses  to  accept  as  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
the  predictions  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause "  the  judgment  contemplated  is  plainly 
one  that  would  be  executed  soon.  When  de- 
layed for  a  long  period  it  ceased  to  be  a 
judgment,  especially  in  such  cases  as  we 
find  in  Amos  (i.  6-8)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
15-17),  where  a  specific  sin  is  mentioned 
as  the  reason  of  Jahveh's  displeasure."  But 
why  the  Divine  retribution  forfeits  its  cha- 
racter if  it  does  not  occur  soon  is  not  very 
dear.  There  is  something  striking,  no 
doubt,  in  a  penalty  that  follows  swiftly  upon 
the  heels  of  transgression.  And  yet  most 
men  would  concede  equal  impressiveness  to 
a  doom  which  is  sure  to  come,  however  long 
delayed.  The  length  of  the  interval  renders 
it  all  the  more  certain  that  God  does  not 
forget,  and  that  even-handed  justice  will  not 
fail  eventually  to  strike  its  mark.  And  that 
the  prophets  in  particular,  with  whom  it  is 
we  are  now  concerned,  did  not  judge  it 
o  1 


essential  that  a  recompense  must  be  speedy 
appears  both  from  their  directly  declaring 
the  reverse  (Hab.  ii.  3),  and  from  their  un- 
disturbed confidence  when  this  very  demand 
was  made  by  presumptuous  sinners  of  their 
own  day  (Isa.  v.  19 ;  Jer.  xviL  15 ;  Amos 
V.  18).  This  Dr.  Euenen  seems  here  to  have 
overlooked,  though  his  memory  is  less  trea- 
cherous in  another  place  when  he  has  an  end 
to  answer  by  it  (p.  360)  :  "The  fulfilment 
of  their  predictions  can  be  to  themselves,  to 
a  certain  extent,  matter  of  indifference; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fulfilment  in  this  or  that 
specific  form  at  that  specific  time.  It  is  to 
them  a  settled  truth  that  Jahveh  is 
righteous,  and  not  less  that  at  some  period 
His  righteousness  shall  be  revealed  in  a 
dazzling  and  unmistakable  manner;  but  hov) 
and  when  this  revelation  shall  take  place  is 
a  question  of  subordinate  importance.  .  .  . 
If  it  is  not  fulfilled  now,  then  it  will  be  ful- 
filled at  a  later  time."  If  now,  by  Dr. 
Euenen's  own  confession,  the  element  of 
time  enters  so  little  into  the  prophet's  ex- 
pectations, by  what  right  can  it  be  demanded 
that  the  prediction  must  be  fulfilled  speedily 
or  it  is  no  fulfilment  at  all  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  prophet?  This  is  surely 
unreasonable,  unless  he  has  himself  speci- 
fied some  limit  within  which  it  must 
occur. 

Is  this  done  in  the  present  instance? 
There  is  no  pretence  of  it  in  Amos,  Joel 
(iii.  4-8),  Ezekiel,  Zephaniah  (ii.  4-7),  or 
Zechariah  (ix.  5-7)  ;  only  Isaiah  (xiv.  31) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  2)  speak  of  a  calamity 
to  come  upon  Philistia  from  the  north  ;  and 
"  whenever  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  make  men- 
tion of  an  enemy  out  of  the  north,  they  in  - 
timate,  in  no  doutful  manner,  that  they  are 
thinking,  the  former  of  the  Ass)rrians,  the 
latter  of  the  Chaldeans."  Well,  did  the 
Ass3nrians  and  Chaldeans  bring  the  predicted 
distress  upon  Philistia?  Assyrian  monu- 
ments furnish  abundant  evidence  on  this 
point.    Sargon  took  Hanun,  Eing  of  Gteza, 
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prisoner,  and  led  him  away  into  Assyria.* 
The  King  of  Ashdod  made  his  submission  to 
Sennacherib,  while  the  King  of  Ashkelon, 
with  his  whole  family,  were  carried  captive 
to  Assyria,  and  a  vassal  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  his  stead;  the  princes  of  Ekron 
were  slain  and  impaled,  numbers  of  the 
people  sold  as  slaves,  and  a  king  created 
subject  to  Ass3nria.t  Esarhaddon  and  Assur- 
banipal  include  the  kings  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon, 
Ekron,  and  Ashdod  in  their  lists  of  tributary 
monarchs.:t  And  as  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued Phoenicia  and  Sjrria,  and  carried  his 
arms  into  Eg3rpt,§  he  must  have  overrun  the 
whole  Philistine  region.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  these  prophecies  remaining  unaccom- 
plished, the  very  fulfilment  that  Dr.  Kuenen 
asks  for  did  take  place.  The  Philistines 
were  chastised  by  both  Assjrria  and  Babylon, 
and  the  judgment  predicted,  instead  of 
ceasing  with  these  preliminary  fulfilments, 
went  on  until  the  region  was  reduced  to  the 
desolation  that  it  now  is. 

But  Dr.  Kuenen's  second  objection  is  that 
"the  punishment  of  the  Philistines  takes 
place,  according  to  the  prophets,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Israel.  It  is  against  the  people  of 
Jahveh  that  they  have  transgressed ;  it  is 
the  people  of  Jahveh,  therefore,  that  shall 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  destruction,  take 
possession  of  their  territory,  and  incorporate 
the  remnant  of  them  with  themselves.  In 
other  words,  with  the  prophets  the  lot  of 
the  Philistines  forms  a  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Israelites.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
Zion,  founded  by  Jahveh,  and  a  safe  refuge 
for  the  poor  of  His  people,  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  Philistia,  whose  inhabitants  perish 
by  famine  and  sword.  The  same  prophet 
expects  that  the  reunited  tribes '  shall  fly 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Philistines  toward 

♦  Lei  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sargonides,  p.  36. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  44,  45. 

t  Schrader,  KeUinschriften  und  A,  Test.,  pp.  229, 
280. 

§  JosephuB,  AgaxTist  Apion,  i  19. 


the  west' — that  is,  shall  extend  their  do- 
minion in  that  direction  and  make  the 
Philistines  subject  to  them."  We  might 
point  him  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  under 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  and  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus  did  capture  the  Philistine  cities  ;  that 
the  name  Philistine  thenceforward  ceased 
out  of  history ;  and  that  the  population  of 
the  region  was  subsequently  absorbed  into 
or  supplanted  by  Jewish  residents.  But  has 
not  the  ancient  glory  of  Israel  faded  away 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Philistines  ?  Instead 
of  the  contrast  which  prophecy  leads  us  to 
anticipate,  have  they  not  alike  fallen  into 
decline  and  ruin  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion obviously  involves  the  correctness  of 
the  prophetic  expectations  regarding  Israel, 
and,  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  must  be 
reserved  until  the  prophecies  respecting 
Israel  come  regularly  before  us  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry.  Meanwhile  let  it  be  noted 
here  that  all  that  the  prophets  have  said 
concerning  the  Philistines  has  been  in  the 
fullest  and  strictest  sense  accomplished. 
The  only  point  which,  for  the  reason  stated, 
we  leave  unsettled  at  this  stage  of  the 
discussion  is.  Do  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
stand  in  the  required  contrast  to  those  of 
Philistia? 

The  next  prophecies  adduced  are  those 
against  Tyre  by  Isaiah  (chap,  xxiii.)  and 
Ezekiel  (chaps.  xxvL-xxviii).  Of  the  latter 
Dr.  Kuenen  says  (p.  107)  :  "  What  he  pre- 
dicts for  Tyre  is  nothing  less  than  entire 
destruction.  The  many  nations  that  march 
against  her  to  battle  'shall  destroy  her 
walls  and  break  down  her  towers.'  Jahveh 
'shall  sweep  away  her  dust — the  layer  of 
earth  on  which  her  houses  and  gardens  were 
placed — ^and  make  her  a  bare  rock.'  Thus 
she  shall  become  '  a  place  where  men  spread 
nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'  The  multi- 
tude of  nations  that  execute  this  judgment 
are  led  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  kings. 
He  shall  lay  si^e  to  the  city,  and  finally 
'shall  enter  in  through  her  gates  as  men 
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enter  into  a  conquered  town.'  Then  plun- 
dering and  devastation  follow  until  Tyre  has 
ceased  to  exist." 

Now,  Dr.  Kuenen  confesses  that  "Tyre 
capitulated  "  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  end 
of  his  long  siege  of  thirteen  years,  and 
"  wholly  or  partially  lost  her  independence." 
And  that  this  was  really  the  case  is  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  in  Movers'  elaborate 
investigation  of  this  point,*  an  author  whom 
none  can  suspect  of  being  biased  in  his 
conclusions  by  a  regard  for  the  authority  of 
the  prophet.  He  further  admits,  what  is 
too  palpable  to  be  denied,  that  "  Tyre  is  at 
present  an  insignificant  fishing  village." 
Every  trait  in  the  prophetic  description  has 
•  long  since  been  matched  by  the  event.  But 
he  complains  that  this  desolation  was  not 
■effected  all  at  once ;  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  was  not  exhausted  by  the  victory 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  city  was  not  laid 
waste  by  him,  nor  its  trade  destroyed.  It 
continued  to  be  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
merchant  city  even  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion. All  that  the  prophecy  declares  has 
come  to  pass.  The  correspondence  between 
the  word  of  the  prophet  and  the  condition  to 
which  this  mistress  of  the  seas  has  been  re- 
duced is  signal  and  undeniable.  But  this  was 
not  brought  about  by  Nebuchadnezzar  alone. 
It  was  not  the  issue  of  his  single  siege.  It 
was  not  accomplished  in  one  age,  nor  by  the 
operation  of  any  one  cause.  The  city  was 
weakened  and  humbled  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  was  still  further  humiliated  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Other  wars  and  struggles  followed. 
Other  causes  conspired  to  dry  up  the  sources 
of  its  prosperity.  And  because  the  desola- 
tion described  by  the  prophet  was  only  fiilly 
reached  after  a  long  interval,  and  was  the 
result  of  many  combined  influences,  it  is 
most  strangely  argued  that  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  pre- 
diction. One  would  think  that  the  greater 
^the  lapse  of  time  and  the  more  complicated 
♦  Dot  Phientische  AUerUium,  I  pp.  427-450. 


the  causes  at  work,  the  more  decisive  and 
complete  would  be  the  evidence  of  a  far- 
reaching  foresight,  and  that  it  was  no  merely 
human  calculation  from  limited  and  imper- 
fect data.  The  proof  of  prophetic  power  is 
surely  not  diminished  or  destroyed  because 
that  is  foretold  which  only  He  could  know 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day. 

But,  says  Dr.  Kuenen,  "  Is  it  not  clear  as 
day  that  it  [the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel]  an- 
nounces the  overthrow  of  the  Phoenicians  as 
being  close  at  handV  The  prophet  says  no 
such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  "  clear 
as  day  "  that  such  a  limitation  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  what  was  "close  at  hand"  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  is  a  covert  assump- 
tion of  the  very  question  at  issue.  If  the 
announcement  made  by  Ezekiel  were  only  a 
shrewd  conjecture  from  the  existing  political 
situation,  the  prophetic  horizon  would  have 
to  be  narrowed  accordingly,  and  nothing 
that  was  remote  or  that  was  dependent  upon 
causes  not  yet  apparent  could  be  admitted 
to  fall  within  its  scope.  And  after  the  pro- 
phecy has  thus  been  degraded  to  a  merely 
human  anticipation,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  show  that  it  has  failed.  Eliminate  or 
refuse  to  recognise  the  stamp  of  its  divinity, 
and  its  non-fulfilment  naturally  follows  ; 
for  that  is  tacitly  involved  in  the  primary 
assumption.  Only  it  is  strange,  on  Dr. 
Kuenen's  view  of  the  case,  if  the  prophecy 
in  its  true  intent,  "^as  understood  by  Ezekiel 
and  his  hearers,  was  restricted  to  events 
"  close  at  hand,"  that  they  could  themselves 
have  retained  any  confidence  in  it  as  a  mes- 
sage from  God  ;  for  it  was  falsified  before  it 
was  even  put  on  record.  The  siege  of  Tjnre 
came  to  an  end  years  before  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  was  issued,  and  Tyre  still  survived. 
Now,  if  no  exactness  of  correspondence  in 
the  future  between  the  event  and  the  terms 
of  the  prediction  could  be  a  frilfilment  of 
the  latter  in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the 
prophet  and  his  contemporaries,  how  does  it 
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come  to  pass  that  it  was  not  utterly  dis- 
credited iu  their  esteem  and  refused  a  place 
in  this  collection  professing  to  be  uttered 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God  ? 

Dr.  Euenen  himself,  when  he  would  con- 
vert prophecy  into  a  vague  presentiment 
or  a  pious  deduction  from  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  admits  that  the  time  when 
Jehovah's  righteousness  should  be  revealed 
is  to  the  prophets  "a  question  of  subordinate 
importance"  (p.  360).  They  were  convinced 
that  the  haughty  oppressors  of  His  people 
would  some  time  be  laid  low  by  His  aveng- 
ing arm,  but  it  was  not  indispensable  that 
this  should  be  done  immediately.  "  When 
their  anticipations  were  not  realised,  they 
will  have  easily  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  fulfilment  would  doubt- 
less occur  at  a  later  period.  In  truth  it 
makes  a  very  essential  difference  whether 
any  event  is  estimated  in  and  on  account  of 
itself  or  as  the  form  in  which  something  else 
is  revealed.  In  the  first  case,  its  non-reali- 
sation is  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  for 
him  who  announced  it  a  painful  humiliation ; 
but  this  bitterness  and  this  pain  are  not  felt 
when  recourse  is  at  once  had  to  the  con- 
viction :  if  it  is  not  fulfilled  now,  then  it  will 
be  fulfilled  at  a  later  time  ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  Jahveh  endures  and  miLst  positively 
some  time  colne  to  light."*  Dr.  Kuenen 
fancies  that  Ezekiel  himself  expected  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  accomplish  all  that  he  uttered 
in  his  prediction  respecting  Tyre.  This  is 
nowhere  stated  in  the  prediction  itself.  It 
is  merely  Dr.  Kuenen's  opinion.  But  sup- 
pose him  to  be  correct;  what  then?  We 
do  not  claim  omniscience  for  the  prophet, 
but  simply  inspiration  and  unerring  truth 
for  his  prediction.  And  even  on  the  low 
view  of  prophecy  entertained  by  Dr.  Kuenen, 
tlie  essential  thing  in  the  prophet's  mind 
was  the  vindication  of  God's  righteous  judg- 
ment ;  the  time  when  this  should  take  place 

*  The  italics  in  the  various  quotations  from  Dr. 
Kuenen  are  invariably  his  own. 


was  of  little  consequence.  The  ia/i,i,  not 
the  period  of  its  manifestation,  was  what  he 
regarded  as  absolutely  certain.  Whenever 
this  manifestation  should  occur,  it  would  be 
to  him  the  fulfihnent  of  his  prediction. 
How  can  Dr.  Kuenen,  therefore,  on  his  own 
principles,  justify  his  assertion  that  the 
event  must  be  "  close  at  hand  "  in  order  to 
verify  the  prophet's  anticipation?  Much 
less  can  it  be  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  which  is  a  direct  revelation 
from  the  omniscient  God  Himself.  In  fact, 
it  looks  somewhat  like  grasping  both  horns 
of  a  dilemma  at  once,  when  Dr.  Kuenen,  in 
his  zeal  to  fasten  human  infirmity  on  the 
prophecies,  affirms  with  one  breath  that  a 
particular  event  "  close  at  hand  "  must  have 
been  intended  by  them,  so  that  nothing  else 
can  be  a  fidfilment  of  them,  and  with  the 
next  declares  that  the  manifestation  of 
Jehovah's  righteousness  is  the  one  fixed 
conviction  of  the  prophets,  irrespective  of 
either  time  or  mode. 

But,  says  Dr.  Kuenen,  "  Ezekiel  himself 
declares  that  his  expectations  concerning 
the  fate  of  Tyre  were  not  realised "  (Ezek. 
xxix.  18-20).  "Sou  of  Man,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army  to 
serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre:  every 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder 
was  peeled;  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor 
his  army,  for  Tyre,  for  the  service  that 
he  had  served  against  it;"  whereupon 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  promised  him  for 
his  wages.  Dr.  Kuenen  very  naturally 
apprehends  that  this  proof  will  be  sus- 
pected  of  being  so  very  strong  as  to  be 
worth  nothing  (p.  110) :  "  How  by  any 
possibility  can  Ezekiel  come  forward  as  a. 
witness  against  the  realisation  of  his  own 
prophecy  ?"  The  fact  is  that  the  sense  put 
upon  this  passage  is  an  utter  perversion  of 
its  meaning.  Nebuchadnezzar  must  have 
performed  the  work  against  Tjnre  wliicli  the 
Lord  had  assigned  to  him,  or  he  would  not 
have  earned  the  wages  which  are  here  pro- 
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mised  him  and  declared  to  be  rightfully  his. 
The  prophet  revokes  nothing  of  his  former 
prediction.  He  confesses  to  no  failure  or 
disappointed  expectations.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  accommodate  the  expressions 
which  he  had  previously  used  to  an  event 
which  had  turned  out  differently  from  his 
anticipations.  He  simply  says,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar has  done  his  work,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  toilsome  one,  and  has  thereby 
earned  the  larger  wages  than  the  spoils  of 
Tyre  afforded  him ;  he  shall  have  Egypt 
in  addition  to  make  up  full  payment.  There 
is  nothing  surely  in  this  that  looks  as  though 
Ezekiel  regarded  his  prophecy  against  l^re 
as  having  failed  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
work  committed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the 
very  reverse. 

Nevertheless,  says  Dr.  Kuenen,  "this 
much  is  plain,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  enter  in  through  the  gates  of  T3nre  as 
men  enter  into  a  conquered  city"  (Ezek, 
xxvi.  10).  How  does  he  know  ?  And  "  as 
little  did  his  troops  carry  away  the  wealth 
of  Tyre  and  plunder  her  merchandise" 
(v.  12).  Tyre  was  open  seaward  during  the 
entire  siege.  The  wealthiest  citizens  may 
have  fled  to  distant  colonies  and  taken  their 
goods  with  them  (Isa.  xxiii.  6,  7,  12).  The 
treasures  of  their  sanctuaries  may  likewise 
have  been  temporarily  removed  for  safe- 
keeping. And  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  may  have  limited 
the  amount  that  the  conqueror  should  re- 
ceive. It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  "  made  a  spoil  of  its  riches," 
and  yet  not  be  adequately  paid  for  his  long 
and  toilsome  service. 

In  regard  to  Isaiah's  prediction  against 
Tyre  (chap,  xxiii.),  Dr.  Euenen  complains 
that  its  fulfilment  is  sometimes  sought  in 
the  siege  of  that  city  by  Shalmaneser^  king 
of  Assyria,  and  sometimes  in  that  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  he  insists  that  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  them.  But  what  is 
there  to  hinder  its  embracing  both  ?    It  is  a 


declaration  of  God's  work  of  judgment  upon 
Ty^,  to  be  executed  partly  by  one  instru- 
ment and  partly  by  another,  which  in  the 
actual  unfoldings  of  history  met  its  partial 
accomplishment  in  different  periods  succes- 
sively, but  is  here  gathered  up  into  a  single 
picture  of  its  future  destiny. 

To  the  general  prediction  of  its  overthrow 
the  prophet  adds  the  specific  statement  (vers. 
15-18)  that  Tjnre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy 
years,  after  which  her  trade  shall  revive,  and 
her  gains,  instead  of  being  treasured  up  for 
her  own  advantage,  shall  be  holiness  to  the 
Lord.  Dr.  Euenen  remarks  that ''  facts  like 
those  announced  here  cannot  pass  away 
without  leaving  some  traces."  And  they 
have  not  done  so,  even  though  he  professes 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  them. 
The  term  of  her  humiliation  is  at  once  ex- 
plained by  the  declaration  of  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  11)  that  the  land  of  Judah  and  all 
contiguous  nations,  among  whom  (ver.  22) 
Tyre  is  expressly  included,  should  serve 
the  King  of  Babylon  seventy  years.  This 
is  precisely  the  interval  between  the  decisive 
victory  gained  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Car- 
chemish  over  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2),  which  opened  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  that 
had  combined  against  him,  and  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  That  Tyre  continued 
after  its  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be 
subject  to  Babylon  till  the  latter  city  was 
itself  overthrown  by  Cyrus  is  apparent  from 
an  extract  which  Josephus*  has  fortunately 
preserved  for  us  from  Tjrre's  own  annals. 
This  informs  us  that  Hiram,  who  was  reign- 
ing in  Tyre  when  Cjmis  became  king  of 
Persia,  as  well  as  his  brother  and  predecessor, 
had  been  brought  from  Babylon  to  be  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

♦  Againtt  Apion,  book  i  §  21.  A  hint  of  Tyre's 
reduced  condition  at  the  dose  of  the  exile  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Zidon  is  mentioned  before  it 
(Ezra  iiL  7),  instead  of  after  it,  which  is  the  turoal 
order. 
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But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  predicted 
conyersion  of  this  heathen  city  with  its 
wealth  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  ?  There 
has  been  an  incipient  fulfilment  of  this  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Tyre  had  its 
Christian  disciples  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  (Acts  xxi.  3-6),  and  subsequently 
a  flourishing  Church.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  ;  its  cathedral  was  the  most  elegant 
structure  in  Phoenicia ;  synods  were  held 
there.  It  had  a  Christian  population  down 
to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  Latin  archbishopric  under 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Tjrre  is  that  of  a  Christian  church,  which 
was  originally  a  large  and  splendid  struc- 
ture. This,  however,  is  but  the  budding  of 
a  fulfilment,  and  by  no  means  all  that  the 
prophecy  leads  us  to  expect.  The  consider- 
ation of  what  further  is  involved  in  it  can 
best  be  postponed  to  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  inquiry,  when  it  shall  be  taken  up 
again,  together  with  the  claim  made  by  Dr. 
Euenen  (p.  110)  that  the  punishment  of 
Tyre,  as  of  the  other  neighbours  of  Israel, 
should  precede  the  return  of  Israel  to  their 
native  land  on  the  ground  of  Ezek.  xxviii. 
24-26.  We  can  only  appreciate  this  cor- 
rectly when  the  prophecies  respecting  Israel 
shall  come  before  us. 

The  next  prediction  introduced  is  that 
of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  23-27)  against  Damascus, 
where  the  whole  ground  of  cavil  ia  based 
upon  an  ambiguous  word  in  the  English 
version,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  to  put 
a  sense  upon  it  which  the  original  will  not 
at  all  admit.  "  How  is  the  city  of  praise 
not  left !"  is  thus  paraphrased,  "Why  might 
not  Damascus  have  remained?"  and  this 
affirmed  to  imply  "  its  permanent  desola- 
tion ; "  whereas  the  first  glance  at  the 
Hebrew  is  sufficient  to  show  that  "left"  in 
this  place  means  not  permitted  to  remain, 
but  forsaken,  and  there  is  no  intimation 
whatever  that  it  should  not  survive  or  re- 


cover firom  the  threatened  blow.  In  t^e 
scanty  accounts  that  we  possess  of  this 
entire  period,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
event  referred  to  has  passed  without  men- 
tion. Josephus  {Ant.  X.,  xL  1)  speaks  of 
captive  Syrians  taken  to  Babylon  at  the 
outset  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  ;  and  the 
subsequent  course  of  events  makes  it  more 
than  probable  that  this  was  again  repeated. 

Of  Ammon  and  Moab  it  is  predicted,  as 
Dr.  Euenen  states,  that  "  the  two  nations 
shall  both  be  driven  away  or  extirpated, 
and  their  cities  shall  be  laid  waste."  And 
he  adds,  "  this  fate  has  in  fact  overtaken 
them."  But  he  objects  (p.  114)  that  "  they 
were  still  inhabited  and  flourishing  up  to 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era ;" 
whereas  "  the  prophets  do  not  expect  (Isa. 
XL  14  ;  XXV.  10  :  Zeph.  iL  9,  10)  that  Moab 
and  Ammon  shall  in  the  course  of  ages  lose 
their  national  existence  along  with  or  even 
after  Israel,  but  thai  Israel  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness  of  the  destruction  qf  their  enemies,  and 
shall  reap  the  fruits  of  that  destruction." 
"  The  prophecy  that  Israel  shall  appear  as  the 
inheritor  of  Moab  and  Ammon  of  itself  abso- 
lutely forbids  us  to  see  the  realisation  of 
what  Zephaniah  expected,  in  the  ruin  of 
those  nations  six  centuries  after  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem."  But  the  punish- 
ment was  not  altogether  postponed  to  this 
late  period.  The  entire  region  was  subdued 
and  ravaged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Josephus 
(Ant,  X.,  ix.  7)  specially  mentions  the  sub- 
jugation of  Celesyria,  Ammon,  and  Moab. 
That  he  purposed  specially  to  attack  the 
Ammonites  we  learn  firom  Ezek.  xxL  20 ; 
and  he  had  reasons  for  so  doing  both  in  the 
combination  into  which  they  had  entered 
against  Chaldea  (Jer.  xxvii.  3),  and  in  th^ 
harbouring  and  perhaps  instigating  Ishmael 
the  murderer  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  King 
of  Babylon  had  made  governor  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl.  14 ;  xlL 
2-15). 

The  relation  of  these  lands  to  Israel  when 
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restored  will  be  postponed  until  that  sub- 
ject is  considered  in  connection  with  other 
nations. 

For  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tions respecting  the  Edomites  we  need  not 
go  beyond  that  furnished  in  Dr.  Euenen's 
own  pages,  and  which  he  vainly  endeavours 
to  set  aside.  In  the  time  of  Malachi,  as 
i.  3,  4  expressly  states,  Esau's  mountains  and 
his  heritage  were  lying  waste.  If  this  was 
effected,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  expedition  *  five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  he  subjected  the  Anmionites  and 
Moabites  and  advanced  into  Egypt,  then 
here  we  have  the  evidence  that ''  nearly  a 
century  after  the  end  of  the  captivity," 
when  the  Jews  were  restored  and  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  Edom  was  still  a  desolation,  and 
the  prospect  of  recovery  was  as  remote  as 
ever.  This  certainly  is  not  "  the  very  op- 
posite "  of  the  representation  in  Joel  iii. 
19,  20,  but  precisely  coincident  with  it. 
Obad.  V.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  14,  found  accom- 
plishment in  the  spoliation  of  the  Edomites 
byJudasMaccabi)eus,then  by  JohnHyrcanus, 
"  who  completely  subdued  them  about 
B.C.  130,  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  incorporated  them 
into  the  Jewish  state ;"  then  ''  by  Simon 
son  of  Gioras,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
£actions.  The  nation  of  the  Edomites  is 
mentioned  no  more  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70)  :  it  was  partly 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  partly 
blended  with  other  Arabian  tribes.  Mean- 
while their  former  capital,  Sela,  and  a  great 
part  of  their  ancient  territory,  had  ahready, 
many  centuries  before,  passed  into  other 
hands."  It  is  now  reduced  to  utter  desola- 
tion.*   Its  interval  of  wealth  and  flourisliing 

*  Josephas,  A  nU  X.,  ix.  7.  This  is  not  at  variance 
with  Ezek.  chap.  xxxv.  or  xxrvl  5,  which  were 
uttered  just  after  the  faU  of  Jerusalem  (xxxiii.  21), 
nor  with  Isaiah  xzxiv.,  which  was  not  written  in  the 
exile,  but  long  before  it. 


trade,  during  which  it  is  better  known  to 
us  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  and  when  it 
was  occupied  by  others  than  Edomities,  does 
not  prevent  this  region,  first  wrenched  from 
the  children  of  Esau,  then  wasted  as  at  the 
present  day,  from  bearing  iter  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  prophecies. 

Ezekiers  prediction  of  the  forty  years' 
desolation  of  Egypt  (xxix.  11-16)  has  long 
proved  perplexing  to  interpreters,  and  is,  we 
frankly  admit,  somewhat  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  Herodotus'  statement  (ii.  177)  that 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  falls  within  this  predicted  term, 
"  was  the  most  prosperous  time  that  Egjrpt 
ever  saw."  This  is  no  new  embarrassment 
raised  by  Dr.  Kuenen,  however ;  the  whole 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
everything  possible  to  be  said  had  been  said 
about  it,  before  he  was  bom,  and  that  with- 
out shaking  the  confidence  of  those  veteran 
scholars  in  the  divinity  of  the  prophet's 
word.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Euenen's  confidence 
that  the  result  which  he  has  obtained 
"  defies  all  reasonable  contradiction  and  will 
in  the  end  be  generally  received,"  we  think 
it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  he  is  over- 
hasty  in  his  conclusions.  From  the  time  of  the 
decisive  battle  of  Carchemish,  at  all  events, 
as  Dr.  Kuenen  correctly  states,  Jeremiah 
predicted  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  invade 
Egypt  and  subdue  that  country  (Jer.  xlvi. 
13-28).  This  he  still  continued  to  affirm 
years  afterwards,  when  Jerusalem  had  been 
destroyed,  and  Gedaliah  murdered,  and  the 
wretched  remnant  of  Jews  fled,  contrary  to 
the  prophet's  earnest  remonstrance,  to  Egypt 
for  protection  (Jer.  xliii.  8-13  ;  xliv.  12-14) ; 
and  the  death  of  Eing^Pharaoh-hophraby 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  is  made  the  sign 
of  its  fulfihnent  (xliv.  29,  30).  EzeKel 
repeats  with  still  more  particularity  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  shall  invade  the  land  of 
Eg3rpt,  and  that  it  shall  be  desolated  for 
forty  years,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  be  scat- 
tered among  the  nations ;  but  at  the  end  of 
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forty  years  they  shall  be  regathered  into 
their  own  land,  though  Egypt  shall  thence- 
forth be  a  base  kingdom,  and  no  more  exalt 
itself  above  the  nations  nor  be  any  more 
the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Israel 

Now,  of  all  this  Herodotus  gives  no  ac- 
count. He  makes  no  mention  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Herodotus 
received  his  information  from  Egyptian 
priests,  and  they  did  not  scruple,  as  he  him- 
self declares  his  belief  more  than  once 
(iii.  2,  16),  to  falsify  the  truth  of  history  in 
their  own  interest.  Herodotus  nowhere 
mentions  Pharaoh-necho's  defeat  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Carchemish,  which  put  an 
end  to  Egyptian  rule  in  Asia,  and  this 
though  he  speaks  of  that  very  expedition  of 
Necho  and  his  victory  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo.  He  nowhere  speaks  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  all,  or  of  his  coming  into  armed 
collision  with  Egypt.  And  yet  the  silence 
of  Herodotus  does  not,  even  with  Dr.  Kuenen 
himself,  discredit  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
or  call  in  question  its  decisive  character. 
Still  further,  Herodotus  never  alludes  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  any  king  of  Assyria ; 
and  thie  assertion  of  the  capture  of  Thebes 
made  by  Nahum  (iii.  8-10)  was  discredited 
by  Dr.  Euenen  and  other  similar  critics, 
on  the  ground  that  no  ancient  historian 
mentions  it,  and  the  monuments  existing  in 
unbroken  continuity  make  no  allusion  to  it 
and  have  no  room  for  it.  But  an  inscription 
of  Assurbanipal  was  found  in  which  he 
relates  the  fact,  and  the  critics  were  obliged 
to  retract.  The  records  of  the  Assyrians 
are  similarly  oblivious  of  defeats  suffered  by 
themselves.  Sennacherib  records  in  full  his 
annual  successes,  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
his  disastrous  overthrow,  of  which  we  know 
both  from  the  sacred  historians  and  from 
Herodotus,  the  Eg3rptian  priests  having  no 
motive  for  silence  in  this  instance. 

The  silence  of  Egyptian  informants  is, 
therefore,  not  conclusive  of  the  non-occur- 


ence  of  what  was  disastrous  to  Eg3rpt  or 
mortifying  to  its  pride.  Now,  if  Dr.  Kuenen 
will  but  distinguish  between  what  the  pro- 
phets actually  say  afid  what  he  imputes  to 
them  as  their  meaning,  but  which  they  do 
not  say,  we  do  not  despair  of  convincing 
even  himself  that  what  the  Jewish  prophete 
predict  respecting  Eg3rpt  is  entirely  consis- 
tent with  what  Herodotus  relates  of  the 
corresponding  period. 

"  Hophra,"  he  says  (p.  124)  with  a  flourish 
of  italics,  as  though  the  prophet  were  con- 
tradicted point-blank  by  the  testimony  of 
the  historian, "  did  not  fall  in  the  war  against 
Nebuchadnezzar."  Well,  no  prophet  said 
that  he  would.  Jeremiah  says  (xliv.  30), 
speaking  from  the  mouth  of  God,  '*  Behold, 
I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra,  king  of  Egypt, 
into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life."  Again 
(xlvi.  26),  "I  will  deliver  them" — «.«., 
Pharaoh  and  all  them  that  trust  in  him — 
"into  the  hand  of  those  that4  seek  their 
lives,  and  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  his 
servants."  Now,  what  is  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  ?  It  is  thus  summed  up  in  Dr. 
Euenen's  own  words :  "  An  insurrectioQ 
broke  out.  Amasis,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  suppress  it,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents,  defeated  the 
mercenary  forces,  took  Apries  (Hophra) 
prisoner,  and  after  some  hesitation  consented 
to  his  death."  Is  not  the  language  of  Jere<- 
miah  fulfilled  to  the  letter?  Pharaoh- 
hophra  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  them 
that  sought  his  life. 

But  in  his  zeal  to  bring  forth  a  contradic- 
tion where  there  is  entire  harmony.  Dr. 
Euenen  holds  the  following  most  extraordi- 
nary language :  '*  The  narrative  of  Herodotus 
leaves  no  room  for  a  temporary  subjection  of 
the  Elgyptians  to  the  Chaldeans,  or  even  for 
a  successful  invasion  of  their  country  by 
Nebuchadrezzar.  How  could  Hophra  have 
been  able  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
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Cjnrene  in  569  b.c.,  if  in  or  after  570  b.o.  he 
had  been  defeated  by  Nebnchadrezzar  ?  For 
in  this  year,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Ezekiel's 
captivity,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Chaldeans  had  not  yet,  according  to  this 
prophet  himself  (xxix.  17-21),  taken  place. 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  happened 
immediately  thereafter,  still  in  570  b.o.,  and 
in  the  follo^ng  year  had  been  already  for- 
gotten ?  "  It  is  astonishing  that  Dr.  Euenen 
can  either  content  himself  or  expect  to  blind 
his  readers  by  so  transparent  a  trick  as  this. 
He  has  made  an  absurd  supposition,  which 
no  one  dreams  of  entertaining,  as  though  it 
were  involved  in  the  truth  of  the  prophet's 
prediction,  but  he  has  altogether  evaded  the 
simple  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  case 
which  offers  itself  at  once  upon  his  own 
statement  of  the  facts. 

If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  yet  invaded 
Eg3rpt  570  B.O.,  and  Hophra  was  involved  in 
civil  war  569  B.C.,  what  more  natural,  or 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  policy  of 
ambitious  monarchs,  than  that  these  domes- 
tic disturbances  had  either  been  fomented 
for  the  purpose  or  were  seized  upon  as  the 
occasion  of  foreign  interference?  Thus  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  :*  "  We  can  readily  ima- 
gine that  the  Assyrians,  having  extended 
their  conquests  to  the  extremity  of  Palestine, 
would,  on  the  rumour  of  intestine  commo- 
tions in  Egypt,  haBten  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  at- 
tacking the  country.  .  .  .  From  a  compari- 
son of  all  these  authorities,  I  conclude  that 
the  civil  war  between  Apries  and  Amasis  did 
not  terminate  in  the  single  conflict  at  Mo- 
memphis,  but  lasted  several  years;  and  that 
either  Amasis  solicited  the  aid  and  interven- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  this  prince, 
availing  himself  of  the  disordered  state  of 
the  country,  of  his  own  accord  invaded  it, 

*  Manners  and  Cuttomi  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiant^ 
VoL  I.,  pp.  177 — 179.  See  also  notes  to  RawUnton^a 
fferodotus,  ii  177,  and  chap.  viii.  of  Appendix  to 
Book  U.,  pp.  822  ff. 


deposed  the*  rightful  sovereign,  and  placed 
Amasis  on  the  throne,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  The  injury 
done  to  the  land  and  cities  of  Egypt  by  this 
invasion,  and  the  disgrace  with  which  the 
Egyptians  felt  themselves  overwhelmed  after 
such  an  event,  would  justify  the  account 
given  in  the  Bible  of  the  fall  of  Egypt ;  and 
to  witness  many  of  their  compatriots  taken 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  to  become  tributary 
to  an  enemy  whom  they  held  in  abhorrence, 
would  be  considered  by  the  Egyptians  the 
greatest  calamity,  as  though  they  had  for 
ever  lost  their  station  in  the  scale  of  nations! 
And  this  last  would  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  title  of  Melek,  given  to  inferior  or  to 
tributary  kings,  being  applied  to  Amasis  in 
some  of  the  hieroglyphic  legends  accompany- 
ing his  name." 

If  this  view  of  Wilkinson  and  others  is 
correct, — and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  well- 
founded  objection  can  be  made  to  it, — then 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  reconcile  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  that  Pharaoh-hophra  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  he  was 
delivered  over  by  Amasis,  and  that  of 
Josephus  that  he  was  slain  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Egyptians  were  the  immediate 
actors,  but  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the 
King  of  Babylon. 

Dr.  Kuenen's  attempt  to  discredit  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  who  here  expressly 
vouches  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's 
predictions,  will  scarcely  gain  the  approval 
of  any  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
foregone  conclusion.  Josephus*  expressly 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Berosus  for  the 
affirmation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  "conquered 
Egjfpt  and  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  and  Arabia, 
and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all  that  had 
reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and  Chaldea." 
The  charge  that  Berosus  is  "  altogether 
unhistorical  "  in  speaking  of  Egypt  as  sub- 
ject to  the  Chaldean  empire  prior  to  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  sounds  strangely  since 

*  Against  Apion^  i  19. 
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the  disco  very  of  Assurbanipal's  conquest  of  I 
£g3rpt,  which  on  the  fall  and  partition  of 
the  Assjnrian  empire  would  come  under  the 
dominion  of  Babylon,  or  at  least  be  claimed 
by  it.  And  how  could  Nebuchadnezzar  hare 
exceeded  all  other  monarchs  of  the  great 
Asiatic  empire  in  his  exploits  if  he  failed  in 
his  attempt  upon  Eg3rpt,  which  others  had 
subdued?  The  language  of  Megasthenes, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  "  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Libya  and  Iberia/'  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration ;  but  upon  what  could  such  an 
exaggeration  have  been  built  if  he  never 
even  penetrated  into  Africa  ? 

The  allegation  that  Josephus  infers  his 
facts  from  the  predictions  is  utterly  ground- 
less and  gratuitous.    That  he  mentions*  the 
predictions  respecting  the  King  of  Babylon's 
conquest  of  Eg3rpt,  and  adds  "  which  things 
came  to  pass,"  implies,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  discriminates  between  the  prophecy  and 
its  fulfilment,  and  had  independent  informa- 
tion of  the  latter.    That  he  borrows  freely 
from  the  historical  statements  of  Jeremiah 
is  no  ground  for  the  unworthy  sneer  that  he 
has  been  "  caught  in  the  very  act "  of  nar- 
rating as  fact  that  for  which  he  had  no  his- 
torical voucher.    The  circumstance  to  which 
Dr.  Kuenen  appeals  (p.  128),  that  Josephus 
does  not  record  "  the  forty  years'  desolation 
of  Egypt  and  the  subsequent  partial  restora- 
tion which  Ezekiel  mentions,"  shows  that  he 
does  not  simply  and  without  warrant  convert 
prophecy  into  history,  as  is  charged  upon 
him.    The  attempt  to  involve  Josephus  in 
chronological  conflict  both  with  himself  and 
with  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  based  upon  the 
following  passage  from  the  section  just  now 
quoted :  "  On  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he 
made  an  expedition  against  Coele-Syria,  and 
when  he  had  possessed  himself  of  it,  he 
made   war    against    the   Ammonites    and 
Moabites ;   and  when  he  had  brought  all 

*  AntiquitU9  of  the  Jewa^  z.  9,  7. 


those  nations  under  subjection  he  fell  upon 
Egypt  in  order  to  overthrow  it,  and  he  slew 
the  king  that  then  reigned  and  set  up 
another,  and  he  took  those  Jews  that  were 
there  captives  and  led  them  away  to  Baby- 
lon." Upon  this  Dr.  Kuenen  comments  as 
follows :  ''  That  the  Chaldeans  conquered 
Egypt  in  the  year  581  B.C.,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  conquest  had  not  yet 
taken  place  in  the  year  570  B.C.,  and  with 
the  account  of  Josephus  himself  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  yean 
— ^probably  from  585  to  572  B.C. — ^the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as 
an  episode  of  that  siege ! "  This  is  merely 
the  cavil  of  one  who  is  determined  to  create 
difficulties  at  all  hazards :  it  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  assumption,  without 
one  word  in  Josephus  to  justify  it,  that  all 
the  events  grouped  together  in  the  paragraph 
above  quoted  occurred  in  one  and  the  same 
year. 

And  now,  after  all  the  ado  made  ^about 
these  prophecies  respecting  Egypt,  and  the 
confident  assertion  that  nothing  but  ''  dog- 
matical reasons "  can  lead  any  to  continue 
to  defend  them,  the  case  stands  thus :  The 
silence  of  Herodotus  respecting  a  conquest 
of  Egjrpt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  no  just 
reason  for  questioning  the  reality  of  its 
occurrence.  The  facts  that  he  does  state 
coincide  perfectly  with  the  assumption  of 
such  a  conquest,  and  are  moreover  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  statements  of  Josephus, 
who  positively  avers  it,  and  the  correctness 
of  whose  narrative  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  impugning ;  while  it  is  both 
intrinsically  probable,  and  has  the  explicit 
warrant  of  Berosus,  a  native  Babylonish 
historian.  In  fact,  the  entire  history  of  the 
period  and  the  whole  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
are  unintelligible  without  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  which  was  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  victory  at  Carchemish,  and  of  the 
struggle  for  predominance  in  Western  Asia 
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between  the  great  empires  of  the  east  and 
south  (see  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  too,  had  steadily  followed 
up  his  victory  by  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by 
overrunning  the  contiguous  lands,  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  the  rest,  and  by  the  reduction 
of  Tyre,  which  finally  opened  the  way  for 
this  long-contemplated  campaign.  That 
this  was  the  well-understood  policy  of  the 
Babylonish  monarch  from  the  beginning,  is 
shadowed  forth  by  constantly  repeated  pre- 
dictions to  this  efifect  from  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  as  Dr.  Euenen  must  confess;  for 
even  upon  his  low  views  of  prophecy  they 
reveal  the  popular  expectation,  and  the  con- 
victions of  shrewd  tliinkers,  and  the  drift  of 
events.  Vitringa  suggests,  not  improbably, 
that  it  was  the  current  expectation  of  an 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
gave  rise  to  the  oracle  reported  by  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  58),  that  Necho,  in  building  the 
canal  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  ''labouring  for 
the  barbarian."  And  the  fact  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  occupied  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  with  his  magnificent 
buildings  and  adorning  Babylon  implies 
the  success  of  his  invasion,  and  that  he 
had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
and  terminated  the  long  strife  between  the 
empires. 

But  what,  it  may  still  be  said,  is  to  be 
thought  of  Ezekiel's  prediction  of  the  forty 
years'  desolation  of  Egypt?  These  forty 
years  are  plainly  the  residue  of  the  seventy 
years'  domination  of  Babylon  foretold  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  11,  12),  beginning  with  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  which  broke  the  power 
of  Egjrptand  established  theempireof  Babylon 
in  the  west,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of 
Babylon  and  subversion  of  the  Chaldean 
empire  by  Cyrus.  A  trifle  more  than  thirty 
of  these  predestined  years  had  elapsed 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  ended  his  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  now,  the  last  obstacle  removed, 
was  prepared  to  strike  the  final  blow  which 
he  had  meditated  from  the  outset,  by  push- 


ing his  conquests  into  the  very  heart  of 
Egypt.  Thus  began  that  period  of  desolating 
war  and  humiliating  subjection  to  a  foreign 
yoke  which  was  terminated  only  by  Baby- 
lon's own  fall,  in  round  numbers  forty  years, 
historically  reckoned  perhaps  thirty-six  or 
thirty-seven  years ;  though,  if  absolute  pre- 
cision to  the  very  letter  be  demanded  in  the 
fulfilment,  while  in  the  absence  of  full  histo- 
rical data  of  the  period  it  cannot  be  rigor- 
ously demonstrated,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  assuming  it.  The  beginning 
and  the  end  of  such  a  period  of  calamity 
cannot  be  sharply  defined.  Egypt  was  ha- 
rassed by  internal  dissensions,  and  doubtless 
by  incursions  from  the  troops  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar before  his  invasion  was  made  in  force. 
And  the  power  of  Babylon  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  empire  was  not  instantly  dissi- 
pated upon  the  capture  of  the  city. 

The  surprisingly  strong  language  of  the 
prophet  (xxix.  10,  11),  "I  will  make  the 
land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate : 
...  no  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through  it, 
nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  it, 
neither  shall  it  be  inhabited  forty  years," 
admits  of  a  twofold  vindication. 

1.  These  universal  and  sweeping  expres- 
sions are  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  strong  description  of  the 
desolation  which  would  follow  in  the  track 
of  war,  the  consternation,  pillage,  massacre, 
which  would  so  change  the  face  of  the 
peaceful  and  populous  empire  that  it  might 
be  said  to  convert  it  into  a  desert.  It  is  the 
natural  language  of  hyperbole,  which  every- 
one understands,  and  in  which  it  would  be 
contrary  to  sound  interpretation  and  be  a 
perversion  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer 
to  insist  on  the  exact  literality  of  the  ex- 
pressions ;  as  much  so  as  when  the  evange- 
list says  (John  xxi.  25),  that  if  all  the  acts 
of  Christ  were  to  be  written  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books.  Compare 
Luke  xix.  40.  It  might  as  well  be  insisted 
that  the  language  of  every  metaphor  is  to 
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be  pressed  in  its  most  literal  sense.    This  is 
not  interpretation,  but  perversion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
prophecy  does  not  always  exhaust  itself  in  a 
single  fulfilment.  This  is  the  case  here. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel,  while  speaking  more 
immediately  and  directly  of  the  judgment 
to  be  inflicted  on  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
nevertheless  has  as  his  more  general  theme 
God's  whole  work  of  judgment  upon  Egypt, 
by  which  its  hitherto  colossal  power  and 
greatness  were  to  be  broken,  and  it  should 
cease  to  be  the  object  of  idolatrous  trust  to 
Israel  (xxix.  16)  that  it  then  was  and  had 
long  been.  The  first  and  preliminary  stage 
in  this  process  of  degradation  and  humilia- 
tion was  to  be  efifected  by  Nebuchadnezzar : 
this  was  the  initial  yet  decisive  blow  which 
presaged  and  involved  all  the  rest.  In  de- 
scribing it,  consequently,  the  prophet  does 
not  view  it  as  an  isolated  act  and  apart  from 
its  connections,  but  places  it  in  combination 
with  all  that  properly  appertains  to  it  in 
the  design  of  God,  links  it  with  its  whole 
train  of  predestined  sequences,  and  virtually 
gathers  into  one  picture  what  God  in  bring- 
ing this  to  pass  designed  to  effect.  The 
purpose  of  God  which  sent  Nebuchadnezzar 
into  Egypt  was  not  limited  to  that  one  act, 
but  contemplated  the  reduction  and  humi- 
liation of  Eg3q)t.  This  invasion  was  but 
the  first  step  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan, 
the  initiative  and  pledge  of  more  to  follow, 
an  integral  part  of  an  indivisible  whole  as 
viewed  in  the  Divine  mind  and  as  here 
regarded  by  the  prophet.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion  of  Egypt  as  the  first  member  of  a 
closely  concatenated  series  carried  with  it  in 
the  purpose  of  God  all  that  was  to  come 
after,  all  that  Egypt  was  thenceforward  to 
suffer  from  subequent  invasions  and  oppres- 
sions by  Persians,  Macedonians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Mamelukes,  and  Turks.  And  the 
strength  of  the  prophet's  expressions  are 
graduated  accordingly.  While  primarily 
spoken  of    Nebuchadnezzar,  they  have  a 


residuary  meaning  that  covers  all  that  has 
since  been  developed  from  them.  In  like 
manner  our  Lord,  in  His  memorable  prophecy 
(Matt,  xxiv.),  in  which  He  blends  together 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of 
the  world  as  constituent  parts  of  one  grand 
drama  of  Divine  judgment  on  transgreasion, 
adds,  "  Verily  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  The  first 
stadium  of  accomplishment,  the  foretaste 
and  assurance  of  the  whole,  was  then  to  be 
completed  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
capital,  though  there  is  a  residuary  meaning 
in  His  words  which  shall  not  be  fully  ex- 
hausted until  the  final  judgment 

Dr.  Kuenen  does  not  disguise  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  regards  this  mode  of 
interpreting  prophecy,  as  though  it  were 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  We  shall  not  at 
this  point  of  the  discussion  enter  as  yet 
upon  its  defence  and  confirmation.  If  pro- 
phecy is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  Divine  product, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  thus 
take  its  shape  from  the  Divine  purposes. 
Whether  it  does  so  in  actual  fact  we  shall 
inquire  more  particularly  hereafter.  We 
only  remark  at  present  that  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  if  feasible  and  proper,  would 
satisfactorily  explain  the  prophet's  language, 
and  justify  us  in  peremptorily  and  in  the 
most  decided  terms  reversing  our  author's 
confident  conclusion  (p.  128),  "that  the 
future  of  Egypt  was  concealed  from  Ezekiel, 
and  that  the  reality  did  not  even  remotdy 
correspond  to  his  postulates." 

Isaiah's  prediction  (xx.  4),  "that  the  king 
of  Assyria  shall  carry  the*  inhabitants  of 
Eg3rpt  and  Ethopia  away  ignominiously  out 
of  their  land,"  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as 
is  shown  both  by  Nahum  iii.  8-10  and  by 
an  inscription  of  Assurbanipal — testimonies 
which  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Kuenen  himself 
(p.  121),  and  which  he  vainly  seeks  to  set 
aside  by  the  quibble  that  Isaiah  "  expects  " 
this  to  be  done  by  Sargon,  whereas  it  was 
effected  by  his  great-grandson.    The  suffi- 
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cient  reply  to  which  is,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy  is  to  he  determined  not  hy 
what  Dr.  Euenen  conceives  to  he  the  ''  most 
ohvious  supposition  "  of  what  Isaiah  "  ex- 
pects," but  by  his  own  explicit  declarations. 
It  was  an  expedition  of  Sargon  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  prophecy  ;  the  triumph  over 
Egjrpt,  however,  is  ascribed  not  to  Sargon, 
but  to  *'  the  King  of  Assyria."  The  assault 
made  by  Sargon  was  followed  up  by  liis 
successors  until  the  words  of  the  prophet 
were  amply  verified. 

It  is  no  prejudice  to  the  inspiration  of 
Isaiah  or  of  Micah  if  "the  overthrow  of 
the  Ass3rrian  empire  is  not  predicted  "  by 
them.  Such  a  prediction  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  Micah,  for  his  prophecy  is 
limited  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  God.  Isaiah,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  foretell  Assyria's  downfall  with  pro- 
minent reference  indeed  to  Sennacherib's 
disastrous  defeat  (x.  24-34 ;  xvii.  12-14 ; 
XXX.  31  ff. ;  xxxi.  8,  9),  but  in  terms  which 
may  easily  be  understood  as  reaching  much 
further  and  implying  a  more  complete  de- 
struction. But  at  any  rate  the  prophet  is 
not  omniscient.  He  has  no  predictive 
faculty  by  which  he  can  survey  the  future 
at  will.  He  knows  barely  what  is  revealed 
to  him  ;  of  all  else  he  is  as  ignorant  as 
ordinary  men.  The  fact  that  Isaiah  depicts 
in  the  blissful  future  "a  highway  out  of 
Egypt  to  Assyria  *'  (xix.  23),  and  that  Micah 
v.  5,  6  describes  the  coming  Redeemer  as 
Isaiah's  protector  against  Assyrian  invasion, 
may  or  may  not  warrant  Dr.  Kuenen's  infer- 
ence that  for  aught  they  knew  the  Assyrian 
empire  would  last  until  Messiah's  days. 
But  in  either  case  the  language  is  as  con- 
sistent with  strict  truth  as  in  any  of  those 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  prophets 
set  forth  the  future  under  figures  borrowed 
from  the  present  or  the  past.  How  can  the 
unknown  be  more  intelligibly  and  impres- 
sively represented  than  by  emblems  taken 
from  what  is  known  and  familiar?    Thus, 


when  Isaiah  would  express  the  thought  that 
the  exiles  of  Israel  shall  be  brought  back  to 
their  own  land  under  immediate  and  evident 
Divine  guidance  and  protection,  here  presents 
their  return  from  the  land  of  their  oppressors 
as  a  fresh  exodus  out  of  Egypt,  in  which  the 
miracle  of  the  Red  Sea  shall  be  repeated 
(xi.  15),  and  water  again  brought  for  them 
from  the  rock  (xlviii.  21).  The  particular 
forms  in  which  this  almighty  intervention 
shall  be  exerted  on  their  behalf  are  of  small 
account  compared  with  the  essential  fact 
itself.  Thus,  too,  when  Ezekiel  would  make 
Israel  sensible  that  they  were  on  a  par  with 
the  worst  offenders,  and  that  their  future 
restoration  was  wholly  of  God's  unmerited 
mercy,  he  tells  them  that  Sodom  and  her 
daughters  shall  likewise  be  restored  to  their 
former  estate  as  well  as  they,  and  be  associ- 
ated with  them  in  the  closest  intimacy  and 
relationship  (xvi.  53 ;  Iv.  61) ;  not,  of 
course,  that  there  was  to  be  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  destroyed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  but  that  the  same  grace 
which  rescues  Israel  will  reach  to  Sodom's 
spiritual  counterpart,  and  bring  into  restored 
communion  with  God  and  into  fellowship 
with  his  people  the  most  degraded  heathen, 
the  very  dregs  of  the  human  race.  Compare 
Isa.  i.  10 ;  Rev.  xi.  8. 

It  may  have  been  of  little  consequence  to 
Isaiah  or  to  Micah,  or  to  their  contempo- 
raries, to  have  the  political  changes  disclosed 
to  them  by  which  Assyria  was  to  be  super- 
seded on  the  map  of  the  world  or  erased 
from  the  roll  of  nations  ;  but  it  was  of  vast 
moment  to  them  to  know  that,  whether 
the  ancient  Assyria  should  survive  or  what- 
ever new  Assyria  might  arise  to  take  its 
place,  the  strife  between  the  great  empires 
of  the  world  should  hereafter  give  way  to 
peaceful  and  amicable  intercourse,  and  in- 
stead of  their  present  animosity  toward  the 
people  of  God,  they  should  be  heartily  united 
with  Israel  in  the  service  of  Jehovah.  And 
should  any  future  Assyria  venture  to  molest 
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Israel  or  disturb  his  peace,  his  Messiah  would 
eflTectually  protect  him  and  avenge  his  cause. 
Of  Nahum's  and  Zephaniah's  predictions 
of  the  total  destraction  of  Nineveh,  Dr. 
Kuenen  well  says,  "History  has  set  its  seal 
on  these  anticipations."  He  claims,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  "  one  respect  in  which 
their  predictions  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
issue.  Nineveh  was  depopulated  and  be- 
came a  desolation  in  a  comparatively  brief 
space,  but  still  not  all  at  once"  (p.  131). 
But  how  this  militates  against  the  truth  of 
the  prediction  does  not  appear ;  much  less 
what  there  is  to  justify  Dr.  Kuenen  in  speak- 
ing as  he  does  (p.  133)  of  "the  opposition 
between  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  and 
the  historical  reality."  A  summary  state- 
ment of  an  event  occup)dng  long  periods  of 
time  and  passing  through  various  phases, 
which  seizes  on  its  main  features  or  depicts 
it  in  its  consummation,  may  be  just  as  true 
and  for  some  important  purposes  vastly  more 
effective  than  an  account  which  enters  into 
every  minute  detail  Nahum  vividly  de- 
scribes the  assault  upon  Nineveh,  its  cap- 
ture, and  its  desolation.  That  this  would 
all  be  finished  at  a  stroke  he  does  not  say. 
The  fact  is  revealed  to  him  ;  the  length  of 
time  that  it  would  occupy,  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  through  which  it  would  attain 
to  full  accomplishment,  are  not  revealed. 
But  the  fulfilment  is  none  the  less  accurate! 
on  that  account,  now  that  every  item  in  the 
prediction  has  been  verified ;  in  fact,  the 
longer  the  process  the  more  far-seeing  is  he 
who  can  infallibly  forecast  its  termination, 
and  the  clearer  the  evidence  that  it  is  no 
mere  deduction  of  human  sagacity. 

To  this  view  of  the  case  Dr.  Kuenen  inter- 
poses two  objections.  1.  "  It  is  judicial 
punishments  which  the  prophets  announce. 
But  the  destiny  of  the  heathen  nations  loses 
that  character  when  slow  decay  takes  the 
place  of  sudden  destruction."  Unless  Dr. 
Kuenen  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  moral 
government  of  God  altogether,  and  to  deny 


the  reality  of  Divine  retributions  in  this 
world,  he  must  mean,  not  that  punishment 
ceases  to  be  such  because  tardily  inflicted  or 
slowly  evolved,  but  that  men  are  in  this 
case  in  danger  of  not  recognising    it    as 
such,  and  of  being  diverted  from  considering 
it  in  its  real  nature  as  a  judicial  infliction 
to  what  is  merely  subordinate  and  inci- 
dental.    And  this  brings  to   light  a   pro- 
minent reason  for  that  frequent  peculiarity 
of  prophetic   representation  which   we   are 
now  considering,  and  at  which  Dr.  Kuenen 
takes  such  offence.    The  prophet  not  only 
discloses  but  interprets  the  future.     It  is 
the  finger  of  God  in  human  events  which  he 
is  particularly  concerned  to  mark.     Pro- 
phecy is  not  the  random  disclosure  of  the 
future  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
exciting  wonder,  or  even  confirming  a  Divine 
commission.    This  last  is  an  incidental  end 
of  great  value,  but  the  prophet  is  mainly 
and  properly  the  inspired  religious  teacher 
and  guide  of  the  people.    The  purposes  of 
God  in  the  future,  so  far  as  these  are  revealed 
to  him,  supply  lessons  of  warning  and  instruc- 
tion.   He  is  concerned  with  the  future  only 
as    it  manifests  the  grace  or  the  justice 
of  God ;   with  coming  calamities  only  as 
judicial  inflictions,  with  coming  good«only  as 
a  fruit  of  the  Divine  favour.     The  minutiae 
of   historical  detail,  if   disclosed  to    him, 
would  be  nothing  to  his  purpose  ;  the  inter- 
vals of  time,  the  fluctuations  and  varying 
phases  of  events,  the  second  causes  con- 
cerned in  their  production,  are  all  unessen- 
tial to  the  end  for  which  prophecy  is  com- 
municated, viz.,  that  of  impressing  moral 
and  spiritual  lessons  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.     In  fact,  they  are  not  only  of  inferior 
consequence,  but  it  would  be  disturbing  and 
distracting  to  introduce  them.     The  lesson 
of  God's  judgment  on  a  guilty  nation  is 
made  more  impressive  by  presenting  it  in  its 
^inity,  by  gathering  it  all  up  into  one  sum- 
mary, comprehensive  view,  which  shall  truth- 
fully represent  and  faithfully  depict  it  in  the 
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aggregate  or  in  certain  marked  and  salient 
features,  and  direct  attention  to  the  moral 
sequences  and  the  design  of  Ood  in  the 
whole  from  first  to  last.  And,  if  this  is  to 
be  done,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  pass 
over  slightly  or  altogether  leave  out  of  sight 
much  that  is  purely  accessory  and  contin- 
gent, and  which  would  only  serve  to  turn 
away  the  thoughts  from  the  main  point  to  be 
inculcated. 

And  this  is  important,  not  only  for  the 
immediate  hearers  of  the  prophet,  but  for 
those  as  well  who  live  when  the  events  pre- 
dicted come  to  pass,  to  give  them  the  true 
key  for  the  understanding  of  that  which 
they  behold.  Dr.  Kuenen  says,  "  Surely 
none  of  those  who  witnessed  the  decay  of 
heathen  nations  could  regard  it,  as  the  pro- 
phet wished  it  to  be  regarded,  as  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  Jahveh." 
But,  instructed  by  the  prophet  beforehand, 
men  can  do  this  :  they  can  then  trace  in  the 
dow  evolutions  of  history  what  he  has  fore- 
shown in  his  condensed  picture  and  set  in 
its  true  Divine  relations.  This  "  deviation 
in  details,"  therefore,  "  between  the.  predic- 
tion and  the  historical  fact,"  at  which  Dr. 
Kuenen  cavils,  results  from  the  Divine  adap- 
tation of  prophecy  to  its  proper  end  in  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  people  of  (Jod. 

Dr.  Kuenen's  second  objection  to  the  view 
that  a  neglect  of  the  relations  of  time  is 
•consistent  with  the  truth  of  prophecy  is  that 
prophecy  not  infrequently  does  take  cogni- 
sance of  these  relations.  "  Fixed  dates  are 
not  wanting  in  the  prophecies.  The  pro- 
phets thus  show  that  they  perceive  very  well 
that  dates  are  anything  but  indifferent.  In 
a  number  of  prophecies  the  cardinal  thought 
itself  stands  or  fells  with  the  succession  of 
events  therein  announced. "  This  is  certainly 
so.  And  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Kuenen's 
criticism  upon  those  who  speak  of  the  "  per- 
spective "  character  of  prophecy  as  if  it  were 
one  of  its  invariable  features,  or  of  inner  in- 
tuition as  the  fixed  form  of  prophetical  reve- 


lation, that  they  attribute  to  all  prophecies 
what  is  applicable  only  to  a  portion  of  them. 
The  phenomena  of  vision  may  be  serviceable 
in  illustrating  that  frequent  peculiarity  of 
prophetic  representation  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted;  but  to  resolve  prophecy 
into  vision,  and  to  determine  its  laws  accor- 
dingly, is  to  enter  the  region  of  doubtfril 
speculation.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
limited  to  no  one  method  in  making  His  dis- 
closures. The  ends  of  His  revelation  are 
better  answered  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  excluding  all  reference  to  the  lapse  of 
time  ;  at  others  definite  dates  are  given, 
and  the  chronological  order  of  events  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated.  And  when  the  latter  is 
the  case,  the  fulfilment  must  of  course  con- 
form to  the  statements  of  the  prophecy  in 
these  particulars. 

The  special  application  which  Dr.  Kuenen 
proposes  of  this  principle  is  the  following  : 
**  Is  the  judgment  upon  one  or  other  heathen 
nation  promised  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
represented  as  the  reparation  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  endured,  then  the  possibility 
of  such  a  prophecy  being  realised  ceases 
from  the  moment  that  Israel  loses  its 
national  existence,  and  thus  can  no  longer 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  destruction  of  its 
enemies  (p.  136).  The  fallacy  of  this  is 
obvious.  Israel  sustained  a  twofold  character. 
It  was  both  a  political  and  a  religious  body. 
It  was  a  nation,  with  its  afiinities  of  race 
and  its  hereditary  institutions ;  and  it  was 
the  people  of  God,  in  covenant  with  Him, 
and  embracing  those  who  feared  His  name 
and  obeyed  His  will.  These  two  aspects, 
though  historically  blended  in  Israel,  were 
not  inseparable  ;  and  even  while  they  were 
united  they  might  be  and  they  were  men- 
tally distinguished.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  in  their  promises  of  future 
good  the  prophets  contemplate  Israel,  not  as 
a  nation,  but  as  the  people  of  God.  It  is 
their  constant  theme  that  the  wicked  must 
be  purged  out  of  Israel  by  Divine  judgments 
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(Isa.  i.  24  ff.)  before  the  promised  blessings 
can  come,  and  the  holy  seed  alone  shall  be 
spared  (Isa.  vi.  13) ;  though  they  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  only  a  rem- 
nant should  return  to  the  Lord  and  stay 
themselves  on  Him  (Isa.  x.  20-22).  It 
shall  be  well  with  the  righteous  ;  it  shall  be 
ill  with  the  wicked  (Isa.  iii.  10,  11).  All 
the  sinners  of  My  people  shall  die  by  the 
sword  (Amos  ix.  10).  "  There  is  no  peace, 
saith  the  Lord,  unto  the  wicked"  (Isa. 
xlviii.  22),  Their  possession  of  the  temple 
that  was  called  by  the  Lord's  name,  and  of 
the  land  which  He  had  given  them  (Jer. 
vii.  14),  and  the  promises  made  to  their 
fathers  (xi.  3  fif.),  would  not  save  them  if 
disobedient  and  unfaithful.  It  was  shown 
to  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxiv.)  under  the  emblem 
of  the  good  figs  and  the  bad  figs,  and  to 
Ezekiel  in  the  vision  of  his  elisventh  chapter, 
that  the  wicked,  however  they  might  be 
outwardly  connected  with  Israel,  were  no 
real  part  of  it  (Hos.  i.  9),  and  they  had  no 
proper  share  in  the  blessings  that  were  in 
reserve.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sons 
of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  to  the 
Lord  shall  share  the  privileges  of  His  people 
(Isa.  Ivi.  3-8).  Egypt  and  Assyria,  when 
they  too  serve  the  Lord,  shall  occupy  the 
same  relation  to  Him  as  Israel  (Isa.  xix. 
23-25).  The  merchandise  of  Tyre  (Isa. 
xxiii.  18)  shall,  like  everything  in  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  xiv.  21),  be  holiness  to  the  Lord.  Of 
all  the  nations  that  have  provoked  Divine 
judgments,  the  Lord  declares  (Jer.  xii.  16), 
"  If  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of 
My  people,  to  swear  by  My  name,  the  Lord 
liveth,  then  shall  they  be  built  in  the  midst 
of  My  people."  "  Many  nations  shall  be 
joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be 
My  people"  (Zech.  ii.  11).  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Ethiopia  are  to  be 
accounted  as  native-born  in  Zion  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  4). 

On  the  basis  of  such  statements,  which 
abound  upon  every  page  of  the  prophetic 


writings,  we  are  amply  justified  in  affinnio^ 
that  the  national  existence  of  Israel  was  ta 
the  prophets  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  Grod. 
They  clearly  contemplated  the  possibility 
that  the  former  might  be  overturned ;  they 
over  and  over  again  positively  predict  that 
it  shall  be  ;  but  the  latter  abides  perpetual, 
unafiected  by  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The 
national  existence  of  Israel  is  no  more.  But 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  worship  and  fear 
Him,  who  reverently  receive  and  obey  His 
word  through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.  They  belong  to 
every  nation.  They  are  found  in  every  lani 
They  are  sprung  from  every  race  and  family 
of  mankind.  These  are  the  Israel  of  God  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  prophets,  who  regard 
not  natural  lineage,  but  spiritual  kinship. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  termination  of 
Israel's  '^ national  existence"  having  set  a 
limit  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
under  consideration,  the  enlargement  of  the 
faithful  remnant  of  Israel  by  the  accession 
of  believing  Gentiles  is  supplying  the  re- 
quired conditions  and  preparing  the  way  for 
a  fulfilment  in  a  fuller  and  more  adequate 
sense  than  ever.  The  fulfilment  began  in 
each  case  with  the  judgment  inflicted  upon 
these  nations  severally  by  Assyria  or  by 
Babylon  before  Israel's  political  existence 
was  extinguished,  and  when  they  could  be- 
hold the  avenging  of  their  cause  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  to  some  extent  reap 
the  benefits  of  it  before  the  captivity  or  after 
the  return.  But  "the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  And  the  time  is  yet  coming 
when  these  desolated  seats  of  the  ancient 
foes  of  God's  people  shall  be  occupied  by 
those  who  truly  fear  His  name. 

These  are  the  two  talismans,  on  whose 
magical  virtue  Br.  Euenen  relies  to  set  aside 
what  have  been  hitherto  ranked  among  the 
most  signal  fulfilments  of  prophecy ;  and 
thus  easily  and  effectually  are  they  disen- 
chanted.   They  cannot  abide  the  test  of  a 
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candid  examination.  It  is  not  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  prediction  that  it 
should  take  place  speedily  or  all  at  once, 
when  the  prediction  itself  makes  no  such  re- 
quirement. And  the  loss  of  Israel's  national 
existence  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  possi- 
bility of  fulfilling  the  judgments  predicted 
on  their  foes.  We  accept  without  hesitation 
the  view  which  he  imputes  to  believers  in 
prophecy  (p.  135),  that  it  is  "fulfilled  ex- 
actly and  literally,  or  in  another  form  and 
at  another  period,  but  still  always  fidfiUed;" 
though  we  repel  the  latent  sarcasm  in  his 
form  of  putting  it,  as  though  their  only  con- 
cern were  to  bring  out  a  fulfilment  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul.  The  truth  is,  that  an 
honest  interpretation  of  prophecy  and  com- 
parison with  the  facts  of  history  uniformly 
carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  a  fulfilment ; 
and  this  is  only  to  be  escaped  by  some  such 
method  as  that  of  Dr.  Euenen,  imposing  ar- 
bitrary conditions  not  authorised  by  the 
prediction,  and  refusing  to  admit  a  fulfil- 
ment, however  obvious,  unless  these  are 
complied  with. 

To  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
respecting  Babylon,  with  the  exception  of 
some  trivialities  the  bare  statement  of  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  refutation,  he  has  no- 
thing to  object  but  "  the  lingering  process 
of  decay  through  which  the  mighty  city 
passed"  to  its  desolation  so  accurately  fore- 
told ages  before. 

Dr.  Euenen  confesses  that  all  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  contains  respecting  "  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat  and  his  successors/'  and 
especially  "  the  fortunes  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  that  prince's  measures 
against  the  Israelitish  religion,"  is  strictly 
accurate.  But  then  he  alleges  that  the 
account  of  the  latest  years  of  Antiochus  and 
all  beyond  that  time  is  contradicted  by  the 
event ;  and  its  account  of  matters  "  before 
Alexander  the  Oreat  is  not  only  incomplete, 
but  defective,  and  partly  inaccurate." 
Hence  he  infers  that  this  book  cannot  have 
P  1 


been  the  genuine  production  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  but  must  belong  to  a  much  later 
date.  "  The  writer's  ignorance  of  these  facts 
is  at  once  explained  if  we  assume  that  lie 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Epiphanes,  and  that  in 
the  year  165  b.c.  But  how  can  that  igno- 
rance be  made  to  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  he  was  enlightened  by  supernatural  re- 
velation with  regard  to  all  the  preceding 
matters?  Did  that  revelation  begin  to  fail 
him  at  a  certain  point  ?  "  But  how  if  no  such 
ignorance  exists  except  in  Dr.  Kuenen's 
imagination,  or  must  we  even  say  it,  his 
misrepresentation?  How,  still  further,  if 
the  book  contains  clear  and  unambiguous 
prophecies,  which  have  been  undeniably 
fulfilled,  reaching  far  beyond  the  date 
when  he  himself  alleges  it  to  have  been 
written  ?  His  argument  against  its  genuine- 
ness and  its  inspiration  then  falls  of  itself ; 
and  the  admission  which  he  has  made  of 
its  correctness  in  relation  to  events  long 
after  Daniel's  time  becomes  a  confession 
of  a  long  series  of  predictions  accurately 
accomplished. 

This  it  is  not  difficult  to  show.  The 
charge  (p.  144,  note  7)  that,  whereas  Antio- 
chus died  in  Persia,  it  is  predicted  (Dan.  xi. 
40-45)  that  he  should  find  his  end  in 
Palestine,  is  refuted  by  simply  reading 
verse  45,  "  And  he  shall  come  to  his  end, 
and  none  shall  help  him ; "  this  was  to  be 
after  he  had  planted  "  the  tabernacle  of  his 
palace  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain,"  but 
that  it  should  be  immediately  after  or  in  the 
same  locality  is  neither  said  nor  implied. 
An  error  is  pretended  in  the  2,300  dajrs 
(viii.  14),  and  in  the  three  and  a  half  years 
(xii.  7),  the  1,290  and  the  1,335  days  (verses 
11,  12) ;  but  their  literal  exactness  is  de- 
fended not  only  by  believing  interpreters  as 
Havemick,  but  even  by  others  who,  like 
Bertholdt  and  Lengerke,  attach  no  more 
credit  to  prophecy  than  Dr.  Euenen  himself. 
The  statement  that  the  writer  of  Daniel 
''  knows  only  of  four  Persian  kings  "  has  no 
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other  foundation  than  the  circnmstance  that 
he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Xerxes  (xi.  2) 
as  the  fourth  after  C3rru8  (x.  1). 

The  assertion  that ''  he  is  in  error  even 
with  regard  to  the  Babylonian  kings,  of 
whom  the  last  is  according  to  him  Bekhazzar, 
the  son  and,  as  it  appears,  the  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,"  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  Until  a  comparatively  recent 
time  Belshazzar  was  a  puzzle,  and  the  charge 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  had 
blundered  here  was  freely  made.  No  other 
writer  of  antiquity  makes  mention  of  such  a 
prince.  All  who  speak  of  the  last  kmg  of 
Babylon  call  him  Nabonned,  or  by  some 
name  so  nearly  approaching  this  in  form  as 
to  be  plainly  identical  According  to 
Berosus,  he  was  not  of  royal  descent,  but 
reached  the  throne  by  a  successful  con- 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  being  put  to  death 
when  Babylon  was  taken  (Dan.  v.  30),  he 
was  at  that  time  at  Borsippa,  which  he  sur- 
rendered without  a  siege,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence generously  treated  by  Cyrus,  who 
made  him  governor  of  Garamania,  where  he 
died.  Xeuophon,  indeed,  sajrs  that  the  king, 
whom  he  styles  ''impious,"  but  does  not 
give  his  name,  was  slain  in  the  capture  of 
Babylon.  But  it  was  the  fashion  to  discredit 
Xeuophon  and  Daniel,  and  to  affirm  that 
the  native  historian  Berosus  must  be  right. 
Thus  the  case  stood  until  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  whole  matter  was  cleared  up  and 
Daniel  thoroughly  vindicated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cylinder*  of  Nabonned,  King  of 
Babylon,  in  which  he  makes  repeated  men- 
tionofhis  eldest  son  Belshazzar  (Bel-sarussur). 
No  doubt  Nabonned  had  associated  his  son 
Belshazzar  with  himself  in  the  sovereignty. 
When  Nabonned  was  defeated  by  Cyrus, 
and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Borsippa, 
Belshazzar  remained  in  Babylon  and  periled 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  city.  If  we  suppose 
Nabonned  to  have  been  married  to  a  daughter 
*  Menant,  Bohyl/mc  et  la  Ch<Udie,  pp.  254  ff. 


of  Nebuchadnezzar,*  who  would  then  be  the 
queen  of  Dan.  v.  10,  Nebuchadnezzar  could 
with  as  much  propriety  be  called  the  &ther 
of  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  2  ff.)  as  David  is 
called  the  father  of  King  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  2,  3).  If  now,  as  Dr.  Euenen  would 
have  us  believe,  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the 
production,  not  of  a  contemporary  and  an 
eye-witness,  but  of  some  nameless  Jew  of 
Palestine  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  bH 
of  Babylon,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it 
alone  of  all  ancient  writings  has  preserved 
the  name  of  Belshazzar  and  the  memoiy  o( 
his  existence  ? 

Another  equally  unfortunate  charge  upon 
the  credibility  of  Daniel  is  the  charge  that  he 
"  thrusts  in  the  Median  monarchy  between 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian."  His  men* 
tion  of  the  brief  rule  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
which  is  also  certified  by  Xeuophon,  and  has 
besides  such  intrinsic  probability  under  ^tkd 
circumstances,  is  another  instance  of  minute 
accuracy  where  other  historians  of  the  period 
have  passed  over  in  silence  a  reign  attaided 
by  no  lasting  consequences  and  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  glory  of  that  of  Gyrus.  The 
idea  of  a  "Median  monarchy,"  however, 
following  the  Babylonian  and  distinct  from 
the  Persian,  is  not  sanctioned  by  Daniel,  but 
foisted  upon  him  by  Dr.  Euenen  for  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own.  In  order  to  bring  the 
contents  of  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezsir 
(Dan  ii.)  and  of  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts 
(chap,  vii.)  into  the  period  preceding  the 
time  which  he  has  fixed  for  the  composition 
of  the  book,  he  maintains  (p.  141)  that 
"the  four  kingdoms  are  the  Babylonian,  the 
Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Grecian  (that 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors)." 

*  This  Boppoeition  is  commended  not  onlj  by  its 
perfectly  reconciling  aU  the  statements  in  the  oaae^ 
and  by  the  analogy  of  Neriglissar  (Nei;gBl-flhai:^eser), 
the  sncoeaaful  conspirator  against  his  brother-in-law 
Evil-merodach,  but  likewise  by  the  fact,  attested  by 
the  Behistun  inscription,  that  Nabonned  had  a  son 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  twice  personated  by  im- 
postors in  the  reign  of  Darios  Hystaspes. 
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Bat  that  the  Median  and  the  Persian  are 
not  two,  but  one  and  the  same  kingdom, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Medes  and 
Persians  are  always  united,  both  in  this 
book  and  elsewhere.    It  was  announced  to 
Belshazzar  (v.  28),  "  Thy  kingdom  is  divided, 
and  given  to   the   Medes  and  Persians." 
Under  Darius  the  Mede  the  law  is  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (vi.  8 ;  xii.  15). 
The  ram  with  the  two  horns  in  the  vision  of 
ch.  viii.  represents  (v.  20)  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia.    So  under  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes) 
it  is  Persia  and  Media  (Esth.  i.  3  ;  ziv.  18), 
the  Persians  and  the  Medes  (i.  19).    And  in 
the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius  Hjrstajspes 
we  find  repeatedly  the  same  combination, 
Persia  and  Media,  the  Persian  and  Median 
army.    The  same  thing  .appears  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.     The  Median  was  not 
overturned  by  the  Persian  kingdom,  as  the 
Babylonian  by  the  Persian  and  the  Persian 
by  the  Grecian;  but  there  was  simply  a 
change  in  the  reigning  monarch  by  peaceful 
legitimate  succession.     The  four  heads  of 
the  third  beast  (vii.  6)  indicate  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  third  monarchy,  which  was 
true  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  (see  viii.  8,  22), 
but  inapplicable  to  the  Persian. 

If,  now,  the  Medo-Persian  is  but  one 
kingdom,  the  second,  and  the  Grecian  the 
third,  then  the  fourth  kingdom  must  be  the 
Roman — which  best  suits  the  description, 
And  which  is  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  put  upon  it  from  the  beginning.  This 
delineation  of  the  character  aud  conquests  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  erection  of  Messiah's 
kingdom  while  it  still  lasted,  its  subsequent 
weakness  and  subdivision,  and  the  arising  of 
A  great  persecuting  power  out  of  it,  are 
predictions  which  were  manifestly  fulfilled 
long  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  which  require  the  assumption  of  a 
Divine  supernatural  foresight,  even  though 
the  book  were  written  at  as  late  a  period  as 
that  to  which  Dr.  Euenen  himself  assigns 
it;  not  to  speak  of  the  further  prophecy 


of  the  seventy  weeks  (ix.  24-27),  fulfilled 
in    the  ministry  and  vicarious   death    of 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  predicted  time,  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Can 
such  evidence  of  inspiration  co-exist  with 
imposture  ?    Can  predictions  such  as  these, 
the  reality  of  which  even  the  most  advanced 
critical  hjrpothesis  fails  to  set  aside,  be  joined 
in  the  same  production  with  pretended  pre- 
dictions which  are  not  really  such,  which 
are  not  genuine  utterances  of  the  prophet 
from  whom  they  claim  to  be,  but  falsely 
issued  in  his  name  after  the  events  had  come 
to  pass?    This  prediction  that  the  Grecian 
empire  would  be  succeeded  by  the  Roman 
further  shows  that  Daniel  did  not  expect 
the  resurrection  and  final  judgment  to  follow 
immediately  after  the  deliverance  from  the 
persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
thus  corrects  the  false  inferences  drawn  from 
the  transition  in  xii.  1,  2.    Moreover,  if  the 
book  of  Daniel  were  a  spurious  production, 
first  written  and  published  165  B.C.,  and 
contained  the  extravagant  and  fanatical  ex- 
pectations imputed  to  it  by  Dr.  Euenen 
respecting  the  miraculous  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Palestine,  to  be  followed  at  once  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  resurrection 
— expectations  which  were  falsified  by  the 
event  within  two  years — must  it  not  have 
been  discredited  at  once?    How  could  it 
ever  have  gained  credit  as  the  genuine  work 
of  a  true  prophet  of  God,  who  lived  nearly 
four  centuries  before  ?  and  especially  how 
could  it  have  attained  such  speedy  and  ac- 
knowledged  influence    that    the    book   of 
Maccabees,  in  recording  the  history  of  these 
times,  adopts  its  very  language  and  borrows 
its  forms  of  expression  ? 

In  regard  to  the  judgments  predicted  upon 
Israel,  Dr.  Euenen  is  at  great  pains  to  repre- 
sent the  prophets  as  at  variance  with  one 
another  and  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
the  methods  which  he  employs  are  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  results  at  which  he  arrives. 
He  alleges  that  neither  Hosea  nor  Amoi 
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"  expect  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah/'  though  they  clearly  intimate  that  it 
shall  be  destroyed  (Hos.  i.  11,  viii.  14; 
Amos  ii.  5,  ix.  11) ;  and  this  is  besides  a 
subject  foreign  to  their  theme,  in  which 
silence  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  con- 
strued as  a  denial.  Amos  predicts  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ten  tribes,  but  Dr.  Kuenen 
cavils  because  he  does  not  explicitly  mention 
the  Assyrians,  nor  state  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  exile,  and  because  he  exhorts 
the  people  to  repentance ;  from  which  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  that  they  would  remain  obdurate, 
and  that  the  judgments  which  he  threatens 
would  really  be  inflicted.  He  endeavours  to 
show  that  Hosea  is  vacillating  and  self-con- 
tradictory, and  finally  confesses  that  he 
"does  not  contradict  himself,  if  we  regard  his 
intention  more  than  the  words  he  employs." 

Micah  iii.  12  predicts  the  destniction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
Chaldeans.  Isaiah  predicts  that  it  shall  be 
spared  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.*  And 

*  Of  course  Dr.  Kuenen  makes  the  most  that  he 
can  out  of  the  chronological  difficulty  which  Assyrian 
scholars  pretty  unanimously  agree  to  find  in  Isa. 
xxx\a.  1  and  the  parallel  passage  2  Kings  xviii.  13. 
While  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  confirms  the 
statements  of  these  chapters  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner,  and  even  in  minute  particulars,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Sargon  was  still  King  of  Assyria  in 
Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year,  and  that  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  very  probably  did  not  take  place  till 
thirteen  years  later.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
p.  288,  "  to  imagine  that  we  have  here  an  error  of  a 
copyist ;  but  how  then  can  a  blunder  so  remarkable 
have  originated  with  regard  to  such  an  important 
fact ! "  His  solution  is  that  an  expedition  of  Sargon 
has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Sennacherib,  and 
this  mingling  of  two  separate  events,  which  awakens 
a  suspicion  of  other  inaccuracies,  betrays  a  writer 
long  posterior  to  the  occurrences  themselves.  In  his 
opinion  this  narrative  was  not  written  by  Isaiah  him- 
self, but  has  been  adopted  into  the  volume  of  his 
prophecies  from  the  books  of  Kings.  Consequently, 
«  in  its  present  form,"*  it  "  is  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  than  the  events  which  it  records  " 
(p.  287). 

Kefreshing  as  it  is  to  find  Dr.  Kuenen  thus  playing 


this  is  gravely  represented  as  a  contradiction, 
though,  to  make  it  out,  Micah's  comment 
on  his  own  words  (iv.  10),  "  Thou  shalt  go 
even  to  Babylon,''  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  text,  and  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (xxxix.  6)  is  oracularly 
pronounced  to  be  spurious. 

Isaiah  predicts  (vii.  7,  8)  that  within 
threescore  and  five  years  Ephraim  shall  be 
broken  that  it  be  not  a  people,  and  (v.  16) 
that  this  process  of  extinction  shall  be  b^^n 
by  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Ephraim 
before  a  child  could  reach  that  age  at  which 
it  could  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good.  To  Dr.  Kuenen's  mind  these  two 
passages  contradict  one  another,  though 
both  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  event 
— the  one  fulfilled  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the 

the  unaccustomed  r6U  of  an  assertor  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  received  text,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
the  conclusions  of  Assyriologists  be 'correct  in  this 
instance,  the  readiest  mode  of  reconciliation  is  to 
assume  an  error  in  the  number,  and  to  suppose  that 
"fourteenth**  has  been  wrongly  substituted  for 
"twenty-seventh.**  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for  such  a  mistaken  attempt  at  oorreetion 
on  the  part  of  transcribers.  Hezekiah's  sickness 
(Isa.  xzxviii  5  ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii  2)  occurred  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Hastily  assuming 
the  order  of  narration  to  be  the  order  of  time,  and 
inferring  a  closer  chronological  juxtaposition  from  the 
general  expression  "  in  those  days**  (Isa.  zxzviiL  1> 
than  the  terms  really  require,  transcribers  may  have 
judged  that  consistency  demanded  the  number  '*  four- 
teenth" in  XXX vi.  1,  and  have  made  the  requisite 
emendation.  But  now  if  chaps,  xxxviii.  xxxix.  reaUy 
precede  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  by  thirteen  years — and  that 
they  are  prior  in  order  of  time  appears  from  xxxviiL 
6 — then  a  convincing  argument  thence  arises  that 
these  chapters  are  original  in  Isaiah  and  borrowed 
thence  in  Kings.  This  inversion  of  the  chronological 
order  is  unaccountable  in  Kings  ;  while  in  Isaiah  the 
whole  structure  of  the  book  demands  it.  The  entire 
preceding  section  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  consists  ci 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  is 
first  completed  by  the  narrative  of  its  actual  occur- 
rence. Then  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  followed  by 
the  King  of  Babylon's  message  and  the  prediction 
of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (xxxix.  5—7),  begins  a 
new  section,  containing  prophecies  relating  to  that 
event  and  the  deliverance  horn  it. 
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other  by  Esarhaddon.  Of  the  latter  he  rids 
himself  in  the  easiest  manner  possible  by 
assuming  an  interpolation.  Allow  him  to 
expunge  what  he  pleases,  and  to  put  his 
own  meaning  on  what  he  suffers  to  remain, 
and  he  need  not  find  it  difficult  to  prove  or 
disprove  anything  he  likes. 

Isaiah  further  predicts  (vii.  15,  16)  that 
Judah  should  be  relieved  from  the  present 
invasion  by  Syria  and  Ephraim  within  three 
or  four  years ;  that  butter  and  honey,  the 
subsistence  of  a  ravaged  country,  should  not 
be  eaten  beyond  that  time.  Dr.  Euenen 
refers  it  to  a  subject  with  which  it  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  makes  it 
mean  that  the  invasion  by  Assyria  and  Egypt 
spoken  of  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  the 
chapter  should  occur  within  this  brief  inter- 
val. And  then  he  triumphantly  exclaims 
(p.  169)  :  "  But  it  did  not  take  place.  In 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  also  during  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Judah 
continued  to  be  exempt 'from  an  Assyrian 
invasion." 

Jeremiah's  prediction,  steadfastly  adhered 
to  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
ministry,  of  the  overthrow  of  Jenisalem  and 
the  exile  of  the  people,  was  confessedly  ful- 
filled. But  Dr.  Kuenen  tries  to  break  its 
force  by  alleging  that  other  prophets  took  a 
contrary  view.  Habakkuk's  brief  prophecy 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  judgment  upon 
the  Chaldeans ;  we  cannot  accordingly  expect 
in  it  a  statement  of  what  shall  befall  Jeru- 
salem, and  yet  even  here  see  i.  5-10,  Upon 
this  book  Dr.  Kuenen  makes  the  following 
most  extraordinary  comment :  ''  In  vain  do 
we  attempt  to  thrust  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
anywhere  into  his  prophecies.  Habakkuk 
has  not  even  a  £&int  presentiment  of  it ;  or 
rather  he  denies  distinctly  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe should  be  admitted  into  Jahveh's 
purposes."  Joel  of  the  preceding  period,  and 
Zechariah  (chap.  xii.-xiv.)  from  the  period 
after  the  exile,  are  dislocated  firom  their 
true  position,  affirmed  on  the  most  pre- 


carious critical  grounds  to  be  Jeremiah's 
contemporaries,  their  language  applied  to  a 
matter  of  which  they  are  not  treating,  and 
they  are  thus  made  to  declare  that,  contrary 
to  the  allegations  of  Jeremiah,  the  land 
would  not  be  invaded  by  the  Chaldeans,  or 
that  the  Lord  would  visibly  interfere  at  the 
moment  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  And  to 
cap  the  climax,  the  false  prophet  Hananiah 
(Jer.  xxviii.)  is  bolstered  up  by  being  placed 
in  such  company,  and  represented  as  declar- 
ing in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  with  as  much 
right  to  be  considered  His  messenger  as 
Jeremiah,  directly  the  opposite  of  what  the 
latter  asserted.  And  on  this  showing  it  is 
affirmed  that  we  have  here  prophet  against 
prophet ! 

As  for^  "the  predictions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  restoration  of  Israel,"  Dr.  Kuenen 
affirms,  and  he  italicises  his  affirmation, 
" not  one  of  them  has  been  realised**  We 
admit,  without  a  moment's  hesh^ation,  that 
if  these  predictions  are  to  be  understood 
solely  in  a  national  and  local  sense,  they 
have  never  yet  been  accomplished  in  any 
thing  like  their  full  extent  of  meaning. 
But  this  very  fact  creates  a  presumption 
against  such  a  limitation.  The  judgments 
denounced  against  Israel  and  the  nations 
have  all  been  inflicted,  as  we  have  seen,  not- 
withstanding Dr.  Kuenen's  contradiction. 
And  it  would  be  strange  if  in  the  promised 
blessings  there  is  no  correspondence  whatever 
between  the  prediction  and  the  reality ;  and 
this  especially  as  there  was  in  the  return  firom 
the  Babylonish  captivity  an  incipient  fulfil- 
ment of  these  promises  in  every  particular, 
which,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  is  himself  forward  to 
assure  us,  the  subsequent  prophets  recog- 
nised as  "  the  beginning  of  the  realisation" 
of  them  (p.  194),  and  which  they  accepted 
as  the  pledge  of  their  full  and  final  ac- 
complishment. There  was  a  return  from 
exile,  though  it  was  partial,  not  total; 
and  there  was  no  such  vast  multiplication  of 
the  people  as  had  been  promised.     There 
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was  an  end  of  the  schism  and  of  all  hostility 
between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  though  no 
complete  union  was  effected  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  covenant  people  in  one  body. 
They  were  led  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
David,  but  no  son  of  David  sat  as  king  upon 
his  father's  throne;  and  Israel  remained 
subject  to  the  domination  of  the  Oentiles 
instead  of  themselves  ruling  the  world. 
There  was  not  the  full  return  of  the  people 
to  God,  nor  the  abundant  tokens  of  His 
favour  which  were  promised  in  the  blissful 
future. 

Considered  as  the  first  stage  of  accom- 
plishment, the  restoration  from  Babylon 
might  well  be  reckoned,  as  was  done  by 
Zechariah  and  his  compeers,  as  an  earnest  of 
more  to  come.  But  in  itself  it  plainly  fell 
isx  below  the  prophetic  anticipations,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory fulfilment  of  what  had  been  foretold 
in  such  glowing  terms.  And  Dr.  Kuenen 
is  right  in  insisting  that  these  predictions 
are  no  longer  "  capable  of  being  realised," 
if  this  budding  fulfilment  has  proved  abor- 
tive, and  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  there  has  not  only  been  no  further 
progress  toward  fulfilment,  but  these  ima- 
gined tokens  of  it  have  themselves  been 
falsified  and  obliterated  by  the  complete 
abolition  of  Israel's  nationad  existence  and 
the  long  dispersion  of  ages.  To  urge,  as  the 
only  defence  that  can  be  made  on  behalf  of 
these  predictions,  that  whereas  they  "  are 
not  realised  as  yet,"  they  "  skaU  be  realised 
some  time,"  by  "  the  return  of  the  whole  of 
Israel  to  their  native  country  and  Israel's 
supremacy  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
the  last  days,"  is  to  ''  contradict  the  expla- 
nation of  the  old  prophecies  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Old  Testament  itself"  (pp. 
186,  196). 

But  whatever  may  still  remain  to  be  deve- 
loped in  the  future,  and  in  whatever  form, 
the  past  has  not  been  unproductive.  The 
piromise  given   in    the  return  from    cap- 


tivity has  already  been  succeeded  by  large 
results.  The  remnant  of  Israel  has  become 
a  vast  multitude.  The  Son  of  David  is 
seated  upon  His  everlasting  throne,  and  is 
extending  His  conquests  among  the  nations ; 
and  the  blessings  of  His  reign  are  unfolding 
themselves  in  the  experience  of  mankind. 
The  hope  of  Israel  is  realised  in  Christ  and 
the  OospeL  All  the  prophetic  anticipations 
of  coming  good  for  Israel  and  the  world  were 
linked  with  the  great  Redeemer  and  King, 
who  was  to  arise  fix)m  David's  line. 

Strangely  enough.  Dr.  Kuenen  goes  groping 
through  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  ab- 
solutely professes  his  inability  to  find  any 
prediction  of  a  personal  and  individual 
Messiah  there  at  all.  ''  The  word  '  Messiah' 
is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  any  one 
instance,*'  he  tells  us  in  emphatic  italics, 
''  to  denote  a  descendant  of  David  who  shall 
reign  over  Israel  restored  (p.  202).  The 
promise  to  our  first  parents  (Gen.  iii.  15) 
"  has  no  connection"  with  this  subject ;  "the 
serpent  is — a  serpent  and  nothing  more" 
(p.  377).  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  not 
that  all  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed 
in  him  or  in  his  seed,  but  that ''  he  shall  be 
so  prosperous,  his  posterity  shall  be  so  nu- 
merous and  fortunate,  that  nothing  better 
or  higher  can  be  imagined  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  or  his  race  possesses."  The 
blessing  pronounced  upon  Judah  (Gen.  xlix. 
10)  is  not  of  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  but  of  the 
coming  to  Shiloh,  "  the  common  sanctuary." 

Jeremiah  ''does  not  expect  one  single 
king  of  David's  family,  but  an  unlM-oken 
succession  of  Davidic  kings"  (p.  205).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Ezekiel  (p.  209).  So, 
too,  Micah  and  Zechariah  (9-11)  :  "tiie 
king  whom  they  announce  is  described  as 
one  of  the  children  of  men,  but  therefore 
seems  also  of  necessity  to  partake  of  mor- 
tality, the  lot  of  them  all."  Probably  in 
Zechariah  1-8  "the  man  whose  name  is 
Branch "  is  "  regarded  also  by  him  as  the 
first  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  rulers  like 
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to  him."  "  In  Isaiah  also  he  is  no  super- 
natural being."  "  '  Mighty  God'  (Isa.  ix.  6), 
viewed  in  itself,  might  have  afiforded  some 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  a  super- 
natural ruler  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
prophet ;  and  that  the  more  because  the 
same  name  is  employed  elsewhere  to  denote 
Jahveh  (x.  21).  But  this  conjecture  is  not 
confirmed  :  all  the  other  features  point  to  a 
king  of  human  origin."  "  It  is  possible  that 
Isaiah  attributed  an  endless  reign  to  the 
king  himself  whom  he  expected,"  but  his 
meaning  more  probably  is  ''that  nothing 
shall  interrupt  the  regular  succession  of  the 
kings  of  his  house." 

In  Isaiah  40-66,  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah" 
is  commonly  understood  by  believing  inter- 
preters to  denote  the  true  people  of  God, 
including  and  culminating  in  the  Messiah, 
who  was  to  spring  from  the  midst  of  them, 
and  with  whom  they  are  here  associated  or 
identified  in  their  mission,  character,  and 
destiny,  in  humiliation  and  in  glory.  This 
simple  and  obvious  interpretation  is  de- 
manded by  the  reference  (Iv.  3)  to  "the 
sure  mercies  of  David;"  it  explains  what 
Dr.  Kuenen  admits  to  be  ''  undeniable,  that 
the  servant  of  Jahveh  is  sometimes  described 
as  if  he  were  one  individual ;"  it  also  ex- 
plains how  He  can  have  a  work  to  do  for 
Israel  as  well  as  for  the  nations,  and  how  His 
sufferings  can  be  unmerited  and  vicarious ; 
and  it  brings  Isaiah  into  harmony  with  him- 
self and  with  the  other  prophets.  But  Dr. 
Kuenen  prefers  to  find  here  a  diversity 
between  the  prophets :  "  The  very  remark- 
able phenomenon  presents  itself,  that  the 
expectations  concerning  the  dynasty  of  David 
become  disjoined  from  their  proper  object 
and  are  transferred  to  the  whole  people" 
(p.  220).  He  actually  adduces  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  liii.  8,  9),  and  his 
prolonging  his  days  and  enjo3ring  a  satisfying 
reward  (vera  10,  11),  in  proof  that  "the 
particulars   which    the    prophet   mentions 


must  be  distributed  among  the  different 
persons  who  together  constitute  the  collec- 
tive number."  And  he  alleges  that  "  what 
is  communicated  regarding  the  destiny  of 
*  the  servant '  does  not  admit  of  being  har- 
monised with  the  description  of  the  scion  of 
David  given  by  Isaiah  and  Micah  "  (p.  223). 
The  Son  of  Man,  who  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  (Dan.  vii.  13),  is  in  his 
view  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  Israelitish 
nation.  And  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the 
seventy  weeks  (ix.  24  ff.)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  Messiah  of  the  house  of  David.  The 
author,  who  is  assumed  to  have  lived  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  simply  describing, 
under  the  veil  of  prophecy,  what  had  already 
taken  place.  Jeremiah  xxv.  11,  12;  xxix. 
10,  had  assigned  the  term  of  seventy  years 
to  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  and  this 
had  been  strictly  fulfilled  according  to  Ezra 
i.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  But  this  ima- 
ginary author  is  supposed  to  have  thought 
otherwise,  and  accordingly  to  have  conceived 
that  Jeremiah  must  have  meant,  not  ordi- 
nary, but  sabbatical  years,  or  weeks  of  years, 
and  to  have  developed  in  verses  24-27  his 
conception  of  that  prophecy  and  his  adjust- 
ment of  it  to  what  had  taken  place  down  to 
his  own  day.  "  The  going  forth  of  the  com- 
mandment to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem," 
which  is  (v.  25)  the  starting-point  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  is  alleged  to  be  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  already  referred  to,  though  this 
relates  to  an  entirely  different  matter  from 
the  building  of  Jerusalem — viz.,  the  period 
of  Babylon's  domination  and  of  Israel's 
subjection  and  captivity.  From  this  pro- 
phecy in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  until 
"  an  anointed  prince,"  who  is  not  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  but  Cjrrus,  is  declared  to  be  "  seven 
weeks,"  or  49  years ;  though  in  actual  fact, 
and  according  to  the  biblical  reckoning,  it 
was  70  years  (a  computation  which  is  implied 
even  in  Dan.  ix.  2),  the  discrepancy  being 
laid  to  the  account  of  ignorance  in  the 
writer.    After  sixty-two  weeks  more,  or  434 
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years,  "  Messiah  is  cut  oflF/'  not  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  nor  Cyrus  as  before,  but  the  high- 
priest  Onias.  In  reality  Onias  was  murdered 
365  years  after  the  first  of  Cyrus,  leaving  an 
error  of  69  years  to  be  accounted  for  as  the 
preceding.  This  is  further  aggravated  in 
the  present  instance  by  the  allegation  made 
in  a  different  connection,  that  the  writer 
knew  of  no  Persian  king  later  than  Xerxes, 
and  that  he  imagined  him  to  be  the  antagonist 
of  Alexander.  The  deficit  is  thus  swelled 
to  200  years,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  assume  that  he  assigned  362  years  instead 
of  162  to  the  empire  of  Alexander  and 
his  Syrian  successors  preceding  the  death  of 
Onias.  And  this  enormous  blunder  is  com- 
mitted in  a  period  with  the  details  of  whose 
history  he  shows  such  familiarity  in  chap,  ii., 
that  mainly  on  this  ground  the  book  is  pro- 
nounced spurious  and  its  date  fixed  durmg 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus!  And  all 
this  to  escape  the  plain  reference  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
Can  any  one  be  so  blind  as  he  who  is 
determined  not  to  see? 

Two  things  remain  to  be  accounted  for 
after  this  total  abstraction  from  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah, 
and  especially  the  disappearance  in  the 
latest  prophets  of  any  expectation  even  of 
a  revival  of  the  dynasty  of  David.  One  is 
that  prophecies  which  are  so  destitute  of 
any  reference  to  the  Messiah  should  ever 
have  given  rise  to  the  expectation  of  His 
coming.  Another  is  that  they  all  admit 
of  such  ready  application  to  Jesus  Christ 

Br.  Euenen  objects  that  to  find  in  Chris- 
tianity the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
specting Israel  is  to  "spiritualise"  them, 
and  thus  give  them  another  than  their  real 
meaning.  We  reply,  on  the  contrary,  that 
with  some  diversity  in  outward  form  and  in- 
cidental circumstances  there  is  nevertheless 
the  closest  adherence  to  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  the  prophets.  The  isjct  is,  as  Dr. 
Xuenen  states  it  (page  188),  with  the  view, 


not  of  recommending,  but  of  disparaging  the 
current  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  are  "  more  than 
fulfilled,  or  in  other  words,  the  reality  under 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  far  sur- 
passed the  expectations  under  the  Old." 

The  prophets  everywhere  recognise  and 
insist  upon  the  distinction  between  the  out- 
ward forms  of  the  Old  Testament  and  their 
inward  spiritual  meaning.  Isaiah  declares 
(i.  11-20)  that  it  is  not  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings,  oblations  and  incense,  treading 
Ood's  courts,  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  feasts 
and  assemblies,  that  God  requires,  but  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  and  obedience  to  His  wiD. 
When  now  he  speaks  (ii.  2-4)  of  the  nations 
hereafter  going  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  it  is 
plain  that  the  external  act  of  pilgrimage  to 
that  locality  does  not  exhaust  his  thought : 
it  is  in  fact  a  very  subordinate  part  of  it. 
Its  only  value  or  meaning  to  him  is  as  the 
legitimate  mode  of  expressing  his  essential 
idea  that  these  nations  would  pay  their  wor- 
ship to  the  God  of  Israel,  would  be  taught 
by  Him  of  His  ways,  and  would  walk  in  IBs 
paths.  And  if  any  other  mode  of  doing  this 
is  equally  legitimate  and  acceptable  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  will  say  that  it  does  not 
as  perfectly  meet  Isaiah's  expectation  and 
correspond  to  his  thought  ? — especially  as  a 
figurative  character  is  given  to  this  whole 
representation  by  its  opening  words.  Dr. 
Kuenen  himself  says  (p.  247),  "  The  prophet 
may  be  understood  to  have  meant  figuratively 
what  he  says  about  the  eicaltation  of  Zion 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains ; "  but  he  adds, 
"  On  the  other  hand,  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  on  Zion  must  be  understood  literally. 
.  .  .  We  should  deprive  the  prophecy  of  its 
meaning  and  force  if  we  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it  spiritually."  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  this  assertion,  or  the  arbitrary  line 
here  drawn  between  what  is  figurative  aad 
what  is  literal,  unless  it  be  the  positive  air 
with  which  it  is  done. 
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The  same  prophet,  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Kuenen's  critical  hypothesis,  another  pro- 
phet in  a  later  age,  declares  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1-3) 
that  Heaven  is  Jehovah's  throne  and  the  earth 
His  footstool ;  man  can  build  Him  no  fitting 
house  ;  the  offering  of  oxen  and  lambs  and 
incense  is  a  crime  and  an  abomination  to  Him, 
except  as  joined  with  and  expressing  inward 
piety ;  He  regards  with  favour  only  him  that 
is  humble  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trem- 
bleth  at  His  word.  He  then  adds  (verse  23), 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one 
new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath 
to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  me,  saith  Jehovah."  Apart  from  the 
physical  impossibility  of  weekly  and  monthly 
pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  even 
if  this  be  limited  to  lands  then  known; 
apart  also  from  the  fact  that  this  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
which  enjoined  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary 
but  thrice  in  the  year,  at  the  annual  feasts 
— is  it  not  plaiu  that  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
worship  before  Jehovah  ?  The  sacred 
seasons  and  the  central  sanctuary  are  simply 
referred  to  as  the  authorised  place  and  times 
of  acceptable  service.  If  the  same  authority 
which  had  hitherto  required  them  should 
hereafter  dispense  with  them,  of  what  ac- 
count would  they  be  in  the  prophet's  eyes  ? 
It  is  to  "worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth" 
that  his  thought  was  directed,  and  not  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  except  as  the  divinely 
prescribed  place  of  a  true  and  spiritual 
adoration. 

Jehovah's  worship,  though  for  the  time 
then  present  it  had  a  local  seat,  was  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  prophets,  bound  to  any 
one  place  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  wor- 
ship of  their  father  Abraham,  who  was  the 
friend  of  God  (Isa.  xli.  8),  was  untrammelled 
by  any  fixed  locality.  The  place  for  the 
sanctuary  was  "the  place  that  Jehovah 
should  choose"  (Deut  xii.  5).  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  God's  doing  to  Jerusalem  as  He 
had  done  to  Shiloh,  which  He  had  aban- 


doned (vii.  12-14,  xxvi.  6).  He  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  should  not  be  remembered  nor 
missed  (iiL  16),  and  Grod's  new  covenant 
should  be  written  in  their  hearts  (xxxi.  31). 
Ezekiel  in  vision  saw  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
forsake  the  temple  and  the  city  (xi.  23),  and 
God  Himself  promised  to  be  a  sanctuary  to 
His  eidled  people  in  the  countries  where 
they  shall  come  (v.  16). 

And  yet  when  a  prophet,  who  so  clearly 
distinguishes  between  the  shell  and  the 
kernel,  depicts  the  temple  and  the  service 
and  the  holy  land  of  the  future,  Dr.  Kuenen 
insists  that  this  must  all  be  literally  under- 
stood because  of  its  "  copiousness  and  enter- 
ing into  minute  details  "  (p.  240).  And  the 
life-diffusing  stream  from  the  temple  (Ezek. 
xlviL),  which  forms  a  part  of  the  same 
picture,  was  in  the  intention  of  the  prophet 
"  an  actual  stream,"  because  the  description 
is  "  so  exact  and  detailed  "  (p.  234),  though 
the  corresponding  streams  spoken  of  by  Joel 
iii.  18  and  Zechariah  xiv.  8  are  admitted  to 
be  figurative.  We  are  prepared  to  bear  him 
say  next,  for  a  like  reason,  that  the  cherubim 
so  minutely  described  (chap,  i.)  were  actually 
existing  beings,  wheels  and  eyes  and  all ; 
and  the  eagles  of  chap.  xvii.  were  literal 
eagles  ;  and  the  women  of  chap.  23  literal 
women  ;  and  when  the  restoration  of  Sodom 
and  her  daughters  is  promised  (xvi.  53-61), 
the  prophet  expected  the  buried  city  of 
Sodom  to  be  brought  up  firom  the  bottom  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  restored  to  its  former 
condition.  He  could  still  silence  all  objec- 
tions by  the  same  plea  that  he  uses  now 
(p.  242) :  "  What  we  should  almost  desig- 
nate as  fantastic  is  evidently  in  complete 
accordance  with  his  (Ezekiel's)  ideals." 

Dr.  Kuenen  himself  points  out  (p.  191) 
the  close  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
the  return  of  Israel  to  Canaan  and  their 
conversion  to  God.  A  return  to  Palestine 
without  conversion  to  God  would  not  be 
what  was  in  the  prophet's  mind  and  heart. 
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And  it  is  only  as  Palestine  was  Jehovah's 
land  that  returning  to  it  had  any  religious 
significance.  A  return  to  God  and  the 
enjoyment  of  His  favour  and  blessing  is  the 
essential  thought,  and  Canaan  is  but  the 
outward  form  in  which  that  favour  was  for 
the  time  concentrated. 

Moreover,  descent  from  the  patriarchs  is 
not  with  the  prophets  the  constituent  prin- 
ciple of  the  people  of  God.  Participation 
in  the  blessings  promised  to  Israel  is  not 
determined  by  lineage  or  by  nationality,  but 
by  inward  character  and  spiritual  relation- 
ship. "  Ye  are  not  my  people,"  said  Hosea 
i.  9),  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to 
the  ungodly  Israelites,  "  and  I  will  not  be 
your  God."  The  prophets  with  one  voice 
denounce  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
sinners  in  Israel.  The  wicked  mass  must  be 
purged  away ;  they  have  no  part  nor  lot  in 
the  good  things  to  come  ;  it  is  only  the  pure 
remnant  that  are  left  for  whom  the  promises 
are  made.  Ezekiel  (xi.  15)  was  instructed 
to  recognise  "  the  whole  house  of  Israel "  in 
the  exiles,  to  the  disregard  of  the  degenerate 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  aban- 
doned of  God  and  given  over  to  destruction. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stranger  that 
hath  joined  himself  to  Jehovah  need  not 
fear  separation  from  the  Lord's  people  (Isa. 
Ivi.  3).  And  when  (Isa.  xix.  25)  "  Jehovah 
of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blesed  be  Egypt 
my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my 
hands,  and  Israel  my  inheritance,"  what  has 
become  of  national  distinctions?*  How 
can  even  Dr.  Euenen,  with  any  consistency, 
refuse  to  recognise  in  Christianity  the  uni- 
versal worship  of  Jehovah  predicted  by  the 
prophets,  when  he  imputes  to  Malachi  such 
an  excess  of  liberalism  that  when  he  speaks 
(Mai.  i.  11)  of  the  incense  offered  to 
Jehovah's  name  in  every  place,  ''he  is 
thinking  of  the  zeal  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  nations  served  their  gods ;  he, 

*  See  the  passages  of  like  tenor  quoted  above,  p.  83 
and,  numerous  others  in  the  books  of  the  prophets. 


convinced  of  the  unity  of  Jahveh,  regards 
their  worship  as  being  properly  destined  and 
intended  for  the  one  true  God?" 

We  have  not  adduced  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  abundantly  and 
decisively  given  upon  this  point,  because 
this  has  no  weight  with  Dr.  Euenen.  We 
have  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  ""pro- 
phets  in  this  matter  by  their  own  utterances. 
And,  themselves  being  judges,  no  bar  is  inter- 
posed to  the  recognition  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies  by  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  outward  forms  of  worship, 
or  in  its  local  seat,  or  in  national  relations. 
The  prophets  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  changes  which  Messiah's  coming  would 
introduce.  There  were  wise  reasons  why  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  Old  Testament 
institutions  should  not  be  prematurely  dis- 
closed. But  while  the  temporary  form,  in 
which  their  ideas  were  clothed,  has  been 
stripped  away,  the  ideas  abide  in  their 
unchanging  reality  and  truth.  All  that  was 
essential  in  the  prophets'  own  estimation, 
and  much  more  and  better  than  they  hoped 
or  knew,  has  been  accomplished  in  Christ 
and  the  Gospel. 

We  have  now  examined  seriatim  every 
prediction  classed  by  Dr.  Euenen  among  the 
"  unfulfilled  prophecies,"  whether  relating 
to  the  Gentiles  or  to  Israel.  We  believe 
that  no  objection,  great  or  small,  that  he 
has  brought  against  them  has  escaped  atten- 
tion. And  we  are  willing  to  submit  it  to 
the  candid  reader  whether  he  has  made  out 
a  case  in  any  one  instance. 

Upon  this  flimsy  basis  rests  the  entire 
argument  contained  in  the  volume  which  we 
are  examining,  everything  else  being  subsi- 
diary and  supplemental.  The  remainder, 
though  offering  abundant  and  very  inviting 
matter  for  comment,  must  be  despatched  in 
a  very  few  sentences.  Dr.  Euenen  seeks  to 
rid  himself  of  the  prophecies  which  he  con- 
fesses to  have  been  fulfilled  in  three  several 
ways. 
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Ist.  By  appealing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of 
others,  which  he  claims  to  have  established ; 
with  what  justice  we  have  abready  seen. 

2nd.  By  the  legerdemain  of  modern  criti- 
cism, which  peremptorily  waives  aside  any 
witness  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  hear, 
and  which  is  ever  ready  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  or  the  accuracy  of  the  text  upon 
grounds  which,  in  their  last  analysis,  cover 
an  assumption  of  the  very  point  to  be  proved 
— ^viz.,  that  prophecy  is  impossible. 

dd.  By  the  gratuitous  and  unfounded 
allegation  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets  themselves.  He  distinctly  charges 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  particular  with 
having  modified  their  predictions  after  the 
event,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
had  minutely  and  accurately  foretold  what 
they  never  had  foretold  at  all.  Thus 
he  says,  in  regard  to  the  latter  prophet 
(pp.  328-330) :  "  The  passages  of  Ezekiel 
explained  above  contain  no  real  predictions. 
Whatever  he  may  have  spoken  to  his  fellow- 
exiles  in  the  years  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  he  has  written  the  prophecies 
which  we  now  possess  after  thai  catastrophe, 
without  troubling  himself  in  the  least  about 
literal  reproduction  of  his  oral  preaching." 
"  Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
such  a  method  of  procedure  with  our  notions 
of  literary  good  faith,  yet  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  ancient  times,  and  specifically  in 
Israel."  "They  are  not  real  predictions, 
but  historical  reminiscences  in  a  prophetical 
form,  vaticinia  post  eventum"  He  would 
accordingly  have  us  suppose  that  these  pro- 
phets falsely  claim  in  their  writings  to  have 
uttered  time  aft;er  time  the  most  astonishing 
predictions,  which  met  in  every  case  a  literal 
and  precise  fulfilment ;  and  yet  their  audi- 
tors>  who  must  have  known  the  falsity  of 
this  claim,  at  once  accepted  these  writings 
and  handed  them  down  as  true  prophecies 
received  by  inspiration  from  the  mouth  of 
God.  We  confess  that  we  are  of  Dr.  Kuenen's 
own  opinion  with  regard  to  this  expedient  of 


his  (p.  328),  "  Many  will  at  once  be  inclined 
to  reject  it  as  a  subterfuge,  by  the  help  of 
which  I  try  to  escape  from  the  dogmatical 
conclusions  to  which  the  literally-fulfilled 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  have  led." 
And  how  does  this  assertion,  that  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  altered  and  retouched  their  pre- 
dictions to  make  them  correspond  with  the 
event,  comport  with  what  he  maintains  else- 
where, that  both  these  prophets  have  included 
among  their  writings  predictions  {e,g,,  re- 
specting Tyre  and  Egypt)  which  had  been 
glaringly  and  notoriously  falsified  in  their 
own  day,  and  that  Ezekiel  admits  it  without 
being  in  the  least  disturbed  thereby  (p.  110)  ? 
The  accounts  given  of  the  prophets  in  the 
historical  books  are  swept  away  in  the  most 
summary  and  relentless  manner.  He  admits 
(p.  401)  that  the  predictions  of  "  the  pro- 
phets of  the  historical  books  extend  far  be- 
yond their  political  horizon,  are  characterised 
by  definiteness  and  accuracy,  enter  into 
the  more  minute  particulars,  and  are  all, 
without  distinction,  strictly  fulfilled."  But 
the  narratives  containing  them  are  in  his 
esteem  utterly  untrustworthy.  "  They  are, 
in  the  first  place,  a  reflection  and  striking 
representation  of  the  religious  belief  of  their 
authors,  and  only  in  the  second  place  are 
they  testimonies  regarding  the  historical 
reality.  This  reality  is  nowliere  to  be  found 
perfectly  pure  and  unmixed  in  these  narra- 
tives, in  so  far  as  they  are  anything  more 
than  dry  chronicles ;  it  is  always,  though  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  coloured  by  the  sub- 
jective conviction  of  the  narrator."  "  17i^ 
representation  given  cf  the  prophets  and 
prophecy  in  the  historical  narratives  cf  the 
Old  Testament  is  no  testimony  r^arding, 
but  is  itself  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  real 
Israelitish  prophecy'*  (p.  436),  "While 
the  prophetical  historians  sketched  the  past 
of  Israel,  they  not  only  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  labour  for  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  Israel,  but  they  thought  them- 
selves also  justified   in  making  their  de- 
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scription  of  Israel's  fortunes  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  that  object.  The 
considerations  which  would  restrain  us 
from  treating  history  in  such  a  manner,  or 
would  impede  us  in  doing  so,  had  for  them 
no  existence"  (p.  443).  In  other  words, 
Israelitish  history  is  a  pious  fraud,  concocted 
by  the  prophets  from  first  to  last,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  exalted  respect  which  he  pro- 
fesses for  their  character  and  work! — and 
nothing  whatever  in  it  is  to  be  credited  but 
just  what  the  critics  tell  us  may  be  credited. 
Here  is  in  a  nutshell  the  principle  and  the 
method  of  all  Br.  Euenen's  critical  processes 
and  results.  He  blows  his  subjective  soap- 
bubble  to  whatever  size  he  may  fancy,  and 
dances  it  before  his  readers  in  its  variegated 
beauty  and  apparent  solidity  and  readiness 
to  burst. 

It  does  not  embarrass  Dr.  Euenen  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  the  New  Testament 
throughout  "  ascribes  Divine  foreknowledge 
to  the  Israelitish  prophets."  He  very  naively 
sajTS  (p.  448),  "  Its  judgment  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  prophetical  expec- 
tations, and  concerning  their  relation  to  the 
historical  reality,  may  be  regarded  as  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  ours."  His  elaborate 
attempt  to  show  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  are  guilty  of  inaccuracies  and  mis- 
takes in  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  they  misunderstand  and  misinter- 
pret it,  merely  proves  what  was  superfluously 
clear  beforehand,  that  their  conception  of  its 
meaning  and  spirit  is  radically  different  from 
his.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  practical 
demonstration  which  it  affords,  that  they  who 
reject  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  any  part  of  it,  must  by 
inevitable  logical  necessity  reject  likewise 
that  of  the  New. 

Dr.  Euenen  sees  in  prophecy  simply  a 
deduction  from  the  prophets-'  own  religious 


convictions.  Jehovah's  purposes  are  inferred 
by  them  from  their  thorough  persuasion  of 
His  inflexible  ^righteousness  and  His  sove- 
reign choice  of  Israel  to  be  His  people  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  the  judgment  which  they 
entertain  of  Israel's  existing  moral  state,  or 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Gentile  nations 
on  the  other.  Hence  "  the  prophetical  pre- 
diction of  the  future  "  is,  as  he  states  it  (p. 
359),  the  necessarily  incorrect  conclusion 
drawn  from  premises  which  themselves  were 
only  half  correct.  This  naturalistic  hjrpo- 
thesis  falls  with  the  failure  to  prove  the 
non-accomplishment  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets.  K,  as  is  really  the  case, 
what  they  have  foretold  has  unerringly 
come  to  pass,  prophecy  is  thereby  shown 
to  be  the  word,  not  of  him  who  knows  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  but  of  Him 
who  "  declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning." 
It  is  the  word,  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 
And  it  is  plainly  futile  to  attempt  to  account 
for  it  on  natural  principles — ^as,  for  example, 
that  Jeremiah's  strong  faith  wrought  upon  the 
exiles,  and  their  faith  wrought  upon  Cyrus, 
who  by  a  lucky  chance  appeared  just  at  the 
right  time  and  became  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon  (p.  315),  and  thus  brought  about 
the  return  from  captivity  after  seventy  years ; 
or  Isaiah  by  his  faith  persuaded  Hezekiah 
and  his  people  to  persevere  in  their  resist- 
ance to  Sennacherib  until  fortunately  the 
plague  swept  off  his  army  (p.  298).  On  this 
principle  such  a  chapter  of  accidents  would 
be  required  to  save  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
phets as  would  involve  that  very  super- 
natural intervention  which  the  hjrpothesis 
was  invented  to  escape ;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
form  far  more  incredible  than  the  simple 
faith  of  ages,  that  "  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  CHRISTIANS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPERORS,  BEFORE  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

By  Professor  Adolf  Hamaok,  University  of  Leipzig. 


|N  the  13th  of  January,  B.C.  27,  the 
younger  Caesar,  Octavian,  gave 
back  to  the  Senate  and  the  people, 
in  accordance  with  his  duty,  the  constitutive 
powers  which  they  had  entrusted  to  his 
hands.  On  the  16th  of  January  of  the  same 
year  he  received  from  the  Senate  the  title  of 
Augustus.  During  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years,  the  constitutional  order  of  the  Re- 
public had  been  suspended  througli  the 
exercise  of  extraordinary  powers ;  now,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  be  established  once  more  in 
a  new  and  permanent  form.  And  yet  those 
days  were  truly  the  birth-period  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  for  the  empire  arose  from 
the  primacy  of  Augustus.  To  be  sure,  the 
form  of  government  which  came  into  exist- 
ence at  this  time  was  as  yet  far  from  being 
an  absolute  monarchy. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  designate  the 
new^nile  as  a  dyarchy;  for  the  supreme 
power  was  to  be  divided  once  for  all  between 
the  Senate  and  Augustus  as  one  in  whom 
the  community  reposed  the  fullest  confidence. 
Augustus  himself,  as  the  foremost  citizen  of 
the  State,  professed  to  stand  not  above,  but 
under  the  law.* 

In  reality,  however,  that  same  road  to  ab- 
solute monarchy  was  again  opened,  which  lay 
in  perspective  before  the  mighty  Caesar  ;f 
and  Augustus — cautious  and  pliant,  as  was 
his  wont — had  already  set  foot  upon  this 

*  G£.  Mommsen,  Komiachea  StacUsrecht,  yoL  ii, 
part  ii.  (1875),  p.  707  eeq.  "Dyarchie,"  p.  709. 

•f"  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  716,  **  No  doubt  the  Dictator 
CflBear  purposed  to  re-^tabliah  the  kiuglj  power, 
either  imder  its  old  name  or  stamped  with  a  new 
designation." 


way.  His  successors  of  the  Julian  and 
Claudian  lines  sought,  with  Cjesar-like  mad- 
ness, to  possess  themselves  of  this  way  by 
force.  ■  The  energetic  Trajan  guided  the 
ship  of  State  into  the  same  course  with  a 
surer  hand,  and  the  whole  world  submitted 
itself  more  readily  to  him  and  to  his  great 
successors.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
tliird  century,  at  the  time  of  the  general 
dissolution,  that  the  seal  of  reality  was  put 
upon  the  despotism  of  the  emperors  by  the 
legislation  of  Diocletian  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
Constantino  and  the  Christian-Byzantine 
emperors  that  this  despotism  was  carried  out 
in  due  form. 

In  the  first  Christian  centuries,  a  part  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy  sought  to  arouse  op- 
position to  this  development  of  power.  Vain 
struggle!  These  eflForts  soon  grew  weak, 
though  in  Rome  indeed  they  never  quite 
died  out.  In  the  provinces— above  all,  in 
the  Eastern  ones— the  people  were  from  the 
outset  favourable  to  the  empire.  The  impe- 
rial rule  was  there  felt  to  be  a  release  from 
the  severe  regime  of  the  Republic.  The 
masses  too,  at  the  capital,  and  indeed  in 
every  place,  hailed  with  shouts  the  C«sai"s, 
who  were  obliged  to  keep  their  interests  in 
mind. 

These  masses  were  not  tied  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  old  aristocratic  Republic,  nor  did 
they  trouble  themselves  about  fine  points  of 
political  legality.  While  the  aristocracy  of 
Rome  were  anxiously  busying  themselves 
over  the  relics  of  the  past,  and  were  testing 
and  weighing  names  and  titles,*  the  multi- 
♦  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  721  seq.,  728  seq. 
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tude  proceeded  upon  the  practical  principle 
— "  he  that  has  the  power  is  the  master,  and 
he  who  gives  bread  is  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try"— ^both,  in  truth,  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  emperor. 

From  the  legal  side,  this  process  of  deve- 
lopment led,  by  an  inherent  necessity,  to 
the  unlimited  sovereign  (dominua,  SioiroTrjs:)  ; 
from  the  side  of  religion,  under  the  existing 
relations,  to  the  emperor  as  a  god  bom  in 
human  form.* 

The  appellation  "our  lord  and  god"  re- 
mained in  vogue  as  an  imperial  title  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  at 
last,  to  the  disgrace  of  ancient  Rome,  it  even 
appeared  upon  coins,  as  if  an  official  design- 
ation.f 

•  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  716. 

f  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  720,  n.  3,  "  There  are  coins 
with  the  inBcription  '  Deo  et  domino  nato  Anreliano 
Aug.*  (Bckhel,  7,  482 ;  Cohen,  Aurd.  170),  and  *  Deo 
et  domino  Caro  Aug.*  (Cohen,  Car,  44)."  Even 
before  this  time,  Domitian  had  aasomed  limilar  titles. 
Sex :  The  CiBsarB  avoided  nsing  this  title ;  it  was, 
however,  often  assumed  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
(cf.  N.  T.,  the  Greek  Apologists,  Justinian,  Athena- 
goras,  Melito,  etc. :  also  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  728  seq.). 
Also  Minudus  Felix  calls  the  emperor  simply  ^rex" 
{Octav.29,5).  Dommiw;  It  was  only  very  gradually  that 
this  title  won  itself  a  place.  **  The  inner  development 
of  the  monarchy  from  primacy  to  supremacy  can  be 
traced  and  measured  with  the  greatest  certainty  by 
means  of  the  transition  in  terminology  from  'princeps' 
to  '  dominus.* "  Cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  721  seq.,  and 
the  interesting  excursus  by  Friedlander  (Sittenge- 
icMehte,  etc.,  voL  L  [4th  edit,  1878])  :  "  Ueber  den 
Gebrauch  der  Anrede  '  domine  *  im  gemeinen  Leben  *' 
(p.  428-485).  Cf .  also  the  very  frequent  use  of  xvf /« 
(as  an  appellation?)  in  address  in  the  Shepherd  of 
Jfemuu  ;  the  expression  xv^toi  (aou  aitX^i  in  Euse- 
bins  (Hist.  eccl.  vL  xi  6) ;  the  address  xv^it  in  the 
letter  of  Julius  Africanus  to  Origen  (Routh,  Reliq, 
Saer,,  T.  ii.  [2d  edit.,  1846]  p.  226).  Tertullian  Apoloff, 
34 :  "Augustus  imperii  formator  ne  dominum  quidem 
did  se  volebat :  et  hoc  enim  dd  est  cognomen.  Dicam 
plane  imperatorem  dominum,  sed  more  oommuni,  sed 
quando  non  cogor,  ut  dominum  dd  vice  dicam. 
Ceterum  liber  sum  illi  Dominus  enim  mens  unus  est, 
dens  omnipotens,  siemus,  idem  qui  et  ipdus.  Qui  pater 
patriae  est,  quomodo  dominus  est  T  Sed  et  gratius  est 
nomen  pietatis  quam  potestatis.    Etiam  famUisB  magis 


That,  however,  which  this  title  expresses 

existed  in  the  first  century.     Even  Julius 

Caesar  had  proclaimed  himself  as  a  living 

god  ;  Augustus — with  greater  foresight — ^as 

I  a  son  of  the  gods  and  as  a  future  divinity. 

But  the  emperors  did  not  merely  continue 

'  to  live  after  death  as  deified  beings ;  even 

I  while  they  were  still  alive  their  statues  stood 

among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  temples*  and 

oratories,  and,  above  all,  near  the  standards 

in  the  camps ;  and  in  all*these  places  honours 

had  to  be  paid  to  them.t 

Oaths  were  taken  by  the  names  of  the 
emperors  and  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
way  as  by  the  names  of  the  gods.    Here  a 

patres  quam  domini  vocantur.**  Deus:  Mommsen, 
ibid.,  716  seq.,  768  seq. ;  Friedlander,  ibid.,  voL  iii.  p. 
455  seq. ;  Boisder,  La  religion  JRomaine  d^Anguste  avx 
tempt  dee  Antonine  (1874),  T.  i.  pp.  122-208.  Ilie 
Christian  Apologists  offer  the  most  vident  oppodtioa 
to  the  worship  of  the  emperors.  Cf.  Justin.  ApoL 
I  21,  55  ;  Tatian,  Oral,  ad  Qrtec,  10  ;  Minnc.  Felix, 
Oetav,  29,  5 :  *'  Etiam  prindpibus  et  regibus,  non  nt 
magnis  et  electlB  viris,  sicut  fas  est,  sed  ut  deis  torpiter 
adulatio  falsa  blanditur,  cum  et  pnedaro  viro  honor 
verius  et  optimo  amor  duldns  prssbeatur."  Tertol- 
lian.  Ad,  ruU.,  i.  10 ;  Apolog,  28-40,  e,  g,,  Ctp.  SS  : 
**  Negat  ille  imperatorem,  qui  denm  didt,  nid  homo 
dt,  non  est  imperator.*'  Cap.  84 :  "  Tanto  abesti  at 
imperator  deus  debeat  did,  quod  non  potest  crodi  non 
modo  turpissima,  sed  et  pemidosa  adolatione.  .... 
Sive  non  de  mendado  erubesdt  adulatio 
hominem  deum  i^pellans,  timeat  saltim  de 
Maledictum  est  ante  apotheosin  deum  CsBsarem  Bim- 
cupari."  Even  as  early  as  Pliny's  time,  we  read  m 
lus  famous  letter  to  Trajan  (Plin.,  Sp.,  xcvi) :  **  Q«i 
negarent  esse  se  Christianos  aut  fuisse,  cum  prasemifte 
me  deos  appellarent  et  imagini  tuae,  quam  propter  Am 
iuteeram  cum  eimtUaerie  numinum  ad  ferri,  tur€  oc 
vino  tuppUcarentj  prteterea  maledicerent  Christo, 
quorum  nihil  posse  cogi  dicuntur  qui  sunt  re  vera 
Christiani,  dimittendos  esse  putavi"  Similar  expres 
dons  occur  from  the  second  century  onward  in  tiis 
majority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martjrrs. 

*  Mommsen,  iHd.,  p.  719.  See  also  the  above  lellar 
of  Pliny.  Tiberius  also,  and  Gains,  at  the  begiaaing 
of  lus  reign,  had  forbidden  this. 

t  Mommsen,  ibid.,  766.  TertnlL,  Apolog,  tt. 
"  Nam  ntique  suas  prime  statoas  et  imaginee  et  »des 
tuerentur,  que  ut  opinor,  Caesarem  militeB  ezcnfaiM 
salva  prsstant" 
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false  oath,  and  even  any  oath  by  the  name 
of  a  private  person,  was  regarded  as  treason.* 

The  yeariy  emperor  days,  especially  the 
third  of  January  (this  New  Year's  day  was 
also  reckoned  as  an  emperor-<lay),  were 
religious  festivals.  Votive  offerings,  whether 
of  thanksgiving  or  of  supplication,  were 
paid  to  the  genius  of  the  emperors-f 

It  was  held  to  be  an  infringment  of  im- 
perial rights  to  celebrate  publicly  the  birth- 
day of  any  private  person,  f  or  to  present 
votive  offerings  to  him. 

Still  more  sharply  was  it  resented  if  any 
one  in  the  empire  dared  to  ascribe  Divine 
attributes  or  power  to  any  other  tilian  the 
emperor.  §  Not  unfrequently  the  charges 
of  treason  and  impiety  toward  the  gods 
were  united.  Whoever  fell  under  this 
charge  could  expect  nothing  else  (at  least 
after  the  end  of  the  second  century)  than  to 
be  treated  before  the  law  as  a  slave.  || 

*  MommBen,  ibid.,  p.  76S  seq.  For  this  reason  it 
was  required  of  Christians  in  lawsuits  to  revile  Christ 
and  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor  {e,  p.,  in 
the  letters  of  Pliny  and  of  the  martyr  Polycaip,  9,  2, 
3, 10, 1,  and  often  elsewhere).  TertuU.  Apolog.  32  : 
"  Sed  et  iuramus  sicut  non  per  genios  CaBsarum,  ita 
per  salutem  eorum,  quse  est  augustior  omnibus  geniis." 
He  ridicules  the  punishment  of  a  false  oath  upon  the 
genius  of  the  emperor,  as  follows  {Apolog.,  cap.  28)  : 
"  Citivs  denique  apud  vos  per  omnes  decs  quam  per 
tmrnn  genium  Csesaris  peieratur."  Similarly  in 
Minudus  Felix,  Oetav.  29,  5  :  "  Sic  eorum  numen 
vocant,  ad  imagines  supplicant  ....  et  est  eis  tutius 
per  Jovis  genium  peierare,  quam  regis." 

fMommsen,  ibid.,  p.  764  seq.  See  also  the 
exceedingly  interesting  description  by  Tertullian 
{Apolcff.  35  :  "  Eeligio  secund«  majestatis  "). 

t  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  766,  note  1. 

5  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  769,  note  1,  TertulL,  Apolog, 
■34 :  **  Tamquam  d  habens  imperatorem  altemm 
appelles,  nonne  maximam  et  inexorabilem  offensam 
KTontrahes  dus,  quem  halraiiti,  etiam  ipd  timendam 
•quern  i^[^)ellastL^ 

I  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  715.  Exceptional  cases  of 
this  kind  had  already  occurred.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  eschatological  hopes  stood  in  oppodtion  to 
the  law  (PauL,  Sentent.  recept  L  v.,  tit.  21,  n.  3) : 
"Qui  de  salute  prinoqnB  vel  de  snmma  rdpublice 
mathematicos,  arioloe,  amspices,  Yatidnatores  oonsoUt^ 


The  real  sanctuary  of  Rome,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  world,  was  no  longer  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  but  in  the  palace  on  the  Palatine. 

Religions,  mysteries,  and  different  forms 
of  worship  in  almost  endless  variety  had 
extended  themselves  over  the  mighty  em- 
pire ;  the  worship  of  the  emperor  had  become 
the  religion  of  the  world.  The  Roman 
Empire  possessed  in  reality  one  common 
religion— the  worship  of  Ae  Csesars.  Such 
a  universal  religion  was  a  necessity  to  the 
empire.  History  presents  no  example  of  a 
despotism  without  the  foundation  of  a 
common  form  of  worship. 

The  arm  of  the  most  terrible  inquisition 
is  powerless  unless  it  be  strengthened  by  the 
benediction  of  an  alleged  and  recognised 
God.  Only  a  universal  religion  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  universal  despotism. 
But  such  a  religion  must  have  its  prominent 
characteristics  as  well  as  the  State  which  it 
is  to  serve.  We  can  clearly  see  ta-day  that 
the  progress  to  monotheism,  in  its  various 
manifestations  in  the  Roman  Empire  since 
the  begmning  of  the  third  century,  was  not 
only  the  result  of  a  process  of  decomposition 
in  the  popular  religion  under  oriental  in- 
fluences, but  also  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  empire.  This 
monotheism  is  therefore  quite  a  different 
one  from  the  Christian  —  indeed,  only  a 
caricature  of  it  Its  extension,  however, 
was  hostile  to  the  mission  of  the  Churxjh. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  (perhaps 
even  the  second)  Christianity  was  drawn 
into  this  movement,  and  then  in  the  fourth 
was  pla^d  by  an  emperor  upon  the  throne, 
because  it  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  the  heathen  had  propounded, 
and  because  it  furnished  a  means  of  power 
which  they  needed  and  sought    Supported 

cum  eo  qui  responderit,  ci^ite  punitur."  "Adduntur 
h»c  :  non  tantum  divinatione  quis,  sed  ipsa  sdentia 
eiusque  Hbris  melius  feoerit  abstinere."  Ct  Justin., 
ApoL  I  44,  and  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ  of 
Eufleb.,  Hiit,  tccL  m.  20,  6. 
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by  such  a  Christianity,  the  despotism  of 
the  world  received  its  final  seal.  To  be 
sure  the  emperor  as  deity  was  now  obliged 
to  give  way.  But  "the  God-favoured  im- 
perial Lord"  only  shone  with  the  greater 
glory.*   • 

Emperor  and  god  in  one  person — ^this 
seemed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
the  best  means  for  uniting  Church  and  State. 
The  State  was  the  world,  the  emperor's  palace 
was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  emperor  was 
god.  Such  was  the  end  and  aim  of  this 
development.  And  yet  this  religious  mon- 
strosity, this  most  pitiable  of  all  substitutes 
for  religion,  was  the  bond  which  for  long 
centuries  held  the  mighty  empire  together. 
Inside  of  this  bond  the  State  exercised  an 
almost  ulimited  toleration  of  all  religions 
and  of  all  forms  of  worship ;  here,  however, 
in  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  was  the 
point  where  the  State  made  no  concessions. 
Here  was  the  point  where  the  new  reli- 
gion, the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  was  as  old  as  the  empire,  made  no 
concessions. 

Jesus  sent  forth  His  disciples  with  the 
injunction,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world." 
Christianity  never  forgot  and  could  not 
forget  the  obligations  of  its  mission  to  the 
world.  The  first  followers  of  Christ  had 
departed  from  Palestine  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  one  God,  the  supernatural  Ruler  of 
the  world,  the  Father  of  mankind ;  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
King,  who  founded  His  kingdom  through 

*  It  is  only  a  smpriung  caricature  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ideas  which  has  led  Bruno  Bauer  (Christut 
und  die  Cawren,  Der  Ursprung  da  Christenthunu 
au9  dem  romitchen  GriechetUhum,  Berlin,  1877)  to 
the  conclusions  that  Christianity  in  Borne  and  in 
connection  with  the  rise  of  the  empire  was  originated 
by  Seneca  and  by  kindred  spirits  at  the  court  of 
Nero,  and  that  by  the  reception  of  Jewish  elements 
it  gradually  developed  into  a  religion  by  itself.  This 
truly  throws  an  entirely  new  light  upon  "  Christianity 
at  tiie  court  of  the  emperors."  It  is  not  my  purpose 
in  the  present  essay  to  enter  into  any  further  disons- 
sion  of  this  book. 


His  life  and  sufferings,  a  kingdom  which 
was  to  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  of 
His  resurrection  and  of  the  return  of  this 
King  in  glory  for  the  consolation  of  His 
people,  and  for  the  confounding  of  all  the 
mighty  ones  of  earth;  bearing  also  the 
message  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

This  preaching  was  not  intended  as  a 
protest,  much  less  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the 
world,  or  against  the  rights  of  those  in  power. 
On  the  contrary,  obedience  was  enjoined 
upon  the  disciples  and  a  conscientious  re- 
spect for  the  powers  that  be  as  ordained  of 
God.  In  the  command,  ''  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Ctesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,"  a  twofold  idea  is 
embraced.  The  service  of  the  emperor  and 
the  service  of  God  are  two  distinct  spheres 
of  action;  but  they  can  and  should  exist 
beside  each  other.  This  has  quite  another 
tone  from  the  utterances  of  those  Jewish 
revolutionary  spirits  who  in  their  fanaticism 
stirred  up  the  masses  against  the  empire  as 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.  The  Christian 
Churches  continued  mindful  of  their  master^s 
command,  even  in  those  times  in  which  they 
stood  under  the  bloody  axe. 

I  know  of  no  more  inspiring  impression  in 
the  history  of  the  early  Church  than  that 
presented  by  the  Church  in  offering  con- 
scientious, faithful  obedience  to  their  not 
merely  ''strange"  but  dreadful  master. 
This  they  maintained  from  the  time  when 
the  Apostle  Paul  enjoined  upon  the  Romans 
to  be  subject  even  to  a  Nero,  down  to  those 
fearful  days  under  Diocletian,  when  the 
Christian  communities,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  might  have  kindled  a  most  terrible 
civil  war.  They  were  strong  enough  in 
numbers,  and  their  organisation  was  the 
most  perfect  in  the  empire.  But  just  as 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles  they  hdd  no 
religious  service  without  remembering  in 
their  prayers  the  emperor  and  others  in 
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authority,*  so  in  these  disastrous  years  they 
held  out  till  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
struck. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  individual  men 
here  and  there  allowed  themselves  to  be 
borne  away  into  rebellious  demonstrations 
and  into  acts  of  revolution.  We  cannot 
consider  it  otherwise  when  we  read,  for  ex- 
ample, that  slaves  and  soldiers,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Whom  serve  ye?"  replied, 
''Christ;"  or  still  more  inconsiderately, 
"  No  man,  for  Christ  has  made  us  free."  + 

In  the  first  place,  however,  such  instances 
are  exceptional,  and  then,  too,  they  were 
sometimes  at  least  blamed  by  the  Church 
writers.  Again,  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  views  of  the  Jews  concern- 
ing the  Koman  government  had  a  great 
influence  among  the  Christians,  especially 
at  the  outset,  t 

♦  Cf.  Rom.  xiii  1-6 ;  1  Pet  ii  18,  seq. ;  1  Tim. 
ii  1,  seq. ;  Tit  ill  1 ;  Clem.,  Ad,  Oct,  i  61 ;  Polyc, 
Ad  PhUipp.  ziL  8 ;  Just,  Apolog,  L  14  (p.  61  C), 
17  (p.  64  D.) ;  Mart,  Polye.  z.  2 ;  Theoph.,  Ad  AiUoL 
iii  14 ;  Athenag.  Supplic  87 ;  TertoU.,  Apolog, 
80,  81,  82,  89 ;  AdScapuL  2 ;  Cypr.,  Ad  Demdr.  20 ; 
Orig.,  Conira  Celtum,  viii  79;  Acta  Dionyt,  Alex,  in 
Emeb.,  HitL  ecd,  vii  11,  8  ;  ConMtUui.  ApotL  yii  16, 
viii  10.  Player  for  the  emperor  is  often  mentioned 
In  the  AotB  of  the  Martyrs. 

t  Bevolntionary  confessions :  Act  Jnstini,  cap.  4 ; 
Passio  MaTimiliani  (Rninart,  Acta  Mart,  nnctra 
[1781],  p.  268  seq.)  MarceUi  (Eninart,  L  c,  p.  264 
seq.),  Oassiani  (Ktiinart,  L  c,  p.  267  seq.),  and  fre- 
quently oi  also  the  enay  of  Tertollian,  "  Be  corona." 

Tnmnhaons  thronging  to  the  tribonal  and  striking 
of  hands  :  TertulL,  Ad  Seapul,  5.  Dionys.  of  AIojl 
InEnseb.,  jEriii.eec^  vi.  40,  Tii.11,22.  Wealsofind 
evidences  of  the  same  in  a  few  other  places. 

Tearing  down  the  imperial  edicts  in  Nioomedia : 
Enseb.,  Hitt*  ecd.  viii  5. 

t  OL  especiaUy  the  Bevelation  of  John.  The 
Jewish  Revelations  and  the  Sibyls  were  mnoh  read  in 
the  early  Ohnrch.  The  Roman  Empire  is  intevpreted 
according  to  Daniel  as  the  last  of  the  four  Antichrists. 
StiU  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Christians  seldom 
carried  out  this  view  to  any  practical  resolts.  We 
find,  moreover,  dissenting  views  concerning  Roman 
lustoiy  in  the  Apologists,  even  in  BCin.  Feliz, 
OMv.25. 

Ql 


Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  no 
Christian  took  up  arms  against  his  ruler  and 
emperor,  that  the  Christians  never  joined 
in  any  revolutionary  movement,*  and  that 
their  loyalty  was  above  all  suspicion,  t 
Indeed,  on  the  authority  of  the  records, 
we  must  go  a  step  further.  Even  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  the  Christians  abun- 
dantly emphasised  the  solidarity  between 
Christianity  and  the  empire.  For  this  we 
have  the  strongest  proo&  at  hand,  of  which 
the  most  convincing  may  be  presented  here. 
It  is  a  surprising  phenomenon  that,  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  early  Church,  the 
memory  of  the  persecutions  of  very  many  of 
the  emperors,  except  those  of  Nero  and 
Domitian,  not  only  very  quickly  faded  out, 
but  passed  over  into  something  just  the 
opposite.  This  in  some  instances  led  even 
to  the  fabrication  and  forging  of  edicts  of 
toleration.  Such  were  ascribed  to  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  even  Domitian.} 

*  Of.  Tertull.,  Apolog,  85 ;  Ad  Scapul,  2.  The 
teachings  of  the  Christians  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  not  revolntionaiy ;  cf  .  Hegesippos  in  Enseb. 
Sitt,  eeel,  iii.  20,  6.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Christian 
cosmopolitanism ;  cf.  TertulL,  ApoL  38,  89,  "  IJnam 
omnium  i^ampublicam  agnoscimus  mundum."  Min, 
Felix,  Oetav,  17,  2  ;  81,  8  ;  87, 10.  The  mockery  of 
Celcus  and  Lucian  (Peregr.  18).  The  Apologists  take 
pains  to  show  that  the  assembling  of  Christians  and 
their  contributions  of  money  were  not  attended  with 
any  political  dangers  (TertuU.,  Apolog,  89).  layers 
"  pro  omni  statu  imperii  rebusque  Bomams."  Tertull. 
Apolog.  82),  because  the  terrors  of  the  judgment^lay 
stiU  awaited  the  Boman  Empire  (IL  Thes.  2,  6  seq.). 
We  find  indeed  a  striking  contrast  to  this  in  the  views 
of  the  Boman  Empire  as  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Daniel,  and  in  Tertullian's  interpretation  of  the 
second  (third)  petition  in  De  onU.  5 :  **  Optamus 
maturius  regnare  et  non  diutius  servire.** 

t  TertolL,  J^^olog.  37  :  "Si  non  apud  istam  (sciL 
Christianam)  <&ciplinam  magis  ooddi  liceret  quam 
ocddere.**  Similar  expressions  are  veiy  often  found 
in  the  Apologists,  espedaUy  in  reply  to  the  charge 
of  eating  human  flesh. 

XCt,  Overbeck's  comprehensive  and  instructive 
article  in  the  Siudien  zwr  Qetchichte  der  alien  Kircke 
(1876),  Heft  L 
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The  Christians  could  not  and  would  not 
believe  that  those  rulers,  whom  they  other- 
wise held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  their 
wisdom,  justice,  and  other  prominent  virtues, 
could  have  been  persecutors.  The  incon- 
sistent legislation  against  the  Christians  and 
its  arbitrary  and  forcible  execution  streng- 
thened them  in  this  view.  And  since  they 
saw  a  great  providential  dispensation  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  empire  and  Christi- 
anity were  born  at  the  same  hour,  and  since 
furthermore,  from  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Rome,  they  believed  themselves 
compelled  to  recognise  that  God  Himself 
had  associated  the  empire  with  the  Church, 
therefore  they  saw  in  the  empire,  in  spite  of 
the  multitude  of  conflicting  experiences, 
their  (}od-appointed  ally.*  In  proof  of  this, 
we  may  adduce  the  preface  of  a  letter  of 
protection  for  Christianity,  which  Bishop 
Melito,  of  Sardes,  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the  year  177.  He 
there  says:t  "Our  philosophy  flourished 
previously  among  the  barbarians,  but  when 
it  reached  thy  people,  under  the  powerful 
rule  of  thy  predecessor,  it  became  a  fortu- 
nate omen  for  thine  empire ;  for  since  that 
time  the  power  of  the  Romans  has  constantly 
gained  in  greatness  and  splendour.  Thou 
now  ascendest  the  throne  amid  general  re- 
joicing, and,  furthermore,  thou  wilt  not  lose 
thy  reward  if  thou  givest  thy  protection  to 
that  philosophy  which  began  with  the  reign 

♦Cf.  Ju^in,i4|)o/osr.i.l  seq.l7«eq.,  32.47.63;  Dialog, 
cum  Trypk.  86,  177  ;  Athenag.,  Supplic.  17  :  tx^irt 
a^*  tavrSfV  xotl  t^»  ivovpifiov  (3x(rt\itocit  t^ird^tiv, 
u)s  yap  v/Aiv  irarpi  kscI  vtS  treifrx  xtxj^tpuracif 
avu^tv  T^»  fixa-iKiixf  ii>^yt^oatv  ovrus  iu  rv  ^ii 
Kxt  tSj  vaf  aw  row  Xoyw  vi«  iroot/fuvv  aiAtptaru 
vavTx  ifVorirxKTxt.  The  loyal  naivete  of  Athen- 
agoras  is  also  clearly  exhibited  in  chap.  84  fin. 
TheophiL  Ad  Autd.  iii.  27 ;  fxrorc  S^n  ol  ^PufjMiot 
ifjLtyaXvyofro  rov  Ci oD  xpetrvfotros  avrovf.  Iren  ii. 
6,  2 ;  iv.  30,  3.  Tertull.,  Apolog.  4,  5,  83-87.  Ad. 
nation  i.  7,  De  idoloL  9.  Ad  Scaptd.  2,  etc.  etc.  The 
title  "rex,"  denoting  the  emperor,  was  quite  often 
used  by  the  Christianfl. 

t  Cf .  Euaeb.  Sist.  eccU  U.  26,  5  aeq. 


of  Augustus,  and  to  which  he  was  a  foeter- 
brother,  and  which  has  also  been  held  in 
honour  by  thy  predecessors  at  the  side  of 
other  forms  of  religion.  The  fact  that  the 
monarchy  since  the  reign  of  Augustas  has 
met  with  no  disaster,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, glory  and  fame  have  extended  every- 
where according  to  the  general  desire,  t^- 
nishes  the  strongest  proof  that  our  doctrines 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  sovereign  power, 
together  with  which  they  have  flourished, 
and  which  began  under  such  favourable 
auspices." 

These  sentiments  are  not  merely  loyal, 
but  they  are  suspiciously  so,  and  the  his- 
torical retrospect  of  the  apologist  is  far  from 
being  consistent  with  the  facts. 

So  much,  however,  follows  with  certainty: 
that  the  Christians  sought  to  avoid  a  con- 
flict as  long  as  they  were  able.  But  the 
conflict  could  not  fail  to  come.  These  two 
considerations  were  sufficient :  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  deny  their  Lord  and  King  as 
such,  and  that  they  must  refuse  to  worship 
the  picture  of  the  emperor.  To  this  the 
government  answered — not,  indeed,  at  once, 
but  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury— ^by  prohibiting  the  Christian  religion ; 
a  prohibition  which  was  in  force  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Spain,  and  from  Egypt  to 
Britain.  It  is  a  very  instructive  task  to 
follow  out  the  results  of  this  proscription  in 
the  East  and  West 

It  is  especially  interesting,  however,  to 
seek  an  answer  to  the  questions,  whether  the 
Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into  the 
emperor's  palace  at  the  tune  of  the  persecu- 
tions, and  what  the  persecuting  emperors 
knew  of  Christianity. 

The-  palace  of  the  emperor,  situated  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  opposite  the  Capitoline, 
formed  a  separate  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
court  of  the  emperor  (familia,  domtisj  con- 
sisted of  many  thousands.  We  possess  to- 
day,  through  the  inscriptions  found  in  the 
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excavations,  more  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  emperor's  court  than  con- 
cerning almost  any  other  part  of  imperial 
Rome.  These  inscriptions  furnish  us  with 
■very  accurate  knowledge  respecting  the  ex- 
tent and  arrangements  of  the  Court.* 

The  Imperial  Court  consisted  not  only  of 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Emperor, 
but  included  also  all  those  holding  any  office 
in  the  royal  household.  Originally  such 
offices  were  entirely  separate  from  those 
under  the  State.  While  the  latter  could  be 
held  only  by  free  persons  of  equestrian  or 
senatorial  rank,  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
served  in  the  court  and  palace  of  the  emperor 
were  his  freedmen  or  slaves. 

But  the  more  the  government  developed 
into  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  higher  also 
became  the  respect  paid  to  the  court  officers ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  even  at  quite  an 
early  period,  senators  and  men  of  equestrian 
rank  not  unfrequently  courted  the  favour 
of  influential  officers  at  the  imperial  court, 
nay,  even  were  obliged  to  demand  their 
favour.t  Thus  it  came  about,  further,  that 
persons  of  equestrian  rank  were  appointed  to 
office  in  the  emperor's  household,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  freedmen  and  slaves  were 
raised  to  the  equestrian  order  and  promoted 
to  office  under  the  State.  The  emperor 
wished  to  show  that  even  in  this  respect  his 
favour  could  create  and  support  the  aristo- 
cracy. 

Even  marriage  relations  were  entered  into 
with  the  noble  Roman  families,  t  In  general, 

*  Cf.  Friedlander,  ibid,  vol  i,  pp.  71-210. 
Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  781  seq.  Besides  the  inscriptions, 
statements  concerning  the  ''Domus  Oseearis"  are 
fotind  in  (the)  contemporary  Uterature.  Cf.  e.g.  Philo, 
Flacc.,  p.  520.  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  92.  The  references 
in  Christian  authors  wiU  be  considered  further  on. 

t  Cf.  Friedlander,  iMd.,  voL  i,  p.  S8  seq.  Con- 
cerning the  shameless  conduct  of  these  upstarts,  of. 
ibid.,  p.  96  seq.,  100  seq.,  112  seq. 

t  Cf.  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  96  seq.  Momm- 
sen, ibid.,  p.  783,  note  5.  The  satirists  often  ridicule 
the  flattery  which  the  aristocracy  paid  to  the  freed- 
men. 


however,  it  remained  the  rule  that  the  court 
offices  were  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor's 
freedmen.  There  was  a  complete  gradation*, 
a  hierarchy  of  offices  under  the  emperor, 
from  the  lowest  positions  to  those  of  the 
highest  honour  and  influence.  In  the  best 
period  the  most  prominent  offices  were  the 
secretaryship,  and  the  offices  of  finance  and 
of  petitions.  In  after  times,  in  proportion 
as  the  emperor,  after  the  manner  of  oriental 
despots,  required  worship  to  be  paid  to  him, 
the  head  chamberlain  became  the  most  in- 
fluential person  at  Court,  nay,  even  in  the 
State.  The  catalogue  below  may  serve  to 
exhibit  the  variety  of  offices  even  before  the 
time  of  Constantino.  Of  course  there  often 
belonged  to  a  single  office  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  the  chief-secretary  down  to 
bureau  servants,  having  no  title.*    We  can 

♦  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Ep,  to  ihe  PhUipp,  (8  edit.  1873), 
pp.  169-176,  "  Cssar's  Household."  In  this  exceUent 
excursus  may  be  found  also  a  catalogue  of  the  offices 
connected  with  the  emperor's  court  The  foUowlng  - 
list  is  somewhat  fuUer,  but  makes  no  claim  to  com- 
pleteness :  '*  Ab  epistulis  (divided  into  Latin  and 
Greek  subdiyisions),  a  libellis,  a  rationibus  (procuratio 
Bummarum  rationum),  dispensator  rationis  privates, 
procurator  patrimonii,  negotiator,  sumptuarius,  exactor 
tributorum,  magister,  peedagogus  puerorum,  a  studiis, 
adiutor  studiorum,  procurator  ab  ephemeride,  a  manu, 
a  memoria,  nomendator,  a  codicillis,  procurator  a 
mandatis,  a  cognitionibus,  tabeUarius,  a  Bibliotheca 
Latina  Apollinis,  a  Bibliotheca  Palatina  Graeca, 
chirurgus,  ocularius,  astrologus,  procurator  thesau- 
rorum,  propositus  auri  esoarii,  ab  aigento  potorio, 
prsepositus  a  crystallinis,  pnspositus  a  fiblis,  a  cura 
catellse,  argentarius,  procurator  prsegustatorum, 
ooquus,  tridinarius,  tiiclinarcha,  {Hrocurator  vinorum, 
nationaUs  vinorum,  a  vesti  regi%  a  vest!  forensi,  sutor, 
tonstrix,  sardnatrix,  unctor,  pnepositus  velariorum, 
ostiarius,  pedisequus,  lecticarius,  diaetarohus,  prae- 
fectus  s.  cubiculi,  cubioularius,  {Hrocurator  balnei, 
villicus  hortorum,  a  lapididnis,  arohiteotus,  curator 
aquarum,  oastellarius,  omator,  histrio,  saltator,  de- 
signator, symphoniacus,  musicarins,  tessararius,  a 
muneribus,  curator  munerum  ao  venationum,  a  com* 
mentariis  equomm,  pnefeotns  vehiculorum,  procurator 
castrensis,  a  suppeUeotili  castrensi,  a  pendioe  cedri, 
a  frumentis,  procurator  rationis  puipurarum,"  etc, 
etc. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  offices  were  iden* 
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measure  the  enormous  extent  of  the  imperial 
court  from  the  fact  that  a  special  part  of 
the  palace  was  set  apart  for  sick  servants.* 
Everyone  holding  these  ofi&ces  was  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  favour,  caprice,  and  opinion 
of  the  emperor.  A  nod,  and  they  hecame  no- 
thing.t  Many,  however,  arose  to  high  honour 
and,  what  is  most  surprising  of  all,  to  great 
wealth.  X    Still,  large  as  the  number  of  such 

tical  with  each  other,  but  this  ootdd  be  trne  of  only  a 
few.     The  difference  too  between  "curator"  and 
"  procurator  "  should  be  noticed.    The  above  list  may 
be  augmented  stiU  further  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
number  of  royal  servants  in  the  emperor's  private 
possessions,  manufactories,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;    on  the  other  hand,  by  the  multitude  of 
attendants  having  no  title  (concerning  "  vicarii,"  see 
FriedlJinder,  ibid.,  voL  L,  p.  121),  pages,  consecrators, 
favourite  slaves,  etc.   Finally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  emperor's  freedmen  of  high  rank  were  in  the 
habit  of  owning  large  numbers  of  slaves  who,  with 
their  masters,  belonged  to  the  court. 
♦  Friedlander,  ibid.,  voL  i.,  p.  108  seq. 
f  Concerning  their  position  before  the  law,  which 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  other  slaves  and 
freedmen,  cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  783  seq.    It  may 
bid  remarked  that  the  freedmen  usually  took  the 
family  name  of  their  masters,  so  that  is  often  possible, 
from  the  name,  to  know  to  what  family  of  the  aristo- 
cracy the  freedman  of  his  anoestors  belonged.    It  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  in  our 
investigation  (cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  725  seq. ;  con- 
oeming  the  double  names  of  the  royal  slaves,  see 
ibid.,  p.  783,  note  5).    Finally,  we  refer  again  to  the 
apt  developments  of  Lightfoot  (ibid.,  p.  170) :  "  At 
the  same  time  time  the  connection  with  Caesar's 
household  doubtless  secured  even  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  slaves  and  freedmen  substantial  though  undefined 
privUeges  and  immunities,  and  conferred  on  them  a 
certain  social  importance  among  their  equals,  which 
made  them  value  their  position."    See  Plin.  N.  H.  ziii 
5  :  "  MaroelU  .^Isemini  liUertus  sed  qui  se  potentiae 
causa  Csesaris  libertis  adoptasset."    Hist  Aug.  Perti- 
nax  8  :   "  Bedidit  preterea  dominis  eos  qui  ae  ex 
privatis  domibus  in  aulam  oontulerant.'* 

t  Examples  in  Friedl&ider,  ibid.,  pp.  88  seq.  121, 
taken  from  Fliny,  Eist,  Nat  viL  129 ;  xxxiiL  145  ; 
Tertull.,  De  paU,  5 ;  Sueton.,  Otho  5.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  inscription  cited  by  Henzen,  No.  6651 : 
''In  a  oolumbaiium  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  tomb 
of  the  Sdpioe,  was  found  the  epitaph  of  the  cashier 
of  the  imperial  head  treasury  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 


cases  was,  they  were  only  exceptionaL  Who 
can  estimate  the  vast  multitude  of  those 
who  had  no  names,  the  slaves  of  other  slaves, 
who  had  the  hardest  lot? 

Even  at   the   best,  it   was   a   splendid 
wretchedness  at  this  court,  and  only  too 
often  it  was  the  seminary  of  vice  and  crime 
— frequently   misery    without    splendour. 
They  could  never  be  assured  of  an  honour- 
able burial ;  they  possessed  no  right  over 
the  disposal  of  their  property.    How  would 
every  glimmer  of  friendly  light  be  greeted 
by  these  poor  unfortunate  i>eople !     How 
the  fall  sunlight  of  day,  as  it  dawned  upon 
them !    We  may  complete  the  picture  by 
noticing  the  fact  that  the  bodyguard  of  the 
emperor  consisted  almost  without  exception 
of  German   troops,  famous   in  Rome  on 
account  of  their  loyalty.    They  had  the 
same  part  to  play  as  the  Swiss  at  the  courts 
from  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  till  the 
present.*    Also  a  cohort  of  the  royal  prae- 
torian guard  was  stationed  day  and  night  in 
the  palace.    Their  barracks  (the  prsBtorium) 
were  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Rome,  near  the  Porta  Viminalis.t  In  the  third 
century  the  pwetorians  not  only  dethroned 
emperors,  but  ako  placed  them  on  the  throna 
The  commander  ("  proefectus  praetorii ")  was 
at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  police  at  Rome, 
and  held  the  most  important  office  in  the  city. 

He  was  a  slave  of  Tiberius.  The  monument  was  set 
up  by  sixteen  slaves  (*  vicarii ')  who  were  accompany- 
ing him  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  when  death  overtook 
him.  Such  a  retinue  gives  us  a  ooirect  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  entire  household.  It  oonaisted  of 
two  secretaries,  two  chamberlains,  two  oookB»  two 
attendants,  two  butlers,  a  physioian,  a  wardrobe- 
keeper,  a  business  manager,  a  husbandman  and  an 
anonymous  person." 

♦  Cf.  Tacitus,  Afinal.  xv.  58.  Hist  L  81,  iii.  69; 
Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  762  ;  Marquardty  SBm.  Staatner- 
valhmg,  voL  ii  (1876),  p.  471  seq.  The  xidioole  of 
Renan  (Aniiehrist  [(Jerman  edition,  1873],  pp.  97, 
243,  note  2)  at  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient  Gennans  if 
m-applied. 

t  Cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  762 ;  Marquardt»  ibtd^ 
pp.  389,  460  seq. 
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Whence^  now,  originated  this  immense 
multitude  of  imperial  slaves  and  freedmen  ? 
They  were  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  great  empire.  We  hear  of  pages  frt)m 
the  Crimea,  ^ves  from  Britain,  slaves  from 
Barbary.* 

The  chief  quota,  however  (and  this  is  an 
important  fact),  was  furnished  by  the  Orient 
and  by  Greece.t  The  finer  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  their  business  capacity  and  inventive 
genius,  and  the  pliant  nature  of  the 
Orientals,  made  them  both  in  special  de- 
mand. We  must  assume  that  the  emperor's 
palace  was  the  chief  centre  of  oriental  life 
in  the  world's  capital — a  city  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  was  half  Oriental,  half 
Greek.  X  As  for  the  rest,  the  inhabitants  also 
of  the  imperial  court  were  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, since  large  numbers  were  sent  to 
the  private  estates  of  the  emperors  in  the 
provinces,  and  fresh  recruits  came  to  the  city. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  oriental 
slaves  many  Jews.  §   The  number  of  Jews  in 

^  De  Eosfd,  BuOeU,  di  ArcheoL  criH,,  i.  72,  y.  75. 
The  inscriptioiis  came  from  the  house  of  the  royal 
pages  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine. 

f  CL  Friedlander,  ibid.,  p.  78  seq.,  and  the  thorough 
investigations  of  Caspari,  '*  Grieohen  nnd  Griechisch 
in  der  rdmischen  Gemeinde  in  den  drei  ersten  Jahr- 
hnnderten  ihres  Bestehens,"  in  his  QueUen  lur  Ot$- 
chichU  der  Taufiymboli  "  (voL  iiL  1875),  pp.  267-466. 

t  Cf.  Seneca  ad.  Helv.  Cons.  6  oonoeming  the 
population  of  Rome :  **  Jube  istoe  omnes  ad  nomen 
dtari  et  unde  domo  qnisqne  sit  qnsere :  videbis  mal- 
orem  partem  esse  quae  relictis  sedibos  suis  yenerit  in 
maximam  qoidam  et  pnlcherrimam  mrbem,  non  tamen 
suam." 

§  The  number  of  Jews  in  Rome  can  be  estimated 
approzimatel J,  for  the  beginning  of  the  first  centmy, 
according  to  Josephns,  Anttq,  xviiL  8,  5  (cf.  Tacit, 
AnnaL  il  85  ;  Sueton.,  Tibr,  86),  and  An^.  xvii  ii  1. 
See  also  Cicero,  Pro  Plaooo  28,  concerning  the  Jews 
2n  Home.  Cf .  Merivale,  Sutory  of  the  Motnans,  yi. 
257  seq. ;  Wieseler,  Chronologic  d,  apott,  ZeitaUen 
(1848),  p.  874  seq.;  Schiirer,  Lehrbuok  der  nevUtita- 
mentUchm  ZeUgeKhichU  (1874),  p.  624  seq. ;  Hans- 
rath,  N.  T.  ZeUgeachiekU  (yoL  ii  1872),  pp.  95  seq., 
347  seq.,  (yoL  iii.  1874),  p.  71  seq. ;  Benan,  Paulm 
(Carman  edition,  1869),  pp.  127—142.    Cf.  also  "The 


Rome  in  the  post-Augustan  period  may  be 
reckoned  in  round  numbers  as  over  20,000. 
They  made  themselves  conspicuous,  then,  as 
to-day,  as  vendors  of  old  clothing  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  in  Trostevere,  as  rich 
and  not  unfrequently  titled  bankers  on  the 
principal  streets,  as  quack  doctors,  astro- 
logers, and  fortune-tellers  in  the  mean 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  as  cultured  mis- 
sionaries among  the  aristocracy.  And  as 
the  Jewish  faith  made  its  way,  with  the 
tenacity  peculiar  to  that  nationality,  and 
kept  spreading  among^  the  highest  circles 
of  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  the 
satirists  f  and  the  contempt  of  the  old 
Romans,  f  so  were  Jews  also  to  be  found 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,  and  that, 
too,  in  surprisingly  large  numbers. 

Inscriptions  inform  us  that  the  number  of 
Jews  at  the  court,  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  was  so  great  that  they  possessed 
a  synagogue  of  their  own.  §    When  we  read 

Apostles;"  Hnidekoper,  Judaism  at  Rome  (1876); 
Friedlander,  ibid.,  yoL  L  p.  872,  yol  iii  p.  509  seq. ; 
Lightfoot,  PkiUpp.,  p.  14 ;  Caspari,  ibid.,  yoL  iii  p. 
268  seq.  Cf.  also  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  on  those  Epistles  of  Paul  written 
from  his  imprisonment;  Seyerlen,  Entstechung  und 
erite  Schieksale  der  ChriMtengemeinde  in  Rom,  (1874). 

On  the  subject  of  Jewish  Bomish  inscriptions,  good 
seryice  has  been  done  sinoe  Boeio  (1682),  espedallj  by 
Garmcd  in  different  articles  (1862  seq.)  and  by  A. 
y.  Engestidm  (''  Cm  Jndarae  i  Bom  under  sUdre  tider 
ooh  deras  Katakomber."  Upsala,  1876);  see  Schttrer 
in  the  "TheoL  Lit-Zeitang,"  1876,  No.  16,  p.  412 
seq.    The  older  literature  is  treated  by  Engestronu 

*  Ci  Seneca  as  quoted  by  Augustine,  De  dvitaU 
dei,  yi.  11  :  "  Cum  interim  usque  eo  soeleratlssims 
gentis  consuetude  conyaluit,  ut  per  omnes  jam  terrM 
recepta  sit ;  yioti  yiotoribus  leges  dederunt." 

f  EspeciaUy  Horace,  Martial,  Juyenal,  and  others. 
Cf.  the  coUection  of  passages  in  Huidekoper,  Judaitm 
at  Rome,  and  Giles  ("  Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewish 
Scripture  History,"  1856). 

X  Especial  attention  is  called  here  to  the  criticisms 
of  Tadtus. 

§  Xwayofyi  Avyovma-itn :  Corp,  Inecr.  Cfreee, 
9902,  9908,  cf.  Fiorelli,  Catalogo  del  Mu$eo  NaziotuUe 
di  NapoU,  lecriz.  Lot,  1956,  1960 ;  Orelli,  8222 ; 
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Upon  inscriptions  of  Jews  named  Aurelius, 
Claudius,  Julianus,  or  of  Jewish  women 
named  Flavia  Antonia,  Aurelia,  Faustina, 
the  supposition  does  not  lie  far  off  that  they 
were  the  emperor  s  slaves  or  freedmen,  or 
their  descendants.*  The  Jews  had  also 
great  influence.  Through  the  Jewish  court 
actor,  Alityrus,  who  stood  in  the  highest 
favour  with  Nero,  Josephus  was  introduced 
at  Puteoli  to  the  Empress  Foppsea,  and 
secured,  through  her  assistance,  the  release 
of  several  Jewish  priests  from  slavery.t 
Even  the  Empress  Fopp»a  herself  seemed  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  proselyte.}  Thallas,  a 
Samaritan  and  freedman  of  Tiberius,  was 
able  to  lend  a  million  denarii  to  the  Jewish 
king  Herod  Agrippa.  § 

The  relations  between  the  Herods  and  the 
Julian  and  Claudian  emperors  were  very 
intimate.  ||  Other  facts  of  like  nature  might 
be  cited. 

Gamioci,  Dissertazioni,  il  162, 12;  Engestrom,  No.  8, 
4,  p.  81.  There  wm  also  in  Home  a  awuyvyi 
^Ayptwua-tm  :  Corp,  Inter,  GrcBC,  9907  ;  Engestrom, 
No.  2,  p.  81.  It  is  probable  that  Agrippa,  the  friend  of 
Augustus,  is  here  meant.  Concerning  other  Agrippas, 
see  Waddington,  FasUa  des  pravinoes  Asiatiques 
(1872),  No.  94.  For  other  Jewish  synagogues  in 
Borne,  see  Engestrom. 

*  Flavia  AnUmma:  Engestrom,  No.  8.  Quuitt« 
CladiuB  SynuiuB :  E.  No.  S.  Annianut,  son  of  JtUu 
anu9:  E.  No.  9.  Julianu$,  son  of  JuUanus :  E.  No. 
10.  Lucina:  E.  No.  16.  LuciUa:  E.  No.  44. 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander :  E.  No.  18.  Valetitie, 
husband  of  Lucretia  Fauttina :  E.  No.  19.  G<i^u$  : 
B.  No.  24.  Julia:  E.  No.  27.  Alexander:  E.  No. 
84.  Aurelia  Camerina :  E.  No.  35.  AureUm  Jotea, 
husband  of  Aurelia  Auguria:  E.  No.  86.  ^lia 
Alexandria,  daughter  of  uEUa  Septima :  E.  No.  87. 
Flavia  Dativa  Flavice:  E.  No.  88.  MarceUa:  E. 
No.  41.  Concerning  Jews  at  the  court,  see  Benan, 
Antichritt,  p.  9,  n.  2,  126  seq. 

t  Cf.  Josephus,  Vit,,  cap.  3. 

t  Cf.  Josephus,  AtUiq.,  xx.  8, 11. 

§  Cf.  Josephus,  Aniiq,,  xriiL  6,  4.  Concerning  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  Jewess  Acme,  a  female  slave 
of  the  Empress  Livia,  see  Antiq.,  xvii  5,  789 ;  JBell, 
Judaic,  I  32,  689. 

II  Cf.  Sohfirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neuUtUmtntlichen  Zeit- 
SftHhicJUe,  p.  208  seq. 


Thus,  even  in  the  first  century,  numerous 
points  of  connection  arose  between  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  and  the  imperial  court 

And  now,  what  was  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  period  ?  When  did  it  come 
into  the  emperor's  palace — the  palace  of  the 
pretended  god?  Tradition  has  spun  a 
manifold  web  around  the  relations  betwe^ 
the  imperial  court  and  the  Christians.* 
Just  as  in  a  primitive  tropical  forest  the 
wild  vines,  radiant  with  flowers,  twine 
around  the  old  trunks,  often  clothing  a  dead 
tree  in  a  robe  of  splendour,  but  sapping  and 
killing  a  living  one,  so  also  legend  and  tra- 
dition have  spun  their  web  over  many  an 
old  memory,  covered  over  many  a  defect,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  many  a  reminis- 
cence, or  perverted  it  to  quite  the  opposite  of 
the  reality.  We  find  here  noteworthy  varia- 
tions in  the  records  of  the  Church.  The 
earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Constantine  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  very  mild  in  its  judgment 
of  the  emperors  and  their  edicts  of  perse- 
cution—yea, too  indulgent  and  oblivious  of 
them.  There  was  also  not  much  known 
about  the  relations  between  the  emperors 
and  the  Christians  at  their  courts.  All  this 
became  changed,  even  in  the  third  century, 
after  the  stormy  times  under  Decius  and 
Valerian.  But  it  is  only  when  we  reach  a 
later  period — ^from  the  fourth  century  on- 
ward— that  we  find  tradition  inclined  to 
paint  the  characters  of  all  the  emperors 
with  a  uniform  blackness,  just  as  if  they 
were  all  furies  like  Domitian,  frightful 
fools  like  Nero^  or  dreadful  fanatics  like 
Galerius.t 

*  Similar  fictions  can  also  be  shown  in  Jewbh 
tradition. 

t  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  extant  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs,  relating  to  the  first  three  centuries,  are 
fabrications  from  the  post-Constantine  period.  The 
traditional  Church  representation  of  the  period  of 
persecutions  has  its  origin  in  these  forgeries.  It  cor- 
responds passably  to  the  character  of  the  persecationt 
under  Dedns  and  Diocletian. 
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The  same  later  tradition  gives  us  accounts 
of  very  many  Christians  at  the  conrt>  and  of 
the  personal  relations  of  the  emperors  with 
them.  Thus  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
are  said  to  have  stood  before  Nero/  and 
Domitian  himself  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  John.t     These  are 

*  Cf.  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Tischendorf  *s 
Acta  Apot.  Apocr,  (Kenan,  Antichritt,  p.  9).  Cf. 
especially  cap.  31,  36  seq.,  84.  The  tradition  is  fonnd 
also  in  later  writers  with  numerous  variations  (the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  Kecognitions  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  connection).  Thus,  in  Joh.  Chiysos- 
tomus,  Asterius,  Glycas,  Theophylactus.  Especially 
Interesting  are  the  Acta  Pseuddin%  lib.  ii.  {BQdioih. 
Max,  Lugdun.,  T.  ii.  p.  67  seq.,  70  seq.)  In  Book  I. 
Nero  is  mentioned  only  incidentaUy ;  but  many  women 
of  high  rank  are  alluded  to.  Thus,  four  concubines  of 
the  Prsefect  Agrippa,  Agrippina,  Eucheria,  Euphemia, 
Dio.  Also  Xandippe,  the  wife  of  Albinus  "  Csesaris 
amicissiml."  In  Book  II.  the  influence  of  preaching 
is  much  more  clearly  seen :  "  Concursus  qnoque 
muHus  de  damo  CcetarU  fiebat  ad  Paulum,  credentium 
in  dominum  Jesum  Christum  ....  sed  et  inttUutor 
imperatoris  (L  e.,  Seneca)  adeo  est  iUi  amicitia  copu- 
latus,  widens  in  eo  divinam  sdentiam.**  A  '*  magister 
Caasaris"  read  Paul's  writing  to  him,  and  many  "  ex 
familiari  obsequio  Neronis"  followed  the  Apostle. 

Patroclus,  who  had  formerly  been  a  favourite  youth 
of  the  emperor,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  "  ad 
vini  ofBcium,"  embraced  Christianity.  Barnabas, 
Justus,  Paulus  Quidam,  Arion  Cappadoz,  Festus 
Galata — these  were  Christian  servants  of  Nero. 
Flautilla,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  appears  as  a  friend 
of  PauL  Thus  a  great  part  of  Nero*s  court  seems 
to  have  been  Christian. 

When  Nero  issued  a  general  edict  of  persecution, 
he  was  besieged  by  the  masses  ( !)  to  retract  it.  Here, 
then,  the  truth  of  history  appears  fuUy  falsified. 
Still,  such  historical  views  always  find  supporters. 
For  example,  in  the  representation  of  Count  de 
Champagny  {Lea  AtUonins,  edited  in  German  by 
Doehler,  vol  i.,  1876,  vol.  ii,  1S77)  we  find  them 
repeated.  I  vdU  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  work, 
which  in  many  respects  is  worthy  of  credit,  in  which, 
however,  the  history  of  the  early  Church  is  related 
from  an  entirely  uncritical  and  catholic  standpoint. 

^  CI  Acta  Johannis  in  Tischendorf  *s  Acta  Apott. 
Apocr, :  the  account  differs  in  Acta  Johannis  auctore 
Prochoro  {BiUioth,  Max.  Lugden,,  T.  ii.  p.  46  seq.). 
The  martyrdom  of  John  was  presupposed  by  Polycrates 
even  (Euseb.  Bist,  tccl,  v.  24,  8).  The  oil-martyrdom 
is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Deprcster,  hctres,  86. 


traditions  which  we  leave  out  of  the  account. 
But  even  older  legends  are  to  be  put  aside. 
For  example,  those  pretended  reports  of  the 
miracles  and  death  of  Christ  which  Pilate  is 
said  to  have  sent  to  Kome.*  Even  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century  it  is  related 
by  TertuUian  that  Tiberius,  on  the  basis  of 
these  reports,  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Senate  to  raise  Christ  to  the  rank  of  a  god ; 
but  that  the  Senate,  professedly  on  technical 
grounds,  refused  consent  to  this  measure; 
that  Tiberius,  however,  held  fast  to  his  view 
concerning  Christ  and  threatened  with  death 
those  who  had  brought  accusations  against 
the  Christians.t  This  is  also  mere  tradition. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  pretended  corres- 
pondence of  Jesus  with  a  certain  king, 
Abgar  of  Edessa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
third  century,!  and  of  the  stories  about 
the  "legio  fiilminatrix"  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  etc.  § 

If  we  separate  these  and  similar  legends 
from  the  account,  we  have  few  highly-coloured 
pictures  left.  Those  we  do  possess  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  paintings  of  ruins.  But  the 
work  of  putting  together  a  small  mosaic  of 
that  memorable  epoch  is  not  without  its  pecu- 

*  Ci  the  oldest  traces  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate : 
Justin.,  Apol  i.  85  (88),  48  [?].  TertulL,  Apolog. 
5,  21 ;  the  various  essa3rs  referring  to  Pilate  in 
Tischendorf,  Ew.  Apocr,  (ed.  ii.,  1876),  p.  liv.-lxxx., 
pp.  210-458  ;  Euseb.,  Bist.  ted.  ii.  2 ;  Epipham,  50,  i  ; 
Acts  of  Pilate  from  heathen  sources  At  the  order  of 
Maximinus  (Euseb.  Hiii.  ted.  ix.  5,  7).  Cf.  Lipsius, 
JHt  PUattuacten  kritiich  untersttcht,  Kiel,  1871 ; 
Hilgenfeld  in  the  ZeUtchriftfUr  wissench,  Tktol.,  1865, 
p.  340  seq.,  1871,  p.  607  seq. 

t  Cf.  TertulL,  Apolog.  5 ;  Euseb.,  Hist,  ted,  ii.  2 ; 
Braun,  JHsa.  de  Tiberii  Christum  in  deorum  numerum 
rrferendi  consUio.    Bonn,  1834. 

t  Cf.  Euseb., iTtrt.  eccl.l  13  ;  TMOij^  The  Jhctrine 
of  Addai,  the  Apostle,  London,  1876 ;  Zahn,  QotHng. 
gdeh/r.  Am.,  1877,  No.  6 ;  Noldeke,  Lit.  Centr.  Blatt, 
1876,  No.  29 ;  NesUe,  TheoU  Lit.  ZtUung,  1876, 
No.  26;  1877,  No.  4. 

§  Cf.  ApoUinaris  in  Euseb.,  Bist,  eed.  v.  5,  4; 
TertulL,  Apolog.  6,  Ad,  Scap.  4 ;  Otto,  Corpus  Apolo* 
gett,,  T.  ix,  p.  486  seq. 
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liar  attractions,  and  at  the  very  outset  is  full 
of  promise.  We  are  able  to-day,  on  the  basis 
of  fully  authenticated  records,  to  declare, 
with  satisfEtctory  certainty,  that  even  in  the 
time  qf  the  Apostles  the  pcdace  of  the  emperor 
was  one  of  the  chief  secUs  of  the  growing 
Christian  Church  in  Rome, 

The  New  Testament  makes  mention  of 
Christians  at  the  emperor's  court,  and  that, 
too,  in  an  especially  important  passage.  Not 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
Kome,  he  writes  to  the  distant  Church  at 
Fhilippi  the  Epistle  which  has  received  a 
place  in  our  New  Testament.* 

The  Epistle  closes  with  these  words :  "All 
the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are 
of  Caesar's  household."  t  The  Apostle  thus 
bears  witness  here  that  about  the  year  62 
there  were  Christians  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
and  furthermore  he  singles  them  out  for 
special  mention.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause he  himself  preached  at  the  court  ? 
This  is  not  very  probable  ;  for  his  house  was 
near  the  Prsetorium,  a  long  distance  from 
the  Palatine.  No!  These  Christians  in 
"Caesar's  household"  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted previously  with  the  Church  at 
Philippi.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the 
Church  at  the  court  was  already  formed 
before  Paul  came  to  Rome,  and  that  they 
already  constituted  a  prominent  division  of 
the  Christian  community  there.!  This  is, 
in  fact,  capable  of  proof.  Let  us  look  at 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  58  or  59,  before  Paul 
had  ever  been  in  Rome,  yet  at  the  close  of 

*  The  gimulneneflB  of  this  Epistle  has  lately  been 
oaUed  in  question  again  by  Holstein  (Jahrb,  fUr  pro- 
test. Thtolog,,  1876,  pp.  426-495 ;  1876,  pp.  58-165, 
282-872)  and  Hoekstra  {Theoi.  Tijdtckr.,  1876,  pp. 
416-479.  As  opposed  to  both  cf.  Hilgenfeld 
(Zeittck,  /.  witi.  Theol,  1875,  p.  566  seq.;  1877, 
p.  145  seq. 

t  Chap.  4,  22. 

t  Cf.  the  oarefol  investigations  of  lightfoot 
{PhUipp,  pp.  1-28). 


this  Epistle  he  sends  greetings  to  more  than 
twenty  persons  there.* 

He  was  personally  acquainted  with  very 
many  of  them ;  so  active  already  was  the 
intercourse  between  the  Christians  at  Borne 
and  those  in  the  provinces.  Now,  among 
the  names  we  meet  with  several,  which  we 
find  repeated  in  the  inscriptions  as  names 
of  slaves  belonging  to  the  emperor. 

This  may  only  be  accidental.  The  fol- 
lowing consideration,  however,  is  of  greater 
importance.  Only  twice  in  the  chapter  of 
greeting  does  Paul  send  salutations  to  whole 
classes  of  persons — ^namely,  to  the  ChristiaQB 
in  the  household  of  Narcissus,  and  to  thoee 
in  the  household  of  Aristobulus.+  They 
must  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  retinue 
of  two  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  at  the  time  of  the  EmpoKur 
Claudius  (41-54  A.D.),  no  one  held  greater 
power  in  Rome,  no  one  stood  nearer  to  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  than  a  certain  Nar- 
cissus ;  and  a  certain  Aristobulus,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  lived  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  trusted  firiend  of  Claudius.  It  is  not, 
then,  perhaps  too  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
Christians  to  whom  the  Apostle  here  sent 
greetings  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  these 
men.  Narcissus  and  Aristobulus  were  already 
dead ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that,  as  often 
happened  in  such  cases,  their  slaves  went 
into  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  t 

*  Very  many  critics  consider  the  close  of  this 
Epistle  as  not  PanHne,  or  at  least  separate  it  from  the 
'  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  The  first  hypothesis  (Banr, 
Lncht,  Volkmar,  and  others)  is  nnfonnded  ;  the  latter 
(Ewald,  H.  Schnltz,  and  others)  rests  upon  note- 
worthy considerations.  I  am,  however,  unaUe  to 
regard  their  reasons  as  convincing.  Lightfoot 
{PkiUpp.  p.  169  seq.),  by  a  oomparison  of  the  Inaei^ 
tions,  and  by  pointing  out  a  series  of  consideratioBt 
hitherto  unnoticecl,  has  earned  the  credit  of  '"^**«c 
it  again  very  probable  that  the  dosing  du^iter  bel«nfi 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

+  Rom.  xvi  10, 11. 

t  Ckmoeming  Narcissus,  the  freedman  and  priTate 
secretary  (ab  epistulis)  of  Claudius,  cf .  Paoly,  J2e•^ 
encyUop,  T.  Y.,  p.  414.    He  died  in  the  year  54or  ^ 
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If,  however,  such  testimony  be  considered 
still  doubtful,  we  possess  proof  that  is  incon- 
testable. An  epistle  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  the  Church  at  Rome  sent  to  Corinth 
in  the  year  95,  or  a  little  later,  by  the  hand 
of  a  certain  Clemens,  to  settle  the  disturb- 
ances there.  At  the  close  of  this  epistle  the 
Roman  Church  says,  that  they  have  made 
two  men  responsible  for  its  delivery  who 
from  their  youth  up,  even  to  old  age,  have 
gone  in  and  out  among  them  blameless — i.e., 
two  trusty  men  who  must  have  been  Chris- 
tians at  least  since  the  year  50.  And  what 
are  their  names?  Claudius  Ephebus  and 
Valerius  Bito*    Here  it  is  no  longer  pos- 

^  Ab  was  usual  in  such  cases,  his  household  would 
most  probably  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
still,  however,  retaining  the  name  of  Narcissus.  One 
member  of  this  household  apparently  is  commemo- 
rated in  an  extant  inscription,  TL  CLAUDIO.  SP. 
F.  NARCISSIANO  (Murat,  p.  1160,  4).  These 
Narcissiani  I  suppose  to  be  designated  by  St.  Paul's 
01  fx  t5»  Sacxlarrov"  (lightfoot,  PMlipp,  p.  173). 
Concerning  AJistobulus,  see  Pauly,  T.  I.  2,  p.  1600. 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiq,  xz.  1,  2,  he  was  still 
Hying  in  the  year  45.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  "  The  Emperor  Claudius,  writing  at  this 
time,  speaks  x>f  Aristobulus  as  entertaining  most 
dutiful  and  friendly  sentiments  toward  himsell 
When  the  slaves  of  a  household  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  master,  by  cession,  or  inheritance,  or  confis- 
cation, they  continued  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
of  their  former  proprietor.  Thus  a  slave  whom  the 
emperor  had  inherited  by  the  will  of  the  Galatian 
King  Amyntas,  is  described  as  CJSSARIS.  SER. 
AMYNTIANUS  (Grut.  p.  677,  6).  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  imperial  household,  we  meet  with  Mae- 
cenatiani,  Arippiani,  Germaniciani,  etc.,  where  in  like 
manner  the  names  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
earlier  masters.  Now,  it  seems  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  intimate  relations  between  Claudius  and 
Aristobulus,  that  at  the  death  of  the  latter  his 
servants,  wholly  ot  in  part,  should  be  transferred  to 
the  palace.  .  .  .  And  as  the  household  of  Aristo- 
bulos  would  naturally  be  camposed  in  a  laige  measure 
of  Jew%  the  gospel  would  the  more  easily  be  intro- 
duced to  their  notice"  (Lightfoot,  PhdUpp,  p.  178). 
Lightfoot  is  right  in  considering  it  significant  that 
directly  afterward  a  certain  Herodian  is  greeted  by 
the  Apostle. 
*   CI  L  Clem.  ad.  Cor.,  cap.  63,  8 :  Mi^'ifOfAtf 


sible  to  doubt,  Claudius  is  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  inf&mous  Messalina,  his 
wife,  sprang  from  the  "  gens  Valeria." 

These  two  men,  therefore,  belonged  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  household  of  the  emperor, 
and  there  were  Christians  at  the  court  of 
Claudius,  a  court  in  comparison  with  which 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  virtue  itself. 

But  still  further,  it  was  precisely  from  the 
number  of  these  Christians  that  the  trusty 
men  of  the  Koman  Church  were  chosen. 
They  were  Christians  whose  fidelity  had  been 
tested.  They  saw  Paul  while  he  was  yet  in 
Rome.  Thus  we  see  that  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Roman  Church,  known  to  ua  by  name, 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor.  We 
know  quite  surely  the  general  fiEtct  that  there 
were  Christians  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
Claudius,  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  which 
it  must  be  confessed  is  not  very  clear.* 

But  what  was  the  position  and  influence 
of  these  Christians  in  the  emperor's  palace  ? 
We  do  not  know ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  belonged  to  the  lowest 
grade.  Paul,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  writes  that  no  one  stood  by  him 
at  his  trial.t  We  have,  however,  some 
evidences,  though  indeed  of  an  uncertain 
nature,  that  even  in  Nero's  time  Christianity 
had  won  a  place  in  a  few  fetmilies  of  the 

Of  Jtv^fxs  nrto'Tovs  xai  a-v^pofcis  avo  viornrof 
avaa-rpx^ifraf  iojf  ywpow  afJieiJt.VTbfS  h  i9/x?y,  o'trinf 
fj^pTvpts  tao9r»t  fMTat^v  vixatv  xxt  vi^ajv.      C.  65,  1  : 

Kxt  OvaXiptot  Blroffa  a-iff  xxi  ^sprovvoiru  h  slprnfti 
lji.tr ot  ^xpxs  Iv  riyjn  dfairifA^l/xn  mpoi  vifxois. 
See  my  commentary  on  these  passages  {dementia  R, 
ad  Cwrinthioe  Q)p.  [1876],  p.  IvL  pp.  106-109) ;  Light- 
foot, 8.  Clement  of  Rome  [1869]  ;  Appendix  [1877], 
p.  177  seq.,  p.  255  seq. 

*  Sueton.,  Claudiui  25 :  '<  Judseos  impnlsore  Ckreito 
assidue  tmnultuantes  Boma  ezpulit.'*  Cf .  Acts  xviii  2 ; 
for  "  Chrestus,"  TertulL,  Apolog,  8 ;  Lactant.,  InsL 
Div.  iv.  7 ;  Justin.,  Apolog.  i.  4.  The  name  occurs 
also  on  a  heathen  Latin  inscription.  Cf.  Corp. 
Inter,  LaL  T.  vi,  p.  L,  No.  880-975. 

t  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  This  passage  may  safely  be  re- 
gard^ as  without  doubt  Pauline. 
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nobility.  If  I  see  correctly,  there  are  four 
considerations  which  deserve  notice  in  this 
connection — 

First:  There  seems  to  have  existed  a 
common  belief  in  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  Nero's  teacher,  Seneca,  was 
converted  by  Paul,  and  there  was  indeed  in 
this  century  a  correspondence  in  existence 
reputed  to  have  been  that  between  Seneca 
and  the  Apostle.  Augustine,  for  example^ 
did  not  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these 
letters.* 

Jerome  was  more  cautious,  but  he  even 
did  not  hesitate  to  include  Seneca  in  his 
history  of  Christian  literature.t  Who,  then, 
was  Seneca,  the  philosopher  of  the  court? 
A  very  noteworthy  character  !  He  had  all 
the  qualities  which  would  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  all  times ;  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge,  quick  intuitions, 
political  ability,  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  its  motives,  passions,  and  faults.  He 
possessed  a  strong  bias  for  the  noble  and 
the  good.  He  was  acquainted  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  with  the  means  by  which  salva- 
tion could  come  to  a  lost  world.  He  uttered 
the  most  excellent  maxims,  wrote  confessions 
and  exhortations  of  the  most  affecting  truth, 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  Christians 
claimed  him  as  their  own.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  such  a  man  was  a 
heathen.  And  yet  we  must  reckon  Seneca, 
the  teacher  of  a  Nero,  as  the  saddest  and 

*  Epist.  cliii.  14  :  "  Seneca  caiuB  qusedam  ad 
Faulum  apostolum  leguntor  epistnlse.*'  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  Augustine  himself  read  the  letters. 

t  Cf.  Hieron.,  Dt  vir,  iU,  12 ;  Adv,  Jovin,  i  49 : 
"  noster  Seneca."  These  letters  were  finally  published 
by  Haase  (opp.  SenecaSf  T.  ilL  p.  476  seq.).  They 
exist  in  perhaps  a  hundred  manuscripts.  Cf.  also 
Fleuiy,  St.  Paul  et  Shihpu  (1853),  T.  ii.  p.  300  seq. ; 
Aubertin,  Etud,  crit,  tur  le$  rapportt  tupposes  enire 
Sin^que  et  St,  Pavl  (1867),  p.  409  seq. ;  Kraus,  Der 
BrUfwechsd  Pauli  mil  Seneca  (TUbing,  TheoL  Quar- 
talschr.,  1867,  p.  607  seq.);  Lightfoot,  "The  Letters 
of  Paul  and  Seneca"  {Ep.  to  the  Philipp.  p.  327  seq.). 
Psendolinus  also  (see  above,  note  46)  presupposes  tiie 
Christianity  of  Seneca. 


most  pitiable  figure  which  history  has  left  us. 
His  life  was  not  stamped  with  his  many 
noble  qualities  and  talents,  but  by  vanity 
and  lack  of  principle.  He  himself  allowed 
dust  and  mould  to  gather  upon  the  gold  of 
his  intellect  and  his  lofty  ideals. 

In  Nero's  court  this  genius  not  only 
stooped  to  heartless  sentiment,  but  also  to 
vice  and  sin.  Is  it  with  such  a  man  Paul  is 
said  to  have  had  intercourse?  Is  it  true 
that  he  himself  cherished  a  kind  of  Nioo- 
demus-Christianity  ?  This  would  not  be  so 
entirely  impossible,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  Paul  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  brother  of  Seneca  in  Corinth,  where 
he  was  pro-consul,  and  had  shown  himseli 
firiendly  to  the  Apostle.*  It  may  be  men- 
tioned further  in  this  connection  that  an 
epitaph,  belonging  indeed  to  the  third 
century,  was  found  in  Ostia,  which  reads 
thus :  Ann»o.  Paulo.  Petro.  Annseus.  Paulus-f 
There  were  therefore  members  of  the  ''  gens 
Anncea"  in  the  third  century,  who  were 
Christians,  and  who  adopted  by  preference 
the  name  Paulus.  Seneca  also  belonged  to 
the  "  gens  Annsea,"  and  this  fact  is  not  un- 
important. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Tertullian,  living  in 
the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of 
Seneca's  Christianity,  though  he  cites  him 
several  times  in  his  writings.!  Tertullian 
was,  however,  in  Rome,  and  everywhere 
rests  his  historical  statements  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Koman  Church.  §    To  this 

*  So  at  least  we  learn  in  Acts  xviiL,  12  i 

t  Cf.  De  Bossi  in  the  BvlUtt.  di  archeoL  cri$t.,  1867, 
p.  6  :  DM.  M.  ANNEO.  PAULO.  PETRO.  M. 
ANNEVS.  PAULVS.  FIUO.  CARISSIMO.  CL 
also  Friedliinder,  ibid.,  voL  ui  p.  585  ;  Benan,  Amtir 
chriUf  p.  9  seq.,  note  4 ;  Lightfoot,  ibid.,  p.  298,  note 
5.  The  incorrect  combinations  of  De  Kossi  conce^^ 
ing  the  consulate  of  Seneca  (BuiUtt,,  1866,  p.  60,  62) 
have  already  been  refated  by  Renan  and  Friedlander 
in  the  above-mentioned  works. 

t  Cf .  TertnlL,  Jk  ontmo,  20 :  "  Seneca  •(gpe  noetar." 
De  resurr.  camis  1  Apolog,  12,  60. 

§  Naturally  the  Carthaginian   Church 
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must  be  added  that  Seneca  spoke  of  Judaism 
in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  expected  of  a  man 
renowned  for  Christianity.*  Therefore,  in 
spite  of  striking  similarities  between  the 
sentiments  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  we  must 
regard  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  two 
men  and  the  Christianity  of  Seneca  as  very 
improbable,  t 

Hardly  more  probable,  in  the  second  place, 
is  that  account  according  to  which  not  only 
many  high-ranked  officers  of  the  palace,  but 
also  a  wife  of  Nero,  Livia,  were  converted 
by  Peter  and  Paul.  This  story  is  found  in 
a  comparatively  early  apocryphal  history  of 
the  Apostles.  Still  it  can  be  shown  that 
even  these  converted  memWrs  of  the  em- 
peror's household  formed  a  regular  part  in 
the  make-up  of  the  apocryphal  history  of 
the  Apostles,  t  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
be  doubly  on  our  guard. 

The  supposition  has  been  advanced  of  late 
that  Acte,   Nero's  favourite  female  slave, 

only  derived  traditions.  TertuU.,  Deprcuer,  hcer,  36 : 
**  Habes  Roman  unde  nobii  qaoqae  anctoritas  preesto 
est"  This  Rtatement  is  of  veiy  wide  application. 
TertuUian's  accounts  of  the  histozy  of  heresies  and 
the  origin  of  the  N.  1*.  writings  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  Boman  traditions. 

*  Benan  also,  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  rightly 
lays  stress  upon  this  point.  Cf .  Augustine,  De  dvitat, 
dei,  vi.  11. 

t  Much  has  been  written,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  upon  the  relations  between  Seneca  and 
PauL  Cf.  Fleury  in  the  above  work  (where  also  the 
older  literature  may  be  found),  Aubertin,  Martha 
(LcB  MoralUtes  sous  f  Empire  Bomain,  2  edit.,  1866), 
Baur  (Zeitsckr,  /.  wiss,  TheoL,  1858,  p.  161  seq.), 
ZeUer,  Schiller,  B.  Bauer.  The  essays  of  Lightfoot 
(ibid.,  pp.  268-331)  and  Boissier  {La  rtligwn  Bomaine, 
etc.,  T.  ii  pp.  52-104)  are  espedaUy  ezceUent.  Fried- 
lander  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  res- 
pecting the  relations  between  Paul  and  Seneca. 

t  Cf.  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings,  the  Acts  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  cap.  4,  81,  36  seq.,  84,  the  Acts  of 
PseudoUnus,  the  Acto  Bamdbce  auctort  Marco  (cap.  23 
^U^ctraios,  atfyytnis  Ht^Zfos),  We  must  come  to 
a  different  conclusion  concerning  the  Acta  PauU  et 
Thicks,  cap.  86  (see  below,  note  76).  The  acoount  of 
the  conversion  of  Livia  is  found  in  Ada  Petr,  et 
Fault,  31. 


was  friendly  to  Christianity.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  among  her  attendants  persons 
are  mentioned  with  the  names  Onesimus, 
Stephanus,  Phoebe,  Crescens,  Artemas.* 
These  names  are  known  to  us  from  the  New 
Testament;  still  nothing  can  be  made  of 
this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand — ^and  this  is  of  more 
importance — we  may  now  regard  it  an 
established  fact  that  a  woman  of  very  high 
rank,  closely  related  to  the  court,  Pomponia 
Graaecina,  the  wife  of  the  consul  Flautius, 
conqueror  of  the  Britanni,  was  a  Christian. 
Tacitus  f  indeed  only  relates  (  that  in  the 
year  58  she  was  indicted  for  holding  foreign 
superstitions,  and  was  acquitted  by  her  hus- 
band. After  this  she  spent  forty  years  occu- 
pied in  a  kind  of  gloomy  religion,  and  in 
deep  depression  of  spirit.  By  this  might 
have  been  meant  Christianity.  Still  further, 
the  talented  explorer  of  the  catacombs,  De 
Rossi,  not  only  discovered  Christian  inscrip- 
tions from  the  beginning  of  the  third  or  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  with  the  title, 
*'  Pomponius  Bassus ; "  but  also  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  St.  Lucina,  in  S.  CaUisto,  he  found 

*  Concerning  Acte  cf.  Tadt.,  AnruU.  xiii.  12,  46, 
xiv.  2  ;  Sueton.,  Nero,  28  ;  CasHus  Dio,  bd.  7.  For 
inscriptions,  sci^  Fabretti,  pp.  124-126 ;  Orelli,  No. 
735,  2885 ;  Htnztn,  No.  5412,  5413,  (Kenan  Anti- 
chritt,  p.  106,  note  5).  When  Benan  (p.  106),  says  : 
"  Acte  belonged  at  first  to  the  gens  Annsa,  around 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earliest  Christians  moved 
and  became  gathered,"  he  forgot  that  on  p.  9  seq.  he 
explained  a  reference  of  Paul  to  Seneca  as  impro- 
bable. Also  the  statement,  "  Acte  was  not  indeed  a 
Christian,  but  ihe  did  not  /aU  far  short  of  it,**  is 
without  proof.  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol  i.  p.  116,  is 
rightly  sUent  about  the  Christianity  of  Acte. 

t  Onesimus :  Coloss.  iv.  9,  Philem.  10 ;  Stephanus : 
Acts  vL  5  seq. ;  Phoebe :  Bom.  xvi.  1 ;  Crescens : 
2  Tim.  iv.  10  ;  Artemas  :  Tit.  ilL  12.  Besides  these, 
the  names  Claudia,  Felicula,  Helpis,  ThaUus. 

:;:  Tacit,  Annal.  xiii.  32 :  "  Nam  post  Juliam 
Drusi  filiam  dolo  Measalinse  interfectam  (thus  Tacitus 
explains  the  foUowing)  per  quadraginta  annos  non 
cultu  nisi  lugubri,  non  animo  nisi  mssto  egit ;  idque 
illi  imperitante  Claudio  impune,  mox  ad  gloriam 
vertit." 
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an  inscriptioii  of  the  same  age,  bearing  the 
title,  "Pomponius  GwBcinus."*  We  may 
therefore  consider  the  Christian  standing  of 
Fomponia  Grsecina  as  established,  and  she  is 
thus  the  first  Christian  woman  of  high  birth 
of  whom  we  knowt  at  Rome. 

But  once  more ;  we  have  a  very  old  Chris- 
tian story,  entitled  "  The  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla ; "  a  small  but  very  interesting  book, 
written  in  all  probability  in  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century,  and  without  doubt 
restmg  upon  historical  accounts.}  In  this 
book  we  have  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Thecla,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  at  Antioch  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  quite  incidentaUy  men- 
tioned in  the  account  that  the  queen 
Tryphaena  had  given  the  poor  girl  a  very 
friendly  reception.  Tryph»na  was  said  to 
be  a  relative  of  the  emperor. 

This  was  considered  a  mere  fable ;  but  we 
are  now  informed  on  this  subject  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  a  certain 
king  Polemon  in  Asia  Minor  had  a  wife 
named  Trjphsena,  and  that  she  was  related  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  §  We  have  her  por- 
trait to-day  upon  a  com.  ||  It  is  true  this 
royal  princess  lived  far  from  Rome,  and  it  is 

*  Of.  De  Roflsi,  Rtma  Sotterr,  T.  iL  pp.  862  seq., 
728,  Tab.  H-l  No.  27 :  HoMnnNlOf  TPHxEiwI. 
Cf.  Tab.  xlL,  No.  48. 

t  Cf .  Friedlander,  "  De  Pomponia  OrcBeina  auper- 
ftUionis  externa  tea'*  Begimonti,  1868.  Later,  on 
the  ground  of  De  BoBsi*s  diBcovery,  Friedlander 
changed  his  opinion.  Cf.  ^  SiOengeschichte,*'  T.  i. 
p.  490  seq.,  T.  iii  p.  634;  Wandinger,  **  Pomponia 
Qmcina;*  Freiaingen,  1873 ;  Caspari,  Qudlen,  voL  iil 
p.  281  seq. ;  Erans,  Jloma  BoUerr,,  pp.  44,  127 ; 
Renan,  A  ntichrUt,  p.  2  seq. ;  Lightfoot,  PhiUpp.  p.  21. 
It  is  true  that  De  Rossi  has  not  proved  that  S.  Ludna 
is  identical  with  Pomponia  Grsedna. 

t  Printed  in  Grabe,  Spicileg,  SS,  Patr.  (Ozon.  1698), 
T.  i  p.  87  seq.,  330  seq.  Tischendorf,  Acta  App. 
Apocr.  p.  40  seq.  Schlau,  Die  Acten  dee  Paulue  und 
der  Thecla  (Leipzig,  1877),  and  Zahn  in  the  OotL 
gdehrL  Anz.  1877,  p.  1807  seq. 

§  Cf.  ▼.  Gntsohmid,  Mein,  Museum,  1864,  p.  176 
seq. ;  Schlau,  p.  88  seq. 

D  Cf  .  ▼.  Gut«:hmid. 


impossible  to  separate  history  from  tradition 
in  this  account. 

In  the  summer  of  64  the  frightful  confla- 
gration in  Rome  broke  out,  and  close  upon 
its  heels  came  the  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Christians  by  Nero,  who  pointed  at  the 
Christians  as  the  incendiaries.*  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Jews  at  the  Court  had 
suggested  this  idea  to  him,f  or  whether  he 
had  conceived  it  himself.  Perhaps  he  had 
heard  that  the  Christians  were  expecting  a 
general  conflagration  of  the  world,  and  made 
this  his  pretext,  t 

Tacitus,  however,  who  was  hostile  to  the 
Christians,  frankly  confesses  that  investiga* 
tion§  did  not  cast  even  a  shadow  of  blame 
upon  them ;  and  yet  they  were  massacred. 

Even  in  the  year  95,  the  Church  at  Borne 
writes,  "  Our  women  are  forced  to  endure 
dreadful  and  outrageous  torments."  ||  Th^ 
were  used  for  those  ghastly  spectacles  which 
Nero  caused  to  be  represented.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  conflagration  of  Rome  and  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  is  clearly  recognisable  in 
the  revelation  of  John.  Nero  appears  as 
Antichrist ;  his  speedy  return  at  the  end  of 
the  world  is  awaited.^    Otherwise,  however, 

*  Cf .  Tacit,  AnnaL  xy.  44 ;  1  Clem  ad  cor.  6. 
Probably  Heb.  z.  33  belongs  here. 

«f  This  is  not  entirely  unlikely ;  cf .  Benan,  Ani^ 
Christ,  p.  124  seq.  Concerning  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Christians,  cf .  my  notes  on  PapSas, 
Fragm.  id,  (Patr.  App.  Opp^  Fasc.  L,  2  [edit  IL,  1878]). 

t  Notice  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  revelation 
of  John  was  written.  Cceeil*  ap.  Minuc*  Felix,  octay. 
zi  1 :  "  Quid  ?  quod  toto  orbi  et  ipsi  mundo  com 
sideribus  suis  minantur  incendium,  ruinam  moliuntur." 
TertulL,  Apolog,  37.  Tacit  I.e.,  "Odio  humaoi 
generis  oonvicti  sunt"    Benan,  p.  122  seq. 

S  A  real  procedure  took  place.  The  goyemment 
already  made  a  distinction  between  Jews  and  Chifs- 
tians.  On  this  point,  cf .  Weizs&cker  in  the  JoMk  /• 
deuUehe  Theol.  1876,  p.  266  seq.  (opposed  to  Schilkf^ 
representation). 

II  Ci  I  Cflenu  ad  tor,  6,  2,  and  my  comment  on  this 
passage  {Patr,  App,  Opp^  Fasc.  I.,  1  [edit  IL,  1876]). 

%  In  subsequent  time,  othw  emperors,  probaljy 
also  Domitian  and  Septimius  Severus  (the  writer 
Judas,  as  quoted  by  Euseb.,  Biet.  eecL  yi  7),  were  ra- 
garded  as  Antichrists.    Cf .  the  Sibylline  Books, 
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a  dark  mystery  veils  these  dajrs  of  persecution, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  Paul  and  Peter 
met  a  martyr's  death,*  and  also  over  the 
entire  following  period  of  thirty  years.t 
Undoubtedly  there  was  the  most  suflFering 
among  the  Christians  at  the  court.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
had  now  indeed  become  clear,  even  to  the 
emperors. 

It  is  not  until  the  closing  years  of  Domitian's 
reign  (81-96  A.D.)  that  further  information 
concerning  the  Christians  in  the  palace  comes 
down  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  old 
and  remarkable  account  by  Hegesippus,  a 
Christian  writer,  who  wrote  a  great  historical 
work  about  eighty  to  ninety  years  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  He  tells  us  that  the 
emperor,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  future 
Messianic  kingdom,  instituted  a  search  in 
Palestine  for  the  descendants  of  David.  Two 
grand-nephews  of  Jesus  were  informed  against 
as  such,  and  were  brought  before  the  emperor 
at  Home.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  they 
explained  to  him  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  not  an  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  king- 
dom. They  also  showed  him  their  callous 
hands,  in  proof  that  they  were  peaceful 
labourers,  and  told  him  they  possessed  no- 
thing except  a  piece  of  land  worth  about 
£285.  Thereupon  the  emperor's  anxiety  was 
relieved,  and  he  released  them,  and  discon- 
tinued the  persecutions.  So  runs  the  record.} 

*  This  IB  only  a  suppodtioii,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
qtiite  a  probable  one.  Cf.  my  notes  to  1  Clem,  6,  6, 
and  the  literature  dted  there. 

f  We  know  absolutely  nothing  positiye  concerning 
the  relations  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  to  Christianity. 
Eusebius  (Hiit.  eed,  iii  17)  eipressly  says  that  Ves- 
pasian took  no  measures  against  the  Christians  (/An^ly 
xa^'  iltMf  aro«oy).  Concerning  the  supposed  perse- 
cutions by  Vespasian,  cf.  Aub^s  Hitt,  de$  persictUians 
(1876)  p.  142.  An  interesting  statement  is  given  in 
the  Chronic,  patch,  (edid.  Dindorf,  pp.  460,  7  seq.)  ; 
(Ivi  TovT«tf»  t5»  imarvf  r»f^  w«pf 5oSu  t«  a-ilffjMrx 
tS»  ayluf  avixTFoKuf  xara  KsXtva-if  Ovtavao'taivov 
rov  ffaa-tXius,  U  opafAart  yeif  IxtXtuff^  ^owat  ra/fy 
ra  ffuyMra  rsln  ayitn  etirtiairoKQf..  \ 

t  Oi  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.   HiU*  eecL  ill  20. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  account  is  not 
very  trustworthy;  indeed,  its  conclusion 
is  absolutely  false,  for  Domitian  never  pro- 
claimed any  edict  of  amnesty.*  What 
dependence  we  can  place  upon  it— and  we 
are  warranted  in  supposing  it  rests  upon 
historical  foundation  of  some  sort — ^it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate. 

But  we  have  a  much  more  important 
record,  pertaining  to  the  time  of  Domitian, 
which  has  in  later  years  gained  considerable 
credence.  Dio  Cassius  and  Suetonius  tell 
us  that  Domitian,  in  the  beginning  of  96, 
caused  his  cousin-german,  T.  Havius  Cle- 
mens (consul  in  95),  to  be  put  to  death  on 
account  of  his  leaning  toward  Judaistic 
customs  and  atheism,  and  also  on  account 
of  most  disgraceful  inactivity.t 

According  to  Dio  Cassius,  this  Clemens 
was  married  to  a  certain  Fl.  Domitilla,  who 
is  regarded  by  some  scholars  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Clemens'  cousin  Domitilla, 
the  sister  of  Domitian.  The  emperor  caused 
her  also  to  be  seized  and  banished  to  the 
island  of  Fandateria.  According  to  Eusebius, 
however,  this  Domitilla  was  not  the  sister 
but  the  niece  of  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  and 

Hegesippus  has  also  given  us  similar  information 
(Euseb.,  ffut  ecd.,  iii  12)  concerning  the  inquiries  of 
Vespasian  in  respect  to  the  descendants  of  David. 

•  Besides  Hegesippus  (1.  c.  iii.  20,  7),  this  is  also 
maintained  by  TertuDian  (il|wfogr.  5).  It  is,  however, 
quite  improbable.  See  CastiuaDio,  Ixviii  1 ;  Lactant., 
De  mort,  peracc  8. 

+  C<unu$  Dio,  Lnrii  14  :  x»i  if  rZ  avrf  trtt  oKKovs 
Ti  moXKovs  xa)  to»  OXai3/09  KAj^yr«  infartvofra^ 
itatirtf  dft^io9  wra  xal  ywaixa  xxt  aMv  <rvyytfii 
iavTov  OXai3/«9  Aofi<r/AXay  f  vofto,  xaria^ac^tf  o 
Ao/A^rtctfos^  IwDW^^  ^i  d/Apoiv  SyxXyifAx  d^tornros 
w^'  is  xat  aXXot  is  ra.  rm  *lot^aitaff  Wu  t?oxfXAo»Ti< 

rSn  yov>  ovmSt  to^njf iS^cay.  i  Ji  AofMrtXXa  vvma;- 
f/VSn  fAivof  h  llailxT%fiav.  Sueton.,  Domit.  15  : 
**  Denique  Flavium  Clementem,  patruelem  suum,  con* 
tempHitimcB  inertiof  •  •  .  •  repente  ex  tenuissima 
suspitione  tantum  non  ipso  eius  consulatu  interemit." 
Concerning  the  condemning  to  death  of  numerous 
(Christian  t)  persons  of  high  rank,  cf.  Euseb.,  ffiu. 
ecd,  iii.  17    Brutthis  In  Euseb.,  Hitt  ecd,  iii.  18,  5. 
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was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia.*    She 
was    the    grand-daughter   or  great-grand- 

*  Unfortunately  the  family  connections  of  Domi- 
tilla  cannot  be  settled  with  any  degree  of  certunty. 
Eusebius  in  his  Church  Hittory  (iii.  18, 4  seq.),  basing 
his  account  on  the  testimony  of  non-Christian  writers 
(o<  oiiio^tf  rw  xaV  ^fjuois  Xoyov  avyypac^tTs\  relates 
that,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian's  reign, 
among  many  others,  Flavia  Domitilla,  a  niece  of  the 
consul  Flavins  Clemens,  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Pontia  on  account  of  her  Christian  confession.  In 
the  Chronicle  (Arm.)  we  read,  post  Domit  ann.  14« 
2110  p.  Abrah.  :  "Refert  autem  Brettius,  multos 
Christianorum  sub  Domitiano  subiise  martyrium; 
Flavia  vero  Domitilla  et  Flavus  Clementis  consulis 
sororis  filius,  in  insulam  Fontiam  fugit,  quia  se  Chris- 
tianum  esse  professus  est."  These  senseless  words 
can  easily  be  amended  from  Jerome,  the  statements 
of  Eusebius  in  his  Church  ffistoriff  and  SynceUus 
(edit.  Bonn,  i.  650) :  Flavia  vero  Domitilla  Elavil 
Clementis  consulis  sororis  fiUa  in  insulam  Pontiam 
fugit,  quia  se  Christianam  esse  professa  est  (cf .  Joh. 
Malalas,  Chronogr,  p.  262.  From  the  fearfully 
distorted  words  :  ^roXXws  ^i  ciXXovs  XfterriOLVovf 
irifJLtJp^o'aTOy  bxm  (pvytTv  f$  atvruv  vX^^os  im  roy 
rXovToy  [iic]  xx^as  Birrtos  [<tc]  o  avpof  ^^voypa^of 
(Txntyfi^otro  xar  avrSf^  we  may  arrive  approxi- 
mately at  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us).  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  notice  of  the  Koman  writer 
Bmttius  stood  at  the  outset  in  the  Chronicle  of  Julius 
Ahicanus,  and  thence  found  its  way  into  the  other 
chronographies  (cf .  also  the  Chron.  Pasch.,  edit.  Bonn., 
i.  p.  468),  partly  through  the  mediation  of  Eusebius, 
partly  direct  (cf.  v.  Gutschmid,  as  quoted  by  Lipsius, 
Chronol.  der  romischen  Biackofe  [1869]  p.  164,  note  3). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  Eusebius  himself 
examined  the  work  of  Bruttius.  It  follows  from 
this  that  Bruttius  lived  at  any  rate  before  the  year 
221.  liightfoot  {Ep,  to  the  PhUipp.,  p.  22,  note), 
Kraus  (Roma  Sotterr.,  p.  44),  and  others  identify  him 
with  the  Bruttius  referred  to  by  Pliny  (EpUt.  vii.  3), 
(cf .  Pauly,  JRealencyJdop.,  T.  i.  2,  p.  2508) ;  but  this  is 
not  certain.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  C.  Bruttius  Prsesens,  the  father-in-law  of 
Commodus  (Pauly,  ibid.,  p.  2508,  seq.)  or  an  unknown 
third  person. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  Bruttius  was 
found  in  the  burial-place  of  St.  Domitilla.  De  Bossi, 
who  discoverd  several  inscriptions  pertaining  to  the 
**  gens  Bruttia  "  in  St.  Domitilla,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Bruttii  had  their  places  of  burial  near  those 
of  the  Elavil,  and  that  perhaps  this  very  circumstance 
directed  the  attention  of  the  heathen  writers  to  the 
fate  of  Flavia  Domitilla  (Ejaus.  ibid.    p.  44).    The 


daughter  of  Vespasian,  and  probably  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  princes  whom  Domitian 
had  once  shown  as  heirs  apparent  to  the 
throne.* 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  she  was 
a  Christian.f  The  great  catacomb  of  Domi- 
tilla in  Rome  was  discovered  very  near  that 
of  Callisto,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  in  the  city.  The  following 
inscription  occurs  frequently  :  EX.  INDUL- 
GENTIA.  FLAVIiE.  DOMITILLA 

What  a  change  !  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  after  Christianity  reached  Rome,  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  embraces  the  faith, 
and  thirty  years  after  the  fearful  persecutions 
under  Nero,  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the 
throne  were  brought  up  in  a  Christian  house ! 
For  also  the  husband  or  uncle  of  Domitilla 
(consul  in  95)  was  without  doubt  a  Christian. 
The  charges  made  against  him  are  the  same 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sweeping  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  t     The  excavations 

theory  of  Volkmar  {Theol.  Jahrb.,  1856,  p.  301)  that 
Bruttius  was  a  Christian  writer  of  the  third  century, 
has  already  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Zahn  (ffift 
des  ffermas  [1868],  p.  53  seq.)  On  the  other  hand,  m 
opposition  to  Zahn  (ibid.  p.  55  seq.)  and  to  my  earlier 
view  {CUmentU  qpp,,  ad  Ck)r.  [1876],  p.  LdiL,  note  5), 
this  must  be  regarded  as  settled,  that  the  notice 
x^pecting  Flavia  Domitilla  stood  already  in  the  work 
of  Bruttius.  This  clearly  foUows  from  Euseb.,  Jlist^ 
eccL  iii.  18.  Thus  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  that 
Flavia  Domitilla  was  the  wife  of  FL  Clemens  and 
was  banished  to  the  island  of  Fandataria,  and  that  of 
Bruttius,  that  she  was  the  niece  of  Fl.  Clemens  and 
was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  stand  in  direct 
contradiction  to  each  other.  Finally,  PhUostratus 
( Vit.  ApoU,  viii  25)  calls  the  wife  of  Clemens  a  sister 
of  the  emperor.  For  this  reason,  De  Rossi  {BulUti., 
1865,  p.  21),  Kraus  (Soma  Sotterr,  p.  41  seq.),  and 
others,  eg.,  TiUemont  [Memoir,  edit  ii.,  T.  ii.,  p.  124), 
have  considered  that  there  were  two  Domitillas; 
Caspari  appears  to  distinguish  the  Domitilla  of 
Eusebius  from  that  of  Cassius  Dio. 

*  Cf.  Sueton.,  Domitian,  15. 

t  Bruttius  bears  testimony  to  this  directly ;  Cassius 
Dio  indirectly. 

X  The  majority  of  investigators  now  consider  that 
the  consul  T.  F.  Clemens  was  condenmed  to  death  on. 
account  of  his  Christian  belief ;   thus  of  the  older 
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which  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  in 
the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  have  established 
this  fact  beyond  a  doubt  They  inform  us 
that  an  entire  branch  of  the  Flavian  family 
embraced  the  Christian  faith.*  We  read 
there  of  a  certain  Tatia,  who  is  thus 
described  :  [NV]TRIX.  SEPTEM. 
LIB[ERORVM].  DIVL  VESPASIAN[I]. 
[ET].  FLAVIiE.  DOMITIL[LiE].  VES- 
PASIANI.  NEPTIS.  Another  inscription 
reads:  .  .  .  FILIA.  FLAVIiE.  DOMI- 
TILLiE.  .  .  .  [VESPASI]ANI.  NEPTIS. 

FECIT.    GLVCERiE.    L.    ET 

[POST]ERISQVE.  EORVM. 

An  epitaph  of  a  certain  Flavins  Sabinus  is 
there.  But  this  was  the  name,  for  example^ 
of  the  father  of  the  consul  Clemens,  etc. 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  go  a  step 
further  ?  One  of  the  most  illustrious  pres- 
byters of  the  Church  at  Rome  in  Domitian's 
time  was  named  Clement.+ 

He  is  the  same  one  who  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  and  still  extant  letter  to  the 
Corinthian  Church,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  at  Rome.  Is  it  not  perhaps  true 
that  this  presbyter  is  the  same  person  as  the 
consul,  and  that  we  thus  possess  in  this 
writing  the  record  of  a  consul  belonging  to 
the  imperial  family  ? 

school.  Gibbon  and  Banc  ;  of  the  later,  LipsiuB,  Hil- 
genfeld,  Caspari,  LIghtfoot,  Be  Bossi,  Kraos,  Fried- 
lander,  and  many  others. 

Only  Graetz  {Genik,  der  Judm,  1866,  pp.  112, 
435  seq.)  regards  him  a  Jewish  proselyte.  Zahn  (Hirt 
da  HermaSy  p.  50,  seq. )  agrees  with  him.  Anb^  gives 
his  opinion  cautiously  and  indefinitely  (ibid.,  pp.  168 
seq.,  182  seq.).  Synoellus  was  the  first  to  make 
express  mention  of  the  consul  Clemens  as  a  Christian 
^L  p.  650  :  etvrls  Ji  KXi5/xu$-  hvsf  Xftarov  dfatfaTrai), 
Does  this  notice,  in  spite  of  Eusebins,  perhaps  come 
from  Bruttius  through  themediumof  Julius  Africanus  ? 
This  is  not  probable. 

*  Of.  De  Bossi,  BuUUtL^  1865,  pp.  17  seq.,  88  seq., 
89  ;  1874,  pp.  5  seq.,  68  seq.,  122  seq. ;  1875,  pp.  5  seq., 
46  seq.  Lightf  oot,  St.  Clement  of  Home,  Appendix, 
p.  257  seq.  As  for  the  rest,  no  account  is  to  be  made 
of  the  apociyphal  acts  of  Nereos  and  Achilles. 

+  Cf .  Iren.  iii.  8,  8. 


In  the  first  place,  the  contents  of  the 
letter  offer  nothing  in  opposition  to  this 
view.  We  have  no  document  of  the  early 
Church,  which — ^to  speak  briefly — was  writ- 
ten in  such  a  truly  noble  tone.  It  admo- 
nishes the  Corinthians,  in  strong  and 
emphatic  language,  to  restore  to  order  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  Church.  It  holds 
up  as  an  example  "  otir  "  (i.e.,  the  Roman) 
legions.*  It  is  an  expression  of  that  manly 
eloquence  which  has  its  basis  in  the  energy 
of  a  noble  mind  and  in  the  stability  of  a 
well-developed  character.  Had  the  Church 
of  Rome  always  spoken  in  the  same  tone  as 
this,  it  would  never  have  lost  its  moral  su- 
premacy in  Christendom.  At  all  events, 
this  writing  shows  that  here  a  Church  speaks 
which  is  not  only  strongly  united  by  an  in- 
ward bond,  but  also  one  which  has  culture 
and  authority  in  its  midst.  The  epistle 
would  not  indeed  be  unworthy  of  a  Roman 
consul.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Jewish-Christian  partisan  romance  which  we 
possess  in  the  form  of  the  Clementine  homi- 
lies and  recognitions  emphatically  declares 
this  Roman  presbyter  and  epistle-writer  to 
be  a  relative  of  the  emperor.f 

Still  we  shall  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
forming  those  alluring  combinations  which 
some  scholars  of  to-day  favour,  and  this  for 
two  reasons:  1st.  The  entire  tradition  of 
the  Church,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this  sub- 

♦  Cf.  1  Clem,  ad  Cor.  87,  2  (55,  2). 

+  This  point  was  mentioned  by  Cotelerius,  Hilgen- 
feld  {ApostoUscke  V'dter,  1858,  p.  297),  and  Lipeius 
(ibid.,  p.  158  seq.),  have  given  special  weight ;  cf.  the 
Prolegg.  to  my  edition  of  Clement's  letters,  edit  ii. 
p.  62  seq.  In  the  F&eudo-Clementina,  Clemens,  the 
Bishop  of  Home,  is  related  to  the  imperial  family  on 
his  father's  and  mother's  side— with  the  house  of 
Tiberius,  however ;  for  the  romance  was  at  work  in 
his  day. 

In  general,  Hilgenfeld  and  Lipsius  place  the  time 
too  early  at  which  the  romance,  as  we  have  it,  was 
composed.  We  cannot  trace  it  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  This  is 
proved  by  the  names  of  the  royal  families,  which  are 
not  Julian  or  Flavian,  bat  Antonine. 
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ject,  not  only  furnishes  no  evidence  that  the 
presbjrter  was  a  consul^  but  also  leaves  no 
account  of  a  martyrdom  of  the  presbyter.* 
2nd.  The  writer  of  this  letter  shows 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  we  should  scarcely  expect 
to  find  in  a  prince  of  the  royal  family.t 
This  settles  the  question.!  Consul  and 
presbjrter  are  two  different  persons.  But  the 
presbjrter,  as  his  name  indicates,  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  court ;  not  indeed  as  a 
prince,  but  as  a  slave  or  as  a  freedman.§  It 
remains,  however,  after  all,  probable  that 
the  epistle  as  we  now  read  it  was  also  read 
and  approved  by  the  consul  T.  Flavins 
Clemens  before  it  was  sent.  || 

*  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  tradition  that 
Bishop  Clement  was  an  imperial  prince  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all  outside  the  Pseudo-Clementina.  As 
touching  the  martyrdom  of  the  presbyter-bishop,  the 
mlence  of  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  and  Hieronymus  is  suffi- 
cient to  throw  doubt  upon  its  credibility.  Rufinus  is 
the  first  to  mention  it  (opp.  Hleron.  edid.  Yalarsi,  it 
p.  507).    Zosimus  and  others  follow  him. 

f  Lightfoot  has  attached  especial  importance  to 
this  point  (Appen.  p.  263  seq). 

X  The  foUowing  writers  maintain  that  they  were 
identical:  Volkmar  (Theol.  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  804), 
Hilgenfeld  (dementis  epp.  [edit  it,  1876],  p.  82  seq. ; 
Zeitichr,  qf.  vrist.  Theol.,  1869,  p.  282  seq.);  with 
greater  caution,  Lipsius  (ibid.,  p.  158  seq).  I  myself 
have  given  too  much  probability  to  this  hypothesis 
(^dementis  epp,  [edit.  ii.  1876],  p.  68)  Cf.  Zahn  (ibid., 
p.  158  seq.),  Lightfoot  (ibid.),  Caspari  (ibid.,  voL  ill 
p.  298  seq.,  note  41),  and  others.  Also  De  Boss!  and 
Erans  distinguished  both.  They  consider  it,  however, 
posmble  that  the  presbyter-bishop  was  at  aU  events 
a  relative  of  the  royal  family,  perhi^  a  nephew  of 
the  consul 

§  So  Lightfoot  (ibid.)  He  further  holds  it  probable 
that  the  presbyter-bishop  was  of  Jewish  extraction. 
This  hypothesis  had  been  advanced  b^ore  by  TiUe- 
mont,  Venema,  SchUemann,  Gundert,  and  others.  I 
cannot  regard  it  as  convincing. 

n  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  De  Boss's 
hypothesis  (Bvllett,,  1865,  p.  21),  that  also  Adlius 
Glabrlo,  consul  in  91,  and  who  was  condemned  at 
the  same  time  with  Fl.  Clemens,  was  a  Christian,  is 
unfounded.  The  same  is  true  of  his  interpretation 
of  Tadtus^  Agricola,  45).    Cf.  as  opposed  to  blin. 


Still  one  dark  shadow  remains  to  be  re- 
moved. The  terrible  Domitian  was  mnrdered 
in  96  by  a  servant  of  the  banished  Domitilla, 
named  Stephanns.  One  writer  relates  that 
he  did  this  to  avenge  his  mistress.  Is  it 
probable  that  he  too  was  a  Christian  ?  This 
has  been  supposed,  but  it  is  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, resting  upon  no  recorded  proof.*  So 
much,  however,  we  know ;  the  Church  whidi 
wrote  the  epistle  to  Corinth,  which  closes 
with  a  prayer  for  the  rulers,  would  have 
recoiled  from  such  a  crime  and  have  excom- 
municated the  murderer — ^and  this  Church 
was  the  one  at  Rome.t 

The  Christian  faith  in  the  family  of  the 
Flavian  emperors — we  must  here  be  on  our 
guard  against  a  disposition  to  estimate  from 
this  fact  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Rome. 
Almost  a  hundred  jrears  still  pass  by  before 
the  Christian  faith  effectually  penetrates  the 
higher  grades  of  society. 

The  above  fact  touching  the  imperial 
family  is  an  exeeption  which  it  will  repay 
us  to  notice.  During  the  reigns  of  the  four 
best  emperors  that  Rome  ever  saw,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Auie- 
lius,  covering  a  period  of  eighty-two  years 
(98-180),  Christianity  still  remained  quite 
unknown  to  the  grand  world,  the  upper 
classes.  After  Trajan's  time,  indeed,  it  was 
forbidden  throughout  the  empire  on  pain  of 

Friedlibider  (ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  584,  n.  5).  Caspari  (ibid., 
p.  284,  n.  24).  Also  Aub^  (ibid.,  p.  163  seq.)  has  no 
ground  for  associating  DomitiUa  and  Clement  with 
Glabiio. 

*  Concerning  the  death  of  Domitian  and  the  con- 
nection of  Stephanus  with  it,  cf.  Sueton.,  DomU,  15, 
17 ;  Oamua  Dio,  Ixvii.  15-17 ;  PhiloitnU.  VU,  Apol- 
Ion,  Tiii.  25.  Only  the  statements  of  the  latter  ghre 
occasion  for  the  above-mentioned  combinations.  CI 
Keim  in  Herzog's  lUaleneyhl,  toL  z.,  p.  277.  In 
o|^>oeition  to  him,  Zahn,  ibid.,  p.  45.  Aub^  ^bid.,  p. 
188  seq.)  gives  (^unions  similar  to  those  of  Keim. 

t  Concerning  those  supposed  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  time  of  Domitian,  cf.  Aub^,  ibid.,  pp. 
177  seq.  430  seq.  For  the  Domitian-Jolin  legend, 
see  above,  p.  18  note. 
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death  f  but  the  testimony  of  Roman  writers 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperors  makes 
it  clear  that  its  true  nature  was  as  good  as 
unknown  at  the  court.t  Those  frightful 
charges  against  the  Christians,  invented  by 
the  rabble,  respecting  the  easing  of  human 
flesh,  and  respecting  incest,  were  believed 
and  repeated  at  the  court  J  "New  and 
criminal  superstition,"  "stubborn  stiffnecked- 
ness,"  "disgraceful  indolence,"  "hatred  of 
mankind" — ^these  and  similar  expressions 
were  the  titles  with  which  the  Christians 
were  designated  "  It  has  broken  out  also 
in  Rome,"  writes  Tacitus,  the  friend  of 
Trajan,  "  where,  indeed,  everything  that  is 
disgraceful  and  barefaced  has  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  meets  with  honour."§ 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  compares 
the  extension  of  Christianity  to  the  spreading 
of  a  contagious  disease.  II  Suetonius  calls  it 
a  strange  and  wicked  superstition.lT  The 
greatest  ignorance  is  also  shown  in  this  con- 
nection. Thus,  Suetonius,  who  also  stood 
in  intimate  relations  with  the  emperor,  seems 
to  have  believed  that  Christ  appeared  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Claudius.**  Tacitus, 
it  is  true,  was  better  informed ;  but  even  he 
considered  the  name  "  Christiani"  as  a  term 
of  mockery  given  by  the  heathen  rabble, 
and  gives  a  very  confused  account  respect- 

*  Of.  Plin.  et  Trajan!  epp.  96,  97.  Even  Hege- 
sippns  in  (Enseb.,  Hiit,  eccL  iii  20,  8)  betrays  the 
consciousness  that  Trajan  was  the  first  to  break  again 
the  peace  of  the  Church. 

t  The  Satirists  up  to  the  time  of  Lucian  seem  to 
have  ignored  Christianity ;  at  least  Juvenal,  Martial, 
and  the  rest  make  no  mention  of  it. 

:2:  Proofs  in  what  f oUowi. 

§  AnntU.  XV.  44.  Also :  **  per  flagitia  invisos/ 
'* exitiabilis  snperstitio,"  "odium  human!  generis,' 
''  adversus  sontes  et  novissima  ezempla  meritoe." 

II  Ibid:  "pertinacia  et  inflezibiliB  obstinatio,'' 
*'  amentia^"  "  crimen,"  **  snperstitio  prava  immodica," 
"  neque  civitates  tantum  sed  viooe  etiam  atque  agros 
superstitionis  istius  oontagio  pervagata  est" 

%  Sueton.,  Nero,  16 :  "  superstitio  nova  ac  malefica." 

••  Sueton.,  Claudiut,  25. 
Bl 


ing  the  extension  of  Christianity.  Phlegon, 
a  freedman  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Chronicles  of  the  World  ('OXvprta^cs), 
shows  himself  informed,  though  superficially, 
concerning  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus,  but 
seems  therein  to  have  confounded  Christ 
with  Peter.* 

Fronto,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  teacher 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  still  repeats  the  revolting 
stories  of  the  masses  hostile  to  Christianity ; 
how,  for  example,  the  Christians  practise 
shameless  rites,  such  as  offering  prayer  to 
the  cross,  to  a  crucified  effigy  with  the  head 
of  an  ass,  to  the  pudenda  of  their  priests,  etc.  t 

We  see  in  what  estimation  Christianity 
was  still  held  at  the  court  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
from  the  Christian  Apologies  of  Minucius 
Felix  and  TertuUian,  which  are  directly 
based  upon  the  judgments  at  the  court. 
The  heathen  CsBcilius,  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Minucius,  as  also  his  appeal  to  Fronto  shows, 
expresses  those  views  which  were  rife  at  that 
time  in  the  imperial  palace.!  Even  the 
pious  stoic  philosophers,  who  plajred  such  an 
important  part  under  the  Antonines,  had 
little  besides  contempt  for  Christianity.  It 
is  true  the  celebrated  physician  Galen,  friend 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  acknowledges  the  chaste 
and  moral  life  of  the  Christians  and  their 

*  Cf.  Origenes  c.  Gels.,  ii  14.  Tbe  Annals  of 
Fhlegon  were  used  by  Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius. 
It  is  probable  that  only  the  former  used  them  directly. 
Only  small  fragments  are  still  extant  Cf.  Teuffel, 
BSm,  LU.  Ouchick,,  8  edit,  §  346,  8,  §  849,  4. 

+  Cf.  Minuc  Felix,  Octat,  9,  6,  81,  2.  Fronto 
seems  to  have  written  against  Christianity.  Thus  we 
see  that  it  was  an  object  of  special  interest  at  the 
court 

X  Cf.  Minua  Felix,  Oekw.  capp.  5-18.  The  same 
reproaches  against  Christianity  were  combated  by 
TertuUian  in  his  Apologeticum.  As  for  the  rest,  there 
is  a  very  strong  contrast  between  the  indisputable 
ignorance  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  emperors 
and  the  occasionaUy  expressed  belief  of  the  i^logist 
Athenagoras  that  the  emperors  were  well  versed  n 
the  Biblical  writings.  Cf.  Athenag.  SuppUcaU  9. 
Justin,  on  the  contrary,  presupposes  that  the  emperors 
were  stOl  ill-informed  respecting  Christianity. 
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fearlessness  of  death;  lie  admits  that  the 
Christian  faith  leads  to  a  truly  philosophical 
manner  of  life,  and  that  there  are  those 
among  the  Christians  who  do  not  stand 
behind  the  really  wise  in  self-control  and 
in  zealous  pursuit  of  virtue.  But  even  he 
had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  unre- 
stricted belief  of  the  Christians,  which  they 
had  derived  from  the  example  of  their 
founder.*  The  majority  of  the  Stoics, 
beginning  with  the  worthy  philosopher 
Epictetus,  cite  the  fearlessness  of  death 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians  as  an 
example  of  stubborn  daring  and  vain 
ostentation.t 

We  have  handed  down  to  us  the  diary-like 
notes  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  with 
their  interesting  confessions.  There  is  one 
place  where  the  Christians  are  mentioned. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "When  is  the  soul 
truly  prepared  to  part  from  the  body?  .  .  . 
When  this  readiness  comes  from  its  own 
decision;  when  it  happens  not  merely  as 
the  result  of  stubbornness,  as  with  the 
Christians,  but  with  premeditation  and 
dignity,  and  without  loud  professions,  so 

•  Cf.  Galen  opp.  edid.  Kiihn,  viii.  679,  657,  171 ; 
cf.  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  iii  pp.  522,  584 ;  Uhlhorn, 
Kampf  dtt  ChrUtenthunu  (1875),  p.  132. 

+  C£.Epictet,2>iM.iv.7.  The  "contempt  of  death," 
at  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  a  favomite  philosophical 
theme,  seems  to  have  been  much  discussed.  The 
apologists  praise  that  of  the  Christians,  and  depreciate 
that  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  Thus  Tatian  says 
of  the  latter  :  "  They  seek  death  ^t»  Jolo/txaf/af." 
Epictetus,  Marcos  Aurelius,  Aristides,  and  others, 
cast  back  this  reproach  upon  the  Christiana.  Gralen 
is  the  only  one  who  takes  a  favourable  view.  Cf.  also 
the  Peregrinus  Proteus  of  Ludan  and  the  highly 
interesting  treatment  of  this  point  in  the  Acta  Pionii 
(Euinart,  AcL  Mart,  sincera  [1731]  p.  126),  cap.  17. 
In  this  work  the  value  of  the  contempt  of  death  as 
displayed  by  Socrates,  Aristides,  and  Anaxarchus  is 
expressly  acknowledged,  nor  is  it  denied  by  the 
majority  of  the  Apologists.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  individual  Christians  this  contempt 
of  death  took  the  form  of  ostentation.  Cf.  TertulL, 
Ad  Scapxd,  5,  and  the  writings  Ad  martyr€$  and 
De  fuga  in  pertecut,,  Martyr,  Polyc.  cap,  4. 


that  even  others  cannot  escape  the  in- 
fluence."* 

This  was  the  view  of  Aurelius,  and  with 
him  that  of  the  aristocratic  world.  For 
example,  to  the  orator  Aristides  the  humility 
of  the  Christians  (whom  he  styled  the  godless 
people  iu  Palestine)  seemed  weakness  of 
mind,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  convictions 
a  mark  of  presumption,  and  he  considered 
the  combination  of  two  such  opposite  quali- 
ties as  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Cliris- 
tians.*!-  Such  was  the  judgment  held  at  the 
court  until  near  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. There  the  complaint  of  the  Apologists, 
that  the  truth  was  condemned  unheard,  finds 
its  full  justification,  t 

Let  us  cast  one  more  glance  over  each  of 
the  four  reigns.  The  death  sentence  of 
Christianity  was  pronounced  by  the  first 
of  the  four  emperors,  Trajan,  that  strict  and 
thorough  reformer  of  the  Roman  State.  The 
persecutions  under  Nero  aud  Domitian  were 
confiued  for  the  most  part  to  Rome.  They 
were  the  product  of  the  wild  caprice  of  the 
CaBsars.  Tertullian  exclaims  justly,  "  Non 
nisi  grande  aliquod  bonum  a  Nerone  damna- 
tum!"§  Trajan  was  the  first  to  prohibit 
Christianity  throughout  the  entire  empire 
by  a  special  law.  And  yet  Trajan  even  had 
received  a  message  from  his  vicegerent  Pliny 
in  Bithynia,  which  might  have  taught  him 
that  the  Christians  were  neither  traitors  nor 
criminals.  This  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
based  on  the  most  careful  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Christians,  furnishes  us  the 

*  Cf.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Confess,  xi.  3.  It  is  probable 
also  that  iii.  16  refers  to  the  Christians:  "To  let  one's 
self  be  led  by  the  mind  to  whatever  seems  advanta- 
geous, is  the  part  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  who  betray  their  native  land,  and  who  do 
the  most  shameful  deeds  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  by 
no  one." 

t  Cf.  Aristides,  OraL  xlvi. ;  Friedlftnder,  ibid., 
voL  iii.,  p.  534. 

t  TertulL,  Apolog,  1.  Cf.  Justin,  Athenagoims, 
etc.,  etc. 

§  TertuU.,  Apol<^.  6. 
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clearest  testimony  we  have  from  a  heathen 
pen  respeoting  their  innocence.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  the  Christians  formed  a  special  associa- 
tion. They  would  not  worship  the  emperor's 
picture — ^and  that  contradicted  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  Trajan's  policy.  The  emperor  re- 
plied in  brief  terms  that  the  Christians  were 
not  to  be  sought  out,  but  if  they  were  indicted, 
and  if  they  held  out  firm,  they  were  to  be 
punished  with  death  ;  if  they  denied  their 
Christianity  they  were  to  go  free,  but  to 
stand  under,  the  surveillance  of  the  police.* 

This  was  the  policy  of  Trajan,  and  it  served 
to  hold  his  successors  in  check.f  Whether 
Trajan  obtained  any  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity beyond  this,  we  do  not  know.  There  is 
no  lack  of  stories  in  this  connection. }  Thus 
a  report  was  current  in  the  fourth  century  of 
an  interview  between  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Trajan,  §  also  of  a  decree 
of  amnesty  from  the  emperor,  ||  etc. 

Trajan  was  followed  (117-138)  by  Hadrian, 
no  insignificant  ruler — one,  however,  who 
was  no  longer  a  Roman,  but  a  Greek.  He 
was  what  we  to-day  somewhat  inaptly  term 
a  "modem"  nature,  vibrating  between  mys- 
ticism and  scepticism,  a  genius  full  of  wit, 
but  also  full  of  grief  at  the  world  and  hlas^, 
tired  of  the  world,  and  yet  roaming  south- 
ward and  eastward  in  search  of  adventures, 
natural  curiosities,  and  works  of  art.  With 
a  sort  of  religious  mania,  he  initiated  himself 
into  all  kinds  of  mysteries,  and  yet  ended 
his  life  with  the  words  of  doubt  upon  his  lips. 

•  Tral  Ad.  Plin.  L  c. 

t  Overbeck,  Stitdkn  z,  QtBchickU  der  altm  Kirche 
(1875),  2  AbhandL 

t  Cf.  Aub^,  ibid,  pp.  186-247  ;  Gorrefl,  in  the 
ZeiUcIi./.  wias,  TheU.,  1878,  pp;  35-47 ;  Zahn,  IgihoL 
V.  AfUiochen  [1873],  p.  242  seq. 

§  Concernizig  this  legend  of.  the  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  Zahn  {Tffn.  v.  Ant.,  pp.  1-74). 

II  Cf.  Overbeck,  ibid.  The  martyrdom  of  Simeon, 
of  Jerosalem,  is  attested  beyond  a  doubt  by  Hegeaip- 
pu*  (in  Euseb.,  Hist,  cccl,  iii.  32).  Probably  Ignatius 
was  not  martyred  under  Trajan.  Cf.  my  essay :  "  Die 
Zeit  des  Ignatius,"  etc.,  1878. 


He  was  the  first  emperor  for  whom  apolo- 
gies for  the  Christians  were  prepared  during 
his  stay  in  Greece.*  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  read  them  or  not.  Perhaps  they 
found  their  way,  as  was  the  case  also  with 
the  later  apologies,  to  the  hundreds  of  other 
memorials,  in  the  oflSce  for  petitions  and 
complaints.  +  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  he  made  Christianity  the  object  of  his 
wit.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  writes 
as  follows  to  his  confidential  friend  Servian : 
"Egypt,  whose  praises  you  sing  to  me,  I 
find,  upon  thorough  acquaintance,  to  be 
fickle,  unstable,  and  disposed  to  make  inno- 
vations at  the  most  trivial  rumours.  There 
those  who  worship  Serapis  are  Christians, 
and  those  who  style  themselves  bishops  of 
Christ  are  the  worshippers  of  Serapis.  No 
Jewish  sjmagogue  preacher  is  to  be  found 
there,  no  Samaritan,  no  Christian  presbyter 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  mathematician, 

a  soothsayer,  or  a  juggler Money 

is  theu:  only  god;  Christians,  Jews,  and 
people  of  all  nationalities,  make  this  the 
object  of  their  work."t 

This  judgment  sounds  strange.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  were  Christian 
heretics  who  came  into  contact  with  the 
emperor  in  Egypt.  §  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, has  no  foundation.  We  cannot,  in 
general,  consider  the  words  of  the  emperor 
as  authentic  testimony.  The  witty  Hadrian 
here  airs  his  vexation  at  the  Egyptians  with 
whom  he  had  no  sympathy.    That  he  gives 

*  By  Quadratns  and  Aristides  (cf.  Euseb.,  ffUt. 
eed.,  iv.  3).    These  are  no  longer  extant. 

t  The  apology  of  Justin  is  addressed  to  Antoninus 
Pius.  Those  of  Melito  and  Athenagoras  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus ;  the  pseudo-Melitonic  pro- 
bably to  Heliogabalu*  (cf.  Otto,  Corp.  Apolog.  T.  ix. 
p.  423  seq.) ;  those  of  ApoUinarius  and  Miltiades  also 
to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

t  Vopisc.,  SiUumin.  8.  Friedlander,  ii.  p.  143,  6, 
Tertullian  adv.  Marc.  iv.  33 :  "  Dominatorem  totius 
sseculi  nummum  scimus  omnes." 

§  Others,  as  eg.  Hausrath  {N.  T.  Zeitgesch.  vol  iii. 
p.  584),  have  declared  the  epistle  spurious. 
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prominence  to  the  fact  that  also  the  Chris- 
tians in  Egypt  joined  in  the  common  race 
for  wealth,  may  be  considered  as  proof  that 
he  had  heard  still  other  things  about  their 
manner  of  life.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  deny  that  many  a  Christian  in  Egypt 
became  infected  with  the  excitement  of 
business  life  and  the  selfish  greed  of  money. 
Hennas,  indeed,  a  writer  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Hadrian/  and  brother  of  the  resident 
bishop,  has  sketched  for  us  a  truly  sad  picture 
of  one  division  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 
He  censures  especially  a  heathenish  desire 
for  gain  of  ambition  and  of  worldly  pursuits,  t 

He  speaks  also  of  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Rome  of  high  rank,!  but  he 
makes  no  special  mention  of  Christians  at 
the  court.  But  how  influential  the  Christian 
Church  at  Rome  even  at  this  time  must 
have  been,  may  be  clearly  seen  from  a  work 
which  we  possess,  written  by  Ignatius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch.§  Ignatius  was  condemned  "  ad 
bestias "  in  Antioch,  and  was  being  trans- 
ported to  Rome.  The  Church  there  knew 
the  fate  that  awaited  him.  While  Ignatius 
was  yet  in  Smyrna,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Rome  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enjoining  them  to  make  no  intercession  in 
his  behalf.  II 

Before  what  other  person  than  the  emperor 

*  For  the  time  of  Hennaa,  see  the  Prolegg.  to  my 
edition  (Patr,  App,  Cpp,,  iii.  p.  77  seq.) 

t  Cf.  Patr,  App.  0pp.,  Paac.  III.,  p.  79,  sub.  g—l, 

t  Cf.  Patr,  App.  0pp.,  Fmc.  IIL,  p.  79,  sub.  g,  h. 
Concerning  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  at 
that  time  who  belonged  to  the  nobolity,  cf .  also  Zahn, 
Uirt  dti  Bermas,  pp.  45  seq.,  118  seq.,  248,  297  seq. 
Hermas*  high-bom  mistress  was  herself  a  Christian. 

§  It  is  mere  supposition  that  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  occurred  in  Hadrian's  time ;  but  the  same 
is  true  of  other  views.  As  is  weU  known,  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  seven  letters 
has  not  as  yet  been  positively  settled.  Cf.  Zahn, 
Iffnat.  V.  Antioch,  1878,  my  essay  conoeming  the  time 
of  Ignatius  (Leipzig,  1878).  The  question  of  genuine- 
nass  is  of  minor  importance  for  our  present  purpose. 

I  a.  Ignat.,  Ad.  Soman,  i.  2 ;  ii  1,  2,  etc.,  etc 


could  this  intercession  be  made?*  The 
bishop  expressly  says  that  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  in  case  the  Church  petitioned,  they 
might  meet  with  success.!  But  we  must 
conclude  firom  this  that  there  were  persons 
at  that  time  among  the  Roman  Christians 
who  possessed  great  influence  at  the  court. 
Or  was  Ignatius  counting  upon  the  mercy  of 
a  Hadrian?  Now,  we  well  know  that 
Hadrian  nerer  gave  up  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  his  f&ther.  He  was  not  indeed  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrant,  as  the  legend  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Symphorosa  represents 
him,}  neither,  on  the  contrary,  can  we  believe 
the  story  of  his  wishing  to  build  a  Christian 
temple.  §  Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  work  concerning  the  afiairs 
of  the  Christians,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him,  and  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
mildness,    really    originated    with    him.|| 

*  CI  Zahn,  Iffnat.  v.  Ant.  p.  247  seq. 
t  Cf.  id.,  cap.  i.  2 :   v/xTi  yaf  fv;^iplf  toTit,    o 
SlXcTi  wotiia'ai, 

t  The  The  Acts  are  printed  in  Ruinart  {Acta  Mart., 
tine  [1731],  p.  20  seq.>  Concerning  the  same,  cf. 
Aub^,  ibid.,  p.  289  seq.,  and  Gdrres,  ZdUck.  f.  win. 
Thecl,,  1878,  p.  85  seq.  The  Acts  m«  said  to  have 
originated  from  Julius  Africanus  [?].  Conoeming 
other  "  acts  of  the  martyrs  "  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
cf.  Aub^,  ibid.,  pp.  278-296. 

§  Cf.  Lamprid.,  AUx.  Severus,  48  :  "  Christo 
templum  faoere  voluit  eumque  inter  deos  redpere, 
quod  et  Hadrianus  oogitasse  fertur,  qui  templa  in 
omnibus  civitatibus  sine  simulacris  iusserrat  fieri,  qus 
hodieque  iddroo  quia  non  habent  numina  ditmntur 
Hadriani,  quss  ille  ad  hoc  par  asse  dicebatur.'*  What 
f oUows  does  not  perhi^  relate  to  Hadrian  but  to 
Alex.  Sevems.  The  entire  legend  certainly  did  not 
come  into  existence  before  the  third  century  as  a 
convenient  explanation  at  that  time  of  those  pecoliar 
structures. 

II  The  decree  of  Hadrian  to  liinuoius  Fmidaous 
(found  in  Justin.,  ApoL  cap.  68,  and  in  Eueeb.,  HitL 
eccL  iv,  9 ;  Latin  by  Refinus).  Its  genuineness  ham 
been  called  in  question  by  Keim  (TheoL  Jahrb.,  1856, 
p.  317),  Bohringer  (Die  Kirck.  Qeick.  cL  drd  enUn 
JahrhunderU  [edit  iL],  T.  I  p.  114  seq.),  Overbeck 
(Studien,  L  p.  187  seq.)  Benan  and  others  hold  fast 
to  their  genuineness.    Aub^  (ibid.,  p.  262  seq.)  is 
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What  was  Christianity  to  him  ?  An  oriental 
superstition  like  the  others — a  religion,  in- 
teresting perhaps  to  the  inquisitive  emperor, 
but  at  the  same  time  despicable,  one  of  the 
many  errors  of  the  indiscriminating  multi- 
tude ;  of  the  multitude  of  the  poor  and 
outcast ;  for  to  the  superficial  view  the 
Christian  faith  ever  represented  the  jewel  of 
this  class  of  mankind. 

This  was  true  also  under  the  government 
of  the  two  succeeding  emperors.*  Indeed 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if,  at  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Christianity  fell  back  still  further  into  the 
lower  classes.  The  Roman  bishop  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  came  from  the  ranks 
of  slavery ,f  and  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
his  relations  to  the  court.  Only  one  fact  is 
known,  that  in  the  trial  of  the  apologist 
Justin,  a  man  named  Euelpistus  was  also 
involved.  To  the  question  of  the  praefect, 
"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  slave 
of  the  emperor,  but  made  free  by  Christ."  t 
Thus  Christianity  had  not  wholly  died  out 
in  the  palace  of  Antonines.    It  is  perhaps 

indined  to  doubt  their  genuineness*  This  -writing  is 
indeed  veiy  suspidoos  in  that  it  contains  a  plain 
deviation  from  the  policy  of  Trajan  toward  the 
Christians.  Concerning  Minudus  Fundanns,  cf. 
Waddington,  Paaites  des  Provinces  AsiaHgues  [1872], 
No9>  128, 129.  He  was  probably  pro-consul  of  Asia 
Minor  in  124  and  125  ;  a  friend  of  Pliny  (see  Flin., 
Epp.  I  9,  iv.  15,  V.  16,  vi.  6)  and  Plutarch  (see  Pint, 
De  tranquUl.  animi  L  de  cohibenda  ira).  This  last 
circumstance  is  not  unimportant  for  the  decision  as 
to  the  correspondence. 

*  Cf.  Minuc.  Felix,  Ociav.  8 :  ''  homines  deplorat», 
inlidtsB  ac  deeperatse  factionis,"  "seminudi,"  ''late- 
bcoea  et  ludfuga  natio,**  etc.,  etc 

t  We  must  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 
bis  brother  Hennas  was  a  slave  (see  Vis.  i.  1). 

t  Acta  Justini,  cap.  4  (Otto,  Corp.  Apologg.  T.  iii 
p.  270).  The  trial  was  at  the  doee  of  the  rdgn  of 
Antoninus  Pius ;  cf.  Zahn,  Thtol.  Lit,  ZeUtmg,  1876, 
No.  17.  Concerning  other  martyrs  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  the  edict  of  amnesty  ascribed  to 
this  emperor,  cf.  Aub4,  ibid.,  pp.  297-341 ;  Overbeck, 
Studien, 


in  point  here  to  allude  again  to  the  Christian 
names  "Faustus,"  "Faustinus  "  "Faustini- 
anus,"  "Mattidia,"  inthePseudo-CIementina. 
But  the  philosopher  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Cffisars,  the  resigned  stoic  Marcus  Aurelius, 
carried  out  the  measures  of  Trajan  with  still 
greater  stringency,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
Christian  religion.  The  province  of  Gaul 
has  a  story  to  tell  in  this  connection.*  Yet 
the  Roman  rulers  thought  they  could  make 
short  work  with  the  Church  in  the  same  way 
as  with  a  treasonable  league  among  the 
plebeians.  No  marks  of  great  anxiety  or 
fear  displayed  themselves  as  yet  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  CaBsars,  and  Roman 
writers  mention  almost  every  other  religion 
more  frequently  than  they  do  the  Christian. 
But  even  the  terrible  persecutions  under 
Marcus  Aureliust  seemed  to  have  had  the 
eflfect  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
more  widely. 

The  condition  and  position  of  the  Church 
were  much  changed  even  under  the  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Commodus.  The 
period  when  the  Church  was  wont  to  be 
termed  the  refuge  of  common  people  and 
criminals  rapidly  passed  away.  J  After  the 
reign  of  Septimius,  Christianity  and  the 
Church  became  public,  political,  and  religious 
factors  in  the  empire,  and  with  this  the 
position  of  the  Christians  at  the  court  was 
modified. 

•  Ct  Euseb.,  ffist,  eccl  v.  1  seq. 

t  The  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  furnishes  us  with  a 
considerable  number  of  acts  of  the  martyrs,  but 
hardly  one  of  then  is  trustworthy.  Cf.  Ruinart, 
L  c,  p.  22  seq.  (martyr.  S.  Felicitatis  et  septem  filio- 
rum).  Aub^  ibid.,  pp.  842-389,  439-465.  Concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  S.  Csecilia,  who  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  the  Cwcilii,  cf .  De  Rossi,J?oma  SoUerr. 
T.  ii.,  pp.  118-161 ;  Kraus,  Jtotna  SotUrr.  pp.  125, 
160  seq. ;  Friedlander,  iWd.,  vol.  L  p.  492  seq.  Lip- 
sius  (Chronologie  d,  rdm,  Bischofe,  p.  180  seq.)  has 
established  arguments  against  De  Rossi's  presentation. 

X  The  course  of  this  change  of  feeling  may  be  easily 
traced  by  comparing  Tertullian's  Apologeticum  with 
the  older  Apologies. 
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Translated  from   **  La   Gtezetto  de   Giiemsey ''  by  Jessie  Young. 


ASTRUC,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Belgium, 
has  delivered  at  the  "Cercle 
■  Artistique"  of  Brussels  a  highly 
interesting  lecture  on  "  The  Jews  of  Spain 
under  the  Moors/'  of  wliich  the  following  is 
a  brief  analysis : — 

"During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, the  Jews  occupied  the  highest  and 
most  influential  positions  in  the  Mussulman 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  being  but  rarely  molested 
on  the  ground  of  their  religion.  Many  of 
them  became  grand  viziers,  and  such  among 
them  as  were  poets  or  theologians  have  left 
behind  them  works  which  enable  us  fully 
to  comprehend  and  realise  what  were  the 
leading  religious  ideas  held  by  the  Jews 
of  that  period,  and  give  us  a  clear  view  of 
their  philosophy,  their  morals,  and  the  degree 
of  civilisation  to  which  they  attained." 

M.  Astruc  gave  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
these  illustrious  Jews,  and  an  analysis  of 
their  works.  They  all  aflFord  evidence  of  a 
highly  liberal  spirit ;  they  placed  the  moral 
law  on  a  far  higher  pedestal  than  the  cere- 
monial, and  were,  indeed,  the  precursors  of 
religious  liberty,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
now  understand  the  word. 

The  Berber  sovereigns  occasionally  perse- 
cuted the  Jews,  but  they  could  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  forward  march  of  science  and 
philosophy.  The  Jews  of  the  West  had 
flourishing  schools,  and  even  their  women 
were  not  strangers  to  theological  discussion. 

The  most  remarkable  man  in  the  long 
stream  of  Israelitic  celebrities  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  Moses,  the  son  of  Maimoun,  a 
native  of  Cordova,  and  known  to  philosophy 
under  the  name  of  Maimonides.    In  conse- 


quence of  the  persecution  of  the  Almoades, 
he  quitted  Cordova  in  company  with  his 
father,  and  they  established  themselves  at 
Cairo.  Moses  was  not  then  above  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  already  published  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  great  work  which  he  completed  when 
in  Egypt,  his  Commentary  on  the  Talmud. 

The  opinions  of  Maimonides,  and  his 
mode  of  interpreting  Holy  Scripture,  are 
very  remarkable.  "Every  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  he  averred,  "whether 
dogma,  precept,  or  commandment,  ought  to 
be  legitimated  by  reason.  God's  Word  was 
written  for  mankind,  and  consequently  makes 
use  of  human  language,  borrowing  metaphors 
and  figures  from  things  visible.  God  has 
neither  the  face  nor  the  voice  of  a  man; 
God  does  not  speak,  and  does  not  become 
angry.  If  God  chose  to  manifest  Himself 
after  a  physical  manner.  He  would  borrow 
from  nature  the  modes  He  Himself  created. 
God  does  not  speak  to  man  otherwise  than 
by  the  voice  of  conscience :  it  is  thus  that 
we  must  comprehend  His  Divine  Book." 

Maimonides  believed  the  future  of  the 
human  race  to  be  Messianism,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  saw  in  it,  not  the  material 
triumph  of  Israel,  but  the  triumph  of  Mono- 
theism. "  Righteousness  will  prevail  over 
mankind  without  need  of  miracles"  was 
one  of  his  utterances.  But,  like  other 
rationalists,  Maimonides  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  explaining  away  all  mysteries 
and  all  difficulties.  The  passages  we  have 
quoted  from  his  writings,  however,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  consideraUe 
elevation  of  mind.    Even  during  his  lifetime 
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his  co-religionists  inyoked  his  name  in  their 
prayers,  and  after  his  death  these  words  were 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb :  "  Here  lies  a  man 
who  was  at  the  same  time  more  than  a  man ; 
if,  indeed,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  human, 
it  must  have  been  to  celestial  beings  that  he 
owed  his  birth."  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  an  unknown  hand  effaced  that 
epitaph,  and  replaced  it  by  the  following : 
"  Here  lies  Maimonides,  an  excommunicated 
heretic."  For  ahready  the  work  of  the  great 
theologian  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  and  Judaism  became 
torn  with  dissension  and  discussion. 

M.  Astruo  concluded  his  lecture  by  stating 
modem  Judaism,  which  does  not  separate 


religion  from  reason,  to  be  the  oflFspring  of 
the  teaching  of  Maimonides .  "  It  is  desirable 
to  separate  religion  from  politics  "  is  his  con« 
eluding  remark,  ''but  from  science  she 
cannot  be  divided.  Religion  and  science  do 
proceed  and  must  proceed  hand  in  hand, 
all  useful  and  durable  reforms  having  to  be 
built  upon  the  threefold  foundation  of  spiri- 
tuality, reason,  and  liberty."  Without 
feeling  pledged  to  endorse  all  the  sentiments 
either  of  Maimonides,  or  of  his  admirer  and 
exponent,  M.  Astruc,  we  cordially  sympa- 
thise with  the  enthusiasm  and  admiration 
which  the  large  and  distinguished  audience 
testified  on  taking  leave  of  their  eloquent 
and  erudite  lecturer. 


"BAPTIZED  FOR  THE  DEAD."— 1  CoR.  xv.  29. 


By.  the  Bev.  B.  Balgamie,  Woolwich,  Author  of  '^  New  Testament  Baptism,''  &o. 


||HERE  is  nothing  in  the  text  itself 
or  the  meaning  of  its  particular 
terms  to  occasion  difficulty.  ''What 
shall  they  do  " — what  will  become  of  those — 
"  who  are  being  baptized  on  account  of  the 
dead  (w€/>  rtav  v€Kpfav) ;  if  the  dead  are  not 
raised  at  all  why  are  they  then  baptized  for 
them  (wrcp  avTwv)  ?  And  why  do  we  also 
endanger  ourselves  every  hour  ?"  Yet  few 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings  have  given 
rise  to  more  speculation  and  greater  diversity 
of  opinion.  Who  are  "  the  dead  "  referred 
to?  What  is  implied  in  the  singular  rite 
which  the  Apostle  describes  as  prevailing 
at  that  time  in  Corinth,  and  which  he  neither 
censures  nor  commends  ?  What  is  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  ?  it 
being  mentioned  obviously  as  proof  of  their 
belief  in  such  a  truth.  And,  lastly,  how 
were  Paul  and  others  brought  into  jeopardy 
through  this  now  obsolete  ceremony? 


The  answers  generally  given  to  these  very 
natural  queries,  as  collected  and  arranged 
by  the  older  and  some  more  modem  com- 
mentators, are  often  more  ingenious  than 
satisfactory.  (1.)  Of  the  dead;  it  has  been 
held  that  the  words  refer  to  Christ  "the 
dead  One;"  " the unbaptized  dead"  (Alford, 
Conybeare,  and'Howson,  and  other  moderns 
take  this  view) ;  "  the  dead  martyrs"  whose 
places  in  the  Church  the  baptized  were  called 
upon  to  fill ;  "  over  the  dead  "  that  is  upon 
their  sepulchres,  etc.  But  there  are  strong 
if  not  insuperable  difficulties,  as  these 
authorities  themselves  admit,  both  of  a 
teictual  and  doctrinal  character  connected 
with  all  the  above-named  hypotheses.  (2.) 
Of  the  baptism,  that  it  is  significant  of 
cleansing  or  purification,  and  therefore  indi- 
cative of  belief  in  the  resurrection.  Why 
wash  and  anoint  a  dead  body  if  it  is  not  to 
rise  again?     That  it  denotes  burial  and 
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resurrection — a  theory  held  chiefly  by  those 
who  practise  baptism  by  immersion  ;  it  is  a 
symbol  of  overwhelming  calamities  and  per- 
secutions to  which  the  early  Christians  were 
pr^-eminently  exposed.  Robinson,  in  his 
Greek  Lexicon,  and  others  understand  it  in 
this  sense ;  and  that  it  is  the  baptism 
administered  to  all  believers  which  includes 
their  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  power  to  quicken  and  raise  the  dead. 
This  theory  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Vaughan  in  a 
recent  paper  in  the  Day  of  Best  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  if  any  one  of 
these  theories  or  beliefs  was  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  he  has  taken  a  very  unusual  way  of 
expressing  it  (3.)  Of  the  danger  to  Paul 
and  others;  the  words  are  generally  regarded 
as  a  separate  statement,  the  Apostle  turning 
abruptly  from  the  subject  of  baptism  to  his 
own  risks  and  trials  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  the  certainty  of  a  resurrection. 

Dean  Stanley  considers  the  practice  "  as 
a  curious  relic  of  primitive  superstition, 
which,  after  having,  as  the  words  imply, 
prevailed  generally  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
gradually  dwindled  away  till  it  was  only  to 
be  found  in  some  obscure  sects,  where  it 
lost  its  original  significance." 

The  theory  propounded  for  discussion  in 
these  pages  is  briefly  this.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  planting  of  the  Church, 
which  were  years  of  fiery  trial  and  persecu- 
tion, many  devoted  themselves  to  martyrdom ; 
that  they  were  encouraged  to  this  partly  by 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  the  example  of 
the  Apostles,  and  partly  by  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  hope  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians that  such  martyrs  would  be  the  subjects 
of  the  "  first  resurrection ;"  that  in  addition 
to  their  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  there  was  added  an  anointing 
with  oil — the  unction  of  the  Spirit  who 
quickens  the  dead — ^in  the  name  of  Christ 
the  Anointed;  and  that  as  persecution 
declined,  this  custom  lost  its  significance 
and  fell  into  desuetude,  being  retained  only  in 


the  Romish  Church  under  the  objectionable 
form  of  a  viaticum,  or  "  extreme  unction." 

These  propositions,  we  think,  are  capable 
of  distinct  Scriptural  and  historic  pro(£ 

(1.)  When  our  Lord  said,  "  I  am  come  to 
send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I  if  it 
be  already  kindled  ?  But  I  have  a  baptism 
to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished  ?"  (Luke  xiL  49,  50). 
He  referred  evidently  to  something  very 
different  from  His  baptism  at  the  Jordan ; 
it  was  the  baptism  unto  death.  And  wh^ 
He  said  to  the  sons  of  Salome,  "  Ye  shall 
indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of; 
and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
withal  shall  ye  be  baptized "  (Mark  x.  39), 
He  again  alluded  to  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a 
violent  death. 

(2.)  When  Mary,  at  Bethany,  broke  her 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  and  poured  it 
on  His  head,  and  afterwards  anointed  His 
feet.  He  said,  "Against  the  day  of  my 
bur3ring  hath  she  kept  this"  (John  xiL  3-8). 
"She   hath   wrought  a  good  work  upon 

me for  in  that  she  hath  poured 

this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did  it  for 
my  burial.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall 
be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall 
also  this  that  this  woman  hath  done  be  told 
for  a  memorial  of  her"  (Matt  xxvi.  G-13). 
It  seems  as  if  our  Lord  intended  by  these 
words,  that  Mary's  "godd  work"  should 
be  commemorated  throughout  the  Church 
by  something  more  than  the  narrative  of  the 
evangelist.  Anointing  Christ's  body  for  the 
burial  was  a  "  good  work,"  for  it  was  wrought 
in  fedth  of  His  resurrection. 

(3.)  The  principle  of  a  ''first  resurrection" 
through  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Son,  as 
contrasted  with  the  general  resurrection 
through  the  power  of  the  Et^nal  Father, 
had  been  already  taught  by  the  Savioar 
Himself.  "The  Son  can  do  nothing  by 
Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do  : 
for  what  things  soever  He  doeth,  these  also 
doeth  the  Son  likeiinse Fcht  as  the 
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Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  He 
wiU"(Johnv.  21). 

'*  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  Him, 
Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed 
Thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  who  have  followed  Me,  in  the  re- 
generation when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judgmg  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  And  everyone  that  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life  "  (Matt.  xix.  27-30).  This  reward  was  to 
be  theirs  "/«  the  regeneration:"  "in  the  new 
world,  the  accomplishment  of  that  regenera- 
tion which  He  came  to  bring  in  "  (Alford). 
But  not  theirs  only,  but  everyone  that  hath 
forsaken  all  like  them,  would  share  the  in- 
heritance with  them.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  disciples  could  understand  their 
Master  as  speaking  of  heaven  under  the 
phrase  "  in  the  regeneration."  This  becomes 
still  more  apparent  when  we  compare  the 
words  with  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke 
xviii.  28  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  is 
no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or 
brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive 
manifold  more  in  this  present  time  {iv  t^ 
Kaipi^  TovT^)),  and  in  the  world  to  come  (cv 
T^  <ua)vi  Ty  €pxofjL€v((i)  life  ovorlasting." 
*'  The  hundredfold  more  of  houses  and  bre- 
thren," etc.,  is  to  be  received  in  the  present 
time,  "  the  life  everlasting  "  in  "  the  coming 
age  "  (Mark  x.  28-30).  Whether  we  are  to 
understand  the  words  of  the  first  promise 
in  a  temporal  or  spiritual  sense,  matters 
little  for  our  purpose ;  it  was  sufficient  to 
induce  the  disciples  and  many  of  the  early 
Christians  to  "  forsake  all "  and  take  up  the 
cross,  having  respect  to  the  recompense  of 
reward. 


(4.)  But  whether  or  not  the  Apostles  and 
others  built  their  hopes  of  a  "  first  resurrec- 
tion" with  its  recompense,  upon  this  or 
other  promises  of  Scripture,  it  is  evident 
from  many  significant  expressions  in  their 
writings  that  they  cherished  them,  and  were 
led  thereby  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
martyrdom  for  Jesus'  sake. 

(a)  Thus  St.  Paul  writes  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  these  Corinthians, "  Now  he  which 
stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ  (cts 
Xpt^rrhv),  and  hath  anointed  us  (xp^ras)  is 
Gh>d,  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  "  (i.  21-22). 
Now  notice  that  in  the  apocalyptic  vision 
of  St.  John,  "  the  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  "  who  constitute  the  martyr 
army  of  the  Lamb,  and  who  are  therefore 
to  rise  first,  were  sealed  in  their  foreheads, 
(Rev.  vi.  9-12  ;  vii.  4).  "  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for 
the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony 

which  they  held And  white  robes 

were  given  unto  everyone  of  them,  and  it 
was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest 
yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow- 
servants  also,  and  their  brethren  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled." 

"And  I  heard  the  number  of  them 

that  were  sealed." 

(b)  "We  are persecuted,    but 

not  forsaken Always  bearing  abotU 

in  the  body  the  dying  (t^v  vUpwriv — 'the 
killing/  Alford)  of  (the  Lord)  Jesus,  in 
order  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be 
manifested  in  our  body.  For  we  who  live 
are  alway  delivered  unto  death  for  Jestis* 
sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be 
manifested  in  our  mortal  flesh.  So  then 
death  worketh  in  us,  but  life  in  you  .... 
Enowmg  that  He  who  raised  up  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and 
shall  present  us  with  you"  (2  Cor.  iv.  8-15). 

(c)  "  I  count  all  things  but  loss 

that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of 
HLs  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His 
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sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto 
His  death,  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  (PhiL  iii. 
8-11).  Meyer  and  others  consider  this  to 
refer  to  St.  Paul's  desire  for  martjnrdom ; 
and  Alford  says  "the  resurrection  of  the 
dead"  is  the  "blessed  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  Christ,  in  which  they  that  are 
Christ's  shall  rise  at  his  appearing"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  23 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16). 

(d)  "  And  ye  are  complete  in  Him,  who 
is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power. 
In  whom  also  {iv  $  koI)  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands" — 
which  is  performed  with  oil  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  still — "  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  flesh  (So,  S.V.A.  MSS.) 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ :  buried  with 
him  in  (the)  baptism  (ev  t$  PawrurfiaTi) ; 
in  whom  also  (^v  ^  koI — Meyer)  you  are 
risen  together  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God  who  hath  raised  Him  from 

the  dead blotting  out  (c^aXetf  as — 

wiping  off,  or  msanointing)  the  handwriting 

of  ordinances  that  was  against  us 

and  took  it  out  oj  the  way  (€k  tov  fx&rovy 
literally)  nailing  it  to  His  cross"  (Col.  ii. 
10-15).  No  doubt  this  is  a  description  of 
spiritual  completeness  in  Christ;  but  the 
imagery  which  is  employed  to  illustrate  it 
has  many  asideAessons  for  us.  "  Putting 
off  the  body  of  the  flesh,"  ^*  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds,"  was  fitly  taught  under  the 
law  by  circumcision.  Under  the  Gospel,  the 
same  truth  is  set  forth  by  "  the  circumcision 
made  without  hands" — "  the  circumcision  of 
Christ,"  a  rite  of  which  we  hear  in  this 
passage  for  the  first  time.  What  is  it? 
Burying  the  old  man  is  taught  us  in  "  (the) 
baptism  with  Christ."  But  what  baptism  ? 
Christian  baptism  symbolises  our  new  birth, 
not  our  burial.  In  all  ages  it  has  typified 
regeneration.  Here  only,  and  in  Rom.  vi., 
which  we  shall  presently  consider,  is  baptism 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  burial  Nor 
can  Christian  baptism  represent,  or  teach  in 


any  shape,  the  resurrection ;  for  though  we 
might  conceive  of  the  new  man  tjrpically 
burying  the  old  man,  he  cannot,  and  would 
not,  raise  him  again.  He  remains  buried. 
The  old  nature  is  not  quickened,  but  morti- 
fied. Christian  baptism  could  not,  therefore, 
teach  either  death  or  resurrection.  Then 
the  handwriting  of  this  ordinance  is  "wiped 
out"  (Alford),  literally  disanointed,  since  it 
was  "  against  us"  and  "  contrary  to  us" — 
baptizing  us  for  the  dead — Christ  takes  it 
€K  TOV  fAfxrov  and  nails  it  to  His  croas,  making 
of  it  a  flag  of  triumph.  We  have  here, 
then,  not  baptism  unto  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  but  baptism  with  oil  for  the  dead. 

(e)  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Rom.  vL  3, 
there  are  also  several  unusual  expressions : 
'*  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  " — ^what  1 
not  all  of  you? — "as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ " — ^not  into  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  but  into  the  anointed  Jesus 
— "  were  baptized  into  His  death  ?    There- 
fore we  are  buried  with  Him  in  (the)  bap- 
tism UNTO  DEATH  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life.    For  if  we  have  been  united 
(<rvfj.<l>vToi)  with  the  likeness  of  His  death" 
— and  He  died  in  posture  erect,  the  vials  of 
God's  wrath  for  sin  being  poured  out  upon 
Him  as  our  substitute  on  the  cross ;  there 
is  no  allusion  to  immersion  in  water — "  we 
shall  also  be  "  (united  with  Him)  *'  in  the 
likeness  of  His  resurrection."    Observe  the 
future  here  (hofuOa),    We  have  been  bnried 
with  Him  in  this  baptism  unto  death  ;  but 
we  have  not  risen  with  Him  in  it,    "  If  we 
be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  alao 
live  with  Him."    "  Likewise  reckon  ye  aim 
yourselves  to  be  dead,"  etc.    Notice  the 
change  from  i7/a€ ts  to  vficts.    The  truth  here 
insisted  on  is  our  spiritual  union  with  Christ 
in  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.    The 
imagery  chosen   to   illustrate  this  is  not 
Christian  baptism  by  immersion  in  water, 
which  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  did 
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not  practise,  but  the  martyr's  baptism  with 
oil — baptism  for  the  dead  in  the  name  of 
Christ  (the  Anointed). 

(f)  *'  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  "  (James  v. 
14)  "  let  him  call  for  the  presbyters  of  the 
Church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins  " — sins  that  had  occa- 
sioned his  disease  :  Alford — "  they  shall  be 
forgiven  him.'*  The  passage  is  confessedly 
diflScult  and  obscure.  Here,  however,  an- 
ointing with  oil  by  the  elders  of  the  Church 
in  prospect  of  death  is  commended,  if  not 
commanded,  by  S.  James.  In  that  age  of 
miracles  it  was  attended  by  cure :  "  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ; "  but  it  was  a  cure 
symbolical  of  the  resurrection.  Observe,  it  is 
to  be  done  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  like 
the  other  baptisms  referred  to  in  Romans 
and  Colossians.  Is  this  not  another  instance, 
then,  of  "  baptism  for  the  dead  ? "  the  unction 
of  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  the  dead? 
We  are  not,  of  course,  insensible  to  the 
danger  of  abuse  to  whith  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  liable.  "  See  here  a  plain  warrant," 
writes  Cardinal  Wiseman,  upon  the  words, 
**  of  Scripture  for  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction,  that  any  controversy  against  its 
institution  would  be  against  the  express 
words  of  the  sacred  text  in  the  plainest 
terms."  It  is  pleasant  to  see  Rome  for  once 
with  the  Bible  in  hand  defending  herself. 

(g)  St.  John  (I.  2  ch.  18-20),  referring  to 
the  coming  of  Antichrist,  by  whom  many 
would  be  deceived  as  to  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, adds,  ''  But  ye  have  an  anointing 
(xplo-fm)  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know 
all  things." 

"  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you 
concerning  them  that  seduce  you.  But  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him 
abideth  in  you  :  and  ye  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  you  :  but  as  the  same  anointing 
(avTox/»w-fMi)teacheth  you  of  all  things,  .  .  . 


even  as  it  hath  taught  you  ye  shall  abide 
in  the  truth"  (26-28).  Here  the  imagery 
by  which  St.  John  illustrates  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  their  anointing  with  oil.  The 
custom,  then,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  was  cer- 
tainly prevalent,  as  we  hope  by-and-by  to 
show,  among  the  early  Christians. 

(h)  That  the  first  resurrection,  of  which 
this  baptism  with  oil  was  the  sign  and  seal, 
would  consist  of  those  who  had  given  up 
their  lives  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's, 
was  clearly  the  belief  of  the  Apostles  and 
early  Church. 

"...  OthevB 'were tortared, not acc^ting 
deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection  "  (Heb.  xi.  35). 

"  And  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  Word  of  God,  ....  and  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But 
the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is 
the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is 
he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection : 
on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power, 
but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  Him  a  thousand 
years  "  (Rev.  xx.  4-7). 

Before  passing  from  the  testimony  of 
inspired  Scripture  to  that  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  I  would  remark  that  if  some  things 
connected  with  this  view  are  new  and  start- 
ling to  us,  they  would  not  necessarily  appear 
in  the  same  light  to  the  Jewish  Christians. 
The  ancient  baptisms  for  purification,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  till  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans,  were  threefold.  First,  the  un- 
clean, after  private  washing,  was  sprinkled 
with  blood ;  then  he  was  sprinkled  with  water 
at  some  brook  or  flowing  fountain :  he  stood 
in  the  current,  and  was  sprinkled  with  hyssop 
dipped  in  the  "  running  water  "  (this  was 
the  mode  of  John  the  Baptist) ;  and  lastly 
he  was  sprinkled  with  oil,  poured  on  his 
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head  by  the  priest.  See  this  elaborately 
described  in  Leviticns  xiv.  The  blood- 
sprinkling  and  the  unction  were  afterwards 
discontinued,  whilst  the  water  baptism  only 
was  retained,  but  on  different  conditions, 
and  with  a  deeper  significance.  The  heart 
only  was  sprinkled  (with  blood)  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  the  body  was  washed  (laved) 
with  pure  water.  Yet  the  discontinuance 
of  the  others,  with  the  Passover,  Jewish 
Sabbath,  etc.,  was  slow  and  gradual. 

11. 
The  Eablt  Fathebs. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  with  the  decline 
of  persecution  in  the  primitive  Church,  or 
even  with  the  frequent  lull  in  the  storm, 
the  devotement  to  martjrrdom  with  all  its 
attendant  enthusiasm,  and  the  solemn  and 
significant  rites  that  accompanied  it,  "should 
fall  into  desuetude.  The  holy  ambition  "  to 
drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  Christ,"  that 
led  so  many  to  offer  themselves  for  the  stake 
and  the  wild  beasts  as  to  embarrass  the 
judges  and  shake  the  merciless  policy  of  the 
emperors,  gradually  subsided.  Baptizing 
for  the  dead  was  no  longer  necessary  or 
customary,  and  although  the  anointing  at 
baptism  still  prevailed,  it  was  not  associated 
with  the  martyr's  sufiFerings  and  the  martyr's 
hopes.  "  It  is,  in  fact,"  says  Mosheim,  Part 
II.,  ch.  iv.  9,  referring  to  the  sacred  "unc- 
tion," "a  matter  seldom  mentioned  in 
monuments  of  early  times,  although  its 
universal  prevalence  can  be  no  wise  doubted." 
There  are,  however,  several  incidental  refer- 
ences to  this  custom  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Church.  Thus  in  "The  Martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,"  ch.  xv.,  of  The  Apostolic 
Fathers,  after  the  touching  prayer  of  the 
martyr,  "I  praise  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
judged  me  worthy,  this  day  and  this  hour, 
to  take  part  among  the  number  of  Thy  wit- 
nesses, in  the  cup  of  Thy  Christ,"  we  read 
what  is,  no  doubt,  though  mythical  in  its 
form,   yet  strictly  in   harmony   with    the 


credulity  of  that  age,  that  "the  fire  shaped 
itself  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  like  the  sail 
of  a  ship  when  filled  with  the  wind,  and 
encompassed  as  by  a  circle  the  body  of  the 

mart3rr. Moreover  we  perceived 

such  a  sweet  odour  (coming  from  the  pile), 
as  if  frankincense f  or  some  such  precious 
spices,  had  been  smoking  there."  This  would 
probably  not  have  occurred  to  them,  or  to 
the  writer  to  suggest  it,  had  the  previous 
anointing  not  been  present  to  their  minds. 

There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Pcedagogus 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  bom 
150  A.D.,  which  may  be  noticed.  Speaking 
of  Mary's  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he 
says,  in  the  highly  fanciful  manner  peculiar 
to  him  and  others  of  the  time,  "  And  if  I 
seem  not  to  insist  too  much,  the  feet  of  the 
Lord  which  were  anointed  are  the  Apostles', 
having,  according  to  prophecy,  received  the 
fragrant  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Bo(^ 
II.,  ch.  viii.)  There  was  a  tradition  in  the 
ancient  Church  that  our  Lord,  in  addition  to 
washing  the  disciples'  feet,  also  anointed  them. 

In  the  writings  attributed  to  Clement  of 
Rome  the  allusions  are  much  clearer,  and 
more  numerous.  "  Him  " — ^the  Redeemer — 
"first  God  anointed  with  oil,  which  was 
taken  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  of  life : 
frx)m  that  anointing,  therefore.  He  is  called 
Christ,  Thence,  moreover.  He  Himself  also, 
according  to  the  appointment  of  His  Father, 
anoints  with  similar  oil  every  one  of  the 
pious  when  they  come  to  His  kingdom,  .  .  . 
that  they  may  be  endued  with  immortality  " 
{Becog,  L  45.) 

In  the  same  book  he  also  represents  Pet^ 
the  Apostle,  assisted  by  twelve  presbyters,  as 
baptizing,  in  one  day,  "  at  the  ever-flowing 
fountains"  at  Csesarea,  10,000  disciples, 
"  anointing  each  of  them  with  oil,"  and  "in- 
voking over  him  the  name  of  the  Trine 
Beatitude  "  {Becog.  Ill,  chs.  67-72). 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  also 
ascribed  to  the  same  author,  we  read :  "  We 
stand  in  need  of  a  woman,  a  deaconess,  for 
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many  necessities ;  and  first,  in  the  baptism 
of  women,  the  deacon  shall  anoint  only  their 
foreheads  with  the  holy  oil,  and  after  him 
the  deaconess  shall  anoint  theni :  for  there 
is  no  necessity  that  the  women  shall  be  seen 
by  the  men ;  but  only  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  the  bishop  shall  anoint  her  head,  as 
the  priests  and  kings  were  formerly  anointed, 
not  because  those  which  are  now  baptized 
are  ordained  priests,  but  as  being  Christians, 
or  anointed,  from  Christ  the  Anointed*^ 
(chap.  XV.  2.). 

"  Thou,  therefore,  0  bishop,  according  to 
that  type  shalt  anoint  the  head  of  those 
that  are  to  be  baptized,  whether  they  be 
men  or  women,  with  the  holy  oil,  for  a  type  of 
the  spiritual  baptism."  And  after  their  bap- 
tism with  water  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
he  enjoins,  ''Let  the  bishop  anoint  those  that 
are  baptized  with  ointment "  (chap.  xvi.). 

"This  baptism,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "is 
given  unto  the  death  of  Jesus  "  (chap.  xvii.). 
See  also  Book  VII.,  chaps.  41-43,  where 
these  injunctions  are  repeated.  It  is  true 
this  is  thought  to  have  been  written  (Bunsen, 
Krabbe,  and  others)  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  when  great  irregularities  and  cor- 
ruptions had  crept  into  the  Church  in 
connection  with  both  sacraments ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  such  an  innovation 
as  anointing  with  oil  could  have  established 
itself  so  strongly,  and  apparently  universally, 
had  there  not  been  some  foundation  for  the 
practice  in  scriptural  authority  or  apostolical 
tradition. 

Tertullian,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  stem 
opponent  of  many  abuses  into  which  the 
Church  had  fallen.  He  may  be  considered 
the  first  "  Baptist"  or  protester  against  the 
then  universal  practice  of  infant  baptism. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  likely  to  tolerate  any- 
thing he  did  not  believe  to  be  scriptural  and 
divine.  Yet  he  says,  "  After  this,  when  we 
have  come  from  the  font,  we  are  thoroughly 
anointed  with  a  blessed  unction  (a  practice 
derived)  from  the  old  discipline,  wherein 


on  entering  the  priesthood  (men)  were  wont 
to  be  anointed  with  oil  firom  a  horn,  ever 
since  Aaron  was  anointed  by  Moses ;  whence 
Aaron  was  called  ' christ*  from  the  'chrism* 
which  is  the  unction"   On  Baptism,  ix.  ch.  7. 

In  one  of  Cyprian's  "  Epistles,"  that  to 
Januarius,  on  "  baptizing  heretics,"  we  find : 
"It  is  also  necessary  that  be  should  be 
anointed  who  is  baptized ;  so  that  having 
received  the  chrism,  that  is  the  anointing, 
he  may  be  anointed  of  Ood,  and  have  in 
him  the  grace  of  Christ  (Ixix.  2). 

Neander  has  said,  and  after  him,  of  course, 
Alford,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
that "  It  is  among  the  Marcosians  that  we 
first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  '  extreme 
unction.' "  "  Next  they  bestowed  on  the 
person  baptized  the  sign  of  consecration  to 
the  priestly  office  by  anointing  him  with  oil 
(according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church). 
The  oil  employed  for  this  purpose  was  a 
costly  balsam ;  and  its  precious  far-spreading 
fragrance  was  intended  to  be  a  Sjrmbol  of 
that  transcendant  bliss  of  the  Pleroma 
which  had  been  appointed  for  the  redeemed." 
Church  History,  vol.  iii.  154.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  too  careful  in  accepting  the  dicta 
of  men  like  Fabricius,  Mosheim,  Neander, 
Coleman,  Jamieson,  Stanley,  and  others,  who 
appear  in  many  instances  to  have  carelessly 
borrowed  their  references  in  wholesale  fashion 
from  each  other,  often  without  verification 
and  with  very  little  judgment. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  evidence  in 
these  columns  for  a  new  theory  of  "  baptizing 
for  the  dead"  amounts  to  demonstration. 
The  materiab  for  a  final  settlement  of  the 
controversy  are  too  few  and  indefinite.  But 
enough,  I  trust,  has  been  written  to  show  that 
there  are  room,  scope,  and  need  for  deeper 
investigation ;  and  as  even  the  obscurest 
portions  of  the  divinely-inspired  Book  are 
beyond  all  price,  and  every  "  yod  "  and 
"little  horn"  is  imperishable,  no  labour 
spent  upon  their  elucidation  can  possibly  be 
spent  in  vain. 
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Based  on  New  Works  by  Lie,  Ferdinand  KaUenhuscKy  Privat-Docent  in  the  University  of  Cfditingcn, 

Translated  from  the  ^^Studien  and  Kritiken''  for  April,  1878,  by  the  Bev. 

Edwin  W.  Wilson,  Southwold. 


FOURTH  ARTICLE. 

|T  is  now  incumbent  on  me  briefly 
to  indicate  the  form  which  the 
idea  of  Catholicism  assumes  when 
we  endeavour  to  comprehend  its  doctrines 
in  their  genetic  connection.  And  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  Church,  I  differ 
from  Delitzsch  and  Oehler  mainly  concerning 
the  sources  of  information.  Of  course,  from 
what  I  have  already  said,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  I  also  believe  that  the  subject  might  be 
more  judiciously  stated  than  it  has  been  by 
these  two  theologians,  and  that  thus  a  more 
correct  conception  of  it  might  be  gained. 

I  have  already*  incidentally  remarked 
that  in  order  to  understand  Catholicism  it  is 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  scholastic  period 
right  up  to  Augustine.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  tenaciously  the  traditional  conception 
of  this  extraordinary  man  maintains  itself, 
although  scarce  any  of  the  details  which  are 
known  concerning  his  ideas  will  accord  with 
the  common  assumption  that  he  is  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Reformation,  and  although  we 
everywhere  find  it  conceded,  in  particulars, 
that  his  conceptions  were  really,  and  in 
strictness,  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Reformers.  But  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
judgment  respecting  his  historical  position 
as  to  lead  to  the  acknowledgment  that  he  is, 
essentially,  by  virtue  of  his  formulated  doc- 
trines, the  designs  he  cherished,  and  the 

*  Studien  und  Kritikeu  for  January,  p.  107,  and 
Theol  QuaH,  for  April,  p.  200. 


exertions  he  made  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  Father  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
that  the  ideas  contained  in  his  works,  which 
the  Reformers  believed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  their  own,  are  only  addenda  to 
his  fundamental  principles.  Whoever  has 
glanced  into  the  works  of  the  school- 
men knows  what  part  Augustine  plays 
in  them.  Not  merely  did  certain  of  the 
less  orthodox  theologians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  appeal  to  his  opinion  and  esteem  it 
highly — all  parties  referred  to  him,  and  he  was 
universally  regarded  as  an  authority  from 
which  they  could  not  easily  appeal,  and 
which  they  must  secure  on  their  side  if  they 
would  not  seem  condemned.  Even  theo- 
logians who  deviated  so  widely  from  his 
views  concerning  sin  and  grace,  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  predestination,  as  the  Nomi- 
nalists, claimed  to  be  in  harmony  with  him, 
continually  referred  to  him,  and  maintained 
that  they  only  developed  his  ideas.  Every 
tendency  felt  the  necessity  of  at  least  reading 
its  ideas  into  Augustine.  Surely  this  should 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  system 
certainly  has  its  roots  and  its  peculiar  soil 
in  Augustine's  theories.  Documentary  proof 
can  also  be  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  Catholic  theology  is  not  deceived  when 
it  sees  in  Augustine  the  spiritual  head  of 
its  Church.  Catholicism,  in  fact,  only  appro- 
priates and  applies  religious  motives  which 
are  derived  from  Augustine.  It  is  the 
world-renowned  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  which  this  Church  father  formu- 
lated. If  we,  therefore,  start  from  Augustine, 
in  whose  works  we  can  observe  the  Catholic 
principles  in  their  primitive  forni  and  in 
their  genesis,  we  shall  the  sooner  learn  to 
understand  the  Catholic  system  as  a  unity.* 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  Augustine  who 
wrought  out  the  still  legal  and  binding 
Romish  conception  of  the  Church.  A  com- 
parison with  the  pseudo-Areopagite,  who,  as 
we  saw,t  exercises  similar  influence  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  will  therefore  most  easily 
enable  us  to  understand  the  peculiarities 
of  Augustine  and  the  contrast  between  the 
Bomish  and  the  Greek  Churches,  t 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Augustine  and  the  Areopagite  agree  in  this, 
that  both  see  in  attachment  to  the  external 
Church  the  indispensable  condition  of  salva- 
tion. Augustine,  equally  with  Dionysius, 
applies  the  maxim  extra  ecclesiam  nulla 
solus  to  the  episcopally  constituted  Church ; 
in  fact  this  tenet  is  the  central  point  of  all 
his  tlieology.  Nevertheless  the  fundamental 
contrast  between  these  two  Church  Fathers 
becomes  evident  directly  we  examine  their 
views  of  the  object  of  the  Church.  While, 
for  example,  the  "earthly  hierarchy"  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  nothing  less  than 
the  organism  of  those  mystical,  divinely 
physical  powers,  which  are  alone  capable  of 
filling  men  with  an  ever  higher  truer  exist- 

*  I  am  here  attempting  a  task  which  is  in  several 
respects  a  supplement  to  the  strictures  which  Ritschl, 
especially  in  the  essay  which  I  have  already  often 
quoted,  On  the  Method  of  the  Older  Histories  of  Dogma, 
and  also  in  his  work  concerning  Justification  and 
Atonement,  has  thrown  oul^  respecting  Augustine's 
historical  position. 

t  See  Theological  Quarterly  for  April,  pp.  200  and 
206-7.  Compare  Neander's  Church  Hi*t<yry  (Bohn's 
translation;,  Vol.  v.,  p.  234 ;  and  History  of  Christian 
Dogmas,  VoL  i.,  p.  268  (Trans.). 

$  Compare,  for  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
H.  Schmidt :  Des  Augustinus  Lehre  von  der  Kirche 
(Jahrbticher  fttr  deutsche  Theologie,  1861),  which, 
however,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  See  also 
Nitzsch,  Dogmengeschichte,  §  26, 8  (p.  239  et  seq.),  and 
Neander  III.  287-800,  and  Smith's  Studenes  Ecde- 
siastical  History,  pp.  342-343. 


ence,  until  they  arrive  at  union  with  God ; 
while  the  Church  mysteries  are  in  his  esti- 
mation the  means  by  which  the  essentially 
Divine  life  is  transferred  by  the  hierarchy, 
who  are  filled  with  a  purer  higher  existence, 
to  the  lower  mass ;  the  Church  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  organism  of  the  divinely  moral  powers, 
having  the  altogether  different  task  of  en- 
duing our  will  with  Divine  power,  and  of 
endowing  it  with  a  desire  for  goodness.  For 
this  view  of  Augustine  I  need  refer  only  to 
his  chief  work  De  Cimtate  Dei,  Schmidt 
has,  most  unaccountably,  well-nigh  ignored 
this  treatise,  which  is  nevertheless  our  Church 
Father's  most  important  theological  work. 
Mainly  for  this  reason  he  has  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  in  the  definition  of  the  object  of 
the  Church's  existence  is  to  be  seen  the  most 
significant  peculiarity  of  the  Augustinian 
conception  of  the  Church.  In  that  work  it 
is  indeed  unmistakable  that  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Church  consists  in 
this,  that  she  is  the  organisation  of  the 
righteous.  What  else  can  be  meant  by  the 
contrast  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  but  that  the  former 
implies  obedience  to  God  and  His  law,  on 
the  one  hand :  while  the  latter  denotes  a 
yielding  to  sin,  that  is,  opposition  to  the 
Divine  order  of  the  universe  on  the  other  ? 
It  requires  only  a  little  consideration  to 
perceive  that  the  Romish  Church  is  in  fact 
the  guardian  of  the  Augustinian  view  of 
the  object  of  the  Church,  and  that  she, 
therefore,  represents  a  higher  grade  than 
the  Greek  Church.  What  follows  will  show 
that  the  entire  form  of  the  Romish  doctrinal 
system  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  this 
fundamental  conception.  I  here  wish  to  ob- 
serve only  that  the  historical  activity  of  this 
Church  among  the  nations  in  whose  midst 
she  has  taken  root  is  a  standing  proof  of  the 
fact  that  she  has  become  heiress  and  guardian 
of  the  Augustinian  spirit.  While  the  Greek 
Church  has  contributed  scarcely  anything  to 
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the  moral  deyelopment  of  the  nations  who 
adhere  to  her,  the  Romish  Churchy  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  essentially  a  true  doc- 
trinal mistress  in  this  respect  to  the  nations 
devoted  to  her.  The  Ghreek  Church  has 
simply  acquiesced  in  and  clung  to  the  trans- 
mitted forms  of  political  and  popular  life. 
Moreover,  she  has  even  directly  consecrated 
them,  and  by  so  doing  has  hindered  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  from  adopting  new  ideals, 
and  from  grappling  with  fresh  problems. 
The  Komish  Church  exhibits  an  entirely 
different  and  a  much  more  exalted  picture 
in  this  respect  With  bold  determination 
she  has  formed  new  ideals  and  carried  out 
fresh  measures.  It  is  surprising  what  wide- 
spread influence  she  has  gained — ^not  acci- 
dentally, but  by  conscious  efforts  and 
struggles — ^in  the  formation  of  legal  relation- 
ships, in  the  development  of  morals,  in  the 
exposition  of  the  social  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  nations !  In  fact  it  was  she  who 
introduced  a  new  culture  when  the  old  had 
sunk  into  ruin  amid  the  storms  of  the  na- 
tional migrations.  If  in  details  she  has  often 
suffered  herself  to  be  found  ready  to  sanction 
customary  forms  of  life, — she  has  in  general 
maintained  that  Christianity  demands  a  new 
life,  and  that  Christian  ideas  must  permeate 
and  transform  the  entire  social  existence  of 
the  people.  Thus  the  culture  of  the  nations 
educated  under  her  training  has  been  unique, 
but  Christian.  I  grant  that  her  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Christian  morality 
were  not  always  correct  or  complete.  They 
were,  nevertheless,  moral  ideas  which  she  in- 
culcated among  the  nations.  The  require- 
ment of  love  as  the  highest  commandment 
she  has  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  Christian  peoples.  It  b  true  this 
thought  was  not  unknown  to  Oriental  Chris- 
tians, but  it  first  acquired  vitality  and  power 
in  the  West  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Romish 
Church  that  its  history  presents  an  unbroken 
series  of  attempts  at  reformation.  The 
continual  longing  for  reform  which  pervades . 


the  Middle  Ages  is,  indeed,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  sign  how  far  short  of  perfection 
things  were  in  the  Church  ;  but  is  it  not  at 
the  same  time  a  sign  of  the  disposition 
which  the  Church  had  implanted  in  the 
nations?  Affairs  have  not  reached  their 
worst  stage,  when  communities  and  peoples 
perceive  the  insufficiency  of  their  moral 
condition.  The  state  of  the  Oreek  Church 
was  notoriously  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Western.  Nevertheless  the  discontent  and 
longing  after  improvement  pervaded  only 
the  latter!  If  monasticism  be  the  ideal 
of  the  Romish  Church,  we  must  always 
remember  that  it  has  ever  and  anon  been 
regulated  and  renewed  according  to  fr^sh 
princi{des.  Greek  monasticism,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  has  always  retained  the  same  old 
discipline  of  Basilius.*  And  is  it  not  also 
a  sign  of  the  difference  in  nature  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  Churches,  that  in  the 
latter  Monasticism  simply  exists  by  the  side 
of  civic  Christianity,  whilst  in  the  former, 
since  the  time  of  Francis  of  Assissi,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  institution  of 
the  Tertiariest  to  conform  the  Christian 
life  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ideal  Even 
in  the  present  day  the  Romish  Church 
wishes  to  be  essentially  nothing  less  than 
the  leader  and  director  of  the  moral  life. 
That  since  the  existence  of  Protestantism 
she  has  not  attained  to  full  Christian 
morality,  and  that  in  some  respects  she 
stands  even  in  direct  opposition  to  true 
Christian  claims,  we  shall  not  deny.  Never- 
theless, even  this  needs  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  her  light,  she  at  least 
exalts  and  strives  to  fulfil  the  Christian 
moral  law.  Thus  does  the  spirit  of  Augus- 
tine live  and  work  within  her. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  Augustine  regards 
the  Church,  outside  of  which  aU  virtues  are 

*  See  Neander^s  Church  Mutory,  yd.  iii,  p.  355. 
(Trans.) 

t  Monks  of  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis.  See 
Neander,  vol.  vii.,  p.  883  (Trans). 
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only  splendid  vices,  as  identical  with  the 
episcopally  constituted  and  governed  Church, 
we  need  not  waste  words  in  showing  that 
Catholicism  has  always  held  fast  to  this  idea 
as  an  essential  one.  It  is  true  she  calls  the 
Church  a  communio  sanctorum.  Neverthe- 
less, however,  the  definitions  of  the  Romish 
Catechism,  concerning  the  position  of  the 
wid^ed  in  the  Church,  and  still  more  clearly 
Bellarmine's  celebrated  writings,  show  that 
in  Catholicism  this  expression  has  a  meaning 
different  from  what  it  has  in  Protestantism. 
Perhaps  we  may  tersely  express  this  difference 
by  saying  that,  with  the  Romanist,  the  ex- 
pression communio  sanotobum  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Church  as  an  ideal^  while  with 
Protestants  it  is  the  definition  of  the  con- 
ception (Begriff)  of  the  Church.  The 
Catholic  notion  of  the  Church  is  that  she  is 
the  only  legitimate  episcopal  association 
(hierarchische  Bechtsverband).  According 
to  the  Protestant  view,  this  is  only  one,  and 
not  the  essential  form  of  the  Church.  But 
if  we  wish  to  compare  the  Romish  with  the 
Greek  view  of  the  Church,  we  must  describe 
the  Romish  Church  as  a  State,  especially  as 
the  ^A^(^a^ica/ universal  State.  Augustine's 
designation  of  the  Church  as  '^  Civitas  Dei " 
is  therefore  very  happy  and  significant.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  means  by 
which  the  Romish  Church  thinks  to  attain 
her  end  among  men  are,  not  merely,  as  in 
the  Greek  Church,  the  sacraments,  but, 
above  all  things,  supreme  power.  Indeed, 
80  much  stress  is  laid  upon  this  latter  point, 
which  in  the  Greek  Church  recedes  altogether 
into  the  background,  that  Augustine  looks 
upon  separation  from  the  legitimvm  regimen 
jpastorum  as  real  here&y.  How  much,  since 
his  time,  Catholicism  has  continued  to  exalt 
the  Church's  power  as  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristic, needs  no  proof.  I  will  therefore 
only  remark  that  when  the  prqfessio  fidei 
and  the  commwnis  sacramentorum  are  named, 
for  example,  by  Bellarmine  as  the  condition 
of  connection  with  the  Church,  it  is  only  ne- 
Sl 


cessary  to  consider  with  regard  to  the  former 
the  explanations  everywhere  to  be  met  with 
of  the  idea  of  thQ  fides,  in  order  to  recognise 
that  it  signifies  nothing  else  than  obedience 
to  the  Church. 

Since  the  Romish  Church  conceives  of 
herself  as  a  State,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  she  naturally  regards  her  powers  as  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  are  her  officials. 
It  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  in  fact  even  this  view  of  the  matter  was 
clearly  delineated  by  Augustine  in  the  pic- 
ture which  he  sketched.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  description  which  has  been  given  of  the 
Church  as  a  State  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude an  account  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  clergy,  as  it  is  worked  out  in  detail  by 
Catholicism,  I  will  say  just  a  word  on  this 
latter  point.  The  mere  statement  that  the 
Church  is  thus  regarded  leaves  it  an  open 
question  whether  the  official  class  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  committee  (so  that  the  people 
remain  at  least  the  supposed  possessors  of 
the  powers  and  influence  of  the  State)  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
absolute  possessors  of  the  resources  by 
which  the  State  is  moulded  and  fashioned, 
and  consequently  as  the  producing  cause 
of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  the 
latter  idea  is  the  one  which  has  become 
more  and  more  predominant  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  clerical  order  stands 
above  the  congregation,  from  which  it  did 
not  grow,  but  which  it  first  produced  by  its 
activity,  and  which  it  alone  upholds.  Thus 
the  ordo  confers  a  peculiar  spiritual  character 
which  elevates  the  priest  ^)ec]fically  above 
the  laity,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  again  to  become  one  of  them. 

There  is  now  another  point  in  the  Romish 
doctrinal  system  to  be  considered,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  as  part  of  the  original  concep- 
tion cannot  be  admitted,  but  which  derives 
considerable  weight  from  the  prevalent  ideas 
concerning  the  priestly  organisation  of  the 
clerical  order.     It  is  not>  at  first,  easy  to 
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understand  why  the  Church  should  be  the 
only  State  in  which  the  chief  power  should 
necessarily  be  vested  in  a  single  and  supreme 
ruler.  Augustine  evidently  thought  that 
the  clergy  attained  their  highest  distinction 
when  elected  to  the  College  of  Bishops,  who 
are  all  equal  in  dignity.  Nevertheless  it  is 
obvious  that]  the  origin  of  the  papacy — in 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  was  first  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  our 
age,  but  as  Leo  the  Ghreat  had  already 
thought  of  it,  and  as  it  had,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  more  and  more  succeeded  in 
impressing  itself  upon  the  popular  conscious- 
ness— ^was,  if  not  a  theoretic,  at  least  a  prac- 
tical necessity.  No  absolute  proof  of  this 
can,  it  is  true,  be  adduced ;  nevertheless  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  Romish  Church  could 
never  have  maintained  itself  as  such  an 
immense  State,  and  with  such  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution, unless  a  single  and  energetic  will 
had  taken  in  hand  the  superintendence. 
That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  become  the 
real  ruler  of  the  Church  was  necessitated  by 
the  historical  position  of  that  city  ;  that  a 
monarch  of  the  Church  should  arise  who 
should  be  so  superior  to  all  its  other  rulers 
in  worth  and  power  that  they  should  derive 
their  authority  primarily  from  him,  was 
inevitable,  if  the  Church  wished  to  preserve 
her  unity  and  to  maintain  herself  as  a  State, 
In  so  far,  however,  Augustine  is  also  the 
father  of  the  papacy.* 

The  Church's  means  of  attaining  her  ends 
are,  therefore,  supreme  power  and  the  sacra- 
ments. It  will  perhaps  be  expedient  to 
postpone  for  the  present'  the  consideration 
of  the  precise  purport  of  the  instructions — 
ue.  of  the  law — which  the  Romish  Church 

*  Concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  (in  the 
place  of  Councils)  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  expressly. 
That  is  only  a  special  application  and  self-evident 
consequence  of  the  general  view  of  the  Papacy.  Com- 
pare, concerning  the  historical  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  papacy,  Langen,  Da*  VaticanUche 
Dogma  von  dem  Univcnalepitkopat  und  der  UnfM-  . 
harUit  des  Papsta.  I 


enjoins  upon  her  devotees.  This,  however, 
is  the  place  for  treating  briefly  the  doctrine 
of  tradition,  which  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
is,  equally  with  Scripture,  and  in  praxi,  more 
than  Scripture,  the  source  and  legal  title  of 
the  Church's  ordinances.*  The  develop- 
ment of  the  dogma  of  tradition  exhibits  a 
constant  conflict  of  two  tendencies.  Whilst 
the  advocates  of  the  one  view  steadily  main- 
tain that  genuine  tradition  must  be  judged 
by  the  canon  of  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  accord- 
ing to  which  only  that  can  be  regarded  as 
Catholic  qtwd  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab 
omnibus  creditum  est,  the  adherents  of  the 
other  maintain  that  the  theory  which  says 
that  "  matters  new  or  hitherto  unknown  by 
the  Church  may  be  exalted  to  dogma,"  may 
so  far  be  received  that  knowledge  presenting 
itself  as  necessary,  but  which  may  not  be 
authenticated  as  known  tradition,  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  un- 
acknowledged tradition,  which  the  Church 
may  call  to  remembrance  directly  the  same 
may  become  of  importance  to  her.  This 
latter  tendency  has  manifestly,  for  the 
present,  gained  the  victory  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  is  not  accidental.  The 
bolder  tendency  undoubtedly  has  the  more 
correct  perception  of  the  interests  of  Catho- 
licism. A  vigorous  political  existence  has 
new  needs  as  the  times  change,  and  must  be 
able  to  meet  new  combinations  in  the  world's 
history  by  new  measures,  which  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  superiority  of  the  Romish  Church 
when  compared  with  the  Greek,  that  she 
finds  it  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  with 
views  transmitted  from  a  dead  past  The 
Greek  Church,  which  knows  no  ethico-political 
problems,  in  which  the  formulsB  of  faith  are 
regarded  merely  as  matters  of  liturgy,  has 
no  need  to  bring  new  departments  of  know- 
ledge to  the  light.  The  Romish  Church, 
which  is  most  directly  afiidcted  by  a  change 
of  the  general  historical  relations,  is  con- 
*  Compare  HoHzmann,  Canon  tmd  Tradition, 
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tinnally  compelled  to  ftdopt  new  formnlaB  and 
new  ordinances  in  order  to  still  the  tempest 
of  the  times.  It  is  true  this  is  also  a  sign  of 
her  inferiority  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
That  which  the  Greek  Church  has  not  yet 
needed,  our  Church  no  longer  needs.  For 
while  Protestantism  regards  the  Church  as 
the  sodetas  fidei  et  spiritus  sancti  in  cordi- 


bus,  it  also  looks  upon  the  Gk)spel  as  a 
unique  conception,  which  has  been  manifest 
as  such  to  the  *'  saints  "  in  every  age  in  like 
manner,  and  which  is  always  equally  neces- 
sary in  its  complete  fulness,  but  which  is 
always  equally  sufficient  in  its  simplicity, 
and  which  once  for  all  entered  into  the 
world  in  the  historical  Christ. 


THE     STAR     IN     THE     EAST. 

By  the  Bev.  Theodore  Appel,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


Part  First. 
|T  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom 
at  least  four  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era.  The  current 
chronology,  introduced  during  the  sixth 
century  by  the  monk  Dionjrsius,  without 
much  critical  examination,  and  adopted  by 
Archbishop  Usher  over  two  centuries  ago, 
is  therefore  not  less  than  four  years  in  error. 
This  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
the  most  careful  investigation  of^the  subject 
in  more  recent  times.  King  Herod  died  in 
the  year  749  of  the  foundation  of  Home 
according  to  one  date  of  this  event,  or  in 
750  according  to  another ;  and  of  course 
Christ  could  not  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  753  or  754,  the  time  usually  fixed 
for  His  birth.  If,  then  we  add  four  years — 
the  difference  most  generally  adopted — ^to 
the  present  year  of  our  Lord,  we  have 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
as  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
incarnation. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  day  of  the 
year,  however,  when  that  event  took  place, 
there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  discussion, 
but  without  any  reliable  results.    The  early 


Christians,  who  might  have  ascertained  the 
precise  date,  made  more  account  of  the 
event  itself  than  of  the  day,  and  they  have 
therefore  left  no  references  in  their  writings 
which  would  give  the  scholar  a  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  question.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  traditions  handed  down 
in  the  Church  at  Rome  assigns  it  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December — the  day  now 
generally  adopted  in  Christian  countries  to 
commemorate  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  on 
earth.  In  modem  times  an  objection  has 
been  urged  against  this  date,  because  it 
occurs  in  the  winter,  when  shepherds  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  out  in  their  fields 
watching  their  flocks  by  night.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Palestine  lies  in  a 
southern  latitude,  and  that  its  winters  difTer 
materially  from  ours  or  those  of  northern 
Europe.  With  occasional  snow  or  frosts 
that  do  not  last  long,  the  cold  is  not  so 
intense  or  continuous  as  in  more  northern 
climes.  The  winter  is  prevailingly  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  the  earth,  whiph  had  been  left 
dry  and  parched  by  the  heat  of  summer, 
with  scarcely  any  sign  of  vegetation  left,  is 
now  clothed  with  a  green  verdure,  while  the 
grain-fields  everywhere  present  a  cheerful 
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and  flourishing  appearance.  As  a  general 
thing,  shepherds  have  come  home  with  their 
flocks  from  distant  mountains  and  vaUeys^ 
whither  they  led  them  during  the  summer 
for  pasture,  and  have  them  safely  inclosed  in 
sheepfolds  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 
state  of  the  weather.  But  travellers  inform 
us,  just  as  we  might  expect,  that  there  are 
always  some  intervals  of  fair  weather  during 
this  rainy  season,  when  shepherds  lead  out 
their  flocks  to  the  neighbouring  hills  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in 
some  cases  they  may  at  times  have  kept 
them  out  in  the  field  all  night.  Such 
periods  occur,  we  are  told,  towards  the  end 
of  December,  after  there  has  already  been  a 
considerable  fall  of  rain,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  all  out  in  bloom.*  The  objection, 
therefore,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December 
as  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  bom  has  in 
itself  really  no  force.  It  is  modem  in  origin, 
and  was  first  urged  only  about  a  century  ago 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  then  under  the  influence 
of  a  theological  bias.  It  was  never  thought 
of  by  the  early  Christian  writers  who  lived 
near  Palestine  and  were  well  acquainted 
with  its  climate.  It  would  have  doubtless 
occurred  to  them  if  it  had  had  any  good 
foundation  in  facts. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  establish  the 
tmth  of  the  old  Roman  tradition ;  it  simply 
leaves  the  question  unsettled.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  as  it  seems,  prove  that  it  was  the 
identical  day,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  not ;  and  we  are  therefore  simply  left 
at  liberty  to  regard  the  old  tradition  for 
what  it  is  worth.  It  seems  to  be  the  oldest 
and  the  best  accredited. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Christmas 
was  an  artificial  arrangement,  a  kind  of  com- 
promise entered  into  by  the  early  Church  to 
get  rid  of  certain  heathen  festivals  which 
were  celebrated  at  that  season  of  the  year 
in  an  uproarious  and  dissolute  manner.  Of 
this  description  were  the  Roman  Saturnalia, 
*  See  Laoge's  CommentMyy  in  loco. 


when  slaves  enjoyed  a  brief  respite  firom 
bondage,  and  society  generally  was  veiy 
much  demoralised.  In  order  to  correct  tiiese 
excesses,  it  is  imagined  that  Christmas  was 
instituted;  so  that  heathen  converts,  who 
were  accustomed  from  their  youth  upwards 
to  such  celebrations,  might  not  be  offended, 
but  be  better  satisfied  with  Christianity,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  have  a  feast  of  tiieir 
own,  freed  from  the  gross  sensuality  of  the 
heathen  orgies.  But  the  SatumaUa  were 
celebrated  at  least  a  week  prior  to  Christmas, 
and  the  whole  temper  of  the  early  Church 
showed  no  disposition  to  enter  into  any 
compromise  with  heathenism ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  set  itself  in  decided  antagonism  to 
ever3rthing  of  a  heathenish  character.  It 
possessed  within  itself  a  principle  and  a  life 
that  abundantly  qualified  it  to  create  for 
itself  its  own  festivals. 

So  far  as  Christmas  connected  itself  witii 
the  history  of  the  times,  its  origin  was 
Jewish,  rather  than  pagan.  It  synchronised 
with  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Dedication— the 
feast  that  celebrated  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  under  Judas  Maccabseus,  which  had 
been  celebrated  by  the  Jews  for  centuries, 
and  which  is  still  observed  by  them  on  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  of  December. 
A&  many  of  the  first  Christians  were  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  still  continued  in  the 
practice  of  Jewish  customs  after  they  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  an  originally  Jewish  feast  should  in  the 
course  of  time  change  its  character,  and  be 
transformed  into  one  that  was  purely  Chris- 
tian. So  it  was  with  the  Passover  and  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  great  German  philo- 
logian,  Jacob  Grimm,  in  this  way  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  the  German  name  for 
Christmas,  Weihnackten,  which  comes  fix>m 
the  days  of  the  early  Goths,  meaning 
dedication  nighty  and  contains  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  original  Jewish  character  of 
this  festival.  If  our  Saviour  was  bom  during 
this  same  night,  it  would  be  a  remarkable 
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coincidence,  which  could  not  be  without  a 
deep  significance  in  the  Divine  mind ;  if  not, 
the  origin  and  appropriateness  of  the  day 
would  still  be  accounted  for. 

The  precise  day  in  the  year,  however,  on 
which  Christ  was  bom  is  a  matter  of  compa- 
ratively small  account.  It  is  the  great 
event  itself  which  interests  us  most  of  all ; 
for  it  is  the  pivot  upon  which  all  history 
revolves — the  turning-point  of  its  grand  de- 
parture for  a  higher  destination  and  a  nobler 
consummation.  It  was  an  event  of  world- 
wide significance — ^the  greatest  which  had 
occurred  since  the  creation,  rising  also  above 
that — one  that  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  other  grand  events  in  history,  until 
it  results  in  the  final  victory  of  light  over 
darkness  in  the  restitution  of  all  things. 
Touching  the  very  life  of  history,  it  has  sent 
out  undulations  over  the  whole  surface  of 
human  society. 

Now  it  was  eminently  proper  that  an 
event  like  this,  so  wide  reaching  in  its  scope, 
should  in  some  way  be  heralded  forth  to  the 
world,  and  be  announced  in  some  truly  dra- 
matic manner,  in  keeping  with  its  remote,  as 
well  as  its  more  immediate  bearings.  Appro- 
priately it  had  to  be  announced  first  to  the 
Jews,  in  a  manner  that  was  in  harmony  with 
their  character  and  history.  As  a  nation 
they  were  not  distinguished  for  their  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  in  philosophy. 
It  was  only  at  a  later  day  that  they  mani- 
fested anything  like  a  high  order  of  talent 
for  speculation  or  human  learning.  In  these 
respects  they  were  excelled  by  other  nations 
around  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  distinguished  above  all  other  nations  of 
antiquity  for  their  sense  of  religion,  of  the 
supernatural,  and  (during  their  later  history, 
especially)  for  their  tenacity  in  holding  to 
the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being  in  its  purity. 
This  was,  indeed,  their  vocation,  their  mission, 
their  high  distinction  in  history ;  for  which, 
however,  they  had  to  be  trained  and  educated 
by  a  long  series  of  the  most  wonderful  and 


extraordinary  events.  To  a  people  so  pecu- 
liarly constituted  revelations  could  be  made, 
from  time  to  time,  directly  and  miraculously 
from  a  higher  sphere,  and  they  could  also  be 
entrusted  with  them  for  safe-keeping  for  the 
world  at  large.  They  believed  in  such  mani- 
festations, and  were  prepared  not  only  to 
embrace  them,  but  also  to  admit  their  true 
source  in  GKxi.  They  also  had  a  correct 
sense  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  spurious  in 
any  professedly  supernatural  event.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  true  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  nor  of  the  mass  generally, 
but  of  their  prophets  and  of  those  among 
them  who  still  retained  the  primitive  piety 
of  their  forefathers. 

To  the  Jews,  therefore,  the  proclamation 
of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  was  made  in 
a  supernatural  way.  The  veil  that  sepa- 
rates the  natural  from  the  supernatural  was 
withdrawn  for  a  moment,  and  through  the 
open  skies  a  choir  of  angels,  looking  down, 
made  the  great  announcement  in  that  never- 
dying  song,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men,"  whose  grand  refrain  has  been  return- 
ing back  to  heaven  from  human  lips  through 
all  the  ages  since.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
Jews  had  deteriorated  very  much  from  that 
lofty  theocratic  faith  which  had  once  dis- 
tinguished them ;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  formalists  ;  but  a  pure  and  simple 
piety  still  lingered  among  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  The  shepherds  at  Bethlehem 
were  of  this  description,  and  for  them  it  was 
reserved  to  see  the  opening  heavens  and  to 
hear  the  good  news  from  angelic  voices. 
Those  in  authority  at  Jerusalem  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  receive  such  a  communication 
from  the  other  world. 

As,  however,  Christ  was  bom  for  the  whole 
family  of  man,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
heathen  world,  on  the  outside  of  the  Church 
as  then  established,  should  also  in  some  be- 
coming way  be  apprised  of  this  wonderful 
event;    and  this  was  accordingly  accom- 
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plished  by  meand  of  an  eztraordinaiy  star, 
whose  meaning  was  made  known  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  East.  The  heathen  world  had 
renounced  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  supernatural 
method  of  revelation  was  withheld  from  them, 
and  restricted  to  the  single  nation  of  the 
Jews.  But  they  were  not  left  in  total  dark- 
ness, without  any  witness  of  God ;  they  re- 
tained the  light  of  nature  and  of  reason, 
through  which  He  continued  to  communicate 
with  them.  They  were  thrown  in  a  measure 
upon  their  own  resources;  and  it  became 
their  mission  to  cultivate  science,  to  search 
the  hidden  depths  of  philosophy,  and  to  give 
audience  to  the  inward  promptings  of  reason, 
of  conscience,  or  of  whatever  faith  or  light 
they  still  retained.  Comparatively  con- 
sidered, this  was  at  best  mere  starlight ;  but 
it  served  an  important  purpose  in  enabling 
them  to  steer  their  frail  bark  over  the  dark 
and  tempestuous  seas,  until  the  true  light 
should  shine  down  upon  the  darkness  of 
earth,  for  which  the  light  that  was  still  in 
the  heathen  mind  helped  to  prepare  the  way. 

In  keeping,  therefore,  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  heathen  society,  it  would  appear 
that  the  birth  of  Christ  had  to  be  announced 
not  by  a  miracle,  but  by  an  occurence  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  not  by  a  direct  revelation, 
but  by  science ;  not  by  messengers  from  the 
spiritual  world,  but  by  a  brilliant  star. 

In  the  first  place,  the  illustrious  personages 
to  whom  the  star  made  the  revelation  de- 
mand attention.  They  were  the  elect  from 
among  the  greatest  and  the  best  that  could 
be  found  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  magi, 
as  we  are  told,  hailed  from  the  Orient,  the 
land  of  the  East  and  of  the  rising  sun.  As 
this  language  embraces  a  wide  scope  of 
country,  they  may  have  come  from  Arabia, 
as  some  suppose ;  from  Chaldea,  from  Persia, 
Media,  or  from  the  still  more  distant  regions 
of  India,  as  some  have  maintained.  The 
evidence  that  we  have  seems  to  preponderate 
in  flavour  of  the  Parthian  empire,  embracing 


ancient  Media  and  Persia,  as  the  proper 
home  of  the  wise  men.  The  term  "  magi "  (or 
**  magus,"  in  the  singular)  is  of  Medo-Persi&a 
origin,  and  was  first  employed  in  Media  to 
designate  its  priests,  philosophers,  or  wiae 
men  as  a  class,  just  as  "  philosopher  "  was 
the  term  used  in  Greece  and  Rome,  "  rabbi" 
among  the  Jews,  or  ''  brahmin  "  among  the 
Hindoos.  It  was,  however,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  transplanted  into  other  languages, 
with  a  corresponding  degeneracy  of  meaning. 
Among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  tlie 
Komans,  it  was  synonymous  with  astrologer, 
enchanter,  sorcerer,  or  impostor,  and  from  it 
we  have  derived  the  words  "magic"  and 
"magician,"  which  are  suggestive  of  any- 
thing but  honesty  and  truth.  But  we  must 
not  confound  the  more  ancient  and  honour- 
able order  of  the  magi  with  their  degenerate 
and  dishonourable  successors  in  the  western 
world,  who,  under  the  cover  of  their  fair 
fame,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  men  for 
the  sake  of  lucre.  As  their  title  signifies, 
they  were  noble  and  influential ;  they  were 
the  priests,  the  theologians,  and  philosophers 
of  their  nation  ;  and  they  were  also,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  the  statesmen  of  their 
age ;  for  they  were  consulted  on  all  points 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and 
in  this  way  exerted  a  wide  political  influence. 
They  were,  accordingly,  the  highest  authority 
in  matters  of  religion ;  they  embodied  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  their  times  ;  and 
they  were  especially  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  astronomy.  If 
they  were  addicted  to  divination,  astrology, 
or  other  superstitions,  as  the  learned  were 
very  generally  in  their  days,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  us  to  suppose  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  should  rise  above  these  errors,  and 
gain  some  glimpses  of  Divine  truth  itseUl 
This,  as  we  take  it,  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who,  like  Md- 
chisedec.  Job  and  his  companions,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  others,  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  not  tax  from  it,  although  on  the 
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outside  of  the  "visible  Church.  This  will 
become  the  more  apparent,  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  comparatively  pure  form 
of  religion  in  which  they  were  trained  and 
grew  up. 

The  old  Zend  religion,  as  reformed  by 
Zoroaster,  still  held  its  sway  over  the  region 
of  country  from  which  they  came.  In  the 
history  of  the  world  it  recognised  two  prin- 
ciples, or  creators,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
Monism  of  India,  the  principle  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  good  and  of  evil,  which  are  in 
continual  conflict,  each  seeking  for  the  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  giving  rise  to  wars  and 
the  most  fearful  commotious  in  history.  In 
the  end  the  principle  of  light  will  gain  the 
triumph  over  the  principle  of  darkness,  when 
there  will  be  a  general  resurrection,  a  judg- 
ment day,  and  a  final  separation  between 
the  kingdoms  of  truth  and  error ;  the 
righteous  shall  dwell  for  ever  in  a  region  of 
unadulterated  light,  whilst  the  wicked  shall 
be  confined  for  ever  in  a  region  of  perpetual 
darkness.  Before  this  final  victory,  however, 
the  principle  of  darkness  will  at  times  seem 
to  carry  everthing  before  it,  and  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
Ormazd,  the  good  principle,  or  being,  will 
send  a  prophet,  a  deliverer,  a  saviour  called 
Sosiosh,  who  will  turn  the  tide  of  victory, 
heal  the  world  of  its  disorders,  and  reign  a 
thousand  years.  This  Sosiosh  or  saviour, 
further,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Persians,  was  to  be 
bom  of  a  virgin,  out  of  the  water  of  a 
running  brook,  in  a  supernatural  way.  The 
followers  of  this  system  were  not  idolaters 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  They 
rejected  idols,  and  worshipped  light,  espe- 
cially the  light  of  the  sun,  as  the  symbol 
of  their  good  Ormazd,  in  opposition  to  the 
wicked  Ahriman,  their  Satan.  These  are 
some  of  the  leading  points  of  Parsism,  the 
religion  of  the  old  Persians,  as  gathered 
from  their  sacred  writings  by  the  diligence 


of  modem  scholars.  With  much  that  is 
fanciful  and  purely  speculative,  it  embodies 
some  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and,  as  a  system  of  heathen  religion,  ap- 
proaches probably  nearer  to  that  of  Divine 
revelation  than  any  other.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  part  of  the  primitive  revelation  obscured 
by  its  passage  through  earthen  vessels.* 

Trained  in  this  sublime  system  of  doctrines, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Persian  magi 
could  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
Messiah  by  their  own  study  and  reflection 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
aided  as  they  doubtless  were  by  some  know- 
ledge of  Judaism,  which  at  this  time  had 
spread  over  all  the  regions  of  the  East.  They 
were  impelled  to  this  very  much  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  lived.  The  times 
were  out  of  joint ;  confusion  prevailed  among 
the  nations;  the  world  lay  prostrate  and 
helpless  under  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Boman 
colossus;  and  the  time  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Deliverer  or  Mediator  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  be  urgent  Pondering 
over  the  deep  question  of  human  destiny, 
and  diligently  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times,  as  they  were  required  tp  do  by  their 
profession  as  well  as  by  their  inclination, 
they  observe  at  length  an  extraordinary 
appearance  in  the  heavens.  Guided  by 
light  from  without  and  from  within,  firom 
above  and  from  below,  after  long  and 
wearisome  watchings  and  searchings,  they 
at  length  discover  the  tme  meaning  of  the 
star,  and  set  out  on  their  journey  to  see 
the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews. 

Tradition  has  it  that  there  were  three  of 
them,  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Baltasar ;  that 
one  brought  gold,  another  frankincense,  and 
the  third  myrrh ;  and  that  these  three  were 
kings.  The  foundation  of  such  a  myth  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  illustrious 
birth  and  high  rank  of  these  magi.  Quite 
likely  there  were  more  than  three,  who,  with 
a  retinue  of  servants,  formed  an  imposing 
*  See  Art  **  Panism,"  in  Herzog's  RecH-Encydopaed/ie. 
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caravan,  which  may  help  to  accoupt  for  the 
profound  sensation  which  they  produced  after 
they  had  entered  the  capital  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

The  sign  in  the  heavens  which  had  guided 
them  on  their  long  journey  westward  was, 
we  are  told,  a  star.  Some  have  supposed  it 
was  a  meteor,  not  higher  up  in  the  region  of 
the  air  than  the  clouds ;  that  it  went  before 
the  magi,  and  moved  with  them  all  the  way 
from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  became 
stationary  when  it  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  young  child  lay.  But  meteors  are  now 
better  understood  than  they  were  formerly. 
They  are  not  formed  out  of  exhalations  in 
the  air,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  but  come 
down  to  us  from  the  distant  regions  of  space. 
They  are,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  planetary 
bodies,  revolving  around  the  sun  in  regular 
orbits,  just  as  the  planets  themselves  do ; 
but  some  of  them  passing  near  the  earth  are 
drawn  out  of  their  course  and  either  fall  upon 
the  earth,  or  dipping  into  its  atmosphere 
and  setting  themselves  on  fire  by  friction, 
pass  out  beyond  the  earth's  attraction  on 
their  long  circuits  through  space.  They 
never  stand  still,  although  sometimes  they 
seem  to  do  so,  and  are  all  characterised  by 
the  great  rapidity  of  their  motions,  which 
of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  star 
which  the  wise  men  saw  every  evening  for 
many  months  could  not  have  been  one  of 
our  ordinary  meteors. 

Others  have  supposed  that  it  was  of  the 
character  of  a  meteor,  created  at  the  time 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
magi,  just  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  or  the  pillar 
of  fire  guided  the  Israelites  through  the 
wilderness,  halting  or  advancing  just  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  And  still  others  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  cloudy  pillar,  or  the 
Shekinah  itself;  which  had  once  more  returned 
to  the  earth  to  direct  the  wandering  fortunes 
of  the  Church.  But  such  suppositions  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  solid  foundation  in  the  his- 
torical narrative,  which  speaks  of  the  sign 


in  the  skies  as  one  of  the  regular  stars,  and 
not  as  a  body  created  for  the  purpose,  or 
anything  unlike  a  star^  It  does  not  imply 
or  seek  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  there  was  an3rthing  miraculous 
in  its  character.  Miracles  are  usually 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  miracles ;  they 
were  necessary  in  certain  important  junctures 
in  history;  but  it  is  not  wise,  as  in  this  case, 
to  multiply  them  where  there  is  no  necessity. 
Commiserating  those  empty,  negative  critics, 
who  spend  their  time  in  vain  in  attempting 
to  explain  the  sublime  miracles  of  the  Bible 
by  natural  causes,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
sources of  modem  astronomy  are  amply 
sufficient  to  affi>rd  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  mjTsterious  star  without  recourse  to  a 
miracle.  A  rational  and  intelligent  curiosity 
could  ask  for  nothing  more. 

Origen,  and  others  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
without  any  critical  examination,  supposed 
that  it  was  a  comet  that  heralded  the  birth 
of  Christ.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  because  at  that  period  of  history,  as 
well  as  subsequently,  comets  were  univ^sally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  fear  and  dread,  as 
harbingers  of  evil.  Somehow  or  other,  per- 
haps from  their  fiery  appearance,  they  have 
alwa3rs  been  looked  upon  as  portending  evil 
to  the  world,  such  as  civil  commotions  and 
bloodshed ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  a  number  of  cases,  which  we 
have  on  record,  they  seemed  to  justify  this 
interpretation  of  their  sudden  ai^>earance  in 
the  skies.  One  appeared  at  the  time  Julius 
Caesar  was  assassinated,  seeming  to  portend 
the  civil  wars  that  followed ;  and  another  is 
recorded  by  Josephus  as  appearing  in  the  dcy 
for  a  month  over  Jerusalem  when  it  was  be- 
seiged  by  the  Romans.  Many  others  ha^e 
appeared  during  important  crises  in  history. 
It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Eastern 
sages  could  have  been  led  by  a  comet  to  set 
out  on  their  journey  to  find  their  Sosiosh, 
their  Saviour,  or  Prince  of  Peace.  There  wis 
doubtless  something  extraordinary  in  the 
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appearance  of  the  star.  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
second  century  describes  it  as  being  very 
bright.* 

No  critical  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
its  precise  character  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1604 
there  was  a  curious  conjunction  of  the  three 
planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  different  parts  of  the  heavens, 
and  approach  very  near  each  other.  At  the 
same  time,  an  entirely  new  star  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  right  foot  of  the  constellation 
Serpentarius,  not  far  oflF,  which  shone  with  a 
splendour  exceeding  that  of  the  planet  Venus, 
for  months,  and  then  disappeared  entirely 
from  view.  The  great  astronomer,  Kepler, 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  these  strange 
phenomena,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on 
the  appearance  of  the  new  star.  To  his 
serious  and  thoughtful  mind  it  occured  that 
such  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  might  have 
been  the  star  of  the  wise  men ;  and  he 
accordingly  went  to  work  and  ascertained  by 
a  laborious  calculation  that  there  actually 
had  been  such  a  conjunction  of  the  leading 
planets  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 
He  discovered,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  there 
had  been  no  less  than  three  conjunctions  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  during  the  same 
year,  and  that  in  the  spring  following  there 
was  another  conjunction  of  the  three  planets, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars.  With  no  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  chronologyhe  supposed 
that  the  conjunction  of  the  three  planets  in 
the  spring  constituted  the  star  that  led  the 
wise  men  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  this  hypo- 
thesis in  detail,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader 
the  nature  of  these  planetary  conjunctions 
or  constellations.  We  premise  by  stating 
that  the  planets  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
belt  or  zone  of  the  heavens,  eight  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  annual  path 
of  the  sun  through  the  skies.    This  is  the 

*  Epifl.  ad  EphoB. 


far-famed  zodiac.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  smaller  ones,  they  do  not  deviate 
to  any  considerable  extent  on  either  side 
from  the  solar  track.  Like  the  sun  itself 
they  generally  travel  eastward  among  the 
stars.  As  they  move  with  diflTerent  velocities 
because  they  are  at  different  distances  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
one  of  them  should  overtake  another,  pass 
close  by  it,  or  even  go  right  over  it.  This 
would  be  called  a  conjunction.  As  two  of 
them  may  thus  come  together  and,  as  it  were, 
greet  each  other  in  the  skies,  and  then 
travel  onward  with  varying  speed  in  their 
respective  orbits  and  separate,  so  three,  four, 
or  more  may  seem  to  converge,  so  as  to  get 
very  near  each  other,  or  even  to  stand  one 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  appear  for  a  short 
time  as  one  star.  The  Jewish  rabbis  have  a 
tradition  that  at  the  birth  of  Abraham  a 
certain  star  stood  in  the  east  in  the  morning 
which  devoured  four  other  stars.  This  refers 
unquestionably  to  a  conjunction  of  the  five 
planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  in  which  all  five  came  together, 
and,  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  appeared 
one  above  the  other  in  the  same  straight 
line.  As  Mercury  is  comparatively  near  the 
sun,  such  a  complete  conjunction  could  occur 
only  in  the  west,  and  early  in  the  evening, 
or  in  the  east  at  early  dawn,  according  to 
the  tradition.  Whether  such  a  conjunction 
as  this  took  place  at  the  birth  of  Abraham 
may  be  questioned,  because  it  was  an  opinion 
among  the  Jews  that  planetary  conjunctions 
appeared  at  the  birth  of  Moses  and  other 
great  men ;  yet  the  tradition  is  an  interest- 
ing one  as  showing  that  such  phenomena  of 
planets  coming  together,  and  seeming  to 
devour  each  other,  must  have  been  witnessed 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Otherwise  they 
could  have  hardly  been  thought  of.  Those 
most  observant  people,  the  Chinese,  have,  it 
is  said,  a  record  of  a  conjunction  of  no  less 
than  five  of  the  planets.* 

*  The  reader  may  call  to  mind  the  conjimotioii  of 
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But  let  us  now  see  how  three  conjunctions 
of  two  planets  can  take  place  in  the  same 
year.  As  already  said>  the  planets,  as  a 
general  thing,  move  from  west  to  east 
along  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  a  direct 
motion.  If  they  were  viewed  from  the  sun 
they  would  continue  to  pursue  without  in- 
terruption the  same  direct  course;  but  as 
they  are  seen  from  the  earth,  which  is  itself 
in  motion,  moving  during  one  half  of  the 
year  in  one  direction  through  space,  and 
during  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, they  appear  at  times  to  stop  in  their 
course,  then  retrograde  for  a  while,  and 
afterwards,  turning  round  again,  pursue 
their  forward  course.  This  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  three  conjunctions  that  took  place 
during  the  same  year  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  The  dates  are 
given  as  corrected  by  Encke,  the  great 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  The  first 
occurred  in  the  year  747  or  748  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  on  the  24th  of  May; 
that  is,  at  that  time  Jupiter,  the  inner 
planet,  overtook  Saturn  moving  more  tardily 
along  its  outer  orbit,  and  formed  a  conjunc- 
tion; some  time  afterwards  Jupiter  com- 
menced to  retrograde,  went  back  and  met 
Saturn  which  had  lagged  behind,  on  the 
27th  of  October.  Then  for  a  while  Saturn 
was  in  advance,  but  Jupiter,  having  described 
his  arc  of  retrogradation,  once  more  turned 
around,  and  with  his  superior  velocity  passed 
Saturn  a  third  time  at  a  distance  apparently 
no  greater  than  that  of  a  hand's  breadth,  on 
the  16th  of  November.  The  next  conjunc- 
tion in  the  year  following,  when  Mars  was 
added  to  the  constellation,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  manner. 

Mars  and  Safcum  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  skies,  and 
a  similar  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  in  the 
west,  in  the  early  part  of  November  1877.  The  two 
former  made  a  very  near  approach  to  each  other, 
whilst  the  two  latter,  more  conspicuous,  were  further 
apart.  When  the  sky  was  clear  these  phenomena 
were  objects  singularly  beautiful  to  behold,  and  well 
calculated  to  induce  serious  thought  and  reflection. 


Eepler  thought  that  these  conjunctions, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  planets  concerned, 
constituted  the  Star  of  the  East,  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Ideler  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  at  the  present 
day.  The  view  is  somewhat  captivating, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  imaginative  theologians 
are  so  ready  to  adopt  it.  Dean  Alford,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
seems  to  be  carried  away  with  it,  without 
appearing  to  be  annoyed  by  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  it  is  involved.  But  the 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  it  are 
numerous,  and,  as  we  think,  well  grounded. 
A  conjunction  of  stars  is  a  constellation,  not 
a  star,  and  to  suppose  that  the  word  star  is 
to  be  understood  in  some  ^'  wider  astrological 
meaning"  is  altogether  gratuitous.  The 
early  Church  Fathers  did  not  so  understand 
it.  Following  the  tradition,  that  was  not 
yet  old,  they  spoke  of  it  as  a  star,  or  a 
single  body,  and  those  who  followed  them 
so  understood  it  down  to  the  time  of  Eepler. 
The  Scripture  says  that  the  "star  went 
before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was."  This  means 
that  it  was  vertical,  that  is,  it  must  have 
appeared  in  the  zenitL  But  neither  Mars, 
Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  as  astronomy  will  .teach 
us,  could  ever  have  been  in  the  zenith  of 
Bethlehem.  None  of  them  wander  far  firom 
the  ecliptic,  not  more  than  a  few  d^rees, 
Saturn  about  two  degrees  and  a  half,  Macs 
less,  and  Jupiter  still  less,  only  about  a 
degree  and  a  third.  Now  as  the  ecliptic  is 
always  south  of  Jerusalem,  these  planets  can 
never  approach  nearer  the  vertical  point  of 
Bethlehem  than  from  six  to  eight  degrees, 
and  this  can  occur  very  seldom.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  much  further  south,  just 
as  they  always  are  in  our  latitude.  In  order 
that  they  might  be  in  the  zenith,  Bethlehem 
ought  to  have  been  situated  under  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  southern 
Arabia,  some  five  or  six  hundred  milee  south 
of  Arabia. 
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The  chronological  objection  is  also  serious, 
and  in*our  present  state  of  knowledge  in- 
surmountable. The  conjunctions  made  their 
appearance  in  the  year  of  Rome  747  or  748. 
That  is  certain  because  their  discovery  is 
the  result  of  mathematical  calculation  ;  but 
the  conclusions  of  chronology,  which  are 
also  reliable,  point  to  the  year  749  or  750,  as 
the  year  in  which  Christ  was  bom.  Those 
who  regard  the  constellations  as  constituting 
the  star  of  the  wise  men,  of  course  do  not 
feel  the  force  oif  this  difficulty.  They  settle 
the  question  of  chronology  by  the  star  or 
conjunctions  and  are  obliged  to  maintain 
that  Christ  was  bom  six  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  not  four.  But  this  does 
yiolence  to  history,  and  sets  aside  the  results 
of  faithful  and  learned  investigations  in  the 
science  of  chronology.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  maintained  on  this  ground,  apart  from 
the  other  improbabilities  to  which  we  have 
directed  attention.  Besides,  it  is  evidently 
a  far-fetched  exposition  of  what  is  after  all 
a  very  simple  narrative  in  Scripture.  We 
must  therefore  cast  around,  and  ascertain 
whether  astronomy  has  any  other  resources 
which  will  be  of  avail  in  determining  the 
question  before  us.  If  the  conjunctions,  we 
may  say,  were  not  the  star  of  the  magi,  they 
were,  no  doubt,  closely  connected  with  it ;  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  they  were  no  doubt  a 
link  in  the  history  or  the  res  gestae,  and  per- 
formed an  important  part  in  inducing  the  wise 
men  to  undertake  their  journey  to  the  West. 
They  were  not  referred  to  directly  by  the 
sacred  writer,  who  studied  brevity,  but  seem 
to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  Herod  slew  all 
the  young  children  that  had  been  bom  at 
Bethlehem  from  the  very  time  that  they  had 
made  their  appearance,  "  from  two  years  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had 
diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men"  (Matt. 
iL16). 

As  already  remarked,  a  new  star  made  its 
appearance  in  connection  with  the  conjunc- 
tion of  1604  in  the  constellation  of  Serpen- 


tarius,  which  shone  with  superior  splendour 
for  many  months  and  then  disappeared  alto- 
gether. This  throws  light,  as  we  think, 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  relieves  it 
materially  of  its  difficulties.  It  seems  to  be 
just  what  is  needed  to  complete  the  picture. 
New  stars,  such  as  had  not  been  previously 
visible,  though  not  numerous,  are  known  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  skies  from  time 
to  time.  The  annals  of  China  report  a 
goodly  number  of  them.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  occurred  in  the  year  1572,  in  the 
constellation  of  Cassiopeia,  and  was  observed 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  the  astronomer,  for  many 
months.  His  attention  was  directed  to  it  by 
a  crowd  of  people  in  the  open  air,  who  had 
been  brought  together  to  gaze  at  it  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  brilliancy.  It  was 
brighter  than  any  of  the  planets,  cast  a 
shadow,  and  was  visible  during  daylight.  It 
then  gradually  grew  dimmer,  and  vanished 
altogether  from  sight  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
months.  Tycho  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
changes  of  this  star,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
induced  him  to  make  astronomy  his  future 
vocation.  The  French  reformer,  Theodore 
Beza,  maintained  that  it  was  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  which  had  returned  to  our  skies 
in  order  to  announce  to  men  a  new  era  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  possible  that  it  was  the  star  of  the  wise 
men.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  with  a 
show  of  plausibility,  that  the  new  stars  which  appeared 
in  the  years  945, 1264,  and  1572  were  identical,  with 
intervals  of  about  819  years  between  their  successive 
appearances.  As  it  is  believed  that  such  new  stars 
are  periodic,  the 'supposition  is  not  absurd,  and  it 
follows  that  some  of  us  wiU  live  to  see  it  appear  again 
some  time  between  the  year  1890  and  the  end  of  the 
present  century.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  others  have  claimed  that  Kepler's  new  star  of 
the  year  1604  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem  returned, 
because  it  appeared  about  the  time  of  the  planetary 
conjunctions,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as 
occuring  about  the  same  time  as  the  wonderful  star. 
No  student  well  trained  in  astronomical  science 
would  risk  his  reputation  by  being  positive  or  dogma- 
tical in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  data  for  a  positive 
decision  are  lacking,  and  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  is  thus  far  wanting. 
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In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
brilliancy  of  these  stars  and  then  of  their 
apparent  extinction,  astronomers  are  not 
agreed.  As  a  general  thing  the  fixed  stars, 
to  which  they  evidently  belong,  shine  with 
an  equable  degree  of  splendour  from  age  to 
age.  But  some  of  them  are  known  to  be 
subject  to  changes  in  this  respect,  whilst 
others  disappear  from  view  and  are  lost  alto- 
gether. The  former  are  called  variable  stars, 
and  have  their  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  brightness,  that  are  well  known, 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  many  years. 
What  are  called  new  stars  probably  belong 
to  this  class  of  bodies,  and  differ  from  them 
only  in  the  fact  that  their  periods  are  very 
long,  and  their  diminution  of  light  so  great 
as  to  render  them  invisible  to  us  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  It  is  said  that  there  is  such 
a-  star  which  flashes  forth  in  great  brilliancy 
only  once  in  eight  hundred  years. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
unusual  brilliancy  of  such  stars  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  worlds  on  fire,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  worlds  under- 
going their  final  conflagration.  Religious 
writers  have  been  naturally  inclined  to  take 
this  view,  as  it  seems  to  favour  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  destruction  of  all  things  in 
the  fire  of  the  last  day ;  but  it  was  held  by 
Laplace,  who  was  never  suspected  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  any  religious  bias. 
Others  suppose  that  these  stars  move  in  very 
eccentric  orbits,  alternately  approaching  the 
earth,  and  then  receding  from  it  at  regular 
intervals,  thus  varying  in  their  brilliancy 
according  to  their  distances  from  the  ob- 
server. A  very  plausible  supposition  is,  that 
the  variation  of  their  light  is  owing  to  some 
cause  in  their  physical  constitutions,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  combustion  going  for- 
ward on  their  surfaces  is  counteracted  by 
some  unknown  cause  for  a  while,  and  that 
this  being  at  length  overcome,  they  shine 
forth  again  with  unwonted  splendour.  This 
would  be  something  similar  to  what  we  wit- 


ness sometimes  in  our  terrestrial  volcanoes, 
which  slumber  for  a  time,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  become  intensely  active.  It  is  now 
a  well-established  feu^t  that  our  sun  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  one  of  these  variable  stars. 
There  are  times  when  its  surface  is  covered 
with  dark  spots,  and  its  light  is  diminished ; 
this  is  followed  by  a  period  when  it  is  com- 
paratively free  of  spots,  and  its  light  is 
intensified.  This  occupies  a  period  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  years.  A  recent  writer  thinks 
that  their  periodic  character  is  most  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
during  the  period  when  they  shine  brightest 
they  are  passing  through  a  meteoric  ring, 
and  are  thus  supplied  with  an  increase  of 
fuel  from  falling  meteors,  which  increases 
their  splendour.  This  last  theory  may  turn 
out  to  be  not  the  least  plausible,  bat  the 
whole  subject  is  still  involved  in  much 
mystery,  which  speculative  astronomers  are 
endeavouring  with  much  zeal  to  dissipate. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  will 
now  gather  up  the  facts  in  the  case  on  hand, 
and  endeavour  to  connect  them  together  in 
one  and  the  same  historical  picture. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
magi,  those  famous  star-gazers  of  the  East, 
most  diligently  observed  the  three  conjunc- 
tions of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  same 
year,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  three 
planets  during  the  following  spring.  We 
may  also  well  imagine  that  they  cast  in  their 
minds  to  know  what  these  things  meant.  It 
was  a  problem  which  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  solve— one,  too,  that  required  time  and 
patience  for  its  solution.  Throughout  the 
Orient  it  was  a  general  impression  that  a 
conjunction  of  planets  indicated  the  birth  of 
some  illustrious  personage.  As  already 
said,  the  Jewish  rabbis  had  a  tradition  that 
planetary  conjunctions  announced  the  birth 
of  Abraham  and  Moses ;  and  it  was  a  belief 
among  them  that  one  of  these  conjunctions 
was  to  precede  the  birth  of  their  expected 
Messiah.    It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  as 
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we  conceive,  for  the  magi  to  interpret  in  a 
general  way  the  meaning  of  the  conjunctions. 
To  them  it  was  a  fixed  fact  that  some  illus- 
trious person  was  to  be  bom  and  to  appear 
in  the  arena  of  history ;  but  who  he  was 
or  where  he  was  to  be  found  were  questions 
which  they  were  not  prepared  to  answer. 
This  required  time  and  patient  study.    It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  searched  their 
sacred  writings  with  new  interest  and  relish, 
that  they  read  everything  which  they  could 
find  about  the  Sosiosh,  and  that  they  ex- 
tended their  inquiries  into  the  literature  and 
traditions  of  other  nations.     There  was  a 
widespread    opinion    throughout  the  East 
that  an  illustrious  individual  was  to   go 
forth  from  Judea  and  attain  to  universal 
empire.    This  must  have  been  general,  and 
spoken  of  among  all  classes  of  society,  or 
else  such  historians  as  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
would  not  have  deigned  to  notice  it  in  their 
histories.    Of  course  the  magi  had  heard  of 
it,  and   it  contributed  materially  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  question  which  had 
come  to  occupy  their  profoundest  attention. 
Further,  such  earnest  seekers  after  the  truth 
in  the  darkness  of  heathen  lands  could  not 
be  left  without  the  light  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  in  all  nations  sheds  light 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  Jove  the  truth. 
At  length  the  light  breaks  in  upon  their 
thoughts ;  a  brilliant  star  is  seen  firom  their 
watch-towers,  rising  in  the  evening  above 
the  eastern  horizon ;  their  minds  are  made 
up;  local  prejudices  are  thrown  to'the  wind; 
each  one  takes  up  his  pilgrim  staff;  and 
together  they  travel  to  the  far  West  to 
worship  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews. 
Travelling  slowly  over  the  burning  plains  of 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  cheered 
each  night  by  the  bright  star  shining  down 
upon  them  approvingly,  like  the  eye  of  the 
good  Ormazd,  the  source  of  all  light,  they 
arrive  at  last  at  their  objective  point,  the 
capital  of  Judea.*    Here  king  Herod  dili- 
*  It  iBSometiineeiappofledthAtthe  star  had  become 


gently  inquires  about  the  star  and  all  the 
circumstances  attending  its  appearance. 
They  describe  to  him  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  for  years  past ;  they  tell  him  of  the 
conjunctions  of  the  planets  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Fish  (a  constellation  sacred  to 
the  Jews),  and  of  the  wonderful  star  now 
blazing  in  the  sky.  That  artful  and  crafty 
tyrant  is  himself  convinced  by  the  recital 
of  such  striking  occurrences  in  the  heavens ; 
he  believes  that  the  old  promise  is  about  to 
go  into  fulfilment ;  but,  bold  and  heaven- 
defiant,  he  takes  counsel  from  his  fears,  and 
artfully  lays  his  plans  for  the  destroction  of 
the  young  child.  He  takes  in  the  whole 
field  of  views  knows  nothing  of  the  quite 
recent  birth,  but  is  certain  that  it  had 
occurred  some  time  during  the  two  previous 
years.  Such  was  his  horoscope  of  the  skies; 
and  hence,  when  he  was  defeated  in  his 
malevolent  designs  by  the  warning  of  an 
angel,  he  slew  all  the  children  at  Bethlehem 
under  two  years  of  age,  lest  by  too  narrow 
an  interpretation  of  the  sign  in  the  heavens, 
he  might  fSsdl  to  destroy  the  object  of  his 
fear  and  hatred.* 

inyisible  during  the  journey,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
appeared after  the  magi  left  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
on  their  way  to  Bethlehem.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nanatiye  that  wiU  justify  such  a  supposition. 
It  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  theory  that  the 
star  was  a  subjectiye  phenomenon,  or  that  it  was  a 
luminary  specially  foimed  for  the  occasion. 

♦  Ideler,  in  his  Handbwh  der  Chronologie,  Vol. 
ii,  agrees  with  Kepler  that  the  conjunctions  of  the 
planets  constituted  the  star  of  the  wise  men,  and 
seeks  by  means  of  it  to  fix  the  date  of  our  Sayiour's 
birth  as  having  occurred  six,  instead  of  four,  years 
before  the  common  era.  He  does  not  suppose  it 
likely  that  any  new  star  made  its  appearance  at  the 
time  of  the  conjunctions,  although  that  was  actually 
the  case  in  Kepler's  star  of  1604.  Ebraid  differs 
from  him  in  this  latter  point,  and  maintains  that  a 
star  did  appear,  but  thinks  that  it  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  conjunctions.  He  does  not  see  how 
there  could  have  been  two  yean  between  the  con- 
junctions and  the  appearance  of  the  star.  The 
difficulty  is  not  serious  ;  as  explained  in  the  text,  the 
magi  needed  pme  for  reflection*    At  least,  it  is  not 
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The  magi  start  out  in  the  evening  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  East,  travel  by  night. 
The  star  which  they  had  seen  at  home  in 
the  east — ^that  is,  as  commentators  say,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  sky — at  its  rising, 
had  by  this  time  (three  or  four  months  after 
it  was  seen  rising  in  the  evening)  nearly 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  zenith  ;  and 
as  they  travel  southward  towards  Bethlehem 
they  see  it  before  them,  and  a  few  hours 
still  to  the  east  of  them.  Verging  near  the 
zenith,  it  was  an  additional  proof  to  them 
that  they  were  nearing  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and  it  is  said  that  "they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy."  It 
seems  to  move  with  them,  and,  advancing 
westward  gradually  with  the  other  stars,  it 
would  reach  the  point  immediately  above 
them  by  the  time  their  short  journey  came 
to  an  end,  and  to  stand  still  with  them  over 
the  place  where  the  young  child  lay. 

The  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  star  in 
the  heavens  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
planetary  phenomena  we  conceive  to  be  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
star  of  the  wise  men.  It  is  simple,  and  free 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Keplerian 
theory  of  the  conjunctions  must  continue  to 
be  invested.  It  is  confirmed,  we  may  add, 
by  the  records  of  the  Chinese,  which  testify 
that  a  wonderful  star  was  seen  in  the  sky 
during  the  year  in  which  Christ  was  bom. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  that  guided  the 
wise  men.    There  was  an  appropriateness  in 

80  great  as  the  chronological  objection,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  researches  of  Wiesler  and 
others,  fix  the  date  of  the  Saviour's  birth  about  four, 
and  not  six,  years  earlier  than  the  date.  Olshausen 
thought  at  first  that  the  language  of  the  Scripture 
meant  a  star,  not  a  star  group ;  but  after  reading 
Ideler  he  became  doubtful  (schufankendj  and  regarded 
the  Keplerian  view  as  highly  probable.  None  of 
these  writers  seem  to  make  any  account  of  two  years 
preceding  the  coming  of  the  magi  to  Jerusalem,  over 
which  Herod's  mind  wandered,  and  in  regard  to 
which  he  no  doubt  diligently  inquired  of  the 
men  concerning  signs  and  portents  in  the  skief. 


the  sudden  coming  of  such  a  visitant,  jjre- 
ceded  by  extraordinary  celestial  phenomena 
in  advance,  with  which  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck.  Three  conjunctions  in  the  same 
year,  forming  a  trinity, — a  sacred  number, — 
and  a  triple  conjunction  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, forming  another  trinity,  would  be  cal- 
culated to  create  wonder  and  to  excite 
solemn  reflection,  even  in  our  sceptical  aga 
How  much  more  must  this  have  been  the 
case  when  it  was  more  folly  believed  than  at 
present  that  there  was  a  vital  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  natural  and  spiritual 
worlds.  A  new  star,  following  in  the  wake 
of  these  conjunctions,  would  be  still  more 
expressive  of  some  great  event  taking  place 
in  the  spiritual  world.  As  already  said,  it 
had  been  apparently  slumbermg  for  ages ; 
but  whilst  it  thus  seemed  to  be  going  out  in 
darkness,  it  was,  so  to  speak,  only  drawing 
in  its  energies  and  husbanding  its  resources 
until  the  time  should  come  when  its  service 
should  be  called  for  by  its  Creator.  Then 
its  hidden  energies  revealed  themselves,  and 
it  shone  forth  most  brilliantly  upon  the  world, 
— ^brighter,  probably,  than  Sinus, — ^brighter 
than  the  planet  Venus,  or  any  other  star, — 
so  as  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  magi  with 
an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  that  King  that 
had  been  just  bom  into  the  world. 

This  is  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  star  which 
guided  the  wise  men.  It  was  a  natural  star, 
but  a  truly  wonderful  one.  It  shows  the 
prescience  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who 
from  all  eternity  holding  the  idea  of  our 
universe  in  His  mind  as  one  thought,  so 
ordered  it  that  when  the  greatest  of  all  events 
took  place  in  the  history  of  man,  the  outward 
physical  universe  should  be  called  into  re- 
quisition to  testify  to  its  greatness  and  glory. 

Part  Second. 

What  has  been  said  above  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  history  of 
the  star — the  wonderful  phenomenon  viewed 
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only  from  its  natural  side.  This  we  regard 
as  useful  and  proper  in  its  place ;  for  where 
the  natural  and  supernatural  come  together 
and  blend  into  one,  as  they  do  in  the 
star  of  the  wise  men,  a  clear  conception  of 
the  earthly  may  help  us  materially  in  em- 
bracing and  apprehending  the  heavenly. 
The  external  or  physical  surroundings  are,  of 
course,  not  the  main  thing ;  but,  constituted 
as  we  are,  we  cannot  dispense  with  any  such 
helps  of  faith,  which  God  Himself  has  given 
us,  even  though  they  are  external  and  sub- 
ordinate. Besides,  sceptics  sometimes  ask, 
contemptuously,  the  question,'  how  a  star 
could  have  led  learned  men,  philosophers,  to 
a  distant  land  to  bow  in  adoration  at  the 
feet  of  an  infant  child.  A  candid  examina- 
tion of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  with  the 
help  of  science,  may  do  much,  as  we  think, 
in  breaking  the  force  of  their  negative  criti- 
cism, and  in  showing  that  what  some  may 
be  pleased  to  regard  as  an  idle  tale,  a 
puerility  engendered  during  a  credulous  age, 
or  a  mere  subjective  fancy,  after  all  presents 
to  our  view  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  history. 

There  has,  however,  always  been  a  feeling, 
a  belief,  or  persuasion  in  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  Star  in  the  East  has  a  mystical, 
symbolical,  or  prophetic  sense ;  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  only  intended  to  announce  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  bom,  and  mechanically 
to  guide  the  wise  men  to  his  place  of  abode, 
but  that  it  had  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
Tiensive  meaning.  That  comes  out  con- 
tinually in  our  Christian  literature,  in 
thoughtful  commentaries,  in  books  of  de- 
votion, and  in  our  hymns.  To  the  great 
mass  of  devout  believers  it  is  still  the  Star 
in  the  East — a  perennial  fact — ^a  guide  to 
all  to  the  manger  and  the  stall  for  homage 
and  worship.  We  believe  this  to  be  emi- 
nently scriptural,  and  that  the  case  in  hand 
is  only  one  instance  of  the  sublime  sjrmbolism 
of  Divine  revelation — one  of  the  ensamples 
or  types  intended  for  us,  upon  whom  the 


ends  of  the  world  have  come,  no  less  than  it 
was  for  the  Eastern  sages.  There  is,  of 
course,  danger  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
of  running  into  puerilities  and  one-sided 
excesses  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Hence  in  interpreting  the  sublime 
scenery  of  the  natural  heavens  as  they 
appeared  when  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  bom, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  be  discreet,  chaste, 
and  reverential,  as  the  Word  of  God  always 
demands  of  us  when  we  seek  to  grasp  its 
contents. 

In  the  first  place,  the  star  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ  Himself,  the  etemal  Logos, 
in  the  sphere  of  history.  It  announced  His 
advent  in  our  world.  It  was  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Star  of  Christianity  and  the 
Gospel  in  our  spiritual  heaven&  Naturally 
speaking,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  new — one 
that  had  not  been  visible  in  the  sky  for  a 
long  time.  For  what  we  know,  it  may  have 
shone  down  serenely  upon  primeval  creation, 
and,  with  other  stars,  leaped  for  joy  over  a 
new-bom  world,  and  then  faded  away  into 
darkness  over  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
man's  min.  We  do  not  know  certainly  its 
history.  But  now  it  comes  forth  joyously 
from  the  dark  depths  of  space,  and  shines 
again  with  its  undimmed  splendour.  That 
is  the  nature  of  such  stars.  So  the  Logos, 
who  was  the  morning  star  of  the  first 
creation,  but  who  had  withdrawn,  as  it 
were,  and  concealed  himself  from  view  in 
the  depths  of  eternity  when  man  fell,  now 
comes  forth  as  the  tme  Light  of  the  world. 
He  appears  in  the  very  midst  of  the  darkness 
of  nature,  in  the  depths  of  that  moral  night 
which  had  for  ages  brooded  over  the  world. 
Here  he  shines  with  a  serenity,  a  beauty,  a 
splendour  and  glory  compared  with  which 
all  human  lights  or  stars  grow  feeble  and 
fede  away.  His  advent  on  earth  constitutes 
the  Gospel — ^the  good  news  of  salvation  and 
eternal  life.  Next  to  the  angelic  hosts  at 
Bethlehem,  the  Star  in  the  East  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  the 
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first  herald  of  salyation  to  the  world.  It 
was  very  meet  and  proper  that  this  should 
be  so.  When  the  highest  heavens  through 
angels  announced  the  glad  tidings  that  God 
had  come  into  the  world,  it  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  sacred  drama  then  enacted 
that  the  physical  heavens  should  respond, 
catch  up  the  song,  and  repeat  the  wondrous 
story. 

.^gain,  the  star  annoimced  the  advent  of 
Christ  in  our  flesh,  the  particular  form  under 
which  He  appears  in  history  or  the  world  of 
man — a  region  above  the  mere  world  of 
nature.  It  was,  therefore,  also  the  star  of 
the  incarnation.  Man  in  himself  constitutes 
a  world  of  his  own,  better  entitled  to  that 
name  than  the  evanescent  order  of  nature 
below  him.  It  is  a  universe  of  activities, 
which  required  greater  wisdom  and  a  finer 
skill  in  Qod  to  create  and  build  up,  and  then 
when  ruined  to  reconstruct,  than  were 
needed  when  He  formed  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  It  was  also  into  this  world  of 
humanity  the  Son  of  God  entered  when  He 
was  bom  at  Bethlehem.  He  could  not  be 
fully  and  sensibly  in  this  kind  of  a  world 
except  by  His  birth  of  a  virgin.  It  was  only 
in  this  way,  by  veiling  His  divinity  under  a 
human  form, — ^by  His  incarnation, — that  He 
could  become  part  and  parcel  of  humanity. 
It  brought  ftim  into  vital  relation  to  it,  and 
constituted  Him  a  living  factor  in  its  onward 
historical  progress.  But  being  in  our  flesh, 
tabernacling  in  our  human  nature  as  a  region 
of  life,  and  dwelling  among  us,  Christ,  as 
the  Logos  or  eternal  Son  of  God,  could  not 
become  or  remain  a  mere  co-ordinate  mem- 
ber or  branch  of  the  human  family.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  He  must  become  its 
reigning  head ;  He  was  the  fittest.  It  was 
something  that  was  longed  for — the  desire 
of  the  nations.  The  world  needed  a  head ; 
but  it  could  not  find  one ;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  general  concision.  It  sought 
in  empty  and  ine£fectual  struggles  for  such 
a  headship;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.    The 


only  result  was  that  many  heads  were  set  np 
to  rule  the  world ;  but  these,  being  without 
authority  and    without   capacity    for    the 
power  and  the  glory,  only  aggravated  the 
misery  of  the  situation.    The  world  thus 
presented  an  abnormal  or  monstrous  develop- 
ment ;  it  became  hydra-headed ;    and  the 
confusion  grew  worse  fix)m  day  to  day.     As 
the  heads  were  destroyed,  one  after  another, 
others  grew  up  in  Aeir  place,  as  in  the 
myth.      The  appearance,  however,  of  die 
Son  of  God  in  history  not  as  a  mere  virtue, 
but  as  a  person,  as  a  Divine  incarnation, 
gave  Him  the  pre-eminence  in  all  things. 
He  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
in  our  flesh  or  nature  without  becoming  its 
ruling  power,  its  head  and  centre.    Joined 
with  Him  in  idea  from  all  eternity,  this  hu- 
manity must  gravitate  toward  Him    now 
when  He  appears  in  the  midst  of  its  dis- 
orderly elements  and  its  scattered  fragments. 
In  His  presence  human  sacrifices,  the  vain 
efiforts  of  men  to  save  themselves,  ceased, 
and  the  heathen  oracles  became  dumb.   The 
Star  in  the  East  led  the  way  to  the  King  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  King  of  men. 

Further,  the  star  not  only  announced  the 
fieu^t  that  Christ  had  come,  but  proclaimed  it 
to  the  entire  heathen  world  in  its  best  rejire- 
sentatives.  It  performed  an  actual  part  in 
the  realisation  of  salvation  in  the  homage 
and  worship  of  these  good  men.  It  was  the 
star  of  the  epiphany,  or  manifestation  to  the 
world  at  large  of  all  that  was  involved  in 
the  advent  and  incarnation  of  Christ.  As 
ahready  said.  He  could  not  be  in  the  world 
really  without  revealing  Himself  and  chal- 
lenging the  attention  of  men  generally.  As 
the  true  Light  of  the  World|  all  lands  and 
nations  must  see  it.  The  darkness  could  not 
obstruct  such  a  Light,  falling  upon  it  from 
the  skies  above.  As  well  might  the  night 
strive  to  keep  back  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  actual  manifestation,  however,  was 
gradual  in  its  progress,  and  must  extend 
over  ages  before  it  becomes  complete.    Tho 
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first  q)iphany— the  child  Jesns  lying  in  a 
manger — ^was  to  human  eyes  a  feeble  light, 
shining  in  a  dark  place.  It  was  appropriately 
symbolised  by  the  star  in  the  far-oflf  east, 
just  rising  above  the  horizon  to  the  wise 
men,  twinkling  and  struggling  for  expression 
amidst  the  surrounding  mists  of  the  night. 
And  yet  even  in  its  first  feeble  beginnings  it 
was  seen  and  recognised  by  a  few  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  earth.  Subsequently 
the  light  became  brighter.  In  the  miracle 
at  Cana,  Christ,  it  is  said,  began  to  show 
forth  His  glory  in  a  public  way.  The  mul- 
titudes glorified  God,  who  had  given  to  man 
such  power  to  perform  such  miracles.  His 
whole  life  indeed.  His  death.  His  resunec- 
tion  and  ascension  to  Heaven,  were  simply 
a  manifestation  of  His  glory  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  the  world.  It  was  the  prayer 
of  His  life,  which  He  was  wont  to  oflFer  up 
with  much  fervour,  that  the  Father  might 
manifest  in  Him  the  glory  which  He  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  began.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  His  Divine-human 
life  here  on  earth  was  unfolded ;  and  now 
that  He  is  gone  up  on  high  it  is  not  other- 
wise. Having  become  invkible  to  mortal 
eye  amidst  the  effulgence  of  light  which  He 
introduced  into  the  world,  He  is  still  its 
true  light ;  and  through  His  Church,  the 
means  of  grace.  His  word,  the  sacraments, 
and  the  ministry.  He  is  still  manifesting 
Himself  to  the  world  in  ever-widening  circles 
of  light  and  glory.  As  the  epiphany  expands 
in  outward  extent  and  in  inward  depth,  it 
touches  on  His  second  coming  in  glory. 

From  this  the  vital  character  of  all  true 
Christianity  will  appear.  It  is  essentially 
difiusive,  a^ressive,  and  world-wide  in  its 
(^^erations.  It  cannot  become  local,  or  even 
exclusively  national.  Its  field  is  the  world, 
and  its  era  all  the  ages  that  are  still  to  come. 
It  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  world  only  as  it 
is  missionary  in  its  character  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Its  objective  point,  which 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  with  each  new  | 
T  1 


conquest,  is  the  evangelisation  of  all  nations. 
Divest  it  of  this  its  aim,  and  its  life  is  gone  ; 
its  inmost  spirit  is  grieved  or  quenched.  It 
is  no  longer  an  epiphany,  but  darkness  and 
confusion.  The  light  that  is  in  it  is  dark- 
ness. It  has  lost  one  of  the  first  character- 
istics impressed  upon  it  by  the  call  which  it 
addressed  to  the  Eastern  sages  to  come  and  see 
and  accept  the  gift  of  heaven.  Individuals, 
as  well  as  Churches,  are  smitten  as  it  were 
with  the  malaria  when  they  resist  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  themselves  in  the  faith 
and  hope  of  Christianity.  So  we  are  taught 
in  a  most  graphic  manner  by  the  mystery  of 
the  star.  It  was  the  first  to  make  known 
the  Gk>spel  to  the  Gentile  world  at  large.  It 
passed  over  and  destroyed  that  middle  wall 
of  partition  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  initiated  that  communion  of  saints  in 
which  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
first  missionary  of  the  cross  to  heathen 
nationa  It  is  still  to  us  the  star  of  the 
world's  evangelisation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Star  in  the  East  was 
the  s)anbol  of  the  world's  conversion,  the 
prophecy  of  Christ's  final  victory  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  So  it  doubtless  appeared 
to  the  magi.  They  hailed  the  star  with 
great  joy,  because  in  their  minds  it  pro- 
claimed the  victory  of  light  over  daricness. 
It  announced  a  great  deal  more,  which  in 
their  condition  they  were  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  comprehend.  The  manifestation  of  Christ 
in  history  is  no  empty  exhibition  ;  it  cannot 
be  an3rthing  transient ;  it  must  become  really 
historical,  and  be  attended  with  results  in 
human  society  corresponding  to  its  Divine 
nature.  As  already  said,  the  mere  existence 
or  advent  of  Christ  among  men  must  arrest 
general  attention.  But  how  much  more 
must  this  be  the  case  when  He  begins  to 
manifest  Himself  in  His  proper  glory — in 
the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
from  all  eternity— among  men,  on  the  arena 
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of  history,  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion 
of  earth.  He  comes  to  men  as  a  prophet,  it 
is  true,  revealing  to  them  the  will  of  God ; 
but  he  is  unspeakably  more  than  a  mere 
organ  of  another ;  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and 
more  than  a  prophet.  He  is  the  revelation 
of  the  great  God  Himself  in  human  flesh, 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person.  As  such  Christ 
reveals  to  men  just  what  they  most  need, 
just  what  they  have  been  looking  for  and 
longing  for,  without  knowing  it  and  without 
being  able  to  find  it.  In  Him  are  revealed 
infinite  and  imperishable  riches,  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  fountains  of  love 
and  affection  ;  in  a  word,  a  boundless  supply 
of  resources  by  which  man  as  a  whole  or 
men  as  individuals  may  wage  a  successful 
war  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  Such 
an  outward,  historical  epiphany  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son  cannot  re- 
main only  outward  and  objective.  It  must 
penetrate  man,  and  become  something  sub- 
jective. A  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
and  glory  like  this,  under  the  active  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  become  over- 
whelming wherever  men  are  in  anyway  open 
to  these  Divine  powers,  and  continuaUy  tend 
to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  what  is  so 
evidently  heavenly  and  divine.  There  will 
be  a  response  from  the  hearts  of  men  some- 
where, and  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  new 
authority  established  among  them.  This  is 
taught  practically,  as  well  as  prophetically, 
in  the  mystic  scene  in  which  the  Star 
in  the  East  was  a  mute  actor.  It  not  only 
affirmed  the  fact  that  Christ  was  bom ;  but 
it  actually  brought  the  wise  men,  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  to  bow  in  humble 
adoration  at  His  feet.  This  was  an  actual 
fact — the  conversion  of  these  sages  to  the 
faith  of  Christ.  So  much  Christ  as  an 
infant  in  the  manger  already  accomplished. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  all  subsequent  con- 
versions in  the  Gentile  world  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pledge, 


a  sure  prophecy  of  the  future  victories  over 
the  powers  of  darkness  in  this  world. 

But,  lastly,  the  new  star  of  victory  aod 
conquest,  that  rose  up  to  view  daring  Uie 
first  Christmas  season,  was  also  the  star  of 
reconciliation  and  peace  among  men.     Hie 
conquests  which  it  foretold  were  not  to  be 
outward  and  enforced  by  an  overwhelming 
power  which  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  resist,  but  inward,  and  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in.    The  subjugation  of  man's  re- 
fractory will  was  to   be  followed    by  his 
reconciliation  with  God  and  himself.     After 
the  conquest  there  was  to  follow  the  restora- 
tion or  the  thorough  reorganisation  of  human 
society  on  the  basis  of  love  and  good-wilL 
The  work  just  inaugurated  at  Bethlehem 
and  announced  to  the  world  by  the  mystic 
star  was  one.    The  end  ahready  revealed 
itself  in  the  beginning.    The  latter  was  the 
eloquent  prophecy  of  the  former.     So  it 
appeared  in  the  revelations  of  the  angels  to 
the  shepherds.    The  annunciation  that  a 
Saviour  was  bom  was  made  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  ultimate  glory  that  would 
accrue  to  God  on  the  one  side,  and  final 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  on  the 
other  side.    The  whole  history  of  Immanuel, 
or  God  dwelling  among  men,  becomes  trans- 
parent in  the  song  of  the  angels,  in  which 
the  final  consummation  appears  already  as  a 
reality.    The  gloria  in  excelsis  is  followed  by 
the  good  news  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will   from    heaven  towards   men.    So,  no 
doubt,  the   mystery  of  the  star  revealed 
itself  to  the  faith  of  the  magi.    They  were 
earnest-minded  men,  who  were  concerned 
about  the  state  of  the  world  and  longed  for 
its  redemption.    When  others  of  their  class 
gave  up  the  problem  of  human  destiny  in 
despair,  and  denied  the  existence  of  God  or  a 
hereafter,  these  men  hoped  and  longed  for  a 
deliverance.    Human  society  around  them 
seemed  to  be  tending  rapidly  towards  its 
final  dissolution.    There  was  an  external 
peace  in  the  world ;  but  the  nations  grouied 
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without  hope  under  the  burdens  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Men  said  there  was  peace ; 
but  there  was  in  fact  no  peace,  no  real  unity, 
no  harmony  anjrwhere.  No  person  could 
see  better  than  the  magi  the  internal  strifes, 
conflicts,  and  antagonisms  among  men. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  revealed  to  them, 
through  the  star,  that  a  new  prince  was 
bom  in  Judea,  they  understood  its  signi- 
ficance at  once.  Redemption  was  at  hand, 
the  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  was 
announced,  and  the  era  of  peace  and  har- 
mony was  to  commence.  The  sign  in  the 
heavens  which  fixed  their  eye  by  night  and 
engaged  their  attention  by  day  was,  with 
its  mute  surroundings,  a  most  expressive 
symbol  of  the  reign  of  peace.  It  was  not 
a  flashing  comet,  not  an  angry  storm  or 
tempest,  not  a  display  of  meteors,  or  falling 
stars,  not  an'  earthquake,  nor  the  floods  of 
the  great  deep  lifting  up  their  voices,  but  a 
star,  noiselessly  appearing  in  the  heavens 
amid  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night. 
Shining  down  serenely  from  above  upon  this 
dark  earth  of  ours,  how  expressive  of  peace 
and  love !  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  messenger 
that  had  come  from  some  distant  sphere,  in 
which  strife  had  never  entered,  in  order  to 
proclaim  a  truce  to  the  strife  and  conflicts 
for  ever  repeating  themselves  in  this  world 
of  ours.  It  was  the  evangel  of  peace  and 
reconciliation. 

When  we  speak  of  peace,  the  attention 
is  naturally  directed  to  the  periods  of  war 
that  have  cursed  our  world,  or  to  private 
feuds  ever  springing  up  between  man  and 
man ;  and  we  long  for  the  time  when  these 
shall  cease.  Then  the  white-winged  angels 
of  peace  shall  come  and  reign.  But  the 
peace  on  earth,  heralded  forth  by  the  celestial 
choir  over  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  when 
Christ  was  bom,  includes  much  more  than 
the  absence  of  strife  among  men.  It  implies 
the  removal  of  the  internal  causes  which 
produce  the  angry  conflict  or  the  bitter  an- 
tagonism.   It  means  the  restoration  of  man 


with  all  his  talents  and  &culties  to  right 
relationship  with  himself  and  his  Maker. 
Less  than  this  admits  room  for  jars  and  dis- 
cords, and  intermpts  the  general  harmony 
which  is  the  essence  of  peace. 

Tme  peace  regards  man  as  a  unity,  a 
totality,  a  kingdom,  a  constitution,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  an  organised  world,  in  which 
there  is  one  general  life,  that  unfolds  itself 
in  diversity  of  operations,  in  diversity  of 
organs  or  activities,  all  of  which  stand 
related  to  each  other  as  parts  of  the  same 
process.  As  such,  it  involves  also  many 
integral  parts,  subordinate  worlds  or  spheres, 
such  as  the  State,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  culture  in  all  its 
ramifications.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
world,  or  peace  on  earth,  accordingly,  of 
necessity  must  involve  the  proper  relation  of 
these  different  spheres  of  life  not  only  to 
Christ  but  to  each  other.  They  cannot  be 
in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  cannot  re- 
pudiate their  subordination  to  Gfod,  their 
source,  without  self-destruction.  Now  all 
this  is  represented  to  us  symbolically,  pro- 
phetically, and  in  part  actually,  in  the 
adoration  of  the  wise  men.  They  were  re- 
presentative men,  representatives  of  the 
world  under  its  best  forms.  They  embodied 
in  themselves  its  rank,  its  wealth,  its  wisdom, 
and  its  highest  culture ;  for,  as  already  said, 
in  their  native  land  they  were  princes, 
statesmen,  priests,  wise  men,  philosophers, 
and  teachers.  Most  appropriately,  therefore, 
were  they  selected  by  infinite  wisdom  as 
actors  in  a  scene  which  was  intended  to 
teach  in  a  figure  the  conversion  of  the  world 
and  its  reconciliation  to  God.  They  bowed 
as  individuals  before  the  manger,  but  they 
brought  with  them  the  wisdom,  the  power, 
the  rank,  the  honour,  the  science,  and  all 
other  culture  to  which  man  may  attain,  and 
laid  them  freely  as  an  offering  before  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  They  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  thus  acknowledging  the  in- 
sufiicieucy  of  human  wisdom  and  humbly 
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accepting  that  which  had  descended  from 
above.  Aged  and  venerable  sages,  accus- 
tomed to  teach  and  to  rule  in  the  a£fairs  of 
men,  they  take  the  position  of  worshippers 
and  disciples  of  the  new-bom  King  of  Glory. 
They  also  opened  their  treasures,  represent- 
ing the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world,  and 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  their  new  Sovereign 
for  His  use.  Whilst  this  is  a  real  transaction 
it  is  prophetical,  and  looks  to  the  future, 
when  all  science  shall  be  reconciled  with 
Divine  truth,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world 
shall  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
The  whole  scene  of  the  star  and  of  the 
journey  of  the  wise  men  is  replete  with  in- 
struction. For  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  We  live  in  an 
age  that  is  striving  to  be  reconciled  to 
itself,  and  that  yearns  for  the  unification  of 
humanity  ;  but  strife  and  conflicts  continue. 
Antagonisms  everywhere  abound ;  philosophy 
and  theology  clash  ;  science  and  revelation 
struggle  with  each  other,  and  so  the  struggle 
goes  on.    There  are  two  forms  of  evil  which 


are  a  curse  to  our  civilisation,  the  one  show- 
ing itself  in  the  theoretic>al  sphere,  the  other 
in  the  practical  world — ^the  pride   of  die 
human  intellect  and  the  love  of  mon^. 
Both  spring  from  the  same  source  in  the 
natural  selfishness  of  men,  and  both  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  world's  progress  in  the 
peaceful  solution  of  its  own  grand  problem. 
How  shall  these   evils   be  overcome,  the 
world's  fearful  conflicts  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  now  discordant  elements  be 
reconciled  ?    Only,  we  answer,  as  the  scene 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  East  is  continually 
re-enacted  in  the  lives  of  individual  m^, 
and  of  communities  generally.    The  light 
which  guided  them  must  be  our  light,  and 
the  light  of  our  age.    Their  devotion  must 
be  ours,  and  that  same  star  of  hope,  which 
led  them  in  their  long  pilgrimage  out  of  the 
darkness  and  selfishness  of  the  natural  world, 
must  be  the  same  star  of  hope  to  aU  alike. 
So  we,  and  in  the  end  the  world,  will  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  come  and  lay  our 
ofierings  at  the  feet  of  His  Son. 


LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE    AND    REVIEWS. 


GERMAN. 

Recent  Worlcs  on  Apologetics.    By  Henrt  B.  Smith. 

It  is  only  within  a  generatiofn  that  Apologetics 
has  become  recognised  as  a*  distinct  department  of 
theology,  and  treated  as  an  organised  whole.  And 
it  is  chiefly  in  Germany  that  its  diBtinctive  nature 
and  definition,  its  method  and  relation  to  other 
branches,  have  been  fully  discussed.  Planck,  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Theological  Sciences*  first 
assigned  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the  sphere  of 
theology,  putting  it,  however,  strangely  enough,  under 
the  head  of  exegetical  theology. 

Schleiermacher,  in  his  epoch-making  treatise,  en- 
titled A  Short  Exhibit  of  Theological  Study,  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Complete  Work8,t  first 

*  Planck,  Einleitunff  in  die  thedogischen  Wissens- 
chaften.  Vol.  I.,  sections  271-362. 

f  Sdileiermacher,  Kurze  DarsteUung  des  theoLo- 
gischen  Studiumt :  Sammtl.  Werke,  Abthlg.  L,  Bd.  I., 
section  89. 


assigned  to  Apologetics  the  leading  place  in  the 
organism  of  the  different  departments  of  theology — 
as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  aU  the  rest,  and  having 
to  do  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  theology. 
In  this  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  fundamental  theo- 
logy ;  and  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  aU 
the  ideas,  facts,  and  truths  which  logically  or  histori- 
cally precede  the  sjrstem  of  theology  pit>per»  or 
Christian  dogmatics,  strictly  so  caUed.  This  Is  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject ;  bat» 
as  thus  defined,  it  neglects  too  much  what  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  Apologetios, 
that  is,  the  specific  defence  of  religion,  especially  of 
the  Christian  relij^ion,  against  objections — ^the  vindi- 
cation of  the  absolute  and  final  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  highest  and  best  system  of  truth  for 
man.  Accordingly,  few  have  followed  Schleiermadier 
in  giving  so  wide  a  scope  to  Apologetics ;  though 
almost  all  recent  writers  find  a  specific  position  for  it 
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in  the  encyclopaedia  of  theology.  Tholuck  ^  his 
TermUchU  Schriften,  Bd.  I.,  p.  149,  sq.)  and  some 
others  denied  that  it  could  be  treated  fully,  as  a 
whole,  by  itself ;  for  the  general  reason^  that  all 
the  doctrines,  facts,  and  tmths  of  both  natural 
and  revealed  religion  have,  and  must  hare,  their 
apologetic  side ;  they  can  all  be  assailed,  and 
must  all  be  defended ;  but  this,  they  say,  should 
be  done  in  detail,  rather  than  by  grouping  all 
together.  In  any  case,  the  materials  with  which 
Apologetics  has  to  do  must  be  taken  from  some  or  all 
of  the  other  departments  of  theology.  Antl  if  its 
office  be  to  reply  in  detail  to  all  the  specific  objections, 
and  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  assailed  positions, 
of  course  it  is  an  endless  work,  and  would  defy  all 
attempts  at  a  proper  classification.  But  it  is  not  to 
be,  nor  has  it  been,  so  understood.  Very  generally 
stated,  it  may  be  said  that  Apologetics  comprises 
what  has  previously  been  published  under  the  two 
great  heads  of  natural  theology,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  on  the  other. 
And  the  chief  problem  and  question  has  been  to 
bring  these  two  under  one  department,  or  under  one 
definition ;  also  including  the  general  principles  and 
questions  that  come  np  in  the  modem  philosophies  of 
history  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
investigations  contained  in  the  introductions  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  The  facts  of  ethnology, 
and  of  primeval  and  prehistoric  history— even  the 
Investigations  of  natural  science,  and  the  principles 
of  anthropology^  and  of  ethics^  have  also  come  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  materials  of  which  Apolo- 
getics must  make  use.  So  that  we  have  here  mani- 
festly a  pretty  broad  field ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  it  can  be  fairly  and  profitably  cultivated 
with  a  scientific  unity  of  idea  and  design. 

Another,  though  a  somewhat  secondary  question, 
is,  to  which  division  of  the  general  encyclopedia  of 
theology  shall  Apologetics  be  allotted  f  Nobody  would 
now  think  of  following  Planck  in  putting  it  under 
exegetical  theology.  Only  a  part  of  its  materials  can 
be  claimed  as  giving  it  a  position  under  historical 
theology ;  but  it  comprises  much  more  than  this, 
espedaUy  when  we  bring  into  view  the  modem  and 
urgent  conflicts  of  Christianity  with  Materialism  and 
Pantheism.  It  must  then  come  under  either  sys- 
tematic or  practical  theology,  or  have  a  place  by 
itself. 

Br.  DelitzBdh,*  in  his  System  of  Apologetics,  as- 
agned  it  to  practical  theology,  since  it  has  to  do  with 
the  practical  work  and  progress  of  the  Church  (as  has 
preaching).  It  cannot  well  be  put  under  any  one 
department    But 'Dr.  Delitzsdi's  own  treatment  of 

•  Syitem  der  ChritUichen  Apoloffetik,  18«9. 


the  subject  Is  quite  like  that  of  a  work  on  systematic 
theology ;  it  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  dogmatic 
material. 

Dr.  Dtisterdieck,*  in  his  able  articles  on  this  ques- 
tion, also  contends  for  practical  theology  as  the  proper 
rubric  under  which  Apologetics  is  to  be  put,  on  the 
ground  that  Apologetics,  etymologically,  is  the  theory 
of  apology,  just  as  homiletics  is  the  theory  of  ser- 
monising, and  so  comes  under  the  head  of  practice 
and  art,  rather  than  of  system  or  theory.  But  this 
seems  to  be  too  narrow  a  view  of  its  nature  and 
functions.  It  does  not  merely  tell  us  how  all  vindi- 
cation is  to  be  conducted  ;  how  Christianity  is  to  be 
scientifically  defended ;  but  it  also  defends  it ;  and 
not  only  defends  it,  but  tries  to  establish  its  truth 
and  authority.  As  Baumstark  {ApologeUk,  p.  29) 
well  remarks:  "Apologetics,  as  the  scientific  proof 
of  the  absolutism  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  single  division  of  the 
system  of  theology,  but  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  whole  of  theok)gy.  Hence  it  has  its  i^ace  in  the 
introduction  to  the  whoLe  eystem,  as  proposed  by 
Schleiermacher."  It  is  treated  of  by  Pelt  in  bis 
Encydodpcedia  under  the  general  caption  of  the 
''Doctrine  of  Theological  Principles;  or,  Fnnda* 
mental  Theology."  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  its 
materials  are  so  largely  taken  from  Churdh  history, 
exegesis,  etc.,  that  it  must  needs  come  after  these. 
It  would  seem,-  then,  that  we  must  either  make  a 
distinct  head  for  it,  introductory  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  theology,  or  else  assign  it  a  place  (as  Hagen- 
baoh  does)  introductory  to  systematic  theology.  The 
latter  is,  perhaps  the  most  oonvenient  arrangement 
for  teaching,  -even  though  it  be  not  free  from  all 
logical  objections. 

To  return  to  the  general  idea  of  Apologetics.  It 
was  defined  by  Sackf  (in  the  first  really  important 
and  systematic  woric  on  the  subject  after  Scfakler- 
maoher's  sdieme  was  propounded)  as  that  braadi  of 
theology  (** thec^ogical  dUe^Ome")  "which  treats  of 
the  ground  of  the  Christian  religion  as  divine  faet" 
He  distinguishes  between  the  ideal  and  real  sides  of 
Christianity ;  and  assigns  the  former  (the  ideal)  to 
systematic  thedogy,  while  the  latter  (the  real)  is  the 
proper  subject  of  Apologetics— having  to  do  with  the 
aelualUy  of  Christianity ;  so  preparing  the  way  for 
dogmatics.  This  seems  (as  Baumstark  says,  p.  2)  to 
separate  the  ideal  and  the  real  too  much :  and  Apolo- 
getics, as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  to  do  with  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  external  history  of  Christianity.  And 
Sack  himself  concedes,  that  "the  ideal  side,  or  the 

*  In  JahrlMeher/.  deuUcke  TkeoUtgie,  1866,  on  the 
Idea  and  Encyclopedic  Position  of  Apologetics. 

t  K.  H.  Sack,  ChriMUiehe  Apologetik.  Hamburg, 
1829.    2d  Ed.,  1841. 
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dootrine,  c«ii  never  be  oonsidered  without  relation  to 
the  real,  historical  basis ;  and  that,  in  Apologetics; 
though  the  main  subject-matter  be  the  real  side  of 
Christianity,  yet  this  can  never  be  treated  without 
reference  to  the  ideal  element'*  His  further  treat- 
ment of  the  materials  of  Apologetics  is,  in  fact, 
rather  doctrinal  than  historical ;  for  Us  chief  headings 
are^Bedemption,"  "Life,"  and  "Perfection;*'  and 
these  subjects  are  taken  from  Christian  theory  and 
life,  rather  than  from  Christian  history. 

The  Boman  Catholic  divine,  Drey,*  in  his  work 
entitled  Apologetict  ai  the  Sdcntifie  Evidence  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christianity  in  its  Manifestation,  defines 
Apologetics  as  "the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation,  and  of  its  History."  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  of  Grerman  Catholic  divines  who 
felt  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  in 
its  later  form,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Hegelian  logic ; 
and  who  were  led  to  lay  the  chief  stress  on  the  posi- 
tive historical  elements  of  the  Christian  system. 
Christianity,  they  said,  is  primarily  historical  fact ; 
and  theology  should  also  be  historical  and  positive  in 
its  fundamental  chancter.  Yet  it  can  not  be  merely 
historical ;  it  is  rather  a  philosophy  of  the  history — a 
scientific  shaping  and  defence  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  religion.  To  this  definition  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  it  has  been  well  objected,  that  it  brings  the 
whole  of  Apologetics  under  the  head  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  theology,  and 
becomes  a  branch  of  philosophy.  As  a  philosophy  of 
religion,  Drey's  work  contains  valuable  materials, 
shaped  with  learning  and  ability.  It  handles  a  part 
of  the  theme,  but  does  not  give  a  clear  and  full  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  sdenoe.  Apologetics  includes,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  philosophy  of  religion ;  but  it 
has  also  a  wider  as  weU  as  a  more  specific  scope. 

Of  the  Christian  Apologetics  on  an  Anthropological 
Basis,  by  Pastor  Christian  Edward  Baumstaric,t  only 
the  first  volume  has  been  published.  It  differs  from 
the  other  works  on  this  subject  chiefly  in  its  method, 
as  indicated  by  the  title.  The  author  takes  the 
ground  (on  the  Method  of  Apologetics,  pp.  80-86),  that 
while  the  historical  method  has  been  chiefly  followed, 
the  psychological  is  the  only  satirfactoiy  and  final 
one.  The  historical  method  tries  to  show  that  the 
Christian  religion  is,  and  by  its  history  is  proved  to  be, 
the  .true  religion  of  man.  The  psychological  method, 
on  the  other  hand,  starts  with  the  individual,  and 
shows  that  Christianity  completely  corresponds  to  the 
religious  capacity  and  the  religious  needs  of  man.    It 

*  Apologetik  <ds  WissenschjaftUche  Nachweisung  der 
OottUchkeit  des  Christenthwms  in  idner  Erecheinung. 
Mainz,  8  Bde.,  1841-1847. 

t  Cbristliche  Apologetik  a^fanthropologischer  Cfrund' 
lage.    Bd.  I.    Frankfurt  a/m,  1872. 


is  a  merit  of  Baumstark's  work  that  it  rnnphasises  the 
latter  pointy  and  vindicates  its  necessity.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  every  i^logetio  work  must^  in  some  way, 
more  or  lees  consciously  combine  both  methods.  £▼«& 
in  the  oldest  apologetic  Uteratnre,  as  Banmstaric,  con- 
cedes, we  have  examples  of  both — the  Praparati» 
EvangtUca  and  Demonstratio  Evangdica  of  Enaebina^ 
and  the  De  Civitate  Dei  of  Augustine,  standing  more 
on  the  historical  ground:  while  the  TpBycholofpal 
method  predominates  in  Tertullian's  treatise,  De  Tes- 
timonio  Animce  naturaliter  Christianas,  and  in  the 
Clemtntine  HomiUes. 

On  this  psychological  basis,  the  general  sdieme  of 
Apologetics,  as  propounded  by  Baumstark,  k  tiie 
following  :  First  of  all,  in  opposition  to  Materialism 
and  Pantheism,  he  proposes,  by  "anthropological 
investigations,"  to  evince  and  exhibit  man^a  native 
religious  capacities  and  endowments;  then  to  show 
how  far  this  natural  religious  basis  reaches,  and  whae 
this  development  has  its  limits,  which  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  special  revelation.  Thus  tiie 
foundation  \b  secured  which  bears  up  all  the  rest.  In 
the  seoond  part  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions — ^those  "  outside  of  "  Christianity — 
to  see  whether,  and  how  far,  this  native  religious  bias 
is  manifested  in  them,  and  whether  they  can,  and  do, 
satisfy  man's  religious  cravings.  The  third  part  is  to 
give  the  proo^  that  man  finds  in  Christianity  alone 
the  full  satisfaction  for  his  religious  needs.  The  first 
two  parts  are  well  and  fairly  treated  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work ;  the  third  part  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  utmost  that  seems  to  be  posnble,  or 
accomplished,  by  this  "anthropological  method,"  is  to 
prove  that  man  is  a  religious  being ;  that  religion  is  a 
necessity  of  human  nature  ;  and  that  in  the  Christian 
religion  man's  religious  longing  and  needs  find  their 
highest  development  and  satisfaction. 

The  most  important  and,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest 
of  these  recent  German  works  is  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  A  Ebrard,*  Apologetics;  the  Scientific  Vindi- 
cation  of  Christianity,  2  Parts,  1874-5.  The  author  is 
best  known  outside  of  Germany  by  his  Sdentiic 
Criticism  of  the  Evangdica!  History  (8d  edition,  1688, 
1241  pages),  at  first  written  in  reply  to  Straoss's  lA/c 
of  Jesus,  but  afterward  extended  in  scope  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  in 
a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  Bleek  assigns  it 
a  very  high  place  among  the  works  on  that  subject. 
Ebrard's  Dogmatics,  also,  in  two  volumes,  gives  a  com- 
prehensive outline  of  systematic  theology,  chiefly  from 
the  Bef armed  point  of  view,  though  his  Calvinism  is 
of  a  moderate  caste.    It  is  one  of  the  more  useful 

*  Apologetik.  WtstensehafUiche  Meditfertigung  des 
Chrietenthums,  Von  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Dr.  phfl.  H 
theoL    2  Theile,  Gtttetrioh,  1874-5. 
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works  for  stodents  of  theology,  and  has  been  used  as 
a  text-book  in  some  of  the  Kefonned  institntious. 
His  Apologetiet  has  still  higher  claims  to  attention,  as 
showing  the  results  of  wide  and  protracted  studies, 
and  making  an  excellent  attempt  to  collect  the  some- 
what heterogeneous  materials  of  this  new  cUsc^ina 
into  a  systematic  form.  He  says,  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  part: 

**  For  several  years  I  have  had  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  coming  ministers  of  the  Gospel  must 
enter  more  thorougUy  into  the  investigations,  ques- 
tions, and  principles  of  the  natural  sdences,  if  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  contend  victoriously 
against  the  anti-Christian  tendencies  of  the  times." 
'*  These  considerations  determined  me,  in  the  winter 
of  1872-8,  to  deliver  a  course  of  academic  lectures,  to 
which  I  gave  the  only  partially  adequate  name  of 
Apologetics,  in  order  to  fit  it  into  the  Schema  of  the 
traditional  departments  of  theology.  My  hearers 
were  theological  students.  I  could,  likewise,  have 
wished  that  there  might  have  been  an  equal  ntmiber 
of  students  of  medicine ;  for  I  well  know  the  severe 
internal  struggles  through  which  a  young  man, 
educated  as  a  Christian,  must  pass  when  he  enters 
mK>n  the  study  of  medicine  or  the  natural  sciences." 
He  adds,  that  though  he  has  always  to  some  extent 
pursued  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  yet  for  the 
purpose  of  these  lectures  he  engaged  in  renewed  in- 
vestigations, and  he  claims  that  in  the  present  work 
he  stands  upon  the  basis  of  the  assured  results  of 
present  scientific  investigations— distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  certain  and  what  is  merely  hypothetical ; 
and  examining  with  special  critical  care  the  conse- 
quenoes  drawn  from  these  hypotheses  in  respect  to 
supersensuous  or  supernatural  subjects.  He  further 
claims,  that  this  criticism  of  the  hypotheses  of  na- 
turalists is  not  made  from,  the  standpoint  of  an 
abstract,  a  priori^  metaphysics.  "  Whoever  will  take 
the  pains,"  he  says,  '*  to  read  my  book,  will  at  once 
discern  that  my  philosophical  method  is  reaUstic 
throughout;  I  start  from  obitreed  facts,  and  go 
forward  step  by  step  with  painstaking  care ;  I  en- 
deavour to  lay  at  the  basis  of  my  investigation  the 
compute  series  of  the  facts,** 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  Dr.  Ebrard  pro- 
ceeds to  an  examination  of  the  main  preliminaiy 
questions  as  to  the  nature,  scope,  and  place  of 
Apologetics  as  a  sdentifio  vindication  of  Christianity. 
This  Introduction  gives  a  sufficiently  full  and  fair 
view  of  the  way  in  which  this  department  of  theology 
is  now  generally  treated  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
questions  nused  in  relation  to  its  extent  and  method. 
Understanding  Apologetics  in  his  sense  and  usage  of 
the  term,  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  the  body  of 
his  work,  is  full  and  able,  more  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  than  any  other  single  treatise.  We  can  give 
only  a  very  general  sketch.  As  already  stated  the 
whole  material  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  First 
Part,  comprised  in  the  first  volume,  is  entitled  The 
Etecnal  Tmths  of  Christianity  Measured  by  the 
Facts  of  Nature  and  of  Human  Consciousness.  This 
IS  divided  into  two  Books,  the  first  of  which  contains 


the  Positive  Development ;  the  second,  the  Examina- 
tion and  Befutation  of  the  Systems  Opposed  to 
Christianity. 

Under  Book  First,  after  some  general  statements 
as  to  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  what  is  pre* 
supposed  in  it,'there  are  three  divisions  of  the  subject- 
matter.  (1)  The  Ethical  Law  and  its  Author, 
pp.  17-222  ;  (2)  On  Sin,  pp.  223-281  ;  (3)  Kedemp- 
tion  and  its  Necessity,  more  conciBely  treated, 
pp.  282-314.  In  the  first  division,  the  fundamental 
questions  of  ethics,  of  psychology,  and  of  natural 
theology  are  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The 
facts  of  human  oonsdousness,  in  respect  to  the  world, 
to  the  human  soul,  and  to  the  moral  law  are  clearly 
analysed  and  made  the  basis  for  the  refutation  of 
anti-Christian  theories  and  speculations.  Man's  de- 
pendence upon  nature  is  fully  granted,  while  his  self- 
conscious  independence  is  clearly  vindicated.  The 
whole  of  nature  is  viewed  as  a  complex  of  laws  filled 
with  marks  of  design.  Man's  knowledge  of  God  is 
shown  to  be  natural  and  necessary.  The  author  of 
the  vast  system  of  designs  in  nature  must  be  a  self- 
conscious  being;  there  is  no  real  contradiction 
between  an  absolute  and  a  personal  being.  The 
correct  form  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not 
to  be  found  by  asking  *'  whether  the  Absolute  exitts, 
but  rather  by  asking.  In  what  form  does  the  Absolute 
exist  t  Is  it  an  abstract  aboriginal  unity,  or  an  un- 
conscious Primitive  force,  or  self-conscious  Spirit  I " 
(p.  199.)  God,  it  is  then  shown,  is  essentially  ethical ; 
God  is  love ;  the  moral  law  is  the  highest  law. 

In  the  Second  Division  the  existence  and  nature  of 
sin  are  considered.  In  opposition  to  the  sceptical 
theories,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  physical  but  moral, 
not  from  necessity  but  by  an  act  of  freedom,  involving 
the  race,  and  also  implying  personal  responsibility. 
Its  origin  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  race  and  the 
Divine  relation  to  it  is  one  of  permission  and  not  of 
efficiency.  It  is  all,  however,  subject  to  the  Divine 
disposal  and  govsamment ;  nature  itself,  in  fact,  was 
arranged  from  the  beginning  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  sin. 

Man,  thus  shown  to  be  essentially  a  moral  being, 
the  subject  of  a  moral  law,  and  having  transgressed 
that  law,  stands  in  need  of  redemption,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Third  Division.  Man  is  unable  to 
redeem  himself,  redemption  comes  only  through  the 
Divine  work  of  the  Grod-man,  which  Ib  grounded  in 
the  mystery  of  the  internal  relations  of  the  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  The  Gospel  is  no  human  invention. 
The  Divine  act  of  redemption  corresponds  to  the 
human  need.  The  incarnation  and  its  miracles  are 
conceivable  and  not  irrationaL  The  Second  Book  of 
the  First  Part  is  devoted  to  the  examination  and  refu- 
tation of  the  anti-Christian  ^systems  of  philosophy. 
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(Pp.  815443).  The  author  tz«Ats :  (1)  Of  the  mechft- 
nical  lyBteni,  or  the  dSnial  of  the  oiganic  life-power ; 
(2)  Of  the  denial  of  final  caoaeB,  design  in  nature 
(whidi  he  calla  Apoekopiology) ;  he  here  ably  vindi- 
cates the  teleological  theory  of  the  uniyerBe  ;  (8)  Of 
the  Darwinian  theoiy,  which  is  thoroQ^^y  and 
acutely  diacnssed  ;  (4)  Of  the  denial  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will^  and  on  moral  statistics,  where  the  posi- 
tions and  assumptions  of  Materialism  are  candidly 
and  fully  exposed  ;  (5)  Of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy, 
examining  the  systems  of  Spinoza,  J.  G.  Fichte, 
Schelling/  Hegel,  Von  Hartmann,  and  Sch<^wnhanf!r. 
He  has  evidently  made  a  thorough  study  of  these 
anti-Christian  theories,  and  shows  their  inoonslBtency 
not  merely  wiUi  Christian  doctrines,  but  also  with 
the  recognised  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  consoious- 
nesB.  This  woric  is  as  thoroughly  done  as  his  limits 
would  allow. 

The  Second  Part  of  Apologetics  in  Dr.  Ebrard's 
arrangement  presents  Christianity  as  a  Historical 
Fact  in  its  Organic  Connectbn  with  the  Oeneral 
History  of  Religion.  It  is  divided  into  two  Books, 
respectively  entitled  The  BtUgunu  of  Men,  and  The 
Rtvdatwn  of  Qod,  The  first  of  these  occupies  some 
five  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume,  while  the 
Divine  Revelation  is  sketched  in  sixty-eight  pages. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  thorough  portion  of  the 
whole  work  is  contained  in  the  author^s  elaborate  in- 
vestigations under  the  former  head,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  the  results  of  the  latest  ethnogn^hic  and  lingu- 
istic  studies  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Grermany 
and  other  countries.  Dr.  Ebrard,  according  to  his 
own  account,  prepared  himself  by  protracted  and  ex- 
tended study  for  this  most  important  and  difficult 
task,  going  through  the  writings  of  W.  Yon 
-  Humboldt,  Busohmann,  Schott,  Von  der  Gabelents, 
and  others,  collecting  the  facts  from  all  attainable 
sources,  and  combining  the  whole  in  a  narrative  and 
argument  of  convincing  force.  We  do  not  know 
•  where  to  find  a  more  weighty  reply  to  the  assumptions 
and  theories  of  those  writers  who  persist  in  daaming, 
according  to  the  unproved  hypothesis  of  a  merely 
naturalistic  evolution,  that  the  primitive  religious 
state  of  mankind  was  the  lowest  and  most  debased 
form  of  polytheistic  idolatry,  and  that  the  higher 
religions  have  been  developed  out  of  these  base  rudi- 
ments. Dr.  Ebrard  shows  conclusively  that  the  facts 
all  lead  to  another  conclusion,  that  gross  idolatiy  is  a 
degeneration  of  mankind  from  antecedent  and  purer 
forms  of  religious  worship.  He  first  treats  of  the 
dviUsed  nations  of  antiquity,  liie  Aryan  and  Indian 
religions,  the  Yedas,  the  Indra  period,  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  ;  then  of  the  religion  of  the  Eranians, 
the  Avesta^  and  the  Parsees ;  next  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  Egyptians,   the  Canaanites,  and  the 


heathen  Semitic  forms  of  worsh^  infiinding  j 
dans,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  His  Seoood  Divi- 
sion is  devoted  to  the  half-dvilised  and  savage  raees 
in  the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  in  Asia  and  Poly- 
nesia (Tartars,  Mongols,  Malays,  Cushitea)  ;  then  ef 
Amisrioa,  induding  a  minute  examination  of  the  rela- 
tions oi  the  different  races  here  to  the  Mosigsl, 
Japanese^  and  old  Chinese  immigrations.  This  pact 
of  the  woric  is  of  spedal  interest,  and  c<mtainB  aaay 
ingenious  suggestions  and  speculations  as  to  the  oon- 
nection  between  Asiatic  and  native  American  coltuTe. 
In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  conadeptjogs 
and  prolonged  investigations,  the  author  daima  that 
he  has  shown  that  there  "  is  not  anywhere  the  least 
trace  of  an  upward  and  onward  advance  from  Fefidi- 
ism  to  PdytheiBm,  and  from  Pdytheism  to  a 
gradually  dawning  knowledge  of  one  God ;  but  tha^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  definitely  proved  that  amoi:^ 
all  the  nations  of  the  heathen  world  there  has  been 
a  fall  and  degradation  out  of  an  earlier  and  relative^ 
purer  knowledge  of  God ; "  that  even  among  the  nsost 
abject  and  debased  "there  are  remimsoences  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  one  invisible  Creator  and  Buler  of 
the  world."  He  slso  holds  and  maintains  that  he  has 
proved  ''  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  unity  of  its  primitive  traditions,  that  is,  the  truth 
of  its  early  history,''  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  different  races  and 
nations.  In  their  dispersion  from  the  original  oeotee 
of  the  race  (the  western  part  of  Central  AjAa,  in  the 
Euphrates  valley),  all  the  people  and  tribes  "  earned 
with  them  the  memory  of  one  God,  who,  in  the 
beginning,  revealed  Himself  to  man;  of  one  sin  of 
the  first  parents,  in  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fmit 
through  the  influence  of  the  tempter  upon  the  woman, 
and  of  the  entrance  of  death  as  the  consequenoe  and 
punishment  of  sin ;  of  the  brother^s  murder,  and  ol 
three  brothers  who  invented  the  metallic  arts,  etc  ; 
of  a  race  of  giants ;  of  the  flood ;  of  the  ark,  and 
the  mountain,  and  the  birds  sent  from  the  aik ;  of 
the  rainbow  and  the  promise ;  of  three  aons  fren 
whom  descended  all  the  peoples ;  of  a  revolt  against 
God,  the  building  of  the  tower,  the  oonfusion  of 
tongues,  and  the  sundering  of  the  nations.*' 

But  we  must  needs  stop  in  our  analysii  and  extncti 
from  this  very  able,  comprehendve,  and  timely  wutk. 
It  is  a  vigorous,  learned,  and  high-t(med  oontiibaftioa 
to  our  apologetic  literature — ^well  wmthy  of  being 
reproduced  in  an  English  version.  Before  MateriaKoi 
and  Pantheism  can  win  the  day,  they  have  get  to  di»> 
prove  the  positions  and  refute  the  arguments  of  mdi 
works  as  this.  Their  earth-bom  theory  is  of  littie 
avail  against  such  an  array  of  fiBcta-^ladB  of  hktat|k 
facts  of  nature,  and  facts  of  human  oonsdousnesiL 
In  the  conduding  Book,  headed  "  The  BeveiatioB 
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of  God/'  Dr.  Ebrurd  sums  np  the  results  of  all  his 
investigations,  and  then  treats,  first,  of  the  ''Re- 
deeming Acts  of  Grod,"  in  His  revelation  under  the 
old  dispensation  and  in  the  incarnation  ;  and,  second, 
of  the  "Effects  of  Redemption"  nponthe  individual, 
upon  society,  and  upon  races  and  nations.  This  is 
less  fully  treated  than  some  other  parts  of  his  great 
theme,  and  leaves  much  to  be  supplemented.  It 
might  well  be  the  subject  of  another  volume. 

The  SytUm  of  CknsHan  Apologetics  (l^t%  by  Dr. 
F.  DeUtzsch,  the  eminent  orientalist,  of  Leipsick, 
differs  so  much  from  that  of  Dr.  Ebrard,  and  is 
handled  in  such  an  original  method,  that  it  may  pro- 
fitably be  reviewed  by  itself  at  some  future  time. 


IL— FRENCH. 

Euai  de  Psychologit :  La  Bite  et  V Homme,  Par  le 
Dr.  Eduoard  Foumi^.    Paris  :  Didier  et  Cie. 

M.  Foumi^  is  one  of  the  physicans  oi  the  French 
National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  His 
professional  occupations  having  led  him  to  devote 
unusual  attention  to  the  function  played  by  language 
in  the  constitution  and  development  of  the  human 
intellect,  he  became  convinced  that  new  light  might 
be  thrown  from  this  source  on  old  and  hitherto  un- 
solved problems.  The  results  of  his  earlier  investi- 
gations he  embodied  in  two  works  on  the  "Physio- 
logy of  the  Voice  and  Word,"  and  the  "  Physiology 
of  the  Nervous  System  ;"  and  in  the  work  before  us 
he  has  followed  up  his  inquiries  further  into  the 
domain  of  psychology.  The  reasons  which  have 
induced  him,  though  a  physiologist,  to  grapple  with 
psychology  are  (1)  that  a  physiology  of  the  brain, 
even  from  the  purely  experimental  point  of  view,  will 
be  an  impossibility  until  psychology  has  determined 
the  psychical  elements  by  which  physiologists  ought 
to  be  guided ;  and  (2)  even  in  the  view  of  candid 
psychologists,  psychology  will  never  be  securely 
established  until  it  shall  plant  its  feet  firmly  in  the 
positive  facts  of  our  cerebral  life.  To  some  extent, 
M.  Foumi^s  general  position  is  indicated  in  the 
passage  just  quoted ;  but  we  may  refer  also,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  words  used  elsewhere,  as,  e,g.  "  Psy- 
chology will  be  definitely  constituted  when  all  the 
facts  with  which  it  is  occupied  shall  have  been 
reduced  back  to  physiological  facts."  As  wiU  be 
Been  further  on,  however,  when  we  come  to  his  view 
of  the  soul,  he  is  not  a  Materialist,  ix.  he  does  not 
regard  psychical  phenomena  as  the  simple  products 
of  the  sensuous  organinn,  like  bile  or  saliva  or  any 
other  secretion.  Against  such  positions  as  those  of 
M.  Robin,—"  THou^t  is  that  mode  of  neurosis 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  anatomical  elements  of  the 
brain,  and  which  has  for  result  the  production  of 


instinctive  and  intellectual  ideas,  whidi  may  be  ex- 
pressed or  not "  (Anatomie  et  pkgsiologie  cellulaire), 
— he  protests,  saying,  "  The  materialistic  idea  is  not 
only  anti-scientific,  but  also  anti-progessive ;  for  it 
replaces  by  words  which  mean  nothing  the  scientific 
notions  which  it  dispenses  itself  from  seddng  under 
the  pretence  of  shunning  meti^hfsics." 

We  shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  auUior 
and  of  our  readers  by  giving  now  a  brief  view  of  the 
general  contents  of  the  work^  referring,  as  we  proceed, 
to  one  or  two  peculiarities  which  deserve  special 
attention. 

It  consists  of  an  introductoiy  section  and  four 
gpreat  parts,  respectively  entitled  :  Fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  soul,  or  psydiical  elements ;  psychical 
activities;  notions  and  sentiments  which  r^n:e8ent 
the  higher  modes  of  psychical  activity ;  the  soul 
considered  in  the  entembU  of  its  elements. 

In  the  Introduction,  he  deals  in  particular  with 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  a  specific  vital  force, 
concerning  whidi  he  says :  "  Life  is  not  explained  by 
the  properties  of  matter.  Chemistry  can  analyse  the 
products  of  life ;  but  there  is  something  which  it 
cannot  analyse,  namely,  the  living  cellule.  This  cell 
is  no  doubt  a  compound — a  compound  of  matter  and 
Ufe.  The  chemist  can  show  us  some  of  its  com- 
ponents, as  e.g,  oxygen,  hydrogen*  carbon,  and  nitro* 
gen ;  but  as  he  is  unable  to  reconstitute  life  by  means 
of  these  elements,  something  must  clearly  have 
escaped  his  analysis.  That  something  is  the  principle 
of  life.  Let  a  chemist  produce  for  us  out  of  these 
elements  a  living  cellule— only  one — and  we  will 
surrender.**  "  Materialists  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
special  forces  to  bnite  matter  when  they  are  dealing 
with  special  ph3r8ical  and  chemical  phenomena ;  yet 
strangely  enough  they  object  to  the  intervention  of 
a  special  force  in  the  marvellous  instrument  in  the 
midst  of  which  thought  is  developed  and  moves.  *^ 

The  First  Part  treats,  in  four  chapters,  of  the 
phenomenon  perception,  its  precise  meaning  and 
anatomical  seat ;  the  perceptions  which  proceed  from 
the  organic  life ;  the  perceptions  which  accompany  or 
result  from  the  activity  of  the  functional  life ;  and 
the  acquired  perceptions. 

Employing  the  term  "perception,**  in  place  of 
"sensation,"  to  designate  the  phenomena  of  sensi- 
bility, whatever  their  origin  and  cause,  he  describes 
it  as  a  vital  phenomenon  analogous  to  other  vital 
phenomena.  From  the  point  of  view  of  biological 
classifications,  to  transform  blood  into  bQe  and  to 
transform  impressions  into  a  thing  perceived  are  two 
facts  of  the  same  order ;  tor  both  are  the  work  of  life, 
and  we  are  as  unable  to  expUdn  the  one  as  the  other. 
The  seat  of  perception  is  placed  by  him,  after  the 
example  of  other  physiologists,  in  the  optic  thalamL 
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Ab  to  the  perceptionB  proceeding  from  the  org^anio 
life,  he  agrees* in  the  maili  with  Mr. 'Bain, 'classi- 
fying them  as  the  needs  and  passions  of  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  of  the  organs  of  the  life  of  relation;  bnt  omitting 
pleasures  and  pains,  which  are  treated  in  the  sucoeed- 
ing  chapter.  He  •bjects,  however,  to  the  idea  of 
specific  mnscnlar  sensations  adopted  by  Mr.  Bain 
from  French  writers.  Foumi^s  conception  of  hesoin 
or  need  is  peculiar.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  an 
uneasiness  resulting  from  lack  of  the  nutriment  ap- 
propriate to  the  system.  He  defines  it  as  follows : 
''  Besoin  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  feeling,  the  cause  of 
which  resides  in  each  of  the  organs  of  life.  All  the 
organs,  without  exception,  supply  a  product  of  their  life 
destined  to  oo-operate  in  some  one  of  the  three  forms 
of  the  destiny  of  the  living  being— self-maintenanoe, 
the  establishment  of  relations,  reproduction.  When 
delay  occurs  in  the  utilisation  of  these  products,  the 
organs  become  overfilled ;  from  this  there  results  a 
functional  tension  ;  and  thence  passes  an  impression 
to  the  optic  thalami,  which  calls  forth  in  them  the 
sense  of  need.  It  may  therefore  be  more  precisely 
defined  as  an  appeal  made  by  an  oigan  to  the  peychical 
activity,  with  a  view  to  exciting  the  general  co-opera- 
tion of  the  life  toward  the  realisation  of  its  specific 
physiological  destiny,"  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
facts  which  favour  this  view ;  but  we  question  whe- 
ther it  is  in  harmony  with  aU.  It  is  true  of  the  excre- 
tory and  communicative  needs,  but  not  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  assimilative  needs — ^hunger,  thirst, 
sleep,  repose.  Bain  describes  the  excretory  needs  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  those  which  M.  Foumi^ 
applies  to  them  all. 

Among  the  needs  of  the  organs  of  the  life  of  rela- 
tion he  ^includes  the  needs  of  movement,  perceiving, 
expression,  knowledge,  and  language.  By  the  need  of 
expression  is  meant  the  impulse  experienced  by  the 
centre  of  perception  to  show  by  particular  movements 
how  it  has  been  affected,  whether  agreeably  or  dis- 
agreeably. By  the  "  perceptions  "  or  sensations  which 
accompany  the  activity  of  the  functional  life  is  meant 
the  feelings  common  to  all  the  functions— as  of  plea- 
sure and  pain — ^and  those  special  feelings  which  rcRult 
from  the  activity*  of  the  functions  of  relation,  from 
the  activity  which  is  due  conjointly  to  the  brain  and 
to  the  senses,  and  from  the  activity  which  arises  con- 
jointly from  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  movement. 

To  one  point  discussed  in  this  chapter  M.  Foumi^ 
attaches  special  importance — to  what  he  tenns  the 
tentatum-tigne.  He  describes  it  as  not  merely  the 
first,  the  most  legitimate,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  perceptions,  but  as  the  "  hominal  ^  sensation  jxir 
excdUnce,  ''The  tensaUan-aigne  is  analogous,  as  far  as 
its  mechanism  is  oonoemed,  to  all  the  sensations  which 


result  from  the  activity  of  our  organs ;  bnt  it  comtains 
something  more.  When  we  simply  provoke  a  move- 
ment in  the  organ  of  the  voice,  the  sound  wliidi 
results  represents  one  of  the  special  perceptions  alreadj 
spoken  of— a  percepHon  txprtuwc  But  if,  whilst 
provoking  the  sound,  it  is  our  will  to  r^resent  therelvy 
a  distinct  notion,  we  establish  a  special  rappoH 
between  the  sound  and  the  notion,  one  which  we 
designate  rapport  ngnificaHf**  **  Words,  names  aie 
the  sensible  form  by  means  of  Uliich  we  poxxive  this 
roppof^,  when  they  express  the  two  terms  thereol, 
namely,  the  movement  of  our  organs  and  the  deter- 
minate perception ; "  otherwise  expressed,  when  the 
words  are  really  names.  This  point  is  connected  with 
M.  Foumi^'s  special  views  on  language,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  presently. 

The  ''psychical  activities  "  (Part  II.)  are  disciissed 
under  the  heads  :  the  psychical  activity  in  general ; 
the  first  fundamental  activity  of  the  soul ;  the  second 
fundamental  activity,  movements,  and  acts ;  the  third, 
memory  ;  the  fourth,  language; 

The  first  fundamental  activity  of  the  soul  is 
directed  to  the  formation  of  what  the  author  tenns 
the  notion  seniible  and  the  noUon  intdligtnU,  And  as 
he  attaches  great  importance  to  this  point,  we  must 
notice  it  more  particularly.  "  The  notion  aennble  is  » 
perception  or  sensation  with  something  besides,  which 
something  is  a  certain  mode  of  activity  of  the  soul 
which  transforms  the  sensation  into  a  notion  nmtSbie^ 
This  transformation  is  effected  when  the  sensation  in 
question  is  distinguished  from  all  sensations  already 
known  by  means  of  characteristics  exclusively  sensiUe 
—as,  for  example,  by  colour  or  hardness.  The  notkm 
inteUigente,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  perception  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  characteristics  -  derived 
from  the  intelligenoe— as,  for  example,  when  a  com- 
parison is  instituted  as  to  size,  number,  and  so  forlh  ; 
for  such  characteristics  are  derived  from  the  inteUect* 
not  from  sense."  Thus,  what  some  might  call  a  dis- 
tinct perception,  whether  sensuous  or  intellectual,  our 
author  terms  notion  unnble  and  intdligente.  The 
intermediate  link  between  perception  simile  and 
notion  is  memory — the  remembrance  of  having  had 
other  and  different  perceptions.  In  fact,  the  notion 
is  the  result  of  a  judgment  between  divers  modes  of 
perceiving.  Animala  are  capable  of  having  noiions 
sen8ible$ ;  men  alone  of  notions  inteUtgentet.  The 
distinction  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  genenJ 
question  of  animal  instinct  and  human  intelligenoe. 
M.  Foumi^  denies  altogether  to  animals  the  power  of 
establishing  rapports  inUlUgents  between  sensation^ 
that  is  relations  of  number,  and  the  like.  Some  &cb^ 
however,  seem  opposed  to  his  theoiy. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  on  movements  and  acti^ 
^e  must  briefly  refer  to  ^his  view  of  memocy,  which 
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has  its  peculiarities.  In  every  act  of  memoiy — ^the 
tenn  "  faculty  **  is  discarded—two  elements  may  be 
distinguiBhed,  namely,  the  reproduction  of  a  notion 
already  acquired  and  the  remembrance  thereof.  They 
are  inseparable,  it  is  true,  though  notions  may  reappear 
in  the  centre  of  perception  without  being  remembered. 
The  element  which  invariably  accompanies  the  repro- 
duction of  notions,  and  stamps  thereon  the  character 
of  memory,  is,  says  our  author,  tihefeelinff  of  our  past 
acHvUif,  which  feeling  ip  rooted  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  notion  sengiUe  and  intdligente.  The  mind  does 
not  remember  the  objects  ;  it  only  remembers  itself, 
and  to  remember  itself  is  to  recognise  itself  in  its  own 
acts  by  the  special  marks  which  it  has  impressed  on 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  its  activity.  When 
a  man  recognises  an  object  agun,  it  is  because  he 
perceives  that  the  effort  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
(whether  as  notion  seTuibU  or  inteUigente)  from  every 
other  object  has  been  already  put  forth  by  him.  In  a 
word,  memory  is  the  fundamental  activity  which,  on 
occasion  of  the  representation  of  any  particular  notion, 
awakens  in  us  the  feelings  of  our  past  activity. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  language,  on  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  which  M.  Fonmi^  claims  to 
have  thrown  new  light.  Man  has  instincts  in  com* 
mon  with  other  animals  ;  but  one  is  peculiar  to  him, 
namely,  the  instinct  of  language.  He  creates  words 
by  an  inner  impulse  as  necessary  as  that  which  leads 
the  bird  to  build  its  nest  or  the  bee  to  construct  its 
comb.  It  is  a  cerebral  need,  represented  in  the  enoe- 
phalon  by  a  special  conformation  of  the  third  convo- 
lution of  the  frontal  lobes,  and  rendered  possible  by 
the  existence  of  a  special  organ — ^the  larynx.  Words 
are  the  material  product  of  this  instinct ;  that  is, 
they  are  objects  capable  of  impressing  the  centre  of 
perception  which  are  furnished  by  the  movement  of 
our  organs.  They  comprise,  however,  something 
besides  mere  movement,  namely,  a  rapport  established 
between  the  movement  and  the  object  it  represents, 
which  rapport  is  significant.  Expressed  in  other 
terms,  words  are  the  material  vehicle  of  the  notum 
inteUigente,  By  means  of  this  vehicle  or  body  which 
intelligence  thus  gives  to  itself  it  enters  into  the  phy- 
siological movements,  and  becomes  accessible  to  the 
senses.  The  ground  of  this  is,  that  though  the  brain, 
or  the  soul  in  it,  perceives  its  modes  of  being  and 
acting,  it  does  not  directly  perceive  itselt  Hence 
when  it  perceives  an  object,  it  knows  that  it  perceives 
only  because  it  remembers  that  the  present  modi- 
fication in  its  mode  of  being  differs,  from  previous 
modifications  thereof.  So,  when  the  brain  acts  it 
knows  that  it  acts  only  by  giving  rise  to  a  movement 
which  results  in  a  phenomenon  appreciable  to  the 
senses.  This,  then,  according  to  M.  Foumi^,  is  the 
genesis  and  important  function  of  language. 


By  the  notions  and  sentiments  representative  of 
the  higher  modes  of  psychical  activity,  discussed  in 
the  Third  Part,  are  understood  consciousness,  the 
ego,  will,  thought,  imagination,  reason,  the  feelings,, 
and  the  passions.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  treats  them 
as  forms  of  psyttiical  activity,  and  not  as  distinct 
faculties.  We  have  only  space  to  notice  the  view 
taken  of  consciousness.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
the  consciousness  of  the  merely  sensuous  being,  i.e. 
the  animal,  and  that  of  the  intelligent  being,  namely, 
man.  In  both  cases  consciousness  is  the  result  of  a 
perception  or  act  which  contemporaneously  awakens 
the  memory — ^the  feeling  of  the  possibility  of  having 
been  or  of  actually  being  affected,  or  of  having  acted 
or  of  being  able  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is,  that  whilst  in  the 
former  the  actual  perception  or  act  is  united  with 
the  perception  or  act  given  in  the  memory  by  simple 
association,  in  the  latter  the  link  of  connection  is  a 
veritable  rapport,  in  other  words,  the  notion  inteUi^ 
gente  of  the  situation.  To  be  conscious  that  one  is 
affected  in  a  particular  manner  is  to  remember 
that  one  can  be  affected  in  a  diiSTerent  maimer ; 
without  such  remembrance  perception  is  a  vital, 
unconscious  phenomenon,  and  nothing  more.  Self- 
consciousness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  regarded  by  M. 
Foumi^  as  impossible.  The  ego  does  not  perceive 
itself  directly ;  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself  solely 
in  the  indirect  manner  described  above. 

The  Fourth  Part  discusses  the  following  subjects  : 
the  materiaUstio  and  spiritualistic  view  of  the  soul, 
both  ancient  and  modem ;  the  constitution  of  the 
soul ;  the  soul  in  its  differentiating  characteristics ; 
natural  deontology';  the  soul  of  brutes.  With  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  M.  Foumi^s  language  is 
open  to  criticism,  as  lacking  in  deamess  and  consis- 
tency— ^a  fault  due,  perhaps,  to  the  double  aspect  of 
his  work.  At  one  time  he  speaks  of  the  brain  as 
though  it  were  the  soul ;  at  another,  he  uses  the 
expression  **  principle  of  life  ;"  at  another,  the  word 
"  ego ;"  at  another,  the  term  **  soul."  Nor  is  it  per* 
fectly  clear  how  he  regards  it ;  though  his  protests 
against  Materialism,  as  well  as  his  own  positive 
expositions,  forbid  the  notion  that  he  holds  it  to  be  a 
mere  product  of  the  human  organism.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  definition  of  the  soul  he  differentiates 
it  from  the  body  by  its  capability,  first,  of  perceiving 
the  sensuous  and  mental ;  secondly,  of  moving  the 
matter  of  the  body ;  and  thirdly,  of  acquiring  and 
conserving  its  knowledge.  It  is  the  form  of  the  body 
with  which  it  is  substantially  united ;  it  is  a  sensitive, 
intelligent,  and  movent  principle,  essentially  free  and 
responsible,  and,  notwithstanding  inequalities  due  to 
inheritance  and  circumstances,  so  far  equal  in  all  that, 
with  the  aid  of  education  and  effort^  each  may  raise 
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himself  to  the  level  of  the  highest.  **  In  one  word, 
man  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  soul ;  and  this  most 
be  understood  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  His  soul 
IB  bom  and  develops  itself  with  the  body  ;  it  begins 
to  know  and  to  assert  its  existence  when  the  infant 
aoqtdres  the  indispensable  inslrumint  of  language ; 
and  from  that  moment  untfl  death  eveiy  act,  every 
thought,  is  one  of  its  constitutive  elements." 

The  account  we  have  given  of  M.  Foumi^s  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  work  is  very  imperfect ;  but  we 
trust  it  may  suffice  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  readers.  With  much  in  it  we  ourselves 
cordially  sympathise  ;  and  even  where  we  have  been 
doubtful  valuable  suggestions  have  rewarded  our 
perusal  8. 


IIL— AMEEICAN. 

ffutary  of  Opinioni  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Retribution,  By  Edwabd  Beecheb,  D.D.  pp.  884. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1878. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  to  gather  up  the  opinions  which 
have  been  held  in  all  ages  upon  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  retribution.  Looking  down  from  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees  as  a  mountain  top  of  vision,  it  surveys 
the  views  of  men  from  the  patriarchs  to  the  Ecu- 
menical Councils. 

The  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  is  full 
and  dear.    The  view  given  is  popular  rather  than 
scholarly,  and  there  yet  remains  room  for  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  extant  writings  of  this  period 
for  both  lexical  and  historical  purposes.    Clusters 
iv.  to  vii  discuss  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  views  of 
future   retribution,    and    are   decidedly   the   most 
interesting  and  convincing  in  the  whole  volume.    It 
is  clearly  shown  that  neither  Egypt  nor  Persia  nor 
Greece  gave  the  Jews  the  conception  which  they  had, 
and  the  true  origin  of  this  conception  in  the  under- 
lying thought  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  forcibly 
brought  out.    More  might  be  said  of  the  apparent 
reasons  for  the  method  of  Divine  revelation  pursued 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  is  said  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  luminous  and  true.    The  tenden^from 
the  earliest  point  of  Jewish  history  was  "  directiy  to 
a  belief  in  eternal  life,  and  endless  retributions " 
(p.  67).     Chapters  viii.  to  xiiL  are  devoted  to  the 
ages  from  the  Maccabees  to  Christ,  including  also 
the    contemporaries  of    Christ   and   the    Apostolic 
Fathers.     The    three    forms    of   belief   at  present 
dividing  the  Church  are  fouiid  to  exist  at  this  early 
period.    Chapters  xiv.  to  xix.  are  principally  taken 
up  with  the  words  eudn  and  a\imot.    The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is,  that  »Mn  means  age^  but  not  eternity, 


and  »lvfios  belonging  to  an  age,  but  not  etemaL 
Clusters  XX.  to  xxiL,  comprising  almost  half  the 
book,  consider  the  views  ot  the  Fathers  under  the 
title :  "  Age  of  Free  Thought  and  Inquiry,"  and  aie 
intended  to  show  eaity  and  great  diversity  of  view, 
and  that  the  Cfhurch  has  never  dedded  authoritatively 
in  favour  of  any  view.  The  work  closes  with  seme 
personal  remarks. 

At  this  point  is  eidiibited  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
Among  the  body  of  Christians  to  whidi  Dr.  Beecher 
belongs  the  case  has  been  tried  in  the  court  of  the 
Bible,  and  it  has  been  euppoted  to  be  dedded.  Dr. 
Beecher  now  wishes  to  appeal  the  case  from  this 
court  to  that  of  the  Church,  Until  the  Ckwrek  de- 
ddes  upon  it  perfect  freedom  of  thought  is  to  be 
allowed  We  are  inclined  to  ask :  Will  not  freedom 
be  allowed  after  such  a  dednon  t  Such  decision.  If 
worth  anything,  would  be  only  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  To  the  Scriptures  we  are  ready  to  submit^ 
for  we  hold  to  their  sole  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. But  we  daim  also  the  right  of  free  personal 
interpretation,  and  shall  venture,  even  when  the 
Church  has  dedded  this  question, — as  she  has  thought 
she  has  many  others, — ^to  be  like  the  more  noble 
Beroeans  and  "  search  the  Scriptures  daily  whether 
these  things  are  so." 

The  argumentative  value  of  this  book  lies  in  what 
is  said  about  the  true  meaning  of  atin  and  eusnmy 
and  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers. 
This  part  of  the  work  seems  to  us  essentially  un- 
scholarly.  We  do  not  refer  to  slips  of  the  pen,  as 
when  he  puts  the  Lxx.  more  than  a  century  too  eariy, 
but  to  the  whole  conception  and  execution  of  these 
pages.  They  are  job-work,  for  they  are  based  upon 
an  idea  confessedly  new  to  the  author,  and  suggested 
to  him  ''by  reading  the  profound  essays  of  Prof. 
Tayler  Lewis  in  Lang^s  Commentariea**  (see  p.  296X 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  he  has  un- 
consdously  done  what  he  has  condemned  in  others, 
and  written  history  to  support  previously  formed 
opinions.  He  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  Some  of  his  remarks  have  been 
before  the  American  public  forty  years  (E.  S.  Good- 
win in  Christian  Examiner,  1831-82).  niey  are  now, 
as  they  were  then,  essentially  unscholariy. 

For  example,  take  the  discussion  of  Aristotle, 
De  Cado,  1,  9.  A  careful  examination  of  this  paasage 
will  uproot  Dr.  Beecher's  whole  explanation.  He 
wishes  to  show  that  alvt  here  does  not  mean  etermtf, 
because  (1)  Aristotle's  authority  in  etymology  is  poor, 
(2)  even  if  Aristotle  was  right,  eUI  may  mean  earn- 
tinuoudg,  and  (8)  Hie  contest  shows  that  mcSp  liere 
does  mean  continuous  eaeistenee.  (1)  and  (2)  axe  fis- 
mediatdy  granted.  Turn  to  (8).  The  first  phnse 
striking  our  attention  is  where  it  is  said  thst  i 
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beyond  the  heaven  do  not  grow  old,  etc. ;  bat,  enjoy- 
ing the  best  and  most  satisfying  life,  they  ^lanXiT 
Tov  aivMra  cuvta*     What  doee  this  phrase  mean ! 
It  cannot  mean  as  Dr.  Beecher  translates  it :  **  pass 
their  whole  existence,"  becanse  (a J  hartXiv  with  an 
object  signifies   "to  bring   to  an  endS    Therefore 
(b)  Tov  avafT»  aluwa  is  an  adverbial  expression. 
And  (c)  its  meaning  is  settled  by  AristoUe^s  use  else- 
where (Met  V.  9.    Other  references  in  lid.  and  Sa 
See  also  in  other  forms  De  Cado  B.  1, 2>e  Mundo  2, 1\ 
Accordingly  (d)  the  phrase  means  ''they  continue 
tkrovgh  aU   etenwtyr     The   passage   immediately 
following,  when  correctly  translated  (Dr.  Beecher 
transposes  unwarrantably),  is  as  follows  :  "  For  also 
this  name  \i,t.  etion]  by  a  Divine  inspiration  was  be- 
stowed by  the  ancients.   For  they  called  the  boundary 
which  encompasses  the  time  of  the  life  of  each  man, 
beyond  which,  according  to  nature,  there  is  nothing, 
aim*    But  on  the  same  principle  also  the  boundaiy 
of  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  boundaiy  which  encom- 
passes all  time  and  infinity,  is  «<»»,  having  derived  its 
name  from  its  always  being  immortal  and  Divine.** 
It  is  evident  then  (a)  that  this  passage  takes  up  the 
word  immediately  preceding,  which  meant  eternity  ; 
fh)  that  the  ancients  are  commended  by  Aristotle  for 
having  chosen  an  appropriate  name ;   (e)  that  the 
name  was  appropriate,  because  (1)  »ivf  is  often  used 
of  the  complete  period  of  a  man's  life,  and  this  is  the 
complete  period  of  all  existence ;  and  because  (2)  it  is 
a  good  word  for  it  (as  being  derived  from  «•/)>  since  it 
denotes  that  which  always  ia;'^  and  so  (d)  that  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  expre9»e$  the  endlessness  of  that  which  inherently 
encompasses  aJl  timey  or  according  to  another  form  of 
expression  is  without  time;  in  fine  (ej  that  continuous 
exbtence  is  the  very  idea  the  context  shuts  out. 

Another  example :  Dr.  Beecher^s  treatment  of 
Justin  is  lamentably  unscholarly.  In  many  instances 
Justin  speaks  in  Scriptural  language  ;  and  here  Dr. 
Beecher,  regarding  himself  as  having  shown  that 
atufios  does  not  mean  eternal^  must  be  permitted  to 
quote  him  without  rebuke:  But  in  other  passages  he 
cannot  be  so  easily  let  off.  In  one  place  (Trypho, 
p.  223  B.),  Justin  says  :  *'  At  the  same  time  I  affirm 
that  souls  never  perish.'*  He  has  been  developing 
the  principle  that  immortality  is  not  a  necessary 
attribute  of  the  soul,  but  depends  upon  the  constant 
volition  of  the  Deity.  HIb  object  in  teaching  this 
was  to  prevent  the  inference  that  if  the  soul  was  by 
the  necessity  of  things  immortal,  it  must  be  indepen- 


*  Note  that  the  derivation  of  aivf  is  hinted  at, 
and  not  stated  by  Aristotle.  To  say  that  Aristotle 
derives  it  from  aii  and  wf  is  to  charge  Aristotle  with 
poor  scholarship,  which  bebngs  only  to  him  who 
brings  the  charge. 


dent  of  the  Deity,  and  so  not  liable  to  punishment 
(Try.,  p.  218  B).    Now  he  wishes  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  souls  will  sometime  cease  to  be,  and 
thus  escape  further  punishment.     Accordingly,  he 
utters  the  sentiment  above  quoted.     Dr.  Beecher 
wishes   to  show   thi^  Justin   teaches   annihilation 
after  a  certain  amount  of  punishment.    He  translates 
the  passage  as  follows :  "  I  do  not  affirm  that  all 
souls  do,  in  ftbct,  cease  to  exist  at  death  "  (p.  210).    He 
says  that  he  has  "  carefully  considered  what  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  a  different  translation."    It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  add  the  Greek,  for  any  schoolboy  would 
have  been  able  to  correct  him.    Justin  writes  :  'AXX« 
yAf  ov^l  avoOmaiuif  ^/m  xao'ets  ras  '\'V^as  lyi. 
The  ov^i  must  by  all  the  laws  of  Greek  construction 
go  with  amoMvuLsn  ;  Dr.  Beecher  carries  it  over  to 
fn/Ai*  Compare  a  parallel  case  :  vs  /xti^f  avodnidicoiiVy 
ApoL  i.  p.  70  A.    This  explanation  is  established  by 
the  context :  "  for  this  [viz.  that  the  soul  should  die] 
would  be,  indeed,  a  godsend  to  the  wicked."    The 
wicked  would  rejoice  to  escape  punishment  by  anni- 
hilation, but  this  rejoicing  they  are  not  to  have,  since 
no  souls  perish.    Dr.  Beecher  evidently  felt  the  force 
of  this  consideration,  for  he  has  endeavoured  to  parry 
it  by  rendering  avoM^Mn  in  a  way  utterly  indefen- 
sible, "  cease  to  exist  at  death."    It  means  simply  c^. 
Here  are  two  blimders ;  but  they  are  necessary  if 
Justin  is  to  teach  annihilation.    In  another  place 
(Try.  p.  859  D.)  occurs  a  passage  which  shows  how 
clearly  Justin  teaches  endless  punishment:  "The 
limbs,  therefore,  shall  be  devoured  by  the  worm  and 
the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched,  remaining  immortal 
for  a  spectacle  to  all  flesh"  [adayara  (jAfowra  usrt  xctt 
iJyai  us  ofoaiv  maams  ca^Msy    Dr.  Beecher  renders 
aOavaa-ia  deathless,  though  he  has  always  translated 
dOafaa-ta,  when  used  in  reference  to  the  righteous, 
immortality.    According  to  him  the  bodies  cannot  die 
while  eoeposed  to  the  fire.    This  makes  fine  nonsense  of 
Justin  I    They  live  while  they  suffer  so  as  to  be  Sk 
spectacle  !    How  could  they  be  a  spectacle  any  other 
way  !    Justin's  evident  meaning  is  that  they  will  be 
an  eternal  spectacle  to  men. 

In  treating  Augustine  Dr.  Beecher  admits  that  he 
taught  eternal  punishment,  but  adds  with  charming 
nateet^  (p.  256)  that  if  he  had  known  his  mother- 
tongue  better  he  would  have  seen  that  the  Latin 
Bible  did  not  teach  eternal  punishment !  Augustine's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  poets,  and  the 
fact  that  his  profession  before  conversion  was  rhetoric, 
pass  for  nothing  with  Dr.  Beecher.  Soon  we  shall 
have  some  of  this  school  of  writers  on  future  punish- 
ment telling  us  that  we  don't  know  our  mother  tongue, 
and  the  English  Bible  never  waa  meant  to  teach 
eternal  punishment. 
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Adamites  and  Pre-Adamitea.  A  Popular  Discnssion 
concerning  the  Remote  RepreeentationB  of  the  Human 
Spedee  and  their  Relation  to  the  Biblical  Adam.  By 
Albxamdeb  WnrcHZLL,  LL.D.  12mo.,  pp.  540. 
Syracnae,  N.  Y. :  John  T.  Roberts.    1878. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Wipcheirs  essajB  in  the 
Northern  Advocate  evinces  that  the  able  editor  is, 
"  on  sober  second,"  or  third,  or  fourth,  **  thought,'* 
not  insensible  that  scientific  discussions  at  great 
length,  when  they  touch  the  biblical  record,  are 
worthy  an  ample  place  in  a  religious  joumaL  Wisely, 
we  think,  he  has  spread  these  views  before  the 
people,  not  only  for  discussion,  but  to  show  that  the 
believers  in  the  Scriptures  are  not  afraid  of  discussion. 

The  main  point  in  these  essays  is  the  pre- Adamitism 
of  the  negro  and  other  dark  races.  The  learned 
author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  very  word  Adam 
contains  the  idea  oi  red;  that  this  may  easily  in- 
clude the  Mongol,  with  the  Caucasian ;  but  excludes 
the  negro,  who  is  Hack.  To  attribute  the  inferiority 
of  these  races  to  a  process  of  degradation  reverses  in 
his  estimation  the  "  law  of  progress,"  which  is  eleva- 
tion. Without  any  attempt  to  refute  or  even  to 
dispute  these  positions,  we  will  jot  down  some  counter- 
considerations,  which  tend  to  preserve  our  belief  in 
both  the  unity  and  Adamic  origin  of  all  our  race. 

1.  If  Adam  means  red.  Ham,  or,  as  it  should  be 
written,  Kham,  means  black  ;  and  Egypt  is  called  by 
the  Psalmist  the  land  of  Kham  ;  and  the  old  Coptic 
name  of  Egypt  was  Khemu  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  according  to  Moses,  the  posterity  of  this  Hack 
patriarch  streams  sotOhward  ;  down  into  Africa ;  be- 
yond the  light  of  history ;  able  in  a  few  thousand 
years  to  fill  a  whole  continent  It  is  held  by  some 
of  the  best  scholars,  Rawlinson  included,  that  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  most  of  the  names  of  the  des- 
cendants of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  were  not  personal, 
but  tribaL  They  were,  at  any  rate,  names  from 
which  tribes,  and  races,  and  nations  sprung.  Now, 
several  of  the  latest  of  these  tribal  names  in  the  line 
of  Eham  cannot  be  positively  assigned  to  any  known 
tril^es.  They  are  apparently  germ  names,  from  which 
there  sprung  tribes  who  flung  into  more  southerly  Africa 
in  the  twilight  and  night  of  lustoiy.  They  are  sug- 
gestive starting-points,  indicating  the  stream  of  dark 
and  ever-darkening  Adamites,  spreading  out  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  African  sun,  from  Suez  to  Grood  Hope. 

2.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  or  can  science 
deny,  that  the  Adamic  race  was  more  plastic  in  its 
early  days  than  now  ?  There  are  some  things  in  the 
Bible  that  imply  this.  The  antediluvians  lived 
centuries,  at  any  rate  those  in  the  direct  patriarchal 
line ;  and  it  was  gradually  that  their  lives  dwindled 
down  to  our  normal  period.  Paleontology  is  full  of 
its  displays  of  plasticity  and  variation  in  animal  life. 


There  was  once  an  age  of  mammothi^  and  inguanodoBs, 
and  other  horrible  things  with  horrible  names.  If  ve 
mistake  not,  species  do  seem  to  start^  up  with  stiaoge 
suddenness  and  develop  in  forms,  and  rapidities,  ud 
magnitudes,  at  which  ignorant  sdence  in  all  her  pride 
stands  aghast  and  dumbfounded.  Species  do  stvtvp 
with  mighty  vigour  in  the  morning  ot  life,  and  eitkr 
dwindle  by  slow  decay  or  go  out  at  a  leap.  CertaiD 
it  is  that  species  have  diveigent  capadtiee,  some  more, 
some  less.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  true  idea  <i 
a  species  is  a  central  form  wkh  a  certain  na^  »/ 
poteiUe  diverffenee$.  And  of  every  species,  did  we 
know  the  true  limits  of  divergence,  we  might,  periups, 
be  able  to  draw  a  generic  diagram.  Now,  is  it  at  aD 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  eariy  Adamic  nee 
might  have  possessed  a  greater  and  more  soddeo 
divergent  power  than  now ;  and  that  as  it  spread  oot 
from  its  first  centre  into  various  ^rVmft^  and  cod- 
ditions,  it  might  have  eariy  finished  out  its  whole 
generic  programme?  If  we  are  told  that  sdenoe  hi 
no  experience  of  any  such  thing,  and  therefore  "omiot 
know  it,"  we  reply,  that  there  is  no  experience  ly 
which  sdenoe  knows  the  contrary.  She  knows  nothing 
about  it ;  and  must,  therefore,  hush  into  silence  and 
let  history  speak.  Our  maxim  is  not :  The  BSk  u 
faJUe  unless  science  can  affirm  its  sAatements,  Oar 
maxim  is:  The  BiJble  is  true  unless  science  can  iiiea»in- 
vertibly  prove  its  statements  false.  If  this  superiority 
of  plastidty  in  the  eariy  Adamic  race  was  real,  we 
easily  understand  how  the  negro  early  appears  on  the 
monimients,  and  how  the  paleolithic  man  may  have 
been  both  a  son  of  Noah  and  an  Eskim. 

8.  We  suspect  that  the  Africans  in  Africa  are  as 
eminently  plastic  population.  There  are  on  that 
continent  an  immense  variety  of  colours  and  disnc- 
ters,  indicating  an  intense  susceptibility  to  climatic 
influences.  There  appears  to  be  a  n^d  physiologicil 
variability,  and  a  tendency  to  abnormal  specialities 
hardly  belonging  to  the  human  spedes,  except  as  a 
strange  acddent  There  is  a  very  great  tendency  to 
immense  changes  in  language,  especially  where  the 
alphabet  is  unknown.  Fontaine  has  shown  that  two 
communities  of  American  Indians  once  speaking  the 
same  language  can  by  separation  become  unintelligible 
to  each  other  in  two  centuries.  It  can  be  shown  that 
African  languages  are  still  more  variable ;  so  that  in 
two  or  three  thousand  years  all  traces  of  identity  may 
be  lost  In  physical  characteristics  the  African  tribei 
shade  off  into  each  other.  In  short,  the  variatioDS  d 
the  African  populations  from  the  Adamic  original  may 
be  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  the  question  of  tise 
is  only  a  question  of  plastidty.  Our  impression  if 
that  a  great  extent  of  time  might  be  a  convemence, 
but  is  hardly  a  necessity.* 

*  Brace,in  his  Baces  of  the  Old  World,  qvLotesfm 
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4.  The  "law  of  progren  "  we  hold  to  be  alternative 
in  its  character.  It  may  tend  upward,  or  it  may  be 
downward,  or  it  may  b®  horizontal,  according  to  con- 
ditions. Nations  and  races  have  their  falls,  as  well 
as  their  rises.    They  rise  and  they  fall  either  by  slow 

Dr.  Tvan  a  description  of  certain  Portuguese  in  the 
peninsula  of  MafEKKW,  from  which  we  give  some 
extracts: — 

"  In  the  ipact  of  hoJf  a  century,  perhaps,  religion, 
morals,  tradition,  written  transmission  of  thought, 
are  effiiced  from  their  remembrance.  The  most 
hideous  idleness  and  absence  of  all  wants  axe  sub- 
stituted for  enjoyments  acquired  by  labour.  This 
degradation  presents  itself  under  its  characteristic 
forms:  stunted  growth,  phjnrical  ugliness,  want  of 
life  among  children,  obtuse  intelligence,  perverted 
instincts,  progressive  suooessions  of  sickly  transfor- 
mations, readiing,  as  a  final  result,  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  imbecility."  This  last  degenerative  form 
appears  strikingly  in  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Tvan, 
and  we  cite  his  own  words.  "  There  exists,"  says 
Ihr.  Y.,  "  in  the  environs  of  Miilacoa,  in  the  direction 
of  Mount  Ophir,  a  little  hamlet  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  jungles.  The  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet  are 
in  a  frightful  state  of  destitution  ;  they  do  not  culti- 
vate, they  live  outside  of  all  social  laws,  having 
neither  priest  to  inarry  them,  nor  cadi,  nor  judge,  nor 
mayor,  to  regulate  their  differences.  Their  dwellings 
are  a  kiud  of  cabins  made  of  reeds  covered  witii 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  their  only  industry  con- 
sists in  going  into  the  woods  to  searoh  for  the  wax 
produced  by  wild  bees,  in  washing  sand,  and  in 
gathering  the  resin  which  runs  down  the  trees. 

'*The  three  or  four  men  that  we  found  in  the 
hamlet  were  lying  down  aside,  smoking  coarse  maize 
cigarettes,  and  chewing  the  airi  like  the  women. 
£very  one  was  naked,  or  wore  very  little  clothing. 
The  complexion  of  the  children  was  almost  white ; 
thni  of  the  men  and  women  soot  colour.  They  had 
thick  lips,  large  black  ^es,  straight  projecting  nose, 
and  rough  long  hair.  Tney  were  all  small  and  thin. 
One  would  have  said  that  this  population  passed  with- 
out transition  from  infancy  to  the  decline  of  manhood ; 
youth  seemed  not  to  exist  for  these  unhappy  people ; 
their  eyes  were  hollow  and  their  skin  withered. 

**  Our  guides,  who  were  Malays,  addressed  some  of 
the  women,  asking  them  how  they  named  their  village, 
where  were  their  husbands,  etc.  But  after  hearing 
their  roplies,  they  declared  to  us  that  they  could  not 
comprehend  perfectly  what  they  said,  on  account  of 
A  great  many  words  that  were  not  Malayan.  The 
priest  who  accompanied  me  descended  from  his  horse, 
approached  them,  and  discovered  that  the  language 
they  spoke  was  a  simple  mixture  of  Malay  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

*'  lliis  language  itself  was  the  most  real  expression 
of  the  sad  mental  state  of  these  unhappy  people. 
They  knew  neither  who  they  where  nor  whence  Uiey 
came.  The  names  by  which  they  were  called  repre- 
sented no  family  recollection,  for  they  lived  raUier 
promiscuously.  The  idea  of  the  time  was  above  their 
weak  conception,  and  most  of  them  made  themselves 
remarked  by  such  brutishness  that  their  visitors  could 
obtain  no  reasonable  reply  even  to  the  most  simple 
qucistions." 

If  half  a  century  can  produce  such  a  degradation, 
what  can  a  thousand  years  accomplish  ? 


ascent  and  decline,  or  by  sudden  success  or  catas- 
trophe. Surely  Dr.  Winchell  is  familiar  with  instances 
that  astonish  us  at  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which 
a  community  may  descend,  and  astonish  us  still  moro 
at  the  suddenness  with  which  the  descent  is  made. 
And  we  doubt  whether  deeper  degradations  can  be 
found  among  the  tribes  of  Africa  than  among  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  whom  Dr.  W.  derives  from 
Adamu 

In  the  early  ages,  whenever  emigrations  took  place 
from  the  seats  of  civilisation,  the  conditional  law  of 
progress  worked  rapidly  downward.  No  vehicles 
could  carry  the  machineries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and  the  traveller  went,  or  was  driven,  forth, 
in  comparative  nakedness.  Scarcity  begat  quarrels, 
and  the  weaker  party  were  driven  farther  into  the 
wilder  wilderness,  aheady  barbarised.  In  the  struggle 
for  life  temper  was  rendered  savage,  knowledge  was 
lost,  body  was  degraded,  and  all  recollection  of  the 
primitive  period  was  erased.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  remembrances  of  the  Edenic  origin  and  of  the 
Noachic  flood  can  be  traced  from  Chaldea  to  Mexico ! 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  yet  quite  accept  the  pre- 
Adamite. 


ENGLISH. 

Si  JohfCt  Gospel,  By  Professor  Ch.  E.  Luthakdt. 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

In  our  January  number  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
expressing  high  appreciation  of  Vol  II.  of  this  Com- 
mentary. We  now  commend  to  our  readers'  attention 
the  third  volume,  which  concludes  the  Gospel.  The 
entire  work  warrants  the  highest  praise.  The  student 
who  possesses  Godet  on  John,  brilliant  and  lustrous 
as  are  the  expositions  of  that  gifted  French  author, 
and  Luthardt  on  the  same  Grospel,  incisive  and 
exhaustive  as  is  the  commentary  of  this  Leipsig 
theologian,  can  need  no  abler  and  safer  guides  through 
the  intricacies  of  criticism  and  aspersions  of  Ration- 
aUsm,  which  have  recently  concentrated  attention 
upon  and  aroused  solicitude  for  the  Gospel  by  John. 
Cavilling  critics  are  finally  vanquished,  and  penetrating 
students  are  satisfactorily  instructed  by  the  forcible 
and  far-reaching  comments  supplied  by  this  valuable 
Commentary.  The  translator.  Dr.  Caspar  Een^ 
Gregory,  has  executed  his  task  with  acknowledged 
skill,  giving  to  English  readers  a  happy  rendering  of 
the  vigorous  German  of  the  author. 


Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Charges.  By  Rev.  W.  B. 
Pope,  D.D.,  late  President  of  the  Weeleyan  Methodist 
Conference  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office). 

Those  admirers  of  Pr.  Pope,  and  they  are  very 
numerous,  who  solicited  him  to  publish  these  dis- 
courses, rendered  great  service  to  the  Christian  public 
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and  the  Chnroh  at  larg^  The  Sermons  are  master 
conceptions  of  Scripture  truth  and  human  need,  the 
Addreflses  are  full  of  piquancy  and  power,  and  the 
Charges  must  take  their  rank  amongst  the  wisest 
counsels  relevant  to  miniBters  and  their  work.  Thej 
were  all  deliyered  during  his  year  of  presidential 
oflSce,  and  in  different  parts  of  Uie  cotintry.  Conse^ 
quendy  they  are  among  his  latest  efforts,  and  the 
product  of  the  busiest  year  of  Us  life*  Thus  two  quali- 
ties of  excellence  mark  them :  maturity  of  thought, 
as  from  a  veteran  woricer  and  writer;  and  com- 
pressed vigour  of  diction,  as  from  a  worker  who,  having 
much  to  accomplish  in  brief  space  of  time,  does  every- 
thing with  intensity.  We  have  richly  enjoyed  the 
penual  of  several  of  these  sermons :  their  style  at 
once  wins  the  attention,  their  sacredly  elevated  tone 
draws  the  spirit  into  hallowed  repose,  and  their 
admirably  straightforward  teaching  compels  convic- 
tion, and  incites  to  religious  duty.  The  volume  is  an 
octavo,  uniform  with  his  Theology,  and  is  printed  in 
bold,  good  type. 


lAft  and  DecUh:  the  Sanctions  of  the  Law  of 
T^ve.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Olvib,  B.A.  (Wedeyan 
Conference  Office). 

This  is  the  lecture  (the  eighth  on  the  foundation  of 
the  late  John  Femley,  Esq.)  which  Mr.  Olver  delivered 
before  the  Wesleyan  Conference  at  Bradford.  Coming, 
as  this  does,  from  an  earnest  thinker,  who  is  also  an 
acknowledged  orthodox  divine,  respected  and  trusted 
hitherto  by  every  member  of  the  Wesleyan  denomina- 
tion, it  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  public.    Its 
delivery  occasioned  an  outcry  almost  of  wonderment, 
for  it  was  at  once  seen  that  Mr.  Olver  was  off  the 
oonmion  lines  at  several  points.    However,  there  is 
no  departure  from  the  leading  orthodox  views  of 
man*s  future.    As  Mr.  Olver  says  concisely  in  his 
preface,  "The  most  curious  and  perverse  of  my  critics 
will  not  find    the  shadow  of  annihilation,  or  the 
faintest  haze  of  eternal  hope.    I  have  nothing  to  offer 
them  but  an  eternity  of  conscious  suffering,  from 
within  and  from  without,  as  the  hopeless  doom  of  the 
wilful  rejecter  of  known  right''     But  he  diverges 
into  theories  of  his  own  on  three  questions :  *'  Ae 
perpetuity  of  bodily  suffering ;  mtUttal  torment,  or 
society  in  the  hell  of  eternal  doom ;   and  the  con- 
tinuance of  bodily  life  after  the  second  death."  These 
he  discards.    And  his  reasons  are  assigned  with  much 
carefulness  of  reading  and  felicity  of  language.    We 
cannot  attempt  even  to  summarise  his  arguments  : 
they  are  all  so  concisely  given  in  this  pamphlet,  which 
is  published  at  one  shillmg,  that  we  urge  our  readers 
to  procure  it.    With  a  studious  mind,  most  loyal  to 
Scripture,  yet  free  in  research,  even  to  disregarding 
the  restraint  of  Methodist  orthodoxy,  he  has  here 
discussed  *'  with  calmness  and  candour  "  his  solemn 
theme.    Concerned  only  to  learn  what  the  Spirit  has 
said  to  the  Churches,  he  has  "refused  to  recognise 
any  hope  which  Christ  has  not  authorised,  or  to 
threaten  any  penalty  which  He  has  not  declared." 
And  the  result  is,  that  some  of  the  physical  horrors 
of  the  lost  estate  are  abandoned  as  unauthorised: 
yet  that  there  is  no  way  into  the  **  Divine  Love," 
under  the  "  sanction  "  of  whose  law  impenitent  man 
is  assigned  to  doom,  except  by  now  lajring  hold  on  the 
salvation  of  Calvary.  The  lecture  is  notably  eloquent, 
and  the  reasoning  is  remarkably  forcible  and  clear. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse :  and  iti  JUlation 
to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Oospd  tatd  Bpietle  of  John,  By 
Pastor  Hermann  Gibhabdt.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Headers  must  not  anticipate  finding  in  this  remark- 
able volume  a  commentary  on  John's  Apocalypse.  It 
is  a  vast  treatise,  a  searching  examination  of  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  a 
comparison  therewith  of  the  teachings  contained  in 
John's  Oon)el  and  Epistles.  It  is,  therefore,  a  com- 
prehensive book,  to  be  read  in  relation  to  the  current 
criticism  on  the  verity  and  validity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  The  whole  Apocalypse  is  lucidly  expounded, 
all  the  various  and  rival  interpretations  of  itsUngusge 
and  imagery  are  thoroughly  examined,  and  new 
suggestions  are  freely,  and  with  much  feUdty,  given 
on  every  topic ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
determine  the  unity  of  authorship  for  Grospel,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.  In  order  to  this  Gebhardt  com- 
pares the  uni^  of  style,  spirit,  and  theology  distinctive 
of  these  several  works  of  the  Apostle  John.  He 
leads  us  to  see  that  "  the  many  differences  "  between 
"  the  Apocalypse  on  the  one  side  and  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  on  the  other,"  "  rest  only  upon  the  misunder- 
standings and  inattention  of  expositors  : "  that  "  then' 
doctrinal  contents'*  are  in  surprisingly  many  particulars 
one  and  the  same ; "  that  nwnerous  most  remarkable 
peetdiarUies  in  viewinff  religious  things"  from  the 
I  beginning  to  the  end  eoually  pervade  Apocalypse, 
I  Gospel,  and  Epistles,  and  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  of  all  is  the  same,  and  thsA  the  author  is 
the  Apostle  John,  With  what  the  author  calls  "  sui^ 
prising  "  success — alike  to  himself  and  his  roaden— 
he  has  conducted  his  inquiry,  and  the  result  is  a  most 
fascinating  volume,  bristling  with  thought,  enriched 
with  vast  learning,  delightful  to  read.  It  can  scaneij 
take  other  than  first  rank  among  the  works  of  defen- 
sive Scripture  criticism. 

The  Treasury  of  David,  By  C.  H.  Spuboiok. 
VoL  v.,  Psalm  dv,  to  cxviii. 

After  a  pause  of  three  and  a  half  years,  another 
volume  of  this  series  appears.  Readers  of  the  fonner 
issues  will  welcome  this  addition  to  the  commoitary. 
The  work  Mr.  Spurgeon  entered  upon  in  expounding 
this  vast  manual  of  devotion  and  setting  in  order 
his  original  and  quickening  thoughts  on  David's 
Psalms  for  the  help  of  teachers  and  evangelists,  has 
expanded  into  proportions  far  exceeding  his  own 
intentions.  Yet  his  readers  are  the  more  thankfol, 
simply,  because  the  woric  is  richer  and  more  complete. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  does  not  Himiniah  enei^  of  thought 
and  expression  by  covering  larger  space.  It  is  the 
affluence  of  his  suggestive  mind,  and  copious  reading, 
and  ready  illustrative  powers  which  accounts  for  the 
extension  of  this  Treasury,  Necessarily  the  book  is 
unlike  any  commentary,  and  hence  its  essential  valne* 
It  is  a  repository  of  original  suggestions,  adroit 
homiletics,  delightful  and  appropriate  illustratioins, 
and  hallowed  meditations.  The  volume  is  warm 
with  the  ardour  of  the  author's  own  religious  f  eeUnss, 
glows  with  the  radiance  of  Calvary,  breathes  ^ 
most  earnest  Evangelical  spirit,  and  supplies  sofifa 
helpful  plans  on  texts  and  sections  of  the  Psalms  as 
will  render  the  volumes  unique  in  their  helpfufaiesB 
to  preachers  and  teachers  of  all  sections  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  Mr.  Spurgeon  hopes  to  oompU^ 
the  Psalms  in  two  more  volumes,  whidi  we  trust  he 
may  be  spared  in  health  early  to  five  to  his  many 
appreciative  friends  all  over  the  world. 
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